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When Nasir-cd-dm Muhammed Humdyuu succeeded chat. 
his father, he was in the twenty-third year of his age. * A „ , s; 

1:4 » was born in the citadel of 1508, March 0 ) *nd mounted the 
4. ( A . d. throne a.h. 937. JemSdi 1. 9. (a.«. 
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He ascended the throne in the city of Agra, on the 20th 
s D i 53 o. °f December, a. d. 1530, three days after the late Eni- 
lumiSrun’s peror’s death. The usual solemnities followed; the 

.ccession, 

..h 9.37, 
k . d. 1530, 
email i I. 9. 

3ee. 29 . 


‘I faculties 

'his 

tuation. 


chief nobility presented themselves at the Derb&r, and 
tendered their allegiance, and money was scattered 
among the populace. The public prayers were read, 
and coin struck, in name of the new prince. 

But, though the son of the great Baber thus mounted 
the throne of Agra, his situation was not free from 
danger and difficulty. Even in his own court, and in 
the army, all was not sound. In that age, the right of 
uccession to' the crown was very unsettled. Though 
!the claim" of the eldest son to succeed his father was 
(acknowledged in a general, way, the order of succession 
(was not in practice rigidly adhered to. The public 
feeling was little hurt when any other of the sons, or 
an aspiring uncle, made his way to the throne. The 
,/sword was the grand arbiter of right; and every son 
was prapared to try his fortune against his brothers. 
The custom of granting large governments or appanages 
to the younger princes, gave them the means of as¬ 
serting their ambitious pretensions by force, at the 
head of armies. In the present instance, other prin¬ 
ciples unfavourable to the regular succession were in 
operation. The conquest of Hindust&n had been begun 
only five years before, and was still in progress. Hu- 
y(* mdyun had not latterly been employed in any military 
k command in that country. The government was still, 
of course, mil itary. The army was not a national one, 
connected by common language and country, but a 
,s imixed body of adventurers, Chaghatai, Uzbek. Moghul, 
Persian, Afghan and Indian. Even the Chaghatai 
chiefs, who had enjoyed most of the Emperor’s confi¬ 
dence and favour, were not perfectly unanimous. Though 

15.30, Dec. 29 ). His mother was bernama, f. 35. v. Was Mali-am, 
Mali am Begum, a relative of Sultan “ My Moon/’ a term of endearment 
Hu-ein Mirfca of Khorasan. Ak- converted into a name ? 
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ached to the family of Bdber, as the representatives 
of that revered prince and of the great Taimiir, yet no 
eminent chief or head of a tribe considered the crown 
itself as beyond the range of his ambition. It was the' 
age of revolution ; and the kingdoms on every side,—/. 

Persia, Samarkand, Bokhdra, Hissdr, Balkh, and Hin-l 
dustdn itself,—saw the throne occupied by adventurers, 
or the immediate descendants of adventurers, not more 
distinguished than themselves. The length of time 
during which the late Emperor’s health had been de¬ 
clining, had given time for parties and intrigues to be 
formed among them, which his talents and respected 
name had hitherto prevented from bursting out, but 
which were not the less dangerous on that account. 

We have seen by what a minute accident a plan of the competi 
prime minister himself, for setting aside Baber's son- ^”£ rthe 
altogether, had been defeated. Syed Melnli Khwdja,!/?)' 
the candidate in whose favour he had acted, seems to 
have been of a religious family, was a son-in-law of 
B&ber, and known to the army, a division of which he 
had often led. Muhammed Zeman- Mirza, another/ 
great lord of the court, and a descendant of Taimiir, n 
being a grandson of the celebrated Sultan Husein] * 
Mirza Baikra of Khordsdn, and who had also married 
a daughter of Bdber, was supposed to have in his in¬ 
terest a formidable party, consisting of many of the 
most powerful men in the army. He was a man of 
talent, and had been employed by the late Emperor in 
many important commands. Muhammed Sultan Mirza,\ 
also a descendant of Taimiir and grandson of the late 
Sultan of Khordsdn by a daughter, was a third noble¬ 
man, -who, from his royal birth and high station, was 
thought worthy to aspire to the throne. All had their 
followers and adherents. The very supposition that 
such men might be placed in hostility to the legal heir, 
rendered their position dangerous; and it might in 
some circumstances seem safer to incur the immediate 

23 2 
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risks of revolt than to endure the lingering annoyances 
and real dangers of suspicion. Under such circum- 
stances, a thousand unforeseen accidents might occur 
to blow the smouldering embers of intrigue and faction 
into a flame. 

Nor was it only in the court and m the camp that 
dangers were to be apprehended. The Empire was_f?u 
from being yet consolidated, when Baber died. ^ It was 
only live years since that able prince had entered India ; 
and, during that period, his life had been too busily em¬ 
ployed, in military expeditions, to admit of his devoting 
the needful time to settling the details of the internal 
administration of the kingdoms that he had conquered. 
He had entered the country as'a stranger and a spoiler; 
he had defeated the armies and broken the power of 
the reigning dynasty ; but the only hol^which he, or 
his race, yet had upon the people of India was military 
force. Of the two great classes of which the popula¬ 
tion of India was composed, the Hindus could have 
■little unity of feeling with their Muhammedan con* 
Uiuerors. Both religions are, in their particular ways 
exclusive. The Hindus admit of no proselytes ; regard 
all strangers, even their rulers, as not only lar behind 
them in the road to final happiness, but as, at best, 
only successful barbarians, many ol whose habits they 
view with disgust and abhorrence. The Musulman, 
too, though eager for proselytism, is an exclusive re¬ 
ligion, which looks with hatred or contempt on evciy 
other, and is very unfavourable to the existence ot 
much sympathy between the believing lord and the 
infidel subject; especially where that subject adds to 
his other crimes that of idolatry. But the difficulty 
was not less, even with the old Muhammedans. India, 
for centuries, had been governed by Muhammedan 
dynasties of foreign descent. The last of these had 
been the Afghan; and chiefs of that race, with their 
followers, were scattered all over the kingdom, and 
held .the most important offices and the most valuable 
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irs. These tliej r considered as their birth-right Y ! 

And they were indignant that so noble a prize, so long A<n> )530 
enjoyed as an inheritance, should be wrested from them. 

Though repeatedly defeated in the field, they were still 
numerous and powerful, ripe for i*evolt, and ready on 
the first signal to fly to arms, in what was a personal as 
well as a national cause. They had also the advantage 
of possessing a rallying point . The cause of Sultan 
Mali mild Lodi, the brother and successor of the late 
Sultan Ibrahim, was still supported by Baban and 
Bayezid, the old heads of the Afghan nobility.; who, 
though lately driven into the recesses of the eastern 
provinces and of BehAr, were only waiting for a fit 
opportunity to return, and re-occupy the kingdom from 
which they had been expelled ; and their countryman 
Shir Khan, one of the ablest men of the age, had al- 1 
ready taken up arms in BehAr and Bengal, about the 
close of Baber’s reign. 

Of the princes and states beyond the limits of the roreijpi 
Empire, the King of Bengal was friendly to the Afghans 
and had given protection to Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. The Rajputs ' 
though stunned by their late discomfiture, were power 
ful still; and, though the kingdom of MAlwa at tha | 
moment possessed little strength, — being in a state of 
deplorable confusion from the intestine factions that 
had long torn it to pieces, and made it a prey to its 
neighbours, — yet, in Gujrat, Bchader Shah was fasti 
rising into power, had added to his territories on every! 
side, and, from the mere extension of his conquests, was 
likely soon to come into direct collision with the Em¬ 
peror of Delhi.* /■■ 

At such a crisis, the personal character of the prince! 
was a matter of deep importance. If we remove thel un . 
glare of eulogy thrown over the actions of all Asiatic 

Baber’s Memoirs, passim. 


relations. 


* Abulfazl, in the Akbernama; 
Tarikh-e Khali Khan; Ferishta; 
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sovereigns by the historians who wrote in their own 
time, or in that of their immediate descendants, we 
shall find that Humdyun, though a prince of lively 
parts and elegant accomplishments, Unlye, and on tfie* 
whole of a human e, temper, was volatile , fond of plea¬ 
sure, and deficient in those enlarged views so necessary 
I for conducting the affairs of an extensive Empire; as 
well as in that decision and spirit of command, without 
which no prince can secure the respect and confidence 
of his subjects. je$ 

■ One of Humdyun’s first acts was to assign jdgirs to be 
held by his brothers. Iidmrdn he confirmed in the 
kingdoms of Kabul and Kandahdr, which seem to have 
been bestowed on him by his father. To Askeri Mirza 
he allotted the province of Sambhal; and that of Alwar 
or Mewdt to Hindal Mirza. Pie confirmed his cousin 
Suleiman Mirza in the government of the little kingdom 
of Badakhshdn. His nobles, and the army, he con¬ 
ciliated, as is usual with Asiatic princes at the com¬ 
mencement of a new reign, by conferring on them 
titles, khildts, and other marks of honour, and by mu¬ 
nificent largesses. 

i But the want of union among the brothers was not 
llong of showing itself. No sooner did Kamrdn, who 
was at Kdbul, hear of his father’s death, than, disdaining 
the ample dominions he had enjoyed under his father, 
and in the possession of which his brother had consented 
to confirm him, he consigned Kandahdr to Askeri, col¬ 
lected an army, and, in the true spirit of brotherhood 
a mon g Asiatic princes, marched forTlmdustan ; "under 
pretence of congratulating Humdyun on his accession, 
but in reality to try the strength of his sword, and to 
see whether his own good fortune might not raise him 
to the throne of Delhi itself. Humdyun, alarmed at 
the news of his motions, and harassed by the dangers 
that surrounded him, despatched an envoy to meet the 
Mirza, and to announce to him his intention of adding 
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nuntries of Peshawer and Lamgh&n to the terri¬ 
fies which he already enjoyed. But Kamran’s views 
wqpe too extensive to be satisfied even with chat con¬ 
cession. He crossed the Indus; and, having traversed 
the greater part of the Penjab, drew near to Lahiir, the 
capital. 

There he found that Mir Yiinis Ali, who had been captures 
the governor under Baber, was faithful to his trust, and 
adhered to Humayun. To have bestowed the time 
necessary for reducing the capital of the Penjab by 
regular military operations, might have been fatal to 
his enterprise. To gain possession of it without delay 
therefore, Kamran resorted to stratagem. Having ar¬ 
ranged his plan, he one night affected to be violently 
offended with KerdchuJIeg, one of his chief Amirs, and 
publicly, in the Derbdr, reviled him in the most harsh 
and unmeasured terms. Next night the Beg fled from 
the camp with all his followers, and sought refuge in 
Lahiir. In those days of versatile and unstable alle¬ 
giance, such a defection had in it nothing uncommon. 

Miy Yunis Ali, delighted to have gained a man of so 
much consequence, went out of the city with an hono¬ 
rary procession to meet and welcome him. He after¬ 
wards treated the Beg not merely as a political, but as 
a personal, friend; gave him constant invitations to 
partake of the hospitality of his table, and made several 
social and friendly parties for his amusement. Keracha 
Beg coolly watched his time; till, one night, after a 
convivial entertainment at the Mir’s palace, where, in 
consequence of the lateness of the hour, the soldiers had 
been allowed to go home to their quarters, he seized 
his opportunity, perfidiously took his host ?nto custody, 
got possession of one of the gates, and despatched mes¬ 
sengers to Kamran to announce his success. The Mirza, 
who had been waiting with much anxiety, no sooner 
learned the result of the stratagem, than he hastened 
to the gate with a strong force and entered Lahiir 
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without resistance. Mir Ydnis Ali was then relieved 
from custody, and Kamran, who wished to give the 
whole proceeding the air, not of a conquest, but of an 
ordinary assumption of the government, apologising to 
Yiinis Ali for the violence he unwillingly employed, 
asked him to enter his service, and to retain the office 
he had held. This the Mir declined, and was allowed 
to leave the city and to join Idum&yun. 

After this first success, Kamrdn took possession of 
all the neighbouring provinces; so that, in a short time, 
the whole of the Penj&b, as far as the Sutlej, acknow¬ 
ledged liis authority. 

Still, however, as if nothing uncommon had occurred, 


and as if he had been acting all along like a faithful 
subject, he continued, by his ambassadors, to assure 
Humayun of his attachment and fidelity; and, at the 
same time, petitioned, in the humblest terms, to be al¬ 
lowed to hold the territory of which he had thus become 
possessed. The Emperor, who, before these trans¬ 


actions were brought to a conclusion, had become in¬ 


volved in troubles and difficulties on every hand, af¬ 
fected to accede cheerfully to a request, which he could 
not without danger refuse. He signified his assent; 
and, to save appearances, ascribed his large concessions 
to the ties of kindred which united them, and the wishes 
expressed by their late father. After some delay, a 
firmdn was accordingly issued, bestowing on Kdmran 
the government of Kabul, KandaMr, and the Penjab; a 
grant which exalted that prince to the possession of 
dominions and power nearly equal to his own. Kam¬ 
ran, who had a turn for poetry, delighted with the 
success of his schemes of ambition, in the fulness of his 
joy, addressed several odes to Humayun, in which he 
exhausted all the powers of song to express his gratitude. 
The Emperor, either flattered by his high-flown praises, 
or to gain time and to confirm him in his pacific dispo¬ 
sitions, farther rewarded the royal poet by bestowing 
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him, what seems a most imprudent grant, the rich chap. i. 
ipiovmce of Hiss&r-Firdza; an acquisition the more ac- 777. 
cep table to the Mirza as it lay nearly on the high road 
between his possessions in the Penjaband Delhi. Each; 
probably attempted to deceive the other. At all events, ( 
a uendship founded on such a basis could be neither 
sincere nor lasting. These transactions with EAmrdn* «. 937 
w ue 1 occupied a considerable part of two years, have a. h 1531 
->een recorded in this place, to avoid interrupting the ~ 2 ‘ 
future course of the narrative. 

Defoie his relations with Kamran began to bear a Campaign 
threatening aspect, Iiumdyun, about five or six months g£J, 
alter Ins accession, had set out to besiege the strong - »• m?. 
fort of kalinjer, in Bandelkandf, the possession of SSLT 
W1 j was necessary at once to strengthen his frontier A-D - 1531 ’ 
and to open an easier communication between Malwa 
and hts dominions on the Jamna and the Ganges. 

th AM' ° f K «n njer TT WaS P robabl y ^ the interest of 
the Afghans. When Humdyun had blockaded the fort 

about a month, and had made some progress in hi! 
advances, he was alarmed by the information that Sul* 
tan supported by Biban Ivhan Jilw/mi 

and aieikh Bayezid, the most eminent leaders of the 
Aghans, had again invaded the provinces east of the 
Tanges, had taken Ju&npiir, and was overrunning the 
country in great force. Eager to meet the invaders, 
he proposed a treaty to the Raja of Kalinjer, who 
giac ly gave a large sum of money to hasten his retreat.| 

iumayun, on leaving Kalinjer, directed his course Amitothe 
0 the eastward, crossed the Ganges, and reached the Eastwaili ‘ 


* Akberndma, f. 35—37. ; Kbafi 
vilan - Some specimens of Kamran’s 
v erses may be found in the Akber- 
n ama, i 

. t The siege of Kalinjer, accord- 
3n g to the Akbernaraa, occurred in 
a. n. 937 . according to Perishta, 
938. As Humdyun seems to 
ave Agra in the last months of 


937, had afterwards to march to 
Bandelkand, and la) a month before 
the fort, he must have rr ; sed the 
siege in a. h. 938. 

J Akbernaraa; Tabakat-i-Akberi, 
f. 173,174-.; Khola:?t-ul-Towankh, 
f. 255.; Khali Khan; Abulfazl, 
f, 35, says twelve mans of gold and 
other valuable considerations. 
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town of Doura, when he was met by the Afghans in 
great force. A battle ensued, in which Sheikh Bayezid 
was slain, and Sultan Mahmud and his Afghans com¬ 
pletely dispersed, as his friends affirmed, by the trea¬ 
chery of Shir Khan. Mahmud was soon alter expelled 
from the province of Juan pur, and lied to Patna and 
Bengal, whence he never returned, and where he died 
a natural death.* 

The Emperor, having defeated this invasion, settled 
the country, and reinstated Sultan Juneid Birl&s as 
his lieutenant in the government, returned to Agra, 
where, on the anniversary of his accession, he gave a 
grand entertainment, in the course of w hich, besides 
rich presents and other gratifications to his nobles, in 
elephants, jewels, &c., he is said to have distributed 
among the officers of his court and army no less than 
twelve thousand khil&ts, or honorary dresses, two thou¬ 
sand of which were richly embroidered and ornamented 
with precious stones.f 

The most important object of policy for the Em¬ 
peror of Delhi at this moment, next to that of ci ushing 
the seeds of rebellion in his own family and court, was 
undoubtedly to break in pieces the power still pos¬ 
sessed by the Afghans throughout India, and to become 
master, if possible, of the course ol the Ganges. To 
secure these objects, the Emperor soon afterwards 
again took the field, and marched towards the fort of 
^Chunar, in the province of Behar, a place of HXffa- 
ordT^ary strength, and one of the most important 
positions on that river. It was now held by the cele¬ 
brated Shir Khan, who, since the defeat and flight of 
Sultan Mahmiid Lodi, had risen to the first distinction 



* Kholaset-ul-Towarikh, f. 255. 
Jn the translation of Jouher, the 
battle is said to have been fought on 
the banks of the Goompty. Mem. 
of Huraayun, p. 8. In the original, 
it is said to have been at <c Daureh 


on the river Sini,” probably an error 
of the transcriber for GumtL No 
date is given, nor are Ivalinjer or 
Juanpur mentioned. 

f Tabakat-i-Akbcri, f. 114.; Fe- 
rishta, ii. 72. 
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Ig the Afghans. Formerly it had belonged to 
_ an brah iin, but soon after his defeat and death 
llac ! ^omitted to Baber, as we have seen, and, by a 
senes of events to be afterwards mentioned, had very 
recently passed into the hands of its present master, 
nuinayun, desirous both to possess the fort and to 
numble the owner, had sent a large force in advance 
o invest it, and now himself followed and laid close 
siege to it, at the head of a formidable army. At his 
approach, Shir Khan, leaving his son, Jilal Khan, in 
®. ibr fc y ess with a strong garrison of trusty adherents, 
retired to the higher grounds, and hovered round the 
mpenal camp, for the double purpose of harassing 

ndt lrr UVmS S he besieSed ‘ After the blockade 
had lasted three or four months, Humdyun, who, for-! 

tunatcly for the Afghan chiefs, was surrounded □ 
enemies, received intelligence, with some alarm, of till 
rapid progress made by ^fikdde^JSkah, the Kino- J 
Gujrdt, in Mdlwa and Nagbr. Shir TO.™ « • • 
favourable moment, sent ambassadorsto 
to sue for peace to express the Khan’s gratitude to 
the Emperor and his illustrious father, by whose pa¬ 
tronage he had attained his present rank; to mike 
professions of submission, and such offers as, while 
they saved the dignity of the sovereign, left the Khan 

* ° f biS stron gbold. Humdyun, little dis 
1 osed to protract a siege which might be drawn out 
to a very inconvenient length, and had already inter- 

lat£nvi m cM St i “P° rtant objects, concluded a capitu- 
i with Slur Khan, who was perfectly willing io 
make ample promises, flattering himself, that when 
tne imperial troops were withdrawn, it would cost him 
nothing to act as he pleased, and to pursue his own 
p° icy, unfettered by any flimsy treaty that had been 
oi ced upon him. A peace was, therefore, concluded.; 
,7 * be terms of which he agreed, that his son, Kutb\ 
v ian , should join the Emperor’s army, with a body' 
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of Afghans; ancl the young prince, accordingly, along 
with Isa Khan Hijdb Sirwdni, his vizier, did wait upon 
Humdyun, and accompany him on his march into 
Gujrat. While there, Shir Khan having found the 
time favourable for revolt, and Humdyun being busy 
reducing that province, Kutb Khan contrived to make 
his escape, and rejoined his father.® 

On relinquishing the siege of Chundr, Humdyun 
returned to Agra, where he gave audience to an em¬ 
bassy that Behdder Shah had sent, for the purpose of 
quieting any apprehensions which he might entertain 
in consequence of the rapid progress that prince was 
making in Malwa, and in the Rajput territories. This 
mission he received with much pleasure, as circum¬ 
stances rendered it important that his declared enemies 
should be as few as possible. He dismissed the ambas¬ 
sadors with every mark of distinction, and with as¬ 
surances of his own pacific intentions, and turned 
himself to averting the dangers which threatened him 
in his own court and in the heart of his dominions. 

The Emperor had long entertained a jealousy of 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirzfth; ambitious projects, and now 
resolved to take away from him all means of carrying 
them into execution. It has been mentioned that he 
was the son of Badi-ez-zeradn Mirza, and grandson of 
the famous Sultan Ilusein Mirza Baihra, of Khordsdn. 
After his father’s kingdom had passed into the hands 
of the Uzbeks, he had resided at the court of Bdber, 
with whom he is said to have been a particular 
favourite, and had married one of his daughters. He 

* Akberna.na, f. 42. ; Ferishta, young prince Kutb Khan. Abul- 
ii. pp 1 10 — 113. ; Jouher, c. 2. ; fazl calls him Abdal Reshfd; and is 
Tar. Khafi Khan; Tabakat-i-Ak- followed in the translation of Jouhcr. 
beri, f. 174.; Tar. Nizitmi, f. 213.; The Kholaset-ul-Tow&rikh, f. 275., 
Nisibfiama Afgh. f. 88 .; Tar. Beil, solves the mystery, calling him 
f. 147. The Tabftkat, Nisabnama, “ Kutb Khan, generally known as 
Ferishta, Khafi Khan, and the Abdal-Reshid.” 
original text of Jouher, call this 
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en honoured with the most important commands, 
lany of the northern Chaghatai chiefs, who formed 
the Emperor’s great strength, had much influence in 
his court and filled the chief offices in the country, 
were attached to this prince. We have seen that, in 
the late reign, he held the government of Behar. The 
events that preceded his imprisonment are not known 
with much certainty. Abulfazl affirms, that he formed 
a party and carried on intrigues in conjunction with 
his cousin, Mu hamm ed Sult an. Mirza, also a grandson 
of Sultan Husein Mirza, but by a daughter, as well as 
with Mulnimmed’s son, Ulugh Mirza, with whom at 
this crisis he rose in rebellion*’a second time, .after 
having been once pardoned ; that, to check this revolt, 
Humdyun led an army down the Ganges, and, when 
opposite to Bhujpiir, sent a strong detachment across 
to the right bank of the river, under the command of 
his cousin, Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza, who defeated the 
rebels, and made Muhammed Zeman, Muhammed Sul¬ 
tan, and Wdli Khub Mirza, prisoners.* The narrative 
of other historians makes it more probable that the 
Emperor, acting on his belief or suspicion of their 
treasonable designs, had arrested the first of these 
princes, in his government of Behar, by means of an 
armed force, before any rising took place, and after¬ 
wards seized the others as his accomplices. Muhammed 
Zeman, on his earnest professions of fidelity, was par¬ 
doned, and sent under the custody of V ddgar iaghdi 
Beg to be imprisoned in Bidna; but he had not been 
long thei’e before he wrought upon his keeper not oruy 
to allow him to escape, but to accompany him in his 
flight. He reached t hejamrt of, Behaden Shall, where 
he was well received. Muhammed Sultan Mirza, with 
his sons, Ulugh and Shah Mirzas, when thrown into 
prison, were ordered to be blinded by the fire-pencil, 
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that so an end might be put to their public life ; 
from the indulgence of the operator, it was so lightly 
applied that the structure of their eyes remained un¬ 
impaired. They, too, effected their escape from prison, 
about the same time, and hastened toJ£anaiij, where 
Muhammed Sultan soon saw himself at the head of a 
respectable army of six thousand men, Chaghatuis, 
Afghdns, and Rdjputs.* 

While Iiumdyun was occupied at home in dreamy 
speculations of false science, and by dangers within 
and without his court, which he found it difficult to 
avert, the King of Gujrat was pursuing his victoiious 
career. So decisive were the advantages which he 
gained over the Rdna of Cheitiir, whom, after over¬ 
running Malwa, he now attacked in his own dominions, 
that he was emboldened to advance and lay siege to 
lCheitiir itself, the capital of the Rajput. The Rdna, in 
his distress, despatched an envoy to ask succour from 
Iiumdyun, who could not see with indifference the 
rapid progress of a rival rendered more odious to him 
by the protection which he ostentatiously afforded to 
the refugees from Delhi. Iiumdyun, thus invited, 
( moved forward with a considerable army, as far as 
j Guaiidr; as if to assist the Edna. There he encamped 


I 


* Briggs’s Ferishta, ii. p. 73. ; 
Khfifi Khan, f. 40. ; Tabakat-i-Ak- 
beri, f. 145. Abulfazl and Ferishta 
do not mention that Muhammed 
Zeman was ordered to be blinded ; 
which the author of the Tabakat-i- 
Akberi, and of the Tarikh-i-Be- 
d&uni do. The former says, that 
they did not injure the organisation 
of the iris of his eye, so that he soon 
recovered his sight (f. 145.) ; and 
is followed by the Khol&set-ul-To- 
wdrfkh, f. 255. There were two 
modes at that time employed in 
blinding princes, who were the ol>- 
jects of jealousy. By the one, the 


eye itself was cut with a lancet: 
by the other, a heated plate, or some¬ 
times a heated pencil of brass or 
iron was applied to it, till the sight 
was destroyed. The latter was often 
preferred in the case of princes, 
since, the form of the eyeball not 
being destroyed, the appearance of 
the countenance was less injured. 
There is some disagreement among 
historians as to the chronology of 
these events. I have followed the 
leading authorities in the way that 
seems to me best fitted to reconcile 
this difference. 
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out two months, and despatched an ambassador 
to Behader, to demand that he should desist from his / 
enterprise against Cheitur; and, at the same time, de_- ; 
liver up the traitors who had fled from the Emperor’s^ 
dominions. Neither demand was complied with; and 
the Emperor, with some loss of reputation, soon after 
decamped, being compelled by the necessity of liis 
aftairs to march toward Juanpur and the Behar pro¬ 
vinces, to repress new disturbances which had arisen in 
that quarter. The Rana, upon this, despairing of any 
effectual assistance, was glad to purchase the temporary 
retreat of Beh&der Shah, by consenting to pay a large 
sum of money, and by sending him as a propitiatory 
often',a celebrated crown and belt adorned with 
jewels of inV.nense value*, and other costly presents. 

Humayun determined to employ the interval of quiet, 
which this pacification promised to afford, in putting 
an end to the perpetual invasib’?. R and insurrections of 
the Afghans of Behar, and in punishing ids own rebel- 


* These are said to have been 
the crown and regalia which Saltan 
Mahmud of Malwa carried off from 
the tent of Kutb-Shah of Gujrat 
(a. h. 856, Sefer 1 , a. d. 1452, 
Feb. 23), and which fell into the 
hands of Rana Sanga of Cheitur, 
on the defeat of Sultan Mahmud II. 
of Malwa, about a. h. Q25 (a. d. 
1519). Ferishta, iv. pp. 39. 2 63. 
It will be afterwards seen that, from 
Behader Shah, they were said to 
have passed to Soliman the Mag¬ 
nificent, Emperor of Constantinople. 

There seems some difficulty, how- 
over, in the transmission of these 
regalia. “ When Riina Sanga de¬ 
feated Sultan Mahmud, and made 
him prisoner,” says Baber, (Mem. 
P* 385.), “ the Sultan had on a 
splendid crown-cap and golden 
girdle, which fell into the hands of 
^he pagan, who, when he set Sultan 
Mahmud at liberty, retained them. 


They were now with Bikermajft. 
His elder brother, RuttoriLb who 
had succeeded his father as ’j&Ofc, 
and who was now in possession of 
Cheitur, had sent to desire his 
younger brother to deliver them up 
to him, which he refused to do. By 
the envoys, who came from him to 
wait on me, he now sent me” (Qy 
tendered?) “ this crown and golden 
girdle, and asked Bidna in exchange 
for Rantambor,” &c. We nowhere 
bear of their being regained from 
Baber or his successor. Yet the 
Mirat-e Ahmedi, agreeing with or 
following Ferishta, makes Biker- 
rmijiYs mother give this very waist¬ 
band and jewelled crown, which 
had been captured from Mahmud 
Khiiji I., of Malwa, when the Rana 
defeated him” to Bejnder Shah, to 
induce him to raise the siege. Bird’s 
transl. p. 244. 
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For this purpose, having collected a large 
once more marched from Agra, and had 
reached Xin&r, in the district of Kalpi, on the Jamna, 
Arrested by when his progress was arrested by the intelligence that 
JZS Behader Shah had again laid siege to Cheitiir; and 
that, supported by him, T atir Kha n, the son of Sultan 
Ala-ed-din Lodi, the uncle and rival of the late Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, was advancing, at the head of a formidable 
army, to assert his father’s claim to the throne of Delhi 
itself. He hastened back to Agra, and took immediate 
measures for repelling the aggression, and for hurling 
back the danger on the head of Behader Shah *, whose 
success seemed now to threaten ruin to the house of 
Taimur. But, as Malwa and Gujrat are soon * 0 he- 
come the scene of important operations. becomes 
necessary to interrupt for a while (he course of the 
narrative, in order to give s&he idea of the political 
state of these country^ at this period. 

* ^ abakat-’.^kberi, f. 145.; Fe-l^ff. 35—37. docs not mention the two 
rishta, ii. —74. The Akbernam a J ^(months’ encampment at Gualiar. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AFFAIRS OF GUJRAT AND MALWA. 


SECTION I. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THOSE KINGDOMS. — PROGRESS OF 
BEHADER SHAH. 

DISRUPTION OF Tire F.MPIRF. UNDER SULTAN MU HAMMED TOGHLAK. 

— KINGDOM OB' GUJrAt.— KINGDOM OF MALWA_PROSPERITY OB' 

GUJRAT-ITS IMPORTANCE. — STATE OB' MALWA. — POSITION OF 

THE EARLY MUSUI.mAnS IN INDIA. - PRINCES OF MALWA. _ 

MAHMIJD II. — INTRIGUES OF MOhAfEZ KUAN. —INTERPOSITION OF 

MEDfNI RAO. — RA.TPIJT LEAGUE, AT THE COURT OF MALWA._ 

KINGS OF DELU1 AND GUJrAt INTERFERE-DEFENSIVE MEASURES 

OF MEDINI RAO-THE RAJPUTS ALL-POWERFUL IN MALWA._ 

MAHMUD ATTEMPTS THEIR DISMISSAL —IS DISCOMFITED — ESCAPES 
TO GUJrAt — ms RESTORATION - EXPEDITION AGAINST THE RE¬ 

FRACTORY RAjPUTS, AND DEFEAT. — DISMEMBERMENT OF MALWA. 

behAder siiah in gujrAt—rAna ruttonsi and behAdeu 

SHAH IN MALWA.—MANDU TAKEN.-BEHADER SHAH PROCLAIMED 

king—partition of malwa—capture of silAh-ep-d/n by 

BEIiAdeK.-CATASTROPHE OF ILUSEN. — FURTHER SUCCESSES OF 
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J h is kingdoms both of Malwa and Gujr&t, at a former chap. n. 
period, nearly a century and a half before the time of Sect ~ *• 

1 fumdyun, had been included in the kingdom of Delhi. Disruption 
About the close of the fourteenth century, on the de- 
eline of the Toghlak dynasty, when the empire fell to 
pieces, many of the provinces, and among others Gujrat med x-gh 
and Malwa, became independent sovereignties. The la> 
insane violence and brutal cruelty of Sultan Muhammed 
VOL. II. c 
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Toghlak of Delhi had spread universal alarm over his 
dominions. Having, by his profusion, exhausted the 
treasury, he imposed taxes beyond what his subjects 
could bear. He rigidly enforced them; and the land¬ 
holders and peasantry, to escape from his tyranny, fled 
to the woods and wastes. He tampered with the coin; 
and the distress and ruin, which in all cii’cumstances 
follow an injudicious meddling with the currency, were 
soon experienced. He attempted to remove the popu¬ 
lation and city of Delhi to Doulatabad in the Deklxan; 
and thousands of the wretched inhabitants perished on 
the road and after their arrival, of fatigue, want and 
misery in every shape. Famine, civil war, robbery, 
murder, and anarchy, all over his dominions, marked 
the close of his reign. Driven to desperation by mis- 
government, each district and province was forced to 
provide separately for its own safety; so that, from 
the mere necessity of substituting some kind of govern¬ 
ment for the misrule and rapine that prevailed, several 
new dynasties arose in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

The nobleman who at that crisis rose to be King of 
Gujrat was Mo zeffe r Khan. His origin is uncertain. 
While some describe him as having been the son of a 
low spirit-distiller, or water-carrier; others, with more 
probability, represent him as the son of a Hindu chief 
converted to Muhammedanism.* The menial office, 
which he is said to have filled in the palace, argues 
little; as men of rank in all countries have been eager 
to fill offices nominally menial, about the person of the 
sovereign; and Baber f, a judicious and careful reader 
of history, describes the employment to have been that 
of ono-bcarer. The disorders which tit that period per¬ 
vaded India, and the consequent confusion and indis¬ 
tinctness in the narrative of the historians of the time, 



* Ferishta, vol. iv\ p. 3. 


t Mem. p. 311. 
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us ratlier uncertain as to the extent of Gujrat, 
when its governor assumed the symbols of royalty. His 
capital wa3 Nehrwala or Patan; but what now forms 
the southern part of the province did not then belong 
to it. The new King, however, an active and able man, 
speedily compelled the various Rajas of Kattiawdr, and 
the western peninsula, to acknowledge his authority, 
and to pay tribute. He, likewise, turned his arms 
against the Raja of Eder, and expelled him from his 
dominions. 

Emboldened by this success, he ventured at a future 
time to invade Malwa. That country had also re¬ 
cently undergone a revolution, similar to what had oc¬ 
curred in (J uj rat, and from the same causes. Dilawer 
Khan, a Ghiiri Afghan, from governor had become 
king; and his son Hosheng now reigned. A strong 
party, however, opposed his government, and called in 
to their assistance Mozeffer Shah of Gujrat, who readily 
marched to their aid. The hostile armies met near 
the ancient town of Dhar in Malwa; and, after a des¬ 
perate battle, in which Mozeffer Avas Avounded and 
Hosheng unhorsed, victory declared for the invader; 
and Hosheng was forced to take refuge in Dhar, Avherff 
he Avas besieged, and soon after compelled to surrender. 
Mozeffer, leaving a part of his army in Malwa, to retain 
it in subjection, returned Avith his prisoner to Gujr&t. 
But he had hardly turned his back on his new conquest, 
Avlien, the officers whom he had left in command having 
made some burdensome exactions on the inhabitants, 
the party that had called him in, avIio wanted an ally 
not a master, rose and expelled 1 his troops, setting up a 
king of their own. This change of affairs induced him 
to release Sultan Hosheng from confinement, and to 
send him, accompanied by a strong force, to assert bis 
rights; and the different internal parties, bred ot the 
evils which civil Avar had brought on their country, 
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soon after united, and once more acknowledged Hosheng 
as King of Malwa. 

After the death of Mozeffer Shah, several of his de¬ 
scendants increased the territory of Gujrdt. His grand¬ 
son, Ahmed Shah, a very distinguished prince, and the 
founder of Ahmedabdd, reduced under his power nearly 
the whole country that forms the present Gujrdt, in¬ 
cluding the low lands to the south below the Ghats, the 
Northern Ivokan, and the island of Bombay ; he forced 
the Rajas of the western peninsula, and other chiefs 
bordering on his dominions, especially the Raja of Cham- 
pafnir, who, it is affirmed*, could at that time bring 
sixty thousand men into the field, to pay tribute ; and 
lie carried his victorious arms in different campaigns 
into Khdndesh, and Malwa, the capital of which he be¬ 
sieged. Under him, and his immediate successoi’s, 
Gujrdt obtained a high degree of prosperity. 

One of them, Mahmud Shah Bigara, was particularly 
successful. He besieged and took the strong and, in 
the opinion of the natives, impregnable hill-forts of 
Girnal or Jfinagar, and of Champanlr f ; he did much 
to consolidate the kingdom within; and without, he 
e&tended his marches in different expeditions, as far as 
the Indus on one side, and Doulatabad in the Dekhan 
on the other; at the same time that he carried on an 
active war, by sea and land, with the Portuguese. 

His .son, Mozefler Shah II. maintained the glory of 
his arms. He restored the King of Malwa to the throne 
of that kingdom, from which he had been expelled by 
a combination of Rajput chiefs, taking Mandu from 
them by storm. To this prince, with the intervention 
of the short reigns of two of his brothers, Sultan Be- 

* Ferishta, iv. p. t>6. and gar, a fort). Ferishta mentions 

! Jt is pretended that the re- another and more probable origin, 
d notion of these two strong hill- namely, the colour of his nius- 
fnrts gave rise to Mahmud’s ap- tnchios. 
pellatiuii of Bigara (from bu } two. 
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r Shah had succeeded, and now swayed the sceptre 
Gujrat. 

That kingdom had always an extraordinary influence 
over the neighbouring states; and could raise armies, 
and subsidise troops, with a facility apparently dispro- 
portioned to its extent. But few countries in the world 
are more blest in a fertile soil and a favourable climate; 
and the possession of the great emporia of Cambay, 
Diu, and Surat, besides other convenient harbours, had 
enriched it with the most active commerce of any 
portion of India. The greater part of the trade of that 
country with Persia, Arabia, Africa, the Red Sea, and 
Europe, besides an active coasting trade, passed through 
its harbours; and the various commodities imported 
from these regions were conveyed over Hindustan, and 
the north of the Dekhan, through its provinces, and by 
its merchants. The benefit of this trade overflowed 
upon the country, which became a garden, and enriched 
the treasury of the prince. The noble mosques, col¬ 
leges, palaces and tombs, the remains of which still 
adorn Ahinedab&d, and its other cities, to this day, 
while they excite the admiration of the traveller, prove 
both the wealth and the taste of the founders. 

The same circumstances which, on the decline of the 
Toghlak dynasty of Delhi, induced the governor of 
Gujrat to assert his independence, had, as has been 
noticed, a similar effect on Dil&wer Khan, the governor 
of Malwa; who also assumed the sovereign power in 
his capital of Dhar. We have seen his son Ilosheng 
defeated and made prisoner, and again restored to his 
kingdom by the Sultan of Gujrdt. Hosheng Ghiiri was 
the founder of Mandu. After his death, the intrigues 
in his court led to the murder of his successor; ami the 
son of his prime minister was raised to the throne, 
under the title of Sultan Mahmiid Khilji.* He was an 
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able prince; but the country, in consequence of the dis¬ 
sensions that always attend a change of dynasty, was 
harassed for some time by civil wars. .1 he v\ eakness 
of the kings of Delhi, at this period, enabled Sultan 
Mahmud to extend his dominions on different sides; 
and he reduced the important forts and disti icts of 
Bhflsa, Chdnd 4 ri, and Hoshengdbfid in Malwa. He car¬ 
ried his arms into the centre of the Rajput states, re¬ 
duced Kambelmdr in Mewar, and besieged the mountain 
capital of Cheitiir. He even aspired to the throne of 
Delhi, and engaged in war, not only with the King of 
Gujrat, but with the kings of the Deklian, of Khdndesh, 
and of Judnpiir; with which last he had quarreled about 
the possession of Kalpi on the Jumna. He lev ied con¬ 
tributions on Kota and Bidna, and added Mandsur, Man- 
delgar, Bundi and Rantambor to his dominions. At 
one time, he overran Gujrdt ; but was finally defeated, 
near Ahmeddbad, and compelled to retreat from that 
country. He was one of the most distinguished princes 
of his age ; and, in his reign, Malwa attained die sum¬ 
mit of its power and glory. _ 

Much of the time of all the Musulrnan kings of India, 
and among others of the Sultans of Malwa, seems to 
have been employed in reducing to subjection the halt- 
independent Hindu chiefs in or bordering on their 
states. The Musulmans had no hold of the country, 
but by military force. Their capital was a camp; and 
the different towns and forts that they occupied, were 
posts in an enemy’s country. The great mass of the 
population had no sympathy with them, either in religion 
or civil policy. The popular religion was considered 
by their conquerors as a guilty idolatry, which it was, 
to a certain degree, sinful even to tolerate; and pious 
or bigoted princes were often led to persecute their 
pagan subjects. They had no general system for con¬ 
ducting their internal government. The will of the 
rider, capricious and uncertain at best, but to which 
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was no check, was the acknowledged rule.* For¬ 
tunately, the old inhabitants were strongly attached to 
their own system of village and district government, 
which remedied many of the evils of political neglect 
and oppression to which they were exposed; and they 
continued to be warmly devoted to such of their native 
chiefs as still maintained their authority in their here¬ 
ditary states. As the Musulmans extended their power, 
first by arms, and afterwards gradually by colonisation 
and proselytism, the range of territory enjoyed by these 
little Hindu chieftains was gradually diminished, and 
the power of many of them was, in the end, altogether 
extinguished. The superiority of the Musulmans in¬ 
creased every day. The cau ses of this were vai'ious. 
They were strangers, and felt that their power, and in 
some degree their existence, in India, depended upon 
their mutually supporting each other. They were 
bigots to their religion, and this bigotry, which was in¬ 
creased by their being placed among infidels and hea¬ 
thens, whom they regarded as the enemies of God, and 
whose lands and wealth they willingly imagined were 
unjustly withheld from the true believer, whose natural 
portion they were, formed another bond of union. 
They had also a burning zeal for making proselytes, 
indifferent whether by argument or force ; and their 
great power was naturally attended with great success 
The Hindus, on the contrary, long divided, even under 
their own great monarchies, into petty principalities 
that had little intercourse with each other, but in the 
way of quarrel or hostility, had no principle of union, 
except in cases of intolerable oppression; and that only 
against the immediate tyrant of the hour. Their prin¬ 
ciples of quietism led them to acquiesce in any gov ern- 


* See Genera! Vans Kennedy’s Royal Asiatic Sor -ty, vol. ii.) 
admirable little “ Abstract of Mu- especially bis additional remarks on 
hummedan Law,” (Journal of the the UrJ) or customary law, p. 1,57. 
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ment once established; and though they might 
they could not gain by proselytism, since with them 
religion .vas a matter of birth, and every one was 
held to be bound for life to the- class and faith in which 
he was born; so that, by their tenets, no converts could 
be received. In war, too, the Muhammedans, who 
were not always braver than their Hindu enemies, 
owed their superiority to the same causes that have 
ensured success to the Europeans in modern times. 
They had more active energy of character, were more 
intelligent, were more ready to change their policy and 
their tactics as experience required; and had the un¬ 
speakable advantage of being constantly joined by new 
crowds of adventurers from Tartary, Persia, Arabia, 
and Afghanistan. These adventurers flocked to sup¬ 
port them, inspired with all the ardour, activity, and 
enterprise natural to men who had still their fortune 



to make, and whose minds and bodies were still un- 
enervated by the impatience of exertion, and the habit 
of self-indulgence which in India are almost inevitably 
generated by the physical and moral influences that 
surround those educated in the country. It is to be 
remembered, too, that though the great majority were 
bold, hardy, ignorant, and unpolished adventurers, 
many of them were men of no mean class, gentlemen 
and scholars, some of whom had served in the wars of 
different countries; while others had their minds en¬ 
riched with all the literature, both of the Turki nations 
and of Persia and Arabia. This literature, which we 
are too opt to despise, while totally ignorant of its 
nature and extent, however defective in some of its 
branches, if measured by the standard of modern Eu¬ 
rope, was yet extremely valuable; not only as affording 
some acquaintance with the positive sciences and arts, 
but as, to a certain degree, counteracting the harsh 
bigotry of the Muhammedan religion. It had a ten¬ 
dency to open and refine the reason and imagination 
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iie ample stores of history, as well as of moral truth 
ingenious speculation, which it possessed; while s ' f1, ' 
its poetry, enriched and animated by the gcniu-' of such 
writers as Ferdausi, Hafez, Sadi, and Jami,—names 
that fall dead on a western ear — displayed an enthu¬ 
siasm, a sublimity, and a grace, to which the west, since 
the most favoured ages of Greece and Rome, had no¬ 
thing to compare. These new comers constantly in¬ 
fused a fresh spirit of ardour and enterprise into the 
descendants of their countrymen, whom they found in 
India; they generally occupied the higher offices; and, 
in several instances, on a change of dynasty, were ele¬ 
vated to the throne. The Musulmans, inflamed by the 
spirit of political and military adventure, were gene¬ 
rally on the offensive, an invaluable advantage ; the 
Hindus, with the inertia common to their character 
and cherished by their religion, and with the passive¬ 
ness often found in old establishments, acted merely on 
the defensive. Of these foreigners, in Hindustan in 
general, the Turks and Moghuls, the Afghans and 
Persians, were most numerous; while, in Gujrdt and 
the Dekhan, the adventui’ers of these races were often 
counterbalanced by the Abyssinians and Arabs. These 
observations may serve to account for the nearly uni¬ 
form success and progress of the Muhammedan arms, 
with a few remarkable exceptions to be afterwards 
noticed. In Malwa, nearly all the great chiefs were 
Hindus; many of them Ihijputs, the bravest of the 
Hindus, who have more feeling of common origin than 
usually belongs to their countrymen. 

The reigns of the son and grandson of Sultan Mah- Princes of 
mud Khilji were chiefly remarkable for the disgusting A . iil srs- 
sensuality and wanton cruelty of these princes. That 
of Sultan Mahmud II. was more important 
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business, that are tlie lot of hereditary pi'inces, 
educated under ambitious ministers, and confined to 
the pleasures and amusements of the haram. Sultan 
Mahmud, a weak prince, but personally brave, wa 3 
raised to the throne by his father’s will and the influ¬ 
ence of the minister, Mohdfez Khan; though he had 
two elder brothers. The Sultan soon felt that he was 
a mere puppet in the hands of a party, who sought to 
govern in his name. He had ambition enough to wish 
to deliver himself from this thraldom, and to assert his 
authority. For that purpose, he fled from the palace; 
and thus, for a time, escaped from the personal re¬ 
straint to which he had been subjected. Alarmed at 
this manifestation of an unexpected spirit, Mohdfez 
Ivhan attempted to throw down the idol he had raised ; 
and placed Mahmud’s immediate elder brother on the 
throne, under the name of Muhammed Shah. Sultan 
Mahmud was, at first, supported in asserting his au¬ 
thority only by the Persians, Arabs, and Abyssiuians 
immediately about the court ; but, as these foreigners, 
though numerous and personally brave, had not been 
long enough settled in Malwa to establish any exten¬ 
sive influence among the natives, and so depended 
chiefly on their individual numbers and vigour, he 
must have sunk under the power of his rival, had he 
not been opportunely joined by Medini Kao or Rai, a 
powerful Rajput chief, who brought over to his cause 
not only the force of his own tribe, but the support of 
the great body of the Hindu population; the example 
of so eminent a leader being followed by many other 
men of rank and consequence. Mohdfez, and his king, 
Muhammed Shah, were in the end driven out of Malwa; 
and took refuge, first in Gujrat, and next in Berdr. 
But this did not restore the country to repose; for, on 
the death of the eldest brother of Mahmud, a party 
declared his son Mahsds king, under the title of 
This prince, however, seeing no prospect of 
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Ie>\s, soon gave himself up to Sultan Mahmud, who c *j 
thus the satisfaction of having one of his rivals in 
his power, while the other was driven into exile. These 
events were passing, between that important period of 
1 'fiber’s life when he was driven from Ferghana, and 
that when he once more attempted the conquest of 
iransoxiana, after the defeat and death of Sheibani 
.Khan. 

. ~ ’ u * though Mahmud thus became the only sovereign msput 
in Malwa, his throne was far from being secure; for ]£»*£* 
while Med ini Rao, his prime minister, managed every- 
thing with absolute authority, the jealousy which al¬ 
ways subsisted between the Rajput and Musulman lords 
was not abated. The former, — from meeting together 
at court, instead of residing as formerly detached in 
their little principalities; and from their “reliance upon 
and pride in, the talents of the minister,—had miined 
more of that principle of cohesion, which is as necessary 
lor the permanence of political as of physical bodies, 
than is usually attained among Hindu chiefs. The 
i-iuhammedan lords, on the other hand, mourned to see 
their king and the country directed by Pagans. To 
remove this grievance, a confederacy was formed amon^ 
them, under Bohjat Khan, then the chief of Chdnddrh 
in which the pagan Rais of Gondevdna were induced to 
join. Med ini Rao, however, who did not slumber, was 
successful in detaching from the league Sekander Khau 
of Bhilsa, one of the principal confederates. Alarmed 
at this defection, the Musulman lords invited the exiled 
Muhammed Shah Ch&nddri, that they might once more 
oppose him to his younger brother, Sultan Mahmud. 

But still, even with the assistance of his name, finding 
themselves unable to cope with Mediui Rao, they called 
in Sultan Sekander Lodi ot Delhi, and Mozefl’er Shah 
of Gujrat *, resolved, at any cost, to check this Hindu 


* Fcrishta, vol. iv. pp. 252 , 253 . 
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influence, and to defend the Muhainuiedans, now over¬ 
borne by the power of the Rajputs. 

The Xing of Delhi, Sultan Sekander Lodi, glad of 
so favourable an opportunity of extending his influence 
over the kingdom of Malwa, sent a body of twelve 
thousand cavalry, under Imdd-ul-nnilk Lodi, to assist 
Muhammed Shah; while, on the side of Gujrat, Mozeffer 
Shah, at the head of an army, entered the country, and 
advanced as far as Dhdr. At the same time, Sekander 
Khan of Bhilsa, who had lately joined the Sultan, once 
more revolted and sided with the confederates. Medini 
Rao, undismayed by the dangers that encompassed him 
on every hand, resolved to bend his chief force, in the 
first place, against him whom he regarded as the most 
formidable opponent. While he despatched an army 
against Sekander Khan, to keep him in check, he him¬ 
self marched to meet Mozeffer Shah, who had now ap¬ 
proached Mdndu ; engaged and defeated him, and drove 
him back into his own country. Against Sekander of 
Bhilsa, his arms were less fortunate; for the general 
sent to oppose him having fallen at the close of a suc¬ 
cessful action, Sekander rallied his broken troops, and 
totally defeated Mahmud’s army, thus deprived of its 
leader.* 

Medini Rao, on his return from his campaigns against 
the troops of Gujrdt, neglecting, for the present, Se¬ 
kander Khan, who after his victory had retired to 
Sivds, advanced to meet the more important invasion 
that threatened him from Chdnderi. The force there 
collected was led by his rival Moliafez Khan, accom¬ 
panied by Muhammed Shah; and was composed of the 
disaffected nobles of Malwa, and the Delhi auxiliaries. 
The hostile armies approached, and lay opposite to each 
other, neither party being in haste to bring the contest 
to a final issue, by hazarding a decisive battle. A t this 



* Fciislita, vol. r . Pl ». ”53, 254. 
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sis, the prince, Malisds (Hosheng II.), who was in 
Sultan Mahmud's camp, and Sadr Khan, an officer of 
great rank and consideration, deserted and joined the 
invaders; carrying along with them a large body of 
cavalry. ]’>y this defection the affairs of Sultan Mahmud 
seemed to be brought to the brink of ruin. Fortunately 
for him, however, the general in command of the auxi¬ 
liaries of Delhi, presuming too much upon the value of 
his services, and mistaking the feelings of those whom 
he came to succour, insisted with Bohjat Khan of Ohan- 
deri, the chief oi most influence among the insurgents, 
and the real leader of the revolt, that the public prayers 
should be read in the name of Sultan Sekander Lodi, 
as the supreme sovereign. This he absolutely refused 
to admit. Besides such attachment as he may have 
had to Muhammed Shah, for whom he was fighting his 
own power, and that of the other confederate nobles, 
rested on the weakness of their King; and they were 
little disposed, by acknowledging a more powerful 
prince, to resign all their own importance. This pro¬ 
duced a coolness, which was followed by Bohjat Khan’s 
withdrawing himself from the camp of the allies. Sultan 
Sekander probably discovered that Malwa was not yet 
ready to fall into his hands, and the Delhi auxiliaries 
were soon after recalled. In the extremity to which 
, K > ’ n hi 3 turn, was reduced by these losses, Muhammed 
Shah, resolving to strike a bold coup-dc-main, de¬ 
spatched a strong body of his troops, by a circuitous 
route, to surprise Mandu. But this detachment was 
overtaken and defeated; and Mohafez Khan, who con¬ 
ducted it in person, ’was slain. In spite of this disaster, 
however, Muhammed Shah and Bohjat Khan, who had 
again joined him on the retreat of the Delhi troops, 
succeeded, by the intervention of Sheikh Oulia, a holy 
man, in concluding a peace with Sultan Mahmud; by 
■which Raison, Bhilsa, and Dhamoni were assigned to 
Muhammed Shah, as a provision for his support, at the 
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same time that a general amnesty was granted 
his followers; and Medini Rao was glad thus to be able 
to put aii end to hostilities, which exhausted the king¬ 
dom and endangered its independent existence. 

Subsequent To conclude the history of this little kingdom, some 
years after these transactions, Muhammad Shah died, 
leaving a son Ahmed Shah. Sultan Ibr&hfrn Lodi, who 
had now succeeded his father in the throne of Delhi, 
and who professed to be the ally and protector of the 
prince, carried him off, and committed the charge of 
his forts to such persons as he supposed to be in his 
own interest. When Rdna Siinga, the head of the Hindu 
interest, advanced to attack Sultan Ibrahim, the go¬ 
vernor of these strongholds, being much more attached 
to the R.ijpiits than to Delhi, revolted; and all these 
places, with Chanderi and many other towns, fell into 
the hands of the Rdna, who bestowed them on his 
allies, the leading Rajput chiefs of Malwa. Raisen 
and Bhilsa he gave to Silah-ed-din; and Chanderi to 
Medini Rao.* * 

o cKijputs The conclusion of a peace, and the discomfiture of 
the Musulman confederacy, had left Medini Rao and 
the Rdjpiits all-powerful at the court of Malwa. They 
filled the principal offices with their dependents; the 
royal guards were composed entirely of Rajputs. An 
unsuccessful attempt made to secure Mandu for the 
Muhammedan interest by revolt, gave a colour for re¬ 
moving the few Moslems who still continued to hold 
any charge of importance. Except the personal ser¬ 
vants of the king, about twenty in number f, few were 
Mahmtiii left in any situation of trust. The king either taking 
thor’dlt an f -d arm these proceedings, or wrought upon by 
the complaints and representations of the discontented 
Musulmans about his person, resolved for once to act 
with vigour and to dismiss his RAjptit troops. This 

* Perish tit, rol. iv. p. 2 56. says, two hundred, 
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iave been no easy task even for the ablest prince. 
Te mode of doing it adopted by Mahmud, proved only 
his 'weakness and ignorance. It is usual, Li many 
parts of India, when a master discharges a servant of 
some consideration, with whom he wishes to pai’t on 
friendly terms, to present him, as a mark of his good 
will, a little betel-nut and lime wrapped up in a leaf *, 
as is done to a guest when taking leave. As the 
Rajput troops amounted to forty thousand, the king 
ordered that number of packets of pan to be prepared, 
and sent in baskets to Medini Rao, that he might pre¬ 
sent them to the troops, and at once dismiss the whole 
army. The Rajputs, inflamed at the indignity, called 
upon Medini Rao to depose Mahmud, and at once to 
elevate his own son, the Rai-Rdian f, to the throne. 
The minister, by his influence, contrived to suppress 
this mutiny ; but Mahmud, tired of the restraint under 
which he felt himself, ancl too pusillanimous to resort 
to any politic or manly measure, — with dastardly im¬ 
becility attempted, by means of his household servants, 
to assassinate Medini Rao and Salbhan, his principal 
ministers. Salbhan fell murdered under their blows ; 
but Medini Rao escaped, severely wounded. No sconcr 
did the troops hear of this violent outrage, than they 
rushed to the palace, which they attacked; but were 
repulsed by the personal bravery of the king and his 
immediate attendants; and were once more appeased 
by Medini Rao, who was, to appearance, again received 
into favour.£ Mahmiid, however, not long after, con¬ 
trived to escape from the palace, with but a few atten 
dants; and made good his way into Gujrat. 

From Gujrdt, he soon returned, accompanied by 
Mozeffer Shah, then king of the country, at the head of 
a powerful army. Medini Rao, though deprived of 
that authority which in monarchical countries attends 

* Pan-supari. % Tabaklit-i-Akbcri, f. 453.; Fe- 
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the name of king, took active measures to sustain his 
cause. He left his son to defend Mandu, and himself 
hastened to meet the invaders in the field; but, soon 
finding himself too weak to oppose the army of the two 
kings, with any hopes of success, he retreated; and, 
having reinforced the garrison of Mandu, proceeded to 
Cheitur, to solicit succour from Rana Sanga, at that 
period the chief of the R&jpiit race. The allied sove¬ 
reigns, advancing, took Dhar; and then besieged Man¬ 
du, which, in the course of a few days, surrendered on 
terms ; but the terms were broken by the besiegers, the 
place attacked and carried by surprise, and nineteen 
thousand Rdjpiits, without discrimination of age or sex, 
are said to have perished, —numbers falling in th ejohar 
or voluntary massacre, by which the sack of the place 
was accompanied.* Mozeffer Shah, having reinstated 
Sultan Mahmud in his capital, returned to Gujrat, leav¬ 
ing an auxiliary force behind him under Asof Khan. 

But though Sultan Mahmud was thus restored to his 
capital and the adjoining provinces, a large portion of 
Malwa was still hostile to him. Medini llao possessed 
Cluindcri andGagrown ; while Silah-ed-din held Bhilsa, 
Raison, and Sarangput, some of the most important 
forts and districts of Malwa. While these chiefs were 
nearly independent, or dependant rather on the Rana 
than on Mahmud, their extensive territories could 
hardly be reckoned parts of his kingdom... Sultan 
Mahmud resolved, therefore, to reduce them to obe¬ 
dience ; and led his own troops and his Gujrat aux¬ 
iliaries against Gagrown, which he besieged. 

Medini Rai, having been joined by Rana Sanga from 
Gheitiir, advanced with a formidable army to its assis¬ 
tance. On hearing of this movement, Mahmud raised 
the siege, and made several days’ march to meet him. 
On the Last of these days, the Sultan, after a long 

* Forishta makes the siege last which are detailed in the Tabahat-:- 
some months, ard says nothing oi Akbori, ff. 455, 456. 
the treachery, the particulars of 
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:b, came to his ground about seven kos from the 
enemy. Rana Sdnga, however, who had heard of his 
approach, and who was determined to attack him while 
his troops were fatigued and in disorder, mounted and 
moved forward. As he approached the camp, he came 
upon scattei’ed parties of Mahmud’s men ; but, even 
when he had reached the main army, found all in dis¬ 
order, and no regular opposition was attempted. It 
could hardly be called a battle. Thirty-two of the 
chief nobles of Malwa fell in the contest and rout that 
ensued; as did Asof Khan, and hundreds of the Gujr&t 
auxiliaries. Sultan Mahmud himself was taken pri¬ 
soner, after an obstinate resistance, in which he re¬ 
ceived several wounds. He was, as we have seen, 
generously treated by Rana Sdnga, and restored to his 
kingdom ; partly, perhaps, by the influence of Medfni 
Kao. But, as Medini Rao, Silah-ed-din, and Sekander 
Khan of Sivds, besides a number of small chiefs, re¬ 
tained their possessions; and, as Rana Sanga had him¬ 
self seized upon many districts, insomuch that not 
above a tenth part of the kingdom of Malwa remained 
in the Sultan’s hands, the revenues of the state were 
miserably impaired. Indeed, it was generally believed 
that the Edna was restrained from occupying the whole 
kingdom only by respect for the power and influence of 
Mozeffer Shah.* 

But the imprudence of Sultan Mahmiid soon involved 
him in new dangers. On the death of Mozefler Shah, 
Behdder Shah, after two reigns of only a few months’ 
duration, succeeded to the throne of Gujrdt; and 
Chand Khan, his younger brother, fled to Mandu, 
where he was entertained by Mahmiid. Attempts 
were made to engage in his cause the Emperor Baber, 
who, by this time, had gained possession of the throne 
of Delhi; and a correspondence was carried 01 between 


* Tab. A kb. f. 457. ; Ferishta, iv. p. 262. 
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Delhi and Mtindu, for that purpose. Information of 
this reached Behdder, who sinothei'ed his resentment 
for the moment, hut resolved to take the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity to revenge the injury. 

About two years afterwards, Baber himself appeared 
on the stage of Malwa. After lie had defeated Edna 


Sanga, he turned his arms 


against 


Medini Rao, the 


chief supporter of the Rdjput interest in Malwa; and 
took by storm Chdnderi, the seat of his power, with 
the slaughter of all its defenders, and of that eminent 
man himself. He restored it to Ahmed Shah, Mu- 
hammed Shah’s son, whose cause he affected to espouse, 
leaving a “ governor over him.” It was the Emperor’s 
intention to have followed up his success by reducing 
Bhilsa, Raisen and Sarangpur, the Chiefship of Sildh- 
ed-din, and then to have marched to Cheitur to attack 


the Rana in his capital; but this plan he was forced to 
abandon, by insurrections, which made his presence 
necessary in the eastern provinces.* 

At this period, Rana Sanga died, and was succeeded 
by his son Rana Ruttonsi. Sultan Mahraiid, thinking 
this a favourable opportunity to recover what he had 
lost, with that spirit of restless incapacity which marked 
his character, sent an army to attack and plunder the 
new Eana’s territories. Ruttonsi, in revenge of this 
injury, marched into his dominions; upon which the 
Sultan advanced from Sarangpur to oppose him. Here 
he summoned to his standard Sildh-ed-din (with whom 
he had, a few years before, been at war; and whom he 
had even deprived of Sarangpdr) and Moyfn Khan, the 
adopted son of the late Sekander Khan of Sivds. He 
now, wher too late, attempted to conciliate these chiefs. 
On Moyin Khan ho conferred the title of Masnad Khan, 
and presented him with a scarlet pavilion; to Sildh- 
ed-dln he gave some additional villages, near his various 


* Baber's Mem, p. 377, $78. 
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i’s. But the Sultan had ceased to command their 
confidence ; and these noblemen, — believing that the 
avours conferred upon them were intended to serve a 
Present purpose, while his hatred was in nothing* 
a oated, and . that they had every thing to apprehend 
loni his intrigues, — soon after left his camp and joined 
t ie Kuna. Meanwhile, Beh&der Shah, seizing the op- 
poi tunity for which lie had been in wait, of prosecuting 
ns 1 e\ enge, had also entered Malwa. The Rfina, with 
ic i lalwa chiefs who had joined him, marched towards 
ie ving of Grujrdt, that all might act in concert, 
on fan .Mahmud, filled with alarm at this revolt and 
double invasion, sent to Behiider Shah, professing his 
readiness to wait upon him; but, under various frivolous 
pretexts, constantly put off the time of meeting. Be- 
hader, at length, aware of his insincerity, pushed on to 
Mandu, Ins capital, into which the Sultan had thrown 
himself; and. after a short siege, took it by escalade. 
Mahmud fell into his hands, and was at first treated 
with respect; but three days afterwards, on some of¬ 
fence, real or pretended, Behader Shah proclaimed him¬ 
self KingMalwa; and next day sent off the Sultan, 
iu chains, with twenty of his sons, under an escort of 
an hundred horse, to be confined in the hill-fort of 
Uiampanir. But the escort that attended him being 
attacked, near Dokad, during the night by a party of 
» nls, lie was put to death by his guard, to prevent a 
i escuc. 1 his event occurred only three months after 
llumayuu had mounted the throne.* 


Ferishta, in the History of 
Mniwa, (vol. iv. p. 368.) fixes the 
date of the storming of M4ndu, on 
thw 9 Slmban, a. ii. £;32, (22 May, 
A * D * 1526). This can hardly be 
correct, as Baber, { Mem. p. 376.) in 
Moharrem 934, (Jan. 15 >8), speaks 
cd Sultan Mahmud as still in Mandu. 
1 he real date is probably a. ii. Q3 7, 
s h4ban9, (a. n. l .031 / March 8), 


that assigned in the Tabakute Ak- 
beri, and by Ferishta iu the History 
of Gujriit (vol. iv. p. 113.). In the 
History of Kiindesh (vol. iv. p. 310.), 
Ferishta seems to place the reduction 
of Mandu, and, consequently, the 
death of Sultan Mahmud, iu n. 
9: 9 (a. d. 1532-3). The Mirdt-i- 
Ahinedi ( Bird's tr an si. p.238.) makes 
the escalade of Mandu take place 
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Behdder Shah and Rana Ruttonsi now overran 


Sl 


Maiwa. The capital, with the western and northern 
provinces, Behdder added to his dominions. The Ratui, 
on the other hand, seems to have added little to his own 
immediate territories; but the Maiwa lords, who had 
espoused his interest, and who, for some time before, 
had acknowledged his authority, he confirmed in the 
possession of Rdisen, Rantambor, Sarangpur, and several 
other extensive districts. 

The ambition of Behiider, nourished by success, was 
not to be restrained by conventions and treaties. 
Sildh-ed-din or Silhadi was too powerful a subject not 
to be viewed with jealousy ; and he determined to ruin 
him. That chieftain’s son, who was in Behdder’s camp, 
was sent to invite his father to wait upon the King, 
who wished to consult with him before returning to 
Gujrdt* The Rdjput, leaving his son in Ujein, met 
Behadcr Shah near Dhdr. That prince entered the 
fort, accompanied only by Silhadi, whom he there 
treacherously seized, with the two Rajputs by whom 
the chief was attended. One of them, laying his hand 
on his dagger, drew it, and prepared for resistance. 
“ Forbear,” said the chief, “ it is me whom you are 
killing.” “ ’Twas in your defence it was drawn,” said 
his faithful follower ; “ but, since my act endangers you, 
thus I slay myself, and escape the misery of seeing you 
a prisoner.” With these words, he inflicted on himself 
several mortal wounds, “ and so,” says the Musulman 
historian, “ went to hell.” Behdder’s pretext for this out¬ 
rage, and for his quarrel with Sildh-eJ-din, was that the 
pagan had in his seraglio several Muhammedan women, 
and even some ladies of the haram of a deceased Sultan. 


20 Shaban, (a. n. 937) and the 
surrender of Mahmud Shah follow, 
12 Moharrem, a. h. 938, (2(> Aug. 
1.031). Ferishta makes him killed 
five days after the escalade (14 
Shaban). The Tabakate Akberi 


makes his death occur on the Sheb-e- 
Herat (15 Shaban) one day later, 
f. 4 59. Instead of twenty sons, 
Ferishta gives him seven. 

* Tabakate Akberi, ft\ 3gl. 459-i 
Baber’s Mem. pp. 312. 371k 
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e King, after getting SiMh-ed-din into his power, 
entered his dominions, and, with little opposition, 
gained possession of Ujein, Sarangpur, and Bhilsa. He 
finally besieged the brother and one of the sons of that 
chief in the strong fort of Raisen, which contained also 
his wives and family, and, after a long siege, reduced 
it to the greatest distress. 


Sillnidi, though in captivity, and even, it is said, com¬ 
pelled to renounce his own religion for the Moslem creed, 
most keenly sympathised with his afflicted subjects. 
Seeing no prospect of relief from an army sent to his 
assistance by Rana Ruttonsi, a prince far inferior in all 
lespects to liis illustrious father, and in which his own 
son Bhopat served with the shattered remains of his 
force, was compelled to seek relief in submission or 
despair. A capitulation was at length entered into, on 
condition that the fort was to be given up, but that the 
lives, liberties, and honour of all -who were in it should 
be respected, and that Silah-ed-din was to be set at large. 
That chieftain asked permission to enter the fort for the 
purpose of bringing out the females of his household, in 
terms of the treaty. Here he had to sustain the ’re¬ 
proaches of his wife, Durgawati, a daughter of Rana 
Sanga, who, distrusting any Moslem promises, declared 
her resolution to die free and unblemished, and con¬ 
cluded her invectives by setting fire to a pile that she 
bad reared, which consumed in its flames the palace 
and seven hundred beautiful females that were in the 
haram. Silah-ed-din himself, stung to madness, put on 
his armour, and, accompanied by his brother, rushed 
out with their devoted followers, and died the death of 
Rajputs. Behader bestowed R&isen, with Bhilsa and 
fTanderi, on Alem Khan Jildl-Jvhan Jigat*, a noble- 
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* The Mirate Ahmecll calls him the beginning of his brother Sultan 

^ultan Alem Lodi. He seems to Ibrahim’s reign. See also Baber’s 

k&fen the son of a hultan Jilal- Mem. pp. 34^. 33,0. 
khan, who aspired to the throne in 
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man, who had lately held the government of Kalpi, 
under Baber; but who had subsequently fled from that 
place, and renounced his allegiance.* Having thus 
strengthened his power in Malwa, Behader returned in 
triumph to his hereditary dominions. 

Besides his conquests in Malwa, Behader Shah had 
extraordinary success in other quai’ters. He marched 
through the territories of his nephew, Miran Muhammed 
Khan, the prince of Kandesh, to succour Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
the King of Berar, when attacked by the kings of Beder 
and Ahmednagarf; and, driving the invaders before 
him, advanced by Jalna to Doulalabad. He compelled 
Burhdn Nizam Shah to acknowledge him as King of 
Ahmednagar, as well as Gujrat; and to read the public 
prayers in his name. He gained some important ad¬ 
vantages over the Portuguese, who infested his domi¬ 
nions. He was fond of state, and affected much pomp 
and splendour, both in his court and camp. His armies 
were numerous, and the Prince of Kandesh, and the 
King of Berdr, served in them with their auxiliaries; 
as did the legitimate Prince of Malwa, who was allowed 
or compelled to attend his court.J 



* Baber's Mem. p. 378.; Fe- 
nshta, vol. iv. pp. 270. 118. 

f Briggs's Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 
*89.; vol. iv. p. 112. 

X The greater part of the pre¬ 
ceding narrative i9 from the Taba- 
kate Akberi, ff. $ 89 — $Q%. Fe¬ 
rishta, Hist, of Gujrat, vol. iv. 
pp. I — 123.; Hist, of Malwa, Ibid, 
pp. 167— 269 .; Hist, of Kandesh. 


Ibid. p. 310., corrected by a few 
short notices in Baber's Memoirs. 

It may be remarked, that the 
different histories of Ferishta vary 
from each other in several par¬ 
ticulars, especially in the chronology. 
In each, he probably followed the 
historian of the particular dynasty 
whose annals he was writing. 
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SHAU IN MALWA AND RAjPUTANA-nE FORMS A LEAGUE AGAINST 
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STORM AND SACK OF CHEITUR BY BEuAdER SHAH_THE ARMIES 
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OF THE KING — I1IS TROOPS PLUNDERED AND PURSUED_INVEST¬ 
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-mAnDU PLUNDERED BY THE IMPERIALISTS.-HUmAyUN SUPREME 

IN MALWA. 


Ihe destruction of the kingdom of Malwa, as an inde¬ 
pendent state, entirely changed the political relations 
which had subsisted between the rulers of Gujrat and 
Cheitur. Formerly, they wore often allies; hencefor¬ 
ward, they of necessity became direct rivals. The spoils 
a nd provinces of that extensive country were the prize 
for which both Contended. In this contest, the means 
which they employed to attain their objects were diilb- 
rent. The King endeavoured to occupy the country 
directly by his own troops; the liana, to secure an 
ascendency by the intervention of chieftains of great 
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local influence. The wealth and commercial prosperity 
of Gujrat enabled Behdder Shah to bring into the field 
a large regular army and a powerful artillery; the 
Rana’s gallant followers were ever prepared to sacrifice 
their lives for their chief or their tribe, in the day of 
battle, but they had no means of keeping the field for 
any great length of time, or of securing permanently 
such conquests as they made. A battle being gained, 
or a city stormed and pillaged, they were eager to 
return to their homes, with their glory and their plun¬ 
der. The constitution of the Rajpfit states, a con- 
federacy of tribes or of little chieftains, was little suited 
for retaining distant possessions. 

The attack of Beh&der Shah on Siliih-ed-dm had 
brought the Rina into the field, in his defence. But 

<D 1 

the Rajput army were no longer directed by a warrior 
like Rana Sdnga. Rdna Ruttonsi, after a short reign, 
had yielded the sword of command to his brother Biker- 
mijit.* This impolitic pi’ince, having disgusted the 
chiefs, who formed the strength of his armies, could 
offer but an imperfect resistance to the attack of Be- 
hader; who now, flushed with victory, invaded his 
territories, year after year. In the summer after the 
death of Sildh-ed-din, following up his success, he re¬ 
duced the important fortress of Gdgrown, and sent an 
army to besiege Rantambor. Though compelled to 
hasten back to Diu, to check the encroachments of the 
Portuguese on his coasts, he next season returned to 
Malwa; inarched victorious through its provinces; and, 
not only wrested from his rival the conquests made by 
Rdna Sdnga in that kingdom, but even advanced into 
the Rina’s hereditary dominions, and besieged him in 

* The period of the death of neous. As Colonel Tod allows 
Uuttonsi, and accession of Bikerma- lluttonsia reign of live years, and as 
ju . is not well Known. The Musul- he ascended the inasnad in a. h. 
man historians do not fix it; and 0.34, his death may be placed a. h. 
the chronology of the Rajputs them- ()3g t 
selves is in general extremely erro- 
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ur itself. We have seen, that, in spite of the chap. ii. 
march of the Emperor Humdyun, as far as Gudlidr, to ‘ 
his assistance, the Rdna was compelled ignominiously 
to purchase, at a high price, the retreat of the King of 
Gujrdt. 

These continued successes added fuel to the naturally ^eformsa 
ambitious temper of Behader. He and Humdyun had against Hu- 
now become neighbours, and the events of the last 
campaign had shown that they must inevitably soon 
come to a collision. The King of Gujrdt, indignant 
that his prey should have been wrested from him, 
looked round for means to occupy and injure the Em¬ 
peror ; and they were not wanting. 

Many Afghan Amirs, and other refugees from Delhi 
and the eastern provinces, who had been driven into 
exile by the successes of Baber, had fled to his court 
for shelter. Sultan Behdder, who had himself been a 
fugitive from Gujrdt at the time of Baber’s invasion, 
and who had spent some time in exile at the court of 
Sultan Ibrdhim Lodi, as well as at Judnpur, stood in 
too great awe of the late Emperor to hazard any hostile 
proceedings during his lifetime. But after the succes- Joined by 
sion of Humdyun, he was incessantly urged by Tatdr 
Khan Lodi, and other fugitives from what had been the and his 60,1 
Afghan, and were now the imperial, dominions, to lend Khan i n, 
them even a moderate aid; as they boasted, with that, 
to be able, if not to exterminate the Chagliatdi invaders, 
at least to drive them back beyond the Indus. We 
have seen that Sultan Ald-ed-dm Lodi, the father ol 
Tatdr Khan, the uncle of the late Sultan Ibrahim, and 
twice an unsuccessful competitor for the throne of 
Delhi, had been sent b} r Bdber to be imprisoned in the 
distant fort of Kila-Zefer, in Badakhshdn*, for reasons 
unknown, but probably for the crime of being danger¬ 
ous from his birth and his pretensions. Having escaped 


Akbernama. f. 87. MS. B. f. 74. 
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from custody, by the assistance of some Afghan mer¬ 
chants, he found his way in disguise, through many 
perils, across the Afghan country and Baluchistan, to 
the court of Gujrat. Behader, who had long resisted 
the solicitations of the exiles, at last, prompted by what 
he regarded as his own wrongs, yielded to their impor¬ 
tunity ; and, entering into their views, began to make 
preparations for an attack on Humayun. He secretly 
employed considerable sums in drawing off the adhe¬ 
rents of his rival, and received, with distinguished 
favour, the refugees from Agra, who flocked to his 
court. 

I lt was about this period that Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza, having escaped from Biana, arrived in his camp*, 
with his keeper, Yadgar Taghai Beg, whom he had 
seduced to accompany him in his flight. Behader Shah, 
situated as he was, and indulging the plans which he 
did, regarded the arrival of a prince of his rank and 
talents as a fortunate occurrence, and warmly entered 
into his animosities. The fugitive confirmed the opinion 
given by Tatdr Khan, of the ease with which the 
Emperor might be expelled. He represented the dis¬ 
cipline of the army as relaxed since the late Emperor’s 
death; the troops, as giving themselves up to ease and 
luxury; the nobles, as discontented; and both the 
native and Afghan chiefs and officers, as only waiting 
for an opportunity to revolt. 

These proceedings could not escape the notice of 
Humdyun, who called upon Behader Shah to dismiss 
Muhammed Zeman Mirzaf, and the other rebels and 



: An instanje of Behader r s luxu¬ 
rious rnd ostentatious magnificence 
is mentioned on this occasion. When 
Muhammed Zeman reached Be- 
hader’s camp, before Cheitur, he 
was suffering from the heat of the 
weather. His physicians recom¬ 
mended Gul-kend (candied conserve 


of roses) to allay the heat. The 
Mirza sent to ask Behader for a 
small quantity, and received forth¬ 
with twenty cart-loads. The King 
had been accustomed to have a 
spirit distilled from it. T&rfkhe- 
Bedauni, f. 12,9. 

t No mention is made of any 
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ives from the imperial dominions, who were enter- 
rihed in his court. This the King of Gujnit declined, 
on the general ground of that hospitality v.hich all 
princes are accustomed to extend to the distressed. He 
adduced t he precedent of Sultan Ala-ed-din himself, Sultan 
Sekander Lodi’s brother, who, as well as several other 
princes of the blood, in circumstances resembling the 
present, had found refuge with his predecessoi*, Mozeffer 
Shah, without giving offence to the sovereigns of Delhi. 

Humayun, in return, maintained, that the reception 
afforded to the fugitive enemies of his government was 
inconsistent with the relations of amity that subsisted 
between them, and must lead to dangerous conse¬ 
quences. He denied that the case of Ala-ed-dln, referred 
to, had any similarity to the present; he reminded the 
King, with something of a menace, that, unwilling as the 
great Taiimir had long been to attack Beyezid* llderim, 
while he was engaged in war with the infidels of Europe, 
and many as were the injuries which on that account 
he long bore, yet that his patience was finally exhausted, 
when that monarch refused to withdraw his protection 
from Kara Yiisef Turkoman, and Sultan Ahmed Jelair, 
Taimiir’s rebellious subjects, who had taken refuge with 
him. That the consequences were sufficiently well 
known. And he insisted, that Behader Shah should 
either deliver up Muhammed Zeman Mirza, or at least 
expel him from his dominions. Belnider obstinately 
persisted in his refusal. 

The demonstration which Hura&yun made on the 
side of Gualiar, during the siege of Cheitur, was a suf- 
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hostilities 


( etnand to deliver up Sultan Ala-ed- 
( 111 Lodi ; either, because he had 
1,01 then arrived; or, as is more 
because his situation was 
different from that of Muhammed 
-'('man, and did not in the same 
! Wee justify the Emperor* demand. 
* le former, though a claimant of 


the throne of Delhi, ,,r as an Afghan 
of the race of Lodi; the latter, a 
Chaghatai prince of the race of 
Taimur, who had been long in the 
imperial service, and had married a 
sister of the Emperor. 

* ( ailed Bajazet by our his* 
torians. 
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ficiently intelligible indication of what he would 
~ ]534 attempted, had the internal disorders, which occupied 
him at home, admitted of his marching beyond the 
limits of his own dominions. Beliader, offended at the 
tone of his rival’s remonstrances, now entered heartily 
into the views of the exiles, and lent every assistance 
in his power to the claims of Sultan Ala-ed-dm or Alim 
Lodi, who once more put forward his pretensions to 
the throne of Delhi. Tdtar Khan, Alim’s son, who 
managed the affairs of his father, urged the King to 
declare for him openly; contending, that the Emperor’s 
army, in its present state, would not dare to meet that 
of Gujrat. But Beliader was still anxious not to come 
prominently forward; and it was, therefore, arranged, 
that the intended attack should have only the air of an 
unauthorised irruption of the Afghan refugees, for the 
recovery of their former empire; and that the King 
himself should not appear to take any share in it. He 
privately, however, supplied them with large sums of 
money, to enable them to put their army on an effective 
footing. The amount stated, probably with some ex¬ 
aggeration, to have been not less than a million sterling*, 
was sent to Rantbdr, to be employed by Tatar Khan. 
Adventurers and exiles flocked to his standard, from 
every quarter; and a formidable force was soon ready 
to take the field. 

a.u. 94i, An extensive plan of opei’ations was formed, and 
a. ». 1534 - Yig orously acted upon. Sultan Ald-ed-din Lodi, Tatar 
Khan’s father, led a considerable force f to Kalinger, 
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have 


* Twenty krdr of old Gujrat gold 
coin, which Abulfazl (Akbernaraa, 
f. 37.) estimates at double the 
currency of his time, or forty krors. 
'Phis, if reckoned in rupees, would 
give forty millions sterling, which 
cannot be admitted. If reckoned 
in dams, the current mode of 
Treasury computation, it would 
amount to one million sterling; if 


in double dams, to two millions. 
Briggs’s Ferishta calls the surn three 
krors of rupees, or about three 
millions sterling, 

f I have been sometimes tempted 
to believe that this army was com¬ 
manded by Aki-ed-din or Alim Khan 
Jilal Khan Jigat, who, we have 
?cen, now held Raisen, Bhilsa, and 
Chandcri. Abulfazl, however, says 
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(delband, to encourage the hostile spirit already 
existing in that quarter, and to threaten, or in case of 
success, to invade Behar and the neighbouring provinces. 
Burhdn-el-mulk Sistani, with a body of Gujratis, was 
directed to march through the northern Raj piit territory 
of Kagor, to make a feint of attacking the Penjab; and 
thus to distract attention, and, by spreading alarm, to 
prevent any assistance being rendered from that pro¬ 
vince. The real attack, under Tatar Khan, was to be 
made in the line of Agi’a. Meanwhile, Behader Shah 
himself, under cover of these different forces, proceeded 
with the army of Gujrat, as if uninterested in what was 
going on around him, to lay siege once more to the 
Rajput capital, Cheitur, where he would be at hand to 
assist and take advantage of the invasion, should it 
succeed. Many able men in Behader’s council blamed, 
Ave are told, this disjointed plan of operations; giving 
it as their opinion, that it would be much better to keep 
the army in a concentrated state ; and expressed their 
apprehension that the whole proceedings would be 
regarded as a breach of peace. But their advice was 
not listened to ; the King having persuaded himself 
that, since the Lodis had undoubted pretensions to the 
throne of Delhi, their asserting such claims would be 
held to be a matter of their own, and could lead to no 
inferences unfavourable to himself. The different 
armies Avere soon put in motion. Tatar Khan, who 
had increased his troops to forty thousand horse, 
Afghans and others, advanced towards Agra*; and, 
having by the way attacked and carried Biana, his 
plundering parties extended their ravages to the very 
suburbs of the capital. 

Huinayun, on receiving intelligence of these truns- 
uctions, gave up, for the present, his expedition against 

^pressly, that it was Sultan Ala-ed- of Sekander, f. 13J). 

! ^ atar Khan's father : and the * Akbernania, f. 37-> 1 abukate 

- *rikhe Bedduni calls him the son Akberi, f. 145* 
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Bengal and Behdr, and liastened back to Agra. Mean¬ 
while, however, he ordered his brothers/ Hindal and 
Askeri, his cousin, Yadgar Ndsir Mirza, the son of 
his late uncle, Ndsir Mirza, and Kdsim Husein Sultan, 
Uzbek, with eighteen thousand horse, to proceed without 
delay to check the invaders; rightly judging, that, if 
their grand army was defeated, the others could do 
little mischief. When the approach of the imperialists, 
inferior as they were in number, became known, the 
invading troops were seized with a sudden panic, and 
large bodies of them deserted every day and returned 
home; insomuch that, in a short time, of this great 
army, collected with so much parade and expence, not 
more than three thousand * horse remained with Tatar 
Khan. That nobleman, indignant at the treachery 
of his mercenaries, stung with shame at the result of 
his high promises, and defeated in his long-cherished 
schemes of ambition, when they seemed on the very eve 
of being accomplished, hesitated for some time whether 
he should fight or retreat. Impelled, however, by 
indignation and despair, he came to a conflict with the 
enemy at Mandrdel, where the brave followers who still 
adhered to him were routed with great slaughter, and 
himself and three hundred of his officers slain. Biana 
was soon recovered, without a blow; and the other two 
invading armies, on hearing of these calamitous events, 
retreated into the territories of Gujrat.f 

Eager as Hum.-iyun was to repress the disorders that 
were arising in his dominions on the Ganges, and in 
Beliar, he saw clearly that he could not with safety 
leave behind him a victorious prince so formidable as 
Behdder Shah, who had shown the worst dispositions, 
and whose dominions now approached so near to his 
capital. It was evident that, should he proceed to 
Bengal, and should Behader, after reducing Cheitiir, 

* Ferishta says, ten thousand. rishta, voL ii. pn. 73 74. 

f Akbernama, f. 3?, 88. ; Fe- 
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himself of liis absence to occupy Agra, the com- 
.unication between the northern and southern parts 
of the imperial dominions would be cut off, and himself 
and his army exposed to the danger of being totally de¬ 
stroyed. He determined, therefore, at once to attack 
his enemy in the centre of his power ; and, in the middle 
of November, a. d. 1534 *, set out for a vigorous cam¬ 
paign. Marching in the direction of Malwa, he soon 
arrived near the strong fort of Raisen, on the Betwa. 
ihe governor sent a deputation to meet him, and, in 
the Asiatic style, to represent that he and the fortress 
were his Majesty’s. Humayun did not lose time in en¬ 
deavouring to reduce the place ; but, accepting the 
proffered submission, such as it was, pushed forward, 
and was soon encamped at Sarangpur, an important town 
on the Kali- Sind, in the very heart of Malwa. 

This rapid advance disconcerted Behader Shah, who 
was still busily, and not unsuccessfully, employed in 
tue siege of Cheitiir. He saw the thin mask, with which 
lie had sought to cover his hostile intentions, rudely 
torn away ; and an offended enemy in the centre of his 
dominions. His most experienced councillors differed 
as to the course proper to be pursued. Some advised 
him at once to abandon the siege, which could be re¬ 
sumed at any time, and march to repel the invading 
army. On the other hand, Sadr Khan, the most eminent 
man of his court, and equally distinguished for his rank 
and for his political and military talents, was of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. He urged, that Cheitiir was reduced to 
the last extremity, and must soon fall; that, to quit the 
siege now, was not only to lose all the labour which had 
been bestowed on it, but to injure the reputation of 
fheir arms; that besides, the Emperor, sensible of the 
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odium which would attend such an interference, wo 
not attempt directly to interrupt the operations of 
Musulmr.ns, engaged in a holy war against infidels. 
This opinion prevailed ; the operations of the siege were 
pushed on with redoubled fury ; the defences were bat¬ 
tered by the cannon of Riimi Khan, a Turkish engineer, 
who was assisted by Portuguese and other European 
artillerymen ; and finally, a mine was sprung, which 
left a broad and accessible breach. A storm followed, 
on the 8th of March, a. d. 1535, when the fort was 
carried by assault, in spite of every effort made by the 
courage and despair of the Rajputs. The garrison, see¬ 
ing that all hope was gone, proceeded to put to death 
their wives and women, who, on their part, voluntarily 
presented their bosoms to the sword, or rushed into the 
blazing pyre, to avoid the defilements of slavery, and 
to maintain untarnished the honour of their tribe.* 
The remaining Raj puts, then, clothing themselves in 
their yellow-died garments, the well-known sign of 
despair and death, sallied out to meet their assailants, 
and were cut off to a man. The victors, on entering the 
city, found only a heap of ruins and a lifeless solitude. 
The booty, which was great, was divided among the 
victorious troops. 

Beh&der Shah had now nothing to detain him from 
marching to chastise the invader of his dominions. To 
account for the inaction of Ilumayun, at this important 
crisis, we are told, that, on reaching Sarangpiir, and 
being informed that it was the opinion of Behader’s 
councillors that, as a faithful believer, he would not 
attack a prince engaged in a holy war, he declared that 
they only did him justice; and immediately ceased 


• Akbernama, as above; Ta- who perished in this johar, at 

i k.i • Akberi fF, 145,146.; Tod’s thirteen thousand; the loss of the 

Rajasthan, vol. i. pp- -Sll* 312. Rajputs, in the siege and storm, at 

From native authorities, Col. Tod thirty-two thousand, the flower of 

estimates the number of women, their tribe. 
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all offensive operations. There was now, however, 
end of this point of honour. On hearing of* the fall 
of the Raj put capital, Huraayun left Ujein, where he 
then was, and moved to the northward; while Behader 
Shah, marching to meet him, the two armies soon came 
m sight of each other, on the banks of a large tank, near 
the town of Mandsiir.* 

The tents of the army of Gujrdt were not all pitched, 
and the army itself had not yet come to its ground, when 
its advanced pickets were attacked and driven in upon 
their centre with some slaughter, by a body of the im¬ 
perial horse. This little incident had an effect on the 
spirits of the troops on both sides. Taj Khan and Sadr 
Khan, two of Belnider’s most distinguished officei’s, 
strongly urged him, while his troops were still flushed 
with their success at Cheitiir, and before they had tried 
the discipline and vigour of the Tiirki warriors, to lead 
his men at once to battle, in which they would assuredly 
exffl t themselves gallantly. Rumi Khan, however, 
who commanded the artillery, and who had much in¬ 
fluence with the king f, was of a different opinion. He 
had with him about three hundred Turkish artillerymen, 
besides eighty Portuguese and Franks commanded by a 
native Portuguese, named San Jago, who had received 
the title of Feringi Khan. Rumi Khan was an Ottoman 
lurk, who had been honoured with the title of Kliodii- 
wend Khan. lie had learned his art in the Turkish 
service, which, about this period, was distinguished for 
superiority in the management of heavy artillery. The 


Akbernfima, f. :58.; Tabak. 
kberi, ft’. 14 , 5 , SQ5. Jouher, (in 
f ; u ‘ original) chap. ii. says, that the 
imperial army halted near Talwar 
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trade of the sea-coast, and the capture of several 
tuguese ships, had furnished the king with an excellent 
train, which Rumi Khan pronounced to be second only 
to that of the “ Ivaisar of Rum.” He said, that it would 
be foolish to throw away their superiority, by renounc¬ 
ing the use of the force in which they most excelled ; 
that it would be better to cover themselves by trenches 
on all sides; to strengthen their lines by their cars, 
waggons and carriages, and to plant their guns so as to 
make their position impregnable to the enemy ; that the 
Moghuls, as they called the imperialists, with their usual 
daring and impetuosity, would soon he seen to gallop 
up to the lines, within range of their shot, when they 
would be swept off in crowds; that, when they saw 
themselves unable to make any impression and begin¬ 
ning to suffer from scarcity, they must, in the end, re 
compelled to retreat; that, then was the time for the 
royal horse to follow, and cut them off in detail, in then- 
long retreat, when exhausted and broken as they would 
be/ Rumi Khan’s success at Cheitiir, and previously at 
Raisen, under circumstances very different from the 
present, gave perhaps an undue weight to his opinion; 
which prevailed, and was acted upon. For a time, 
skirmishes daily ensued, in which the invaders, from 
the quality of their troops, had uniformly the advan¬ 
tage ; when, however, they followed the Hying foe close 
t 0 °the trenches, they were soon made aware of the risk ; 
and, as might have been foreseen, ceased to approach 

them. * , _ , ., 

The fortified crimp of Beh&der was, indeed, unassail- 

able; but it was in danger of becoming his prison. 
The Chagliatiii army had all the advantage of daring 
and activity. They soon taught their enemies to dread 
them, and showed a decided superiority, not only in 
discipline and in close combat, but in more distant 
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ing, from the use of the bow. 



The Gujrdtis, whose chapTht 

efensive armour could not resist their powerful arrows, -- 

after some experience of their energy and skill, did 
not willingly meet them in the field, and became dis¬ 
pirited ; while the ardour and enterprise of their in¬ 
vaders daily increased.* At this crisis Behader was 
strengthened by the arrival of Sultan Alim, of Kalpi, 
with the troops of Kaisen and Chanderi. 

While the armies thus lay facing each other, it ^ e o ‘‘ Com 
happened one night that some young officers, who had Friends.” 
met at a drinking party in the Emperor’s camp, having 
indulged in liberal libations, began to vaunt their 
prowess, and to exalt themselves, as nowise inferior to 
the heroes of former days. Wanned with their own 
boasting, and with the effects of the wine, they armed, 
mounted, and, in spite of the efforts made by their 
soberer comrades to prevent them, sallied forth, to the 
number of about two hundred, to have a dash at the 
enemy, and rode right for the hostile camp. When 
they had nearly reached it, they chanced to fall in with 
a division, under one of the Gujr&ti generals, who, 
on seeing them approach, drew up his men, about four 
thousand in number, to receive them. The young 
enthusiasts, not deterred by this disparity of force, 
charged in amongst them without hesitation. The 
Gujrdtis, astonished as they were, nevertheless at first 
stood their ground, and a short but sharp conflict 
ensued ; but, being confounded and daunted by the 
unusual energy of the assailants, and numbers of them 
falling, they finally gave way, and fled back to their 
eanip in confusion. In Humayun’s army this “ Com- 
hat of Friends,” as if was called, was loudly celebrated, 
ar >d an official report j" published, in a lofty strain, to 
make it generally known ; while, in the camp of Be* 
hdder, it spread equal dismay, so that afterwards few 
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of his troops ■willingly ventured beyond the protects 
of their field works and batteries. On one occasion, 
indeed, on the day of the rejoicings for the close of 
the Rdmzan, Muhammed Zeman Mirza, anxious to 
distinguish himself among his new allies, advanced 
out of the trenches with about five or six hundred 
men, as if to challenge a combat, and was met by a 
party from the opposite side. Iiis followers, after 
shooting a few arrows, retreated, and contrived to draw 
their pursuers within the range of the artillery, which 
poured in its fire upon them with terrible effect. 

To act upon a plan of operations altogether defensive 
and passive, in an entrenched camp, is always dan¬ 
gerous, but, above all, in an open country. It places 
every advantage of daring and enterprise in the hands 
of an active enemy, and seldom fails to terminate in the 
discouragement of the troops who are placed on the de¬ 
fensive, and in their being cut off from all their resources. 
The Chaghatai Turks, having established their ascen¬ 
dency in the field, and not choosing to shatter their 
force by throwing themselves on the lowering barri¬ 
cades of the enemy, scoured the country on every side, 
cut off all foraging parties, intercepted all supplies of 
grain, provisions, and stores, and nearly succeeded in 
blocking up the Gujr&tis in their position, which was 
thus impregnable to no purpose. All the grain and 
provender in the neighbourhood was exhausted, and 
the Gujr&ti troops did not venture out to bring them 
from a distance. Scarcity was soon followed by famine. 
They were glad to subsist on horse-flesh, and on the 
vilest foods. Multitudes of men, as well as horses and 
camels, perished from hunger*; and, in the end, the 
army of Behader found themselves nearly in the same 
condition in which, rather more than two centuries 


* Jouhcr says, that grain sold was not to bo liad even at that price, 
for four and five rupees the sir, and 
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Extreme as the distress of the Gujrdtis had now Flight 
become, it was not easy to adopt any new plan of 2“, 
operations. On the other hand, it being announced tiono- hL 
to the Emperor that a fortunate day was at hand, he 
resolved to attempt a general assault. But the misery 
of the enemy had already reached its height. Behdder, 
in despair of being able, by any active exertion of his 
dispirited troops, to extricate himself from his un¬ 
happy situation, resolved to break up his camp, and to 
consult his safety by flight. On the 24th and 25th of sun-iay, 
April, accompanied by his nephew, Minin JMuhammed Aptnii-ri. 
Khan, prince of Ivandesh, and afterwards for a short 
time King of Gujrat*, Main Khan, then governor, and 
afterwards King of Malwa, under the title of Ivader 
Shah, and three or four other confidential friends, in 
the last watch of the night, making his way through 
a rent in the royal tent, he left the camp unnoticed; 
and, first taking the road to Agra, to elude observation, 
soon after turned round towards Mandu. Sadr Khan, 
and Imad-ul-mulk Khaseh-khail, with twenty thousand 
cavalry, set out at the same time for that place by 
the direct road, while Muhammed Zeman Mirza, with 
another body of men, took the road of Lahti?, to 
attempt to excite revolt in that quarter. The heavy 
artillery, having been loaded and crammed with powder, 
were burst. 

Humayun, who had intended early next morning to 
niakc his attack, hearing a continued noise, accom¬ 
panied with an occasional discharge as of great guns 
'a the enemy’s lines during the night, and ignorant of 
the cause, thought it probable that a general attack 
upon his camp was intended. He stood, with a body 

Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. Mobarek Khan. (Did he afterwards 
128. The same author, vol. ii. assume that name:) 
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i thirty thousand cavalry, mounted and in arms, 
ready for battle. All night long the alarm, confusion, 
shouting, and uproar in the Gujrati camp, mixed with 
discharge of artillery, continued. When at length the 
departure of the King became known to his army, it 
immediately broke up and dispersed; but it was only 
in the course of the first moi’ning watch that the 
Emperor learned the real state of things, accompanied 
with the information that Behader Shah had dis¬ 
appeared. Upon this the imperial army burst into the 
deserted camp, and a general pillage ensued. Property 
of every description, baggage, horses, and elephants, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers. Many, of all ranks, 
■were made prisoners. Hum&yun, pursuing his advan¬ 
tage, not only dispatched a large force, under \ adgar 
Ndsir Mirza, to follow the flying enemy, but himself 
set out soon after with a body of horse, and hotly 
urged the pursuit. The Gujrati cavalry, under Sadr 
Khan and Imad-ul-mulk, seem to have made good 
their retreat, bravely fighting and closely followed by 
the Emperor, with three or four thousand horse, all 
the way to the very gates of Mandu, which they 
succeeded in entering, though not without great loss. 
Behdder Shah, by taking bye-roads, and passing through 
a wild and unfrequented country, also reached Mandu* 



* Akhermima, f. 38. ; Tabak. 
Akb. ff. 146. 395, 396.; Ferishta, 
vol. ii. p. 7 6.; voL iv. p. 127•; 
Kha.fi Khan, &c. There are some 
differences among historians regard¬ 
ing the flight of Behader. Ferishta, 
ii. 76 . says, that Sadr Jehan Khan 
was one of the Jive who accompanied 
him. The Tabakate Akberi also 
rays, that he was attended by Jive 
Amirs of note. The Muntekhib- 
ul-Towarfkh (ap. Briggs, iv. p. 128. 
note) says, that he was accompanied 
by a guard of an hundred officers. 
Khafi Khan makes bitn attended, 


in bis retreat, by Sadr Khan and 
four thousand horse; and, after the 
surrender of Mandu, introduces IIu- 
mayun (Complimenting Sadr Khan 
upon the gallantry with which, in 
the flight, he had twice extricated 
his sovereign from his pursuers, by 
his personal exertions; on one of 
which occasions, Humayun himself 
had nearly engaged the King hand 
to hand. Ferishta, too, alludes to 
the same circumstance, vol. ii. p. 77* 
This supposes that Behader, after 
leaving the camp, joined Sadr Khan's 
force, which is probable. The Ak- 
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' "The place was closely invested by the Emperor, who 
fixed his head-quarters at the adjoining village of 
Ndlcha * 

_ Among the numbers who entered the imperial ser¬ 
vice after the victory of Mandsfir, one of the first was 
Rftmi Khan, who, probably on no better grounds than 
the want of success that had attended his advice, was 
accused of having betrayed his master, in the late 
operations, by a secret understanding with the enemy. 
According to one account, Behader, before setting out 
from Mdndsur, ordered one of his officers to put him 
to death ; but the man, who had formerly received some 
favours from the Khan, gave him private notice of his 
danger, so that he escaped to the hostile camp, where 
he was well received, and immediately employed. f 

Mdndu, at that time the capital of Malwa, is a place 
of great strength. “ The site of Mdndu,” says Sir 
John Malcolm, “ was very inviting. The space chosen 
by Hosheng Shah for his future capital is thirty-seven 
miles in circumference. It extends along the crest 
of the Yindhya range about eight miles, and is parted 
from the table-land of Malwa, with which it is upon 
a level, by an abrupt and rugged valley of unequal 
depth, but nowhere less than two hundred feet, and 
generally from three to four hundred yards in breadth. 

On the brink of this valley ” - “ and on the summit 

<>f the ridge of the Yindhya mountains, which torm 
the southern face of Mdndu, a wall of considerable 
height was built, which, added to the natural strength 
of the ground, made it unassailable by any but a 
regular attack.J 

After Behader Shah had been a few days in he 
place, he proposed a conference, offering, as the basis 
°f a treaty, to give up Mdndu, with all its depen- 

herndirm and Tabak.it are chiefly f I-afitau, Hist.&c. vol.i. p. 21C. 
followed in the text. J Malcolm’s Central India, volU. 

* K hafi Khan, MS. A. f. 43. p. 29. 
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dencies,— that is, the kingdom of Malwa, — reserving 
A .». 1535. t0 himself Gujrdt and Cheitiir. The proposal was 
accepted ; and Sadr Khan, on the part of Behader, and 
Moulana Muhammed Bergholi, on the part of Humdyun, 
accordingly met*, and proceeded to arrange the defi¬ 
nitive articles. Meanwhile, the garrison being thrown 
M&ndu off their sruard, relaxed in their watchfulness. Bate 

escaiaded. &t night> ^out two hundred of the imperial troops, 
taking advantage of the circumstance, applied scaling- 
ladders to a remote part of the Avails, Avhich they 
mounted. Having assisted their comrades by ropes to 
gain the top of the works, they next let themselves 
doAvn into the town, and took possession of the nearest 
gate, which they opened to their countrymen, who 
rushed in in considerable numbers. 

Behader No sooner did the neAvs of this irruption reach Mila 
S. t0 Khan, who had charge of the works f, than, mounting 
the first horse he could find, he galloped off to give the 
alarm to Behader Shah, then fast asleep. The King, 
starting up at the sound of Milu Khan’s voice, between 
sleeping and waking, took to flight, with only two or 
three attendants. As he proceeded through the town, 
he was joined by Bhopat Rai, the son of the late Sil- 
hddi, and one of the leading chieftains of Malwa, Avho 
overtook him, with about twenty horse. They had 
reached the Esplanade gate J, which seems to have led 
into the citadel, Avhen they met about tAVO hundred of 
Humayun’s cavalry. Behader Shah, Avithout hesitation, 
bravely charged into the midst of them, and Avas tol- 
loAved by all his little party. He succeeded in breaking 
through ; and, accompanied by Milu Khan and one other 
attendant, entered the fort of Sdngar, the citadel of 

* The conferences were held at called governor of Malwa; but there 
a place called Nili Sabil (the blue seems reason to believe th.it he was 
roa( jj nominally prince or Wali of Malwa, 

f It is not perfectly clear what under the overbearing protection of 
character Milu Khan bore, in the Behader. 
court of Behader. He is sometimes } Derwaaeb, Sire Meidan. 
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u. He did not venture, however, to prolong his 
stay there. Having had his horses, with much difficulty, 
hoisted by ropes over the wall, during the night, and 
himself descending the precipice that surrounds it, he 
finally, with excessive toil and danger, gained the 
high road to Gujrat. An Uzbek, formerly in his ser¬ 
vice, who had deserted to the enemy, and w r as stationed 
near the fort, recognised him in his flight * ; and in¬ 
formed the officer in command that he had certainly seen 
the King; but this information was not believed, or 
acted upon; so that Behader was not pursued; and, 
before he reached the fort of Champanir, about fifteen 
hundred men had joined him. 

The escalade of Mandu by Humdyun’s troops being 
wholly unexpected on both sides, no intelligence of it 
reached the Emperor at Naleha that night, nor till near 
eight o’clock next morning. When informed of what 
was going forward, he flew to the Delhi gatef, by 
which he entered. Here he found the combat still 
maintained, in the streets ; and Sadr Khan, though 
wounded, gallantly keeping his ground near the gate 
of his house. In this obstinate defence he persisted, 
till some of his officers, seeing the hopeless nature of 
his resistance, seized the reins of his horse and led him 
away to Sdngar, into which many of the troops that 
had escaped from Mandu also threw themselves. For 
three Avhole days, the victorious army was incessantly 
employed in plundering the houses of this fine town, 
before a stop was put to their rapacity. 

The Emperor, eager to pursue his flying enemy, in- 

* Jouher says, that he escaped more probability, a firms that the 
through the trenches of Hindu Beg, Uzbek made his report to hi’ su- 
hy bis connivance. But, as Hindu perior, Kasim Ilusein Khan, who 
"h’g afterwards quarrelled with Bi- who was himself an Uzbek, and u k> 
*>un Khan and his party, the oc- commanded in that quarter. 

'■•'isional charges made against him, t The gate hv which Behader 
’> their adherents, are to be re- entered was the Choli-Mhcisur gate, 
ccived with caution. Ahulfazl, with 
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vired the garrison of the citadel to surrender. 

Khan and Alim Khan * ol Kalpi were the principal 
officers in the place; and, from necessity, entered into 
a negotiation. After some delay, arising chiefly from 
apprehension of the Emperor’s resentment, a capitula¬ 
tion Avas concluded, and the fort surrendered, on condi¬ 
tion of quarter to the garrison. Sadr Khan was re¬ 
ceived Avith much courtesy, applauded for his fidelity 
to his sovereign in his reverse of fortune, and for his 
distinguished gallantry, and honoured with the Em¬ 
peror’s friendship; Avhile Alim Khan Avas treated with 
great severity, being mutilated, by having his foot cut 
off, as a deserter from the imperial service. The reduc¬ 
tion of Mdndu put Humayun in possession of the whole 
open country of Malwa, Avhich he thus in some measure 
conquered, by a single bloAV. 



* There were two Alim Khans, 
Alim Khan Lodi, the brother of 
Sultan Sekander Lodi, and Alim 
Khan Jigat of Kalpi, apparently the 
son of Jilal Khan, the brother and 
rival of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi. The 
person taken in Mandu, I suppose 
to have been the latter. Yet there 
is considerable uncertainty. Abul- 
fazl, in Akbernama, fF. 38, 3fJ., and 
the Tabakate Akberi, fF. 14*6. 
call this person Sultan Alim Khan. 
The Tarikhe Bedauni, f. 140., calls 
him Sultan Alim Khan Lodi. The 
Mirat-e Ahmedi says expressly, that 
he was the brother of Sultan Se¬ 
kander Lodi, who had been driven 


from Kalpi by Humayun, and, ac¬ 
companied by twelve thousand horse, 
sought an asylum with Sultan Be- 
hader. The greatness of the j&gir 
bestowed on him proves him to 
have been a man of no small note. 

The expressions used in de¬ 
scribing bis punishment are pai 
kirdeh riha and pai buridend . Fe- 
rishta tells us, that he suffered capi¬ 
tally, vol. iv. p. 128. 

We afterwards find a Sultan Alim 
Khan, commanding the Gujrati left, 
at the battle of Mahrnudabad ; anil 
in possession of the jagfr of Dan- 
duka. 
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AFFAIRS OF GUJRAT AND MALWA. 


SECTION III. 

CONQUEST OF GUJrAt BY IIUMAYUN. 


HUViAyUN ADVANCES TO GUJrAt. - BEhAdER FLIES TO DIU. — NIGHT 

ATTACK ON THE IMPERIAL CAMP- HUmAyUN GIVES OVER CAMBAY 

TO PILLAGE. - DESCRIPTION OF CHAMPAN1R. — IT IS CAPTURED BY 

ESCALADE. —THE GOVERNOR, EKHTiAr KIIAN.-MASSACRE OF TIIE 

GARRISON — AND IMMENSE BOOTY. — INDOLENCE AND REVELS OF 

IIUMAYUN - AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES-DEMONSTRATION IN 

HUmAyUN’s FAVOUR FROM SIND-SHAH HASAN ADVANCES TO¬ 

WARDS PATAN AND MAHMUdAbAd. — HE RETREATS. — BEHADER 
SIIAH AT DIU. — NEGOTIATES WITn THE PORTUGUESE. — ANARCHY 
IN GUJRAT. — BEHADER DEPUTES ImA.D-UL-MULK TO COLLECT THE 

REVENUES. — RAPID INCREASE OF ImAd’s FORCE_IIUMAYUN 

MARCHES AGAINST IIIM-HIS ADVANCED GUARD SURPRISED. — TIE 

DEFEATS IM Ad . — HUmA.YUN AT AHMEdAbAd.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
THIS GOVERNMENT OF GUJrAt. — ADVICE OF HINDU BEG. — 

ALARMING INTELLIGENCE FROM AGRA-AND FROM MALWA. - 

IIUMAYUN RETURNS TO MIN DU.—TRANQUILL1ZATI0N OF MALWA. 

Die destruction of the combined armies of Gujr&t and 
Malwa, in the 'renches of Mandsiir; the possession of 
■Mandu; and the disappearance of every armed force 
that could oppose him in Malwa, encouraged Hum&yun 
pursue his success, and to follow Behader Shah into 
his own country. Only three days after the full of the 
Dtadel, the Emperor, with ten thousand cavalry, 
hastened by forced marches towards Gujrat, ordering 
hhe rest of his army to follow without delay. 
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When lie arrived at Champanir, he encamped at Imdd- 
ul-mulk’s tank, opposite the Pipli gate. Behader, who 
had put the fort in a condition to stand a long siege, 
and had sent away the crown and state jewels with a 
quantity of treasure to Diu, no sooner heard of his 
arrival, than, giving his final instructions for its defence, 
he left the town by another gate near the Leshker 
Talao, and fled for Cambay.* Before setting out, how¬ 
ever, the large town of Muhammeddbdd-Champam'r, 
situated under the hill on which the fort stands, was 
set on fire by his orders or with his connivance. Hu- 
mdyun’s troops entered in time to assist in extinguish¬ 
ing the flames. The Emperor, eager to have Behdder 
Shah in his power, leaving Mir Hindu Beg with the 
bulk of his force to invest the citadel, himself set out, 
attended only by a thousand horse, in pursuit of the 
flying prince. Behdder no sooner reached Cambay, 
where a hundred war-grabs, which he had built for the 
purpose of combating the Portuguese, were stationed, 
than, setting them all on fire to prevent their falling 
into the hands of his enemies, he renewed his flight, 
proceeding towards Diu. The same day on which he 
left Cambay, Humdyun arrived ; and then, says his his¬ 
torian, for the first time, “ encamped on the shore of 
the salt sea,” which none of his ancestors had ever 
seen. He sent on a party to overtake the Sultan; who, 
hov. iver, made good his entrance into Diu. His pur¬ 
suers returned back with a rich booty, collected in the 
neighbourhood of that city f ; and thus, says Abulfazl, 
was the conquest of Mandu and Gujrdt accomplished, in 
the course of this year. 

. Kainbait. plundered by the Emperor’s troops. 

-|. 'flic: Akbernama, f. SQ,; Ta- It is more probable that Behader, 
bakiitc Akberi, f. 146.; Tin ikhe as reported in the Tab. Akb. f. .TH),, 
Bedauni, f. 140.; and Khafi Khan, and by Ferishta, fled directly to 
make Behader fly, and Humayun Cambay, where the Tabakat says, 
follow, to Ahmedabad; the Tabakat that he only staid long enough to 
adds, that that city was entered and get fresh horses, fF. 146. 3.96. v. 
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ile Humayun lay encamped near Cambay, with 
the diminutive force that he had brought along with 
]nm, Malek Ahmed Lad and Rakn Daiid,—chiefs sub¬ 
ject to Beli&der Shah, and who possessed the greatest 
influence in the adjoining districts of Kolwara,—seeing 
that the Emperor was attended by so inconsiderable a 
number of troops, and was not apprehensive of any at¬ 
tack, pointed out to the rude Koli and Gowar chiefs 
in the neighbourhood, how favourable the moment was 
for surprising and plundering his camp; and easily in¬ 
duced them to concert measures for a night attack, 
ibis could hardly have failed of success, but for an 
unforeseen accident. An old woman of one of the 
tribes, who became acquainted with the plan, resolved 
to turn this knowledge to account. Repairing to the 
imperial tent, she told a servant of the household, that 
she had some information of most urgent importance, 
which she could communicate only to the Emperor’s 
private ear. As the woman was steady in her assevera¬ 
tions, and seemed to be an honest and decent person, 
her apparently extravagant request was complied with; 
and, being brought before the Emperor, she gave a 
clear and detailed account of the plan of an attack, 
■which was that night to be made upon him. Surprised, 
yet doubtful, he questioned her, what motive could have 
led her to make a disclosure so injurious to her tribes¬ 
men. The woman told him in reply, that her son had 
been seized, and was detained as a slave, by one of his 
servants; and that all she 'wished, in return for the ser- 
Y°c she was now doing his Majesty, was to be able to 
deliver her child from captivity; adding, that if her 
mformation was found false, he might inflict any punish¬ 
ment he pleased both on herself and her son. The lad 
V/:ls sought for and found, and both were placed in 
custody. The troops were ordered to be on the .alert; 
mul the Emperor withdrew to a rising ground at a 
dtle distance, to watch the event. 
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All was quiet during the night; but just before tlie" 
day began to dawn, the Bhils and Gowdrs, to the 
number of five or six thousand, suddenly burst into the 
camp * ; and rushed towards the imperial tents, which 
they completely plundered; putting to death all whom 
they met. Having succeeded in this, their first object, 
they next spread themselves on every side, bearing 
down all before them. As soon as the light appeared, 
the Emperor led down the troops that were with him, 
against the disorderly assailants, whom they found dis¬ 
persed and plundering in every quarter of the camp. 
They were soon routed, and pursued in their flight with 
much slaughter. Humayun, enraged at this attack, in 
which many of his followers fell, issued orders for 
setting fire to the neighbouring, and probably inno¬ 
cent, town of Cambay, which lie gave up to be pillaged 


by his followers. 

From Cambay, Humayun returned back to Cham- 
panir, which he found still blockaded. This important 
fortress occupies the upper part of a hill that rises 
towering out of the level plain, in the south-eastern 
portion of Gujrat; and is visible over a great part of 


* Akbernama, f. 39* ; Tabaka te 
Akberi, f. 147- 

This surprise seems to have been 
more complete, and the loss sustained 
in it greater, than Abulfazl ac¬ 
knowledges ; for, not only was the 
camp plundered, but several men of 
eminence fell. Jam Firozeh, the 
chief of Tatta, who, when driven 
from his dominions by the Argluins, 
had joined Behader Shah, at ltaroda, 
in a h. 935, (a. n. 1528), and whose 
daughter Behader had married, (Fe- 
ri iita, iv. 110.) was in the Emperor’s 
camp, having been made prisoner at 
the rout of Mandsur. He was put 
to death, on this occasion, by the 
persons in whose custody he was, 
to prevent his being rescued. r i be 


famous Sadr Khan Gujrati, who 
had followed Humayun, was also 
slain.—Akbernama and Tabakat, as 
above. In the plunder of the Em¬ 
peror’s baggage, a number of books, 
which the khnperor always carried 
with him as the companions of his 
leisure, were destroyed or lost. 
Among these, Abulfazl particularly 
noticesa splendid copy of the Taitnur- 
nama, or History of the great 
Taimur, written by the pen of Mulla 
Sultan Ali, and illuminated by Dstad 
Bellzad, a famous painter, “ which,” 
he adds, f< having been recovered, 
is now in the imperial library.” It 
was probably the Zefer-narna of 
Sherf-ed-dm Ali Yezdi. 
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$y rich and populous country.* The fortress is sur- cn5 
funded on several of its sides by steep and nearly per- 
pendicular rocks, which, among the natives of India, 
have gained it the reputation of being impregnable to 
active operations. It had an upper and a lower fort, 
the one rising above the other; while the extensive, 
and at. that time magnificent town of Muhammedcibad- 
Ghampanir, extended on one side along its base. Hu- 
mayun, who had caused the place to be invested on his 
first arrival there, on his return from Cambay planted 
is battering cannon against it, and continued the siege 
and blockade; but without apparent effect. The fort 
was bravely defended by Ekhtiar Khan, the son of a 
Kazi of Neriad, one of the finest districts of the king¬ 
dom. The Khan, an officer of great resolution and 
intelligence, and faithful to his prince, vigorously de¬ 
fended the towers and works that were attacked, and 
nightly annoyed the besiegers by the fire from his wall- 
pieces, and by throwing showers of rockets into their 
batteries and camp. He had established a secret un¬ 
derstanding with the wood-cutters and some of the 
villagers of the surrounding country, who, tempted by 
the high prices given for their supplies, penetrated 
iroug i t he ravines of the hill, which, being covered 
>y jungle and thorny plants, were nearly inaccessible 
peuons on foot, and totally impervious to horsemen, 
tl 1C 'T i’ easail ^ s J > however, by their acquaintance with 
^ ^'Paths °f the hill, and by forcing themselves 
^iioug i the thickets, continued to carry quantities of 
lain aiu -^ °if t° the foot of the fort wall t; when the 


v;i . See L ‘eut. (now Col.) Wra. 
e.s s account of this fort in the 

of HoX o ;; v o i.t Literary Socie,y 

that thi! ris,Ua Sajs f vol> il P- 78.) 
on i Was a nee,lltss precaution 
fort u , Part of . thc governor, as the 
sonic , P rovisioi1etl for a siejre of 
> ears - Khafi Khan, the his- 


torian, who afterwards, in the reign 
of Sultan Alim Behader, was hirn- 
self governor and collector of the 
fort and district of Charapanir, and 
who consequently knew the place 
well, says, that thc fort is by no 
means of such strength as to enable 
it to stand out against the attack of 
an imperial army ; ami he ascribes 
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garrison, letting down tlie price from above by means 
of ropes, drew up in exchange such provisions as were 
tli us supplied. 

After the blockade had been thus protracted for up¬ 
wards of four months, Humayun, who had become 
impatient of the delay, while making the circuit of the 
place, in order to discover some spot where it might be 
possible to attempt an escalade, in passing near the 
gardens of the Kabul suburb, observed a party of these 
peasants issue from the wood. Riding up, he began to 
question them about their employment in such a place. 
They affirmed that they were wood-cutters occupied 
with their trade; but as they could produce neither 
hatchets nor any other implements of that calling, 
reasonable suspicions were excited. The Emperor, ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of the country, instantly com¬ 
manded them to be seized and beaten; assuring them 
that the punishment should not cease, till they had 
declared the whole truth. Seeing no remedy, they 
confessed everything; and, acting as guides, conducted 
the Emperor’s party back through the paths by which 
they had gained the foot of the fortifications. 

The rock, and wall by which it was surmounted, 
were found to be sixty or seventy cubits high, and so 
steep and smooth, that it was impossible to climb them. 
Humfiyun, who saw that the garrison entertained no 
apprehension of an attack in this quarter, fixed upon it 
as a fit place for attempting an escalade. For this 
purpose, he ordered seventy or eighty iron spikes to 
be made ; and, one moonlight night, repairing with a 
chosen band of followers to the ground, he caused the 
spikes to be driven in to right and left, at the distance 
oi a cubit above each other, in the face of the hill wall. 
This being effected without observation, some ol the 

the merit of the long resistance time of Humayun, however, the 
which it made, to the skill and attack of fortified places was very 
gallantly of Kkhtiiir Khan. In the imperfectly understood. 
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_ .'est of the warriors, eager to distinguish themselves 

under the eye of the Emperor, mounted, to the number 
of thirty-nine. The Emperor was next about to ascend, 
when Biram Khan besought him to wait till those who 
were mounting should be higher up, when the road 
would be clear. The Khan himself then began to 
ascend; the Emperor followed, and was the forty-first * 
on the top of the wall. About thi'ee hundred men 
mounted by this iron ladder, in safety, before day¬ 
break. 

While this was going forward, the troops which were 
stationed in the batteries before the place, had been 
ordered to open a cannonade, and to make assaults on 
the other side of the fort, so as to draw off the atten¬ 
tion of the enemy. In this they succeeded; the gar¬ 
rison, ignorant of what was passing behind, were intent 
only upon repelling the open and visible attack in front; 
and, as the morning dawned, suddenly found themselves 
assailed in rear by a shower of arrows. While yet 
stunned by this unlooked-for occurrence, the sound of 
the kettle-drum and trumpet from behind, announced 
that the Emperor himself was among the assailants. 
Confounded by the advantage thus unexpectedly gained 
over them, and ignorant of the numbers of the enemy 
who had effected an entrance, they were struck with 
terror, and the escaladers succeeded in seizing a gate f, 
by which they admitted the rest of the besiegers. 
Ekhtidr Khan, with some of his troops, escaped to the Governor 
upper fort, or Ark, where he was again invested *, but 
the whole magazines of grain, oil, and other necessaries 
jeing in the lower fort, which had been taken, he was 
next day compelled to surrender on promise of quarter, 
resides being a brave soldier, Ekhtiar Khan was eini- 
lu ' T 't for his acquirements in science, especially in 
oinetry and astrology, and was also a poet, and a 

. 'Wding to some the fortieth, aiwl Tabakat), Mulba ^herishta^. 
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Immense 

booty. 


... man of letters; qualities, we are told, which h< 
a 1536 favoured his rise at the court of Behader, and after¬ 
wards recommended him to the special favour of the 
Massacre of Emperor * The whole garrison, the governor and his 
thegarri- p am jjy exce pted, were barbarously put to the sword. 

The treasure and property found in Champamr are said 
to have been immense. Being, from its situation, re¬ 
garded as impregnable, great quantities of jewels, 
precious stuffs, and bales of rich goods of every de¬ 
scription, which had been laid up in it as a place of 
security, besides arms, armour, provisions, and warlike 
stores fell into the hands of the victors. Much gold and 
treasure of former kings of Gujrafc were also dug out of 
the ground, where they had been hid. “ Iluinayun, 
says Fcrishta, u gave to his officers and soldiers as much 
gold, silver, and jewels as could be heaped on their 
respective shi lds, proportioning the value to their 
rank and merit; and the merchandises and rich cloths 
of Rum, Khita and Ferang f, which had been there 
collected to a vast amount, were at the same time 
plundered by the captors.” J 


* Akbern&ma, MS. f. 40, B. 
if. 78, 79. ; Tabakate Akberi, ff. 
147. 396. I know not whether 
<c Amdii” always means an offer of 
quarter. In its consequences, it is 
often a surrender at discretion. 

f Turkey, China, and Europe. 

+ Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 80., copied, 
adding what regards the shields, 
from the Tabakate Akberi, which 
Ferishta often follows, f. 146. See 
also, f. 386. 

A lively idea of the manner in 
which valuable property was some- / 
times hid, in India, may be gained 
from the account given by Jouher 
in his Memoirs of ITumayan, chap, ii., 
of the discovery of part of the 
treasures of Chainpanii*. A few days 
after the fall of the fort, one of Be¬ 
linda- Shah’s officers, named Alem 


Khan, came and made his sub¬ 
mission to Iluimiyiin. As he was 
supposed to he in the Sultan s con¬ 
fidence, several of the Emperor’s 
advisers recommended that he should 
he seized and put to, the torture, to 
make him discover where the trea¬ 
sures were concealed j but this the 
Emperor would not suffer, as Alan 
Khan had come in of his own ac¬ 
cord ; but he allowed him to be in¬ 
vited to a banquet, and there plied 
with wine, and interrogated on the 
subject. A banquet, accordingly, was 
prepared; and when the good cheer 
hail produced its natural effects upon 
the Khan, he was asked about the 
treasure. Alem Khan, gratified by 
his reception, replied, that his Ma¬ 
jesty had only to make the water of 
a certain large reservoir be drawn 
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this event, Humayun, instead of prosecuting 
e decisive advantages he had gained, and which 
placed the whole kingdom of Gujr&t at his mercy, spent 
his time near Champanir, on the banks of the Douriah 
tn.nk, in celebrating his successes by sumptuous enter¬ 
tainments, and enjoying the immense wealth that had- 
alien into his hands. The long succession of these 
festivities withdrew his attention, for a time, from the 
cares of state, and the discipline of his troops, which 
was gradually relaxed. Neglecting their military duties, 
they gave themselves up to those excesses in which rich 
and idle soldiers are wont to indulge. His affairs fell 
into confusion ; the government of the provinces was 
neglected; and, even his own camp became a scene of 
uproar and insubordination. 

A striking instance of this spirit soon appeared A 
party composed principally of the secretaries, librarians 
armour-bearers clerks, and others, in the service of the 
'.mperor and his chief nobles, imitating the example 
ol their fords, were enjoying themselves in a -rand 
banquet at the gardens of Halal, in the vicinity of the 
city. , \V hen heated with wine the story recorded of 
1 aimiir in the Zefer-ndma, but borrowed from a much 
more ancient fable, was read to them. The great con- 
queror near the beginning of his career, and in his 
cays ot difficulty, is said to have taken, from each of 
us forty companions, two arrows; which, tying in a 
bundle, he offered to them to be broken. Each, in suc- 

when treasure would be found 
though to satisfy the whole army. 

‘“b being reported to the Emperor, 

ntl Cail8et * a mnnl)Cl ' of buckets and 
° Kcr vessels to be collected, to empty 

f tai *k- While the people were 
tw T Vl °^ tlle Khm remarked, 

JSv ,ere Wa8 a much wore ex- 
M|Ui°us mode of doing it. lie 

who l lGm un o er the tank, 
le an outlet or drain was Found, 


which, being opened, the water 
quickly ran off. An immense quan¬ 
tity of treasure was discovered, am] 
immediately divided among the arm). 
The Khan afterwards pointed ut a 
well, that was found to be filled 
with gold and silver, which bad 
been melted ituo bars. No part of 
this last treasure was given to the 
troops. 
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cession, tried in vain. He then presented their 
3G two to each, who broke them with ease. Whereupon, 
with a voice of authority, he drew the moral, and told 
them, that, if they remained united and assisted each 
other faithfully, making common cause, no enterprise 
■was too arduous for them to achieve. 

The revellers, as they listened, applied the incident 
to their own situation. They counted their party, 
which was found to consist, not of forty, but of four 
hundred. Flushed with the recent successes and with 
wine, they magnanimously resolved to imitate the great 
Taimiir,—to set up for themselves, and to attempt no 
less than the conquest of the Dekhan, at that moment 
the grand resort of adventui’ers. Hurried away by this 
heroic resolution, they instantly set out for the south. 
Nothing could be more wild than such an attempt, 
made by men in their circumstances, in a body, and by 
one effort; though many of them were probably per¬ 
sons who, individually, might have successfully aspired 
to high eminence. They lived in an age and country 
of revolutions; they seem to have been men of some 
education; and every day proved the wonderful su¬ 
periority of the hardy and enterprising men of the 
north over the natives of India. Even in the Deklian, 
the principal offices were filled by their countrymen, 
of a rank originally not much superior to their own. 
But such an enterprizc as was in this instance at¬ 
tempted, was an act of madness, and should have been 
punished only as a drunken frolic. 

Next morning, when the heroes who composed this 
chivalrous band were wanted in their various offices, 
not one of them was to be found. The cause and di¬ 
rection of their flight, however, became speedily known; 
a thousand men were sent in pursuit; they were over¬ 
taken and brought back in bonds to the imperial 


presence. 
The day 


of the week happened to be a Tuesday, 
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the Emperor, according to the fantastic astro- 
;ical fancies, on which at this period of his age he 
acted, clothed in red robes, the colour suited to Mars, 
^ ie guardian planet of the day, was sitting in state on 
t ie throne ot wrath and vengeance. He, too, though 
j U( %e, was probably still labouring under the el¬ 
ects ol his previous excesses. The deserters were 
brought it, in small parties *, and sentence pronounced 
on them with a capricious cruelty, embittered by the 
-evity with which it was accompanied. Some were 
trampled to death by elephants, some were beheaded, 
some had their ears and noses cut off, some their fingers 
pared away. In the evening, the Iimim, or leader of 
the religious service in the mosque, who was a man of 
no great understanding, read, according to custom, a 
portion of the Koran, after the first genuflexion. The 
chapter that he chose was that which alludes to the 
destruction, by the divine wrath, of the masters of the 


i i , i . . .? mapicis ox me 

l P,™ ’ w3l ° lm l ,10 usly attempted to destroy the temple 
of Mekka. It displeased the Emperor, as if chosen 
with some allusion to his own recent employment f 


* The details of this judgment, 
as given by Abulfazl (Akbernama, 
h 40.) are very disgusting; and ex- 
N 11 ^ wretched punning pro¬ 
pensity of our James I., but on an 
occasion when it is not ridiculous, 
ut rev °lting. The sentences pro¬ 
nounced depend on idiomatic Persian 
phrases, hardly translateable. “ Some 
o t ie culprits/’ says he, u having 
l €tvfie d their head beyond the line 
V ( their bodies relieved 
v ltogether of the burden of the head; 

? vho > hot knowing hand from 
he y • e ' fooli ? hl ) r ) ^ad struck their 

ln rt ‘hellion, were deprived of 
f ro land and f°°* > u b*nd, who, 
not (hhu,l-;.;«i), had 

conn ? f he ' r *** t0 th< hnperial 
no lan ds, could find neither ears 
nose (Pfni) in their usual place. 


r d 


Others, who had touched the limits 
of revolt with the tips of their 
fingers, were unable any longer to 
discover the figure of their lingers, 
on their fists,” &c. 

^ f This C hapter, CV., entituled 
<€ Elephant/* is a very short 
one, and does not seem to contain 
much matter of offence. Humayun 
probably referred to himself the 
expression of “ Master of the 
Elephant/’ and believed that allusion 

was made to such as fiad recently 
been trodden to death. 

<( In the name of the most 
merciful God ! 

i( Hast thou not seen how the 
Lord dealt with the Masters of the 
Elephant ? l>id he not make their 
treacherous design an occasion of 
drawing them into error : and send 
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and, when the service was over, lie or< 
to he trodden to death by an elephant, for charging 
him, by insinuation, with tyranny. Moulana Mu- 
hammed Bergholi, a learned and saintly personage, 
high in the Emperor’s favour, interceded for the Imam, 
and pleaded that, being an ignorant man, he did not 
understand the Koran, and meant no ill. But this in¬ 
terference only further enraged the Emperor, who 
vented the passion, with which he was still inflamed, 
in reproaches directed against the intercessor himself; 
and the sentence was carried into effect. When, how¬ 
ever. Humayun’s rage had somewhat evaporated, and 
when he had leisure for cool reflection, he was seized 
with the deepest sorrow and remorse, and spent the 
ensuing night in tears and lamentations.* 

It was, probably, about this time that a demonstra¬ 
tion, for the purpose of favouring Humayun’s invasion 
of Behdder’s tex-ritories, was made on the side of Sind. 
The Emperor, when he marched to attack Gujrat, wish¬ 
ing to create a diversion in his favoui’ by a formidable 
inroad into that kingdom from the north and west, 
wrote to Shah Hasan, the ruler of Sind, inviting him to 
lead his army towards Patan, there to await farther 
orders. ’With this requisition Shah Hasan complied, 
and marched, with a considerable force, from Nasirpiir 
on the Indus, by way of Idphal, towards Patan in Guj¬ 
rat. Khizer Khan, who was governor of Patan-Nehr- 
wala, for Behader, on hearing of his approach, being- 
resolved to make a vigorous defence, directed all the 
neighbouring cattle to be driven within the inclosure of 
the°town. As soon as Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhekeri, 
who commanded the advance of the Sind army, and 
plundered the country and the villages as he marched 
along, had arrived, with five hundred cavalry, within 
about seven kos of the town, he encamped. At the 

against them flocks of birds, which leaves of corn, eaten by cattle?” 
east dov n upon them stones of baked * Akbcrnania, f. -10. 

• lay; and rendered them like tile 
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time, he sent a message to the governor, inviting 
11111 to sui 'rcnder to Shah Hasan, who was on his route 
o attack him, with a large army ; and offered to allow 
um aild family to leave the town unmolested, and 
} Gt i r G in safety, wherever they might wish to go. 
Ivhlzr Khan returned for answer, that Behdder Shah 
was safe in Girnal; and that he, as a faithful subject, 
would defend to the last extremity the city entrusted 
o us care. I he envoys, who were of the Jhareja 
tribe, desirous that their mission should not be alto- 
toOt er fruitless, then waited on the governor’s mother, 
? !;oin they held out the policy of sending some pro¬ 
pitiatory offering to the invaders ; and prevailed upon 
her to present the sum of a lak of Finizshahh to Shah 
iiasan, and thirty thousand to Sultan Mahnnid, to in¬ 
duce and enable them to leave the Patan territory and 
to march on. J ’ 

Next morning, Shah Iiasan arrived with the main 
body of Ins army, near Patan. Sultan Mahnnid, a man 
of impetuous courage, was eager to be allowed to push 
lorward into Gujrat; but Shah Hasan halted, and sont 
on messengers to the Emperor to announce his arrival 
and to ask farther orders. Meanwhile, Khizr Khan’s 
people arrived with the presents, which seem to have 
^ecured the city of Patan from molestation. Sultan 
Mahmud, however, extended his plundering excursions 
o the dose vicinity of Mahmiidabdd, in Gujrdt; and 

wLfi ° W T. We r e . em ' iched by the plunder of that 
*y flourishing country. 

'* 1C Aversion from Sind terminated; Shah 
inn- ’ ° llC Multan Hasan’s principal generals, hav- 
t.hr 3 ) f seuted to him, that, should Humay un order 
heir arca y j 01n bis own, the Arghiins and Terk- 
eo/V' kind, who were at present satisfied with their 
tj y,! 1011 ’ jf they once witnessed the luxury in which 
p., t - , ,a S ta tais lived, and the wealth gained by the im- 
1 la au,1 y } 111 consequence of the division of the royal 
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treasure, —would certainly become discontented ; an 
that many of them would exchange his service for that 
of the Emperor. Shah Hasan acquiesced in the justice 
of this representation. He, therefore, dispatched mes¬ 
sengers to report to Humdyun, that he had received in¬ 
formation that the Kilmiti and Jitwi tribes, invited by 
the Zemindars of Sind, had entered that country, 
during his absence, and threatened to throw every thing 
into confusion; so that his immediate return was in¬ 
dispensable. Without waiting for an answer, he led 
back his army, by way of Radhanpur; inflicting severe 
chastisement on the Jhareja and Sodha tribes, as he 



went along.* 


When Sultan Behdder fled from Champanir, he took 
refuge in the island of Diu, on which stood a rich and 
populous seaport town, as well as a royal palace. It 
was the great emporium of the coasting trade of that 
part of India; since it possessed a safe harbour, which 
saved the necessity of encountering the banks and shal¬ 
lows of the Gulph of Cambay; and Surat had not yet 
absorbed the commerce of Gujrat. The Portuguese, 
who, since the discovery of the route to the East by 
the Cape of Good Hope, aimed at a monopoly of the 
Indian trade, and had become the tyrants of the west 
coast, from Ceylon to the Red Sea, were eager to esta¬ 
blish themselves at Diu ; not only in order to have the 
command of the Gulph of Cambay,— and of the coast 
of Gujrat Proper, and of the Ivdkan on the one side, 
and of the peninsula of Gujrat and the coast of Ivach 
and Sind on the other,—but to be enabled to intercept 
the trade of the Persian and Arabian Gulphs with 
India. Beh&der had been, for some time, at war with 
the Portuguese; but, latterly, had entered into an ac¬ 
commodation with them. In his distress, he was now 


* Tarikhe Sind, ff. 14.0—151. Champanir, a. h. 5)i2-3 (a. n. 

This incursion evidently occurred 15.36). 
while the Emperor’s army lay 
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y those about him to apply to them for succour, chaiyu. 

he consented, as a measure of temporary relief; - 

though, at the same time, he privately dispatched an 
embassy to Soliman the Magnificent, the Sultan of Con¬ 
stantinople, with rich presents for the Sultan, valued 
at six hundred thousand pieces of gold *, besides large 
sums of money to pay the auxiliary force that might 
be sent. Nuiio d’Acuna, the Portuguese viceroy, thus 
called upon, agreed to furnish assistance ; but only on 
condition that he should be allowed to erect a fortifica¬ 
tion at Diu, for the protection of his fleet, and put in 
possession of the sea-tower which commanded the en¬ 
trance of the harbour. These demands he represented 
as made solely for the necessary security of his troops 
and shipping ; and undertook that his countrymen 
should levy no duties or customs on ships, whether 
entering or sailing from the port; and should exercise 
no act of sovereignty. The King, in his distress, ac¬ 
ceded to these terms; and no sooner was his consent 
given, than the Portuguese, who had long sought in 
vain to settle at Diu, set to work, and in forty days 
erected a fortress, which was impregnable, at least to 
their enemies, and made them in reality masters of the 
island, and of the trade of the whole coast. The Por¬ 
tuguese affirm, that, in return for this concession, they 
afforded Behader Shah the aid of five hundred Euro¬ 
peans, of whom fifty were men of note, f 

After the fall of Champanir, the whole country of Amrohy in 
Gujr&t, as far north as the river Myhi or Mehindri, had 
come into the Emperor’s hands, and was occupied by 
his orders; but so much does he seem to have been 
engaged in discovering and enjoying the rich treasures 
of Champanir, that nobody was appointed to conduct 
the government, or to collect the revenues of the pro¬ 
vinces beyond that river J, though, in the universal 

* LafUau, vol i. p. 213. f Tab. Akbcui, f. 386. 

t Boggs's Ferislita, vol. iv. p. 184. 
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panic that prevailed, they had been altogether 
doned by the officers of Behader, civil and military. 
The landholders and raiats in that quarter, left in this 
singular predicament, wrote to Sultan Behader, to whom 
they were still attached, to represent, that the revenues 
of the country were now due; but that there were no 
collectors to receive them; and that, if his Majesty 
would appoint' a proper person, they should be paid to 
him as usual. 

We are told that Behdcler Shah, sitting in council, 
mentioned the tenor of these letters; and asked, who 
would repair to Ahmeddbdd, and undertake the ma¬ 
nagement of this business. All were silent, till Iinad- 
ul-mulk, a distinguished nobleman, who had been a 
slave of the King’s '" 1 , boldly offered himself for the en¬ 
terprise; but required, as an indispensable condition, 
that, in consideration of the perturbed state of the 
country, and of the peculiar exigency of affairs, he 
should have the sole and absolute power to demand or 
remit the revenue, to make grants of land, or pay away 
money, as he judged expedient; without being liable 
to be called to account at any future time. This being 
assented to, he set out on his mission, with only two 
hundred horse; and marched for Ahmeddbdd. As he 
went along, he appointed officers to collect the revenues 
of the province; wrote and delivered grants ot land or 
of pensions to different persons, in whom he could con¬ 
fide, and who had weight in the country; and was 
joined by them and their followers in such numbers, 
(especially by the zemindars of Sorath or Kattiawdr,) 
that his force growing as he advanced, by the time he 
reached Ahmeddbdd, which he occupied, he found him¬ 
self at the head of not less than ten thousand horse. 
He now expended, with open-handed liberality, the 
revenues which he collected; and, the cause being 

* Fcrishta (iv. p. 80.) calls him f. 148. 
a Circassian; the Tabakat, a slave, 
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r, las army speedily increased to thirty thousand 

- Mujdhid Khan, the chief of Junagar, joined 

him with ten thousand followers; and the army re¬ 
ceived a valuable reinforcement by the arrival ot Le- 
h&der’s European soldiers.f 

When the news of these transactions reached Hu- 
mdyun, they roused him from the trance of pleasure in 
which lie had too long indulged. Leaving Terdi Beg 
in charge of Champamr, and having made a second 
division among his troops of the plunder that had been 
collected, he marched straight for Ahmed&b&d, and 
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A s kp.fi Mxrza, with Yadgdr N&sir 
and Hindu Beg, being ordered to keep one 
march in advance of the army. Imad-ul-mulk, em¬ 
boldened by the success that had hitherto attended his 
exertions, set out from Alnncdabad with his army, now 
amounting to fifty thousand men; and prepared to 
meet him. By a forced march, he suddenly, about 
mid-day, when the heat was most oppressive, and no 
attack was apprehended, came by surprise upon Askeri 
Mirza, who was lying, with the advance of the imperial 
army, between the town of Neriad and Mahmud&bad,— 
now a heap of ruins, at that time a nourishing city. 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza had taken his ground about a mile 
to the right; and Hindu Beg his, as much to the left. 
The Gujrati army came upon Askeri with such expe¬ 
dition, that he had not time to form his troops, which 
were scattered in all directions; but be retired, with 
such as were at hand, into a thicket ot thorny milk- 
bush, that Avas hard by ; and there took up a position. 
The Gujratis, without following the M irza or attempt¬ 
ing to improve their victory, dispersed to plunder the 


Imtfd sur¬ 
prises his 
advanced 
guard. 


* The Tabakut, ff. 147* 397. says 
fifty thousand. He is said to have 
given all who joined him with two 
fioise, one lak Gujrati, 2,500 
rupees, according to price. Ma- 


edan Hist. vol. iii. p. 789- 
Akbwuuma, (■ 40.; Tnbakate 
eri, as above. Ferishta, li. SO. ; 
oy. • Kluifi Khan. 
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camp. They gained, indeed, a rich booty; but 
inextricable disorder. The two wings of the imperial 
army soon came in sight, marching in battle order. 
At their approach, the enemy at once abandoned the 
camp; and Askeri Mirza, at the same time, issuing 
again from the jungle, reared his standard, beat his 
kettle-drums, and pressed upon them in their retreat. 
The Gujratis were broken and defeated ; and were pur¬ 
sued, as far as Ahmedabad, leaving more than two 
thousand dead on the field. When the Emperor reached 
the scene of action, he is said to have inquired of Ivho- 
dawend Khan*, who had been in the service of Bc- 
hader, and was well acquainted with the composition 
of his armies, if he should have another battle to fight, 
or if the business was over. The Khan answered, that, 
if Imad-ul-mulk was himself in the battle, the business 
was over; but, if not, that his Majesty might expect 
another bloody bout. llumayun sought eagerly to 
discover how the fact stood; and, from two men, who 
were lying wounded, he ascertained, with pleasure, that 
that nobleman had himself commanded in the fight.f 
Next day, the imperial army marched forward; 
Askeri Mirza commanding the advance, as before. 
When the army reached KankariaJ tank, close by 
Ahmedabad, where it encamped, the Mirza, to whom 
the Emperor had given the government of that city and 
the surrounding districts, preferred a request, that the 
trocps should not be allowed indiscriminately to enter 
the town, as it would be the certain ruin oi the place. 



* Khoddwend Khan was the title 
of Rumi Khan, now in Humdyun’s 
serv'ze. 

f Tabakdte Akberi, f. 148.; Ak- 
hcrnama, f. 40. The only intelligible 
account of the action is that of 
Nizam-ed-dln, the author ot the 
Tabakatc Akberi, or Tarlkhc Ni¬ 
zami, who had it from his father, 


Muhammed Mokfrn Hirvi (of Herat), 
who was then Mirza Askeri’s vazlr. 
Abulfazl estimates the loss of the 
Gujratis at three or four thousand 

men. He mentions Alim Khan 
Lodi, as commanding the Gujr&ti 
left. The accounts of Ferishta and 
Nhafi Khan are evidently incorrect. 
t Or, Kukaria.—Hamilton. 
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were in consequence issued, to station guards at 
every gate of the.city, and that none but Askeri Mirza 
and his people should be permitted to enter. The more 
effectually to preserve the inhabitants from injury, the 
Emperor led his army across the Sabramati, so as to 
interpose that river between his camp and the city; 
and took post at the beautiful village of Sirldch, still 
an object of interest, from the splendid tombs of the 
kings of Gujrat, which it contains. From his head¬ 
quarters there, accompanied by his principal officers, he 
visited the magnificent palaces, mosques, and colleges 
of his new capital, which was then certainly one of the 
richest and noblest in the world. 

The conquest of Gujrat being now nearly complete, 
the Emperor turned his thoughts to the settlement of 
the country and the preservation of what he had gained. 
Askeri Mirza retained Ahmedabad, and was raised to 
the dignity of viceroy. The veteran Hindu Beg, with 
a large force, was to act as minister and commander- 
in-chief, and to send or carry assistance wherever the 
exigencies of the service required. Terdi Beg retained 
Chainpamr; Yadgar Nasir Mirza had the district of 
Patan-Nehrwala ; Kasim Husein Sultan, Uzbek, had 
Baruch and Nousari, with the port of Surat; Dost Beg 
Ishekagha* had Cambay and Bardda; and Mir Bochak 
Behader, Mahmudabad.f 

It appears to have been at this crisis that the Em¬ 
peror was urged by some of his counsellors, especially 
by Hindu Beg, to make some permanent settlement 
ol the affairs of Gujrat, so as to enable him to march 
back, with the great body of his army, to the provinces 
of the Ganges, which, while he was overrunning Malwa 
and Gujnit, were already suffering deeply from the 
miseries of invasion and revolt. Their advice was, to 

* Chamberlain. giving -Baruch to Hindu tx’g, and 

t 1 lie Tabak&t makes a different Baruda to Kasim Husein Sultan, 
allotment of some of these places. 
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set apart a sum equal to one or two years’ pay of 
troops, to reserve the rest for future exigencies, and to 
restore Sultan Behader, nominally, to the throne of 
Gujrat. This, they affirmed, would not only add to 
his reputation for generositjq but would enable him to 
govern that country in the easiest and most peaceful 
way, and at the same time to provide for the safety of 
his other dominions. The Emperor, however, could 
not bear the idea of appearing to give up kingdoms, 
on the conquest of which he valued himself so much. 
The future history of his reign proves that the advice 
was a sound one. It was impossible, with the force 
that he possessed, to maintain kingdoms so extensive 
and so scattered as he now occupied, especially as the 
natives of Gujr&t showed a decided partiality for the 
old dynasty of their kings. Situated as he then was, 
Behader would probably have consented to become his 
vassal, and to have left in his hands the principal forts 
of the kingdom. 


Alarming Humdyun, after having divided the country among 
franAgra! bis Amirs, pushed on towards Diu in pursuit of Be- 
hdder Shah, who had taken refuge there. Scarcely, 
however, had he reached Dandiika, about thirty kos 
from Ahmedabdd, when he was overtaken by expresses 
from Agra, bringing him the most alarming intelligence. 
His long absence from his capital, and the great dis¬ 
tance to which he had marched with the main body 
of bis army, so as to be almost lost sight of, had 
encouraged tire disaffected to rise in several quarters. 
The Afghans in Behar and in the East were again 
active. Muhammed Sultan Mfrza, assisted by his sons, 
Ulugh and Shah Mfrzas, had made himself master of 
the country from Ivanauj to Judnpur, and caused the 
Ivhutba to be read in his own name. Symptoms of 
commotion and revolt had begun to show themselves 
even in the provinces on the Jarrma, and close around 
m .U ™ 11 Agra. Dispatches of similar import followed in rapid 
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_ _ :ssion from different parts of Malwa, conveying 

information that Sekander Khan and Milu Khan, here¬ 
ditary chieftains in that kingdom, recovering themselves 
from their discomfiture, had made an irruption into the 
territory of Hindia, on the Nerbada, which they had 
plundered, and compelled Mehter Zambur, his governor, 
to quit his capital for Ujein; that the imperial troops, 
who had been stationed in various parts of Malwa, 
unable to keep the field, had thrown themselves into 
Ujein, where they were besieged; and finally, that 
Derwlsh Ali, the governor, having been killed by a 
musket shot, the garrison, in despair of not being able 
to hold out till they were relieved, had capitulated. 

On receiving this unwelcome news, the Emperor 
determined to retrace his steps. His plan now was, to 
make Mandu, as being a centrical position, his per¬ 
manent head-quarters, till he had cleared Malwa of 
invaders, reduced to order the kingdom of Gujrat, which 
he considered as substantially subdued, and suppressed 
the commotions and revolt in the vicinity of Agra. 
Setting out, on his return, therefore, he left Mirza 
Askci i, his brother, in the government of Gujrat, assisted 
by Hindu Beg and other experienced officers; and 
matched, by Cambay, Barbda, and Baruch, to the town 
ol Surat. Thence, he proceeded to Malwa, taking a 
circuitous route'by way of Biiranpur, where he staid 
eight days. 1 lie kings of Ahmcdnagar and Beriir, on 
earing ol his march, sent him letters congratulating 
um on Ins successes. He proceeded on his route, 
passing close under the strong fort of Asir, and at length 
reached M&ndu. The report of his approach had 
me need the invaders to hasten back to their former 
1 ct, eat; so that the country was soon restored to a 

tli ! In 11 WaS diuin 8 t,lis march were conveyed to Delhi, ami inteijred 
at Khoudemi, Oie author of the in the same vault with Araii Khosrou 
a nl-us.Seir, died in his camp, and Sheikh Nizam-ed-dim Oulta.” 
remains of this eminent person Briggs’s Fcrishta, vol. ii. p.- 81* 
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state of tranquillity. He was fond of the climate 
Malwa, and lingered there with pleasure. He estab¬ 
lished several of his most confidential servants in the 
province, by bestowing on them estates and jagirs; 
and his affairs once more seemed to assume a promising 
aspect. 


\ 




CHAPTER II. 

AFFAIRS OF GUJRAT AND MALWA. 


SECTION IV. 

LOSS OF gujrAt and malwa. 

REACTION IN GUJrAt, IN FAVOUR OF BEhAdKR. - SURAT OCCUPIED IN 

HIS NAME — AND BARIJCH — AND CAMBAY — AND PAT AN. INDE¬ 
CISION OF THE IMPERIAL GENERALS-GnAzANFER DESERTS.-BE- 

UADER ADVANCES TOWARDS AHMED A BAD.—DANGER OF THE IMPERIAL 

ARMY. — DISAFFECTION OF MillZA ASKERI — AND THE CHIEFS. _ 

PRECIPITATE RETREAT FROM AHMEdAbAd. — PURSUIT BY BEHADER. 

— THE MIRZA AND IIIS ARMY AT CHAMPANfR. —*TERDl BEG REFUSES 

TO ADMIT THEM.-THEY MARCH TOWARDS AGRA. — BEHADER TAKES 

CIIAMPANIR — AND RECOVERS ALL GUJrAt.— HUmAyUN INTERCEPTS 
ASKERI, IN RAJPUtAnA. — THEY RETURN TO AGRA. — STATE OF THE 
GANGETIO PROVINCES. — SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN OF II1NDAL MIRZA. 

— LOSS OF MALWA. — BEhAdER SHAH AND THE PORTUGUESE.— 

DEATH OF BEHADER.— FATE OF DIU.—ALLEGED REAPPEARANCE 
OF BEnADEP -HIS ADHERENTS RETIRE TO AHMEdAbAd. — U1S IM¬ 

MEDIATE SUCCESSORS. 

But this was only a transient gleam of prosperity. ™ f 
Gujrdt had been overrun, indeed, but it was far from —— 
being settled. The conquerors were still considered in iV" 
the light of strangers and marauders. Hardly had 
Humdyun turned his back on the province, when revolt 
Began to show itself. Behader Shah had succeeded in 
concluding o treaty with the Portuguese, by which they 
agreed to furnish him an auxiliary force. He was also 
Busy in raising a body of live or six thousand llabshior 
VOL. it. G 
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Abyssinian slaves.* His partizans, witliin the 
were not idle. Rum Khan Sefer, the engineer who had 
conducted the building of Surat castle f, seems to have 
shut himself up in it; and another officer established a 
fortified position near Nousdri, at the mouth, of the 
Tapti i; and they maintained themselves against the 
invaders, by the aid of the Gujrdti fleet. These officers, 
being joined by Khan Jeh&n Shirazi, now ventured to 
act in concert, on the offensive; drove xlbdalla Khan, 
a relation of Kasim Husein Sultan Uzbek, the governor 
of the district, from the Nousdri territory, after he had 
held it little more than three months; and seized the 
city of Surat. Abdalla Khan retreated to Baruch, the 
seat of Kasim Husein’s government; while, following 
up their success, Khan Jehdn marched his troops by 
land towards Baruch, at the same time that Rumi Khan, 
with the ships §, in which were embarked the heavy 
baggage and artillery, sailed round the coast and 
ascended the Nerbada to that town. Kasim Husein, 
not prepared for such an attack, abandoned the place, 
and retired towards Champanir, whence he proceeded 
to Ahmedabdd, to solicit assistance from Askeri Mirza, 
the viceroy, and Hindu Beg, the commander-in-chief. 

But these were not the only enemies whom the 
partizans of Humayun had to encounter. Syed Ishnk, 
who received from Behdder Shah the title of Slntab 

quently Rumis or Osmanli Turks. 
The builder of Surat castle, buried 
near the Mirza Shami mosque at 
Surat, is not Khodawend Khan, 
(who died at Chunar, after the fall 
of that place, a deserter from the 
Gujiat service,) but Rumi Khan 
Sefer (Akbernama, f. 41.) who was 
with Bch&der Shah at the time of 
his death, and who, as here men¬ 
tioned in the text, retook Surat and 
Baruch. 

t Or, Tapi. 

§ Grabs. 


* The Habshis are properly 
Abyssinians; but negroes of all de¬ 
scriptions are often, in common 
speech, so called. 

t General Briggs, Ferishta, (as 
well as Major Price, Retrospect of 
Mahomedan History, vol. iii. p. 726. 
note) supposes that Surat castle 
wa * built by Rumi Khan Khoda¬ 
wend Khan, who was Behader’s 
engin *er at the siege of Chenur, 
and who afterwards conducted the 
siege of Chunar for Ilum4yun. But 
Rumi Khan was a common name 
for chief engineers, who were fre- 
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, had recovered Cambay ; and all Gujrat was soon chap. it. 
in awns and hostile. Askeri Mirza, seeing the danger h " r ' 
approach so near, summoned Yadgar Nasir Mirza, who ^ d Cam " 
held Patan-Nehrwala, to attend him at Ahmedabad. 

- Mirza obeyed the call; but, in the meanwhile, the 
troops * which Behader had left behind in the north and 
cast, at Raisen, Rantambdr, AjmiT, and Cheitur, — at 
the time of his discomfiture and precipitate flight from 
Malwa,.— and the followers of some native chiefs, who 
still adhered to his interest, having formed a junction, 
advanced in great force, by a circuitous route on the 
north, through the Rajput country, to meet Behader at 
Biu; and, hearing that the town of Patan was left and man. 
without a garrison, took possession of it. They now 
sent to inform Behader Shah of their approach, their 
numbers, and success; and offered to attack Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza. The Sultan, however, ordered thera°to 
engage in no offensive operations till he joined them 
which he did soon after. 

Inei e appears, at this time, a great want of decision indecision 
among those who conducted the Emperor’s affairs in oftl T in " 
gujrat; but as many of the generals were veterans of r:,K 
undoubted talent, and as the same want of success 
appears in other quarters, the blame probably lay on 
lumayun, and on the ministers who concerted the 
general plan of operations, by which the force of the 
nnpii'e was frittered down, and dispersed over situa¬ 
tions very remote from each other. Want of success 
as speedily followed by its inseparable attendant, 

'\ant of union. The discontent at head-quarter% at 
^ unedabdd, came to a great height; it even reached 
le Bngth of a partial defection. The immediate cause 
" as rifling. Mirza Askeri, sitting late one night at a 
party of pleasure, and being heated with wine, happened 
boastfully to exclaim, “ 1 am a king, and the shadow ol 

. J T, ie Mirate Ahmedi makes thousand. Bird's transl. p. 84#. 
lcir numbers amount to forty 
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God.” Ghdzanfer*, a nobleman of rank, and his 
foster-brother, whispered to one who sat by him, “ That 
may well be, for he is not himself.” f The person to 
whom the words were addressed, smiled; which the. 
Mirza observing, insisted on knowing the cause ; and, 
when told, was extremely incensed, and placed Gh&zanfer 
in confinement. In a few days that officer made his 
escape, or was released, and deserted, with three 
hundred horse, to Sultan Behader, whom he strongly 
incited to march upon Ahmedabad, assuring him that 
he was well acquainted with the counsels of the enemy, 
who were all most anxious to retreat, and were only 
looking for a pretext. “ If you have any doubts,” said 
he, “ put me in confinement; march against the 
Moghuls; and, if they meet you in the field, then 
punish me as you please.” Many invitations coming 
to Behdder, at the same time, from his numerous ad¬ 
herents in the districts, all urging him to march to 
their relief, he was finally induced to move upon 
Ahmedabad. Everywhere lie was received by the 
people with tumultuous acclamations of joy ; his army 
swelled as he moved along ; and he soon encamped at 
the town of Sirkech, nearly opposite to the capital. 

The situation of the imperial army, at this time, was 
one of considerable danger. It was in the midst of a 
hostile, and probably incensed country. Humayun’s 
troops had been forced to abandon all the principal 
towns, except Champamr. They had now, however, 
been concentrated ; and Mirza Askeri, — the viceroy, 
with Hindu Beg, Yfidgdr Nasir Mirza, and Kasim 
flusein Sultan Uzbek, his principal officers, — encamped 
at Sirganj, near Asawel, a suburb of Ahmeddbdd, on 
the left bank of the Sabramati, with nearly twenty 
thousand horse, facing Behader Shah. It is alleged, 
that, at this momentous crisis, Hindu Beg strongly 

* He was the brother of Kasim t Or, “ but he is not an auto- 
Khan. crat/’ (self-governed). 
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Askeri Mirza, as the only way oi preser* ing ^ ^ 

crujr&t, to assume the ensigns of royalty, and to declare -- 

himself independent; arguing, that not only would 
this declaration encourage the inhabitants to join him, 
by the hope of more effectual protection, but that his 
own soldiers, having their king among them, would be 
elevated to much higher exertion and daring, and would 
more cheerfully devote themselves to his service. 

Askeri Mirza hesitated; but finally rejected the advice, 
at least in the form in which it was offered. 


It does, however, appear that, at a council in which 
were met Askeri, Yadgar, Hindu Beg, and all the 
principal Amirs then in Gujr&t, Terdi Beg excepted, it 
was the general opinion that, as Humayun persisted in 
remaining at Mandu, and sent them no assistance, it 
was vain, as matters stood, to think of resisting Behadcr 
Shall in the field; and, acting under the influence of 
the discontent and disaffection * produced by existing 
circumstances, they resolved to mai'ch to Champanir; 
to seize upon the treasure; to proceed to Agra ; and 
there declare Askeri Mirza Emperor, and Hindu Beg 
visir; assigning, at the same time, suitable appoint¬ 
ments to all the other Mirzas and officers who joined 
them. A retreat was accordingly resolved upon, only 
three days after they had encamped at Sirganj, over 
against Behader. 

It happened, on the last of these days, that a shot 
from one of the Mirza’s guns struck the audience-tent from 
of the Sultan, and threw it down. Enraged at the 
occurrence he sent for Ghdzanfer, that he might deal 
with him. in terms of his own agreement. Ghdzanfer 
entreated that the sentence might be deferred till the 
armies were fairly drawn out ; adding, that he still 
maintained his former opinion, and had sure information 
that the Mirza was to retreat in the course of the night. 


* Tabakdte Akberi, f- W?. 
G 3 
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And, accordingly, the Mirza and his Amirs did retreat, 
without fighting, and with such precipitation and con¬ 
fusion that they left behind them, not only their stores 
and heavy baggage, but even their private baggage and 
wearing apparel ; and made a forced march of ten kos, 
on the road to Champanir. A retreat, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, while it emboldened the enemy, disheartened 
their own adherents, and threatened irretrievable ruin 
to their affairs. 

This sudden change roused the activity of Behader 
Shah, who had entered upon the campaign with many 
uneasy forebodings. He now pursued the retreating 
foe. His advanced body, commanded by Syed Mobarek 
Bokhari, came up with the imperial rear, under Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza. Yadgar halted his troops, wheeled round, 
and met the pursuers bravely. A severe action ensued. 
The Mirza’s troops displayed great gallantry ; many of 
the advance were slain, and others fell wounded into 
the Mirza’s hands. The enemy did not follow beyond 
Mahmudabad ; and Yadgar, unmolested, rejoined the 
main body of his own army. Askeri Mirza continued 
his retreat in a state of discouragement and alarm, and 
with such confusion that many of his soldiery were 
drowned in crossing the Mehindri, which lay in his route. 
Behader Shall advanced as far as that river, and halted.* 

When the Mirza reached Champanir in his disastrous 
retreat, Terdi Beg, the governor, who had heard of the 
plans of defection that had been debated in his council, 
and had communicated them to the Emperor, received 
him with caution ; and, while he gave the ti’oops all 
the assistance in his power, did not suffer them to enter 
the fort. The day after their arrival, the Mirzas sent 
to inform the Beg, that they and the army under their 
command were in a state of the most complete dustitu- 

* For the preceding events, con- vol. ii. p. 81.; Bird’s Mirate Ah- 
sult the AI hern am a, f. 41.; Taba- medi, pp. 248—250.; Jouher, c. 2. 
Lat-e Akb'.ri, f. 148.3.97.; Ferishta, 
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' . T ' ant *’ therefore, called upon him to supply them 
fol i - 1 , S 1 ° me P art the public treasure preserved in the 
thi/fi i? th ® r 5 POOp ® mi S ht bc Put iu a condition to take 
+ 1C d- .'’ ben the governor declined to touch the 
• ^ aSU1 , e ’ ''itliout his Majesty’s express commands, they 
insistocl that, as an express sent to the Emperor at 
iandii would reach him in six days, and as there could 
- no ou t of his Majesty’s sanctioning an approori- 
amn of such indispensable necessity for his affairs, hd 
s ouid the meanwhile make the advance on his own 
«uithonty. ; But Terdi Beg, who had no desire to put 
ilnzas army into a condition that would have 
enabled it more effectually to injure the Emperor, re- 
used to consent. In this extremity, Askeri’s chief 
^ t m for enn i n i1 to seize Terdi Beg, to take possession 

A 'd the whole treasure, and at once openlv 

to raise the Mirza to the throne i 4.1 • 

tcinjit upon ('hampnru'r fail, they agreed to push 

truS e that f ti AS ' a ’ n hi ° h '™ ^“defenceless'; and 
trusted that they could reach it before Hmnivun 

nle these.consultations were going on, Terdi Boo" h i<i 

been prevaded upon to come out % tie fort, t^ 

a rdm'Tr • b v gettms S0mc Mcito « intimation of 
and senate ! Ze P orso, ‘ 1 a " d *• &rt, he turned back 
suffer tbp 1 ann ° unce L ° them, that he could no longer 
them to 7 t0 T aiD Where * ^ ^d summoned 

promised t m ° Ve 1 b T nd range of his guns. They 
COmi y ’ but asked fQr a previous com 
of t]l ^° the present urgent state of affairs. Aware 

view- !' ! ! tl ? nS ’ b ° absolutel y declined any intcr- 

mornin'o did ^,? y ^ n , ot move tbeir cam P> he ncxl 
The Mir uc upon them, as he had threatened. 

bv the r aS ^: iS disappointed, made their troops defile 
donino- n , at, ar| d took the road to Agra,—aban- 
t i „ . ’Vrat, alter it had been occupied little more 
than nine months. 

ns the imperial army halted at Cha'mpanir, 
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Beh&der Slmh did not venture to 
which is only fifteen kos distant; but no sooner did it 
march in the direction of Agra, than he moved forward 
and advanced to Champanir. In spite of the strength 
of the fort, and of its being, it is said, amply supplied 
with provisions and stores to support a siege, lerdi 
Beg abandoned the place, and withdrew on capitulation, 
taking along with him as much of the treasure as he 
had the means of transporting. He may ir this have 
followed the orders of Humayun; and, indeed, in the 
present state of affairs, and with the prospect of re¬ 
treating from Malwa, the only effect of resistance 
would be the inevitable destruction of the garnison, and 
the loss of the whole treasure. The town and fort were 
immediately occupied by Behader Shah, who thus saw 
himself once more in possession of the whole kingdom 
of Gujrtit. 

Terdi Beg, on leaving Champanir, repaired directly 
to Mandu, where he Avas received with distinction by 
the Emperor, to Avhom he had acted a faithful part. 
To prevent the conspirators from executing their ucav 
purpose, Hum&yuu pushed forward by forced marches 
for Agra, taking the route of Cheitiir. By a fortunate 
accident, the two armies met in the Cheitiir territory, 
while on their march. The Mirzas, taken by surprise, 
saw no remedy but to feign submission and obedience. 
The Emperor, being in many respects in equal diffi¬ 
culties Avith themselves, shut his eyes to the past, 
affected to be satisfied with their explanations, and 
bestowed upon them princely presents. The united 
army then marched towards Agra, Avhere its presence 
A\ais imperiously required.* 

* Akbernama, f. 41. ; Tabakat-e vernor, or that he alleged the hinge 
Akheri fF. 140. 397-'> Ferishta, orders, as in transl. p. 7- his 
v ii pp. 82 83,; Tar. Bedauni, words are, “ Nasir Mi'rza comes 
f l40 Jouher, c! 2. Jouher, in into the fort of Champanir, and 
the original, does not affirm that says to Terdi Beg, ‘ dive me the 
Vfulgar went private/;/ to the go- treasures.’ Terdi Beg answer#, 
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of the chief reasons that had drawn Humayun ciur.^n. 
from Gujrat was the state of Bella r, and the eastern — 
provinces. Since Muhammed Shah Lohdni and Sultan f 5 f “^. c ° t | c the 
Mahmud Lodi had both been driven out of them, and provinces, 
disappeared from the theatre of public affairs, new 
candidates for royalty had started up, and collected 
the discontented Afghdns, who were still numerous and 
powerful. Shir Khan Siir, had gradually overrun all shi> Kha11, 
the countries on the southern or Behar side of the 
Ganges ; and Muhammed Sultan Mirza, after his escape 
from prison, had raised the standard of revolt in the 
upper provinces. The long absence of the Emperor 
had latterly encouraged them to act with the greater 
boldness and security. Muhammed Sultan, having 
gained possession of a great portion of the countries on 
the left bank of the Ganges, had fixed the seat of his 
government at Bclgrdm, opposite to Kanauj, and had 
gained sufficient strength to send his son, Ulugh Mirza, 
with a large force to besiege Juanpiir; while Shah 
Mirza, another of his sons, reduced Karra-Manikpiir. 

Kanauj too had fallen into his hands. 

Jlindal Mirza, whom the Emperor had left in com- Successful 
mand at Agra, marched to quell this revolt, and soon of inS 
retook Kanauj. As soon as Muhammed Sultan Mirza Mirza ' 
heard of his approach, he called in all his detachments, 
and was joined by Shah Mirza, while Ulugh Mirza 
wrote to say, that he would hasten with all possible 
speed to meet him ; at the same time urging him not 
to hazard a battle till his arrival. Muhammed Sultan 
und Shah Mirza, encamping on the left bank of the 
iner, used every exertion to obstruct the passage of 
. ,e i In P er ial array. ITindal, however, eager to engage 
,. le f - nem y before Ulugh Mirza could join them, having 
discovered a ford ten miles* above Kanauj, left bis 
camp standing, and effected a passage, unobserved, 

Without the Emperor’s orders I an express to liis Majesty,” &c. 
cannot give them/ and he sent off * Five kos. 
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with all liis troops. The two armies soon met face to 
face; but when they were on the point of engaging, a 
strong north-wester * rising, blew such clouds of dust 
right in the eyes of the insurgents that they could not 
keep their position. The imperial troops, who had the 
wind on their backs, availing themselves of their ad¬ 
vantage, pressed hard upon the enemy, whose retreat 
was soon converted into a flight. Hindal, after taking 
possession of Belgram and the surrounding country, 
pursued the remainder of their army, as they marched 
to form a junction with Ulugh Mirza. He overtook 
them at Oud, where Muhammed Sultan and his sons, 
having concentrated all their force, halted to check his 
advance. The two armies lay opposed to each other 
for nearly two months, when news arrived, that IIu- 
mayun had left Mandu, and was on his way back to 
Agra. This decided Muhammed Sultan to bring on an 
action, as his only chance of safety. He marched out 
of his trenches; an engagement ensued, in which the 
imperial troops had the advantage. The insurgents, 
dispirited by their continued want of success, began to 
despair, and soon after dispersed. Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza, and three of his sons, fled to Kueh-Behdr f; 
while Mirza Hindal, following up his advantage, went 
on to Judnpur. Having soon after heard of Humayun’s 
arrival at the capital, he left the army and joined his 
brother there. J 

Meanwhile, the Emperor was less fortunate on the 
side of Malwa. No sooner was it known in the sur¬ 



rounding countries that he was on his march back to 
Agra, than Bhopal Itai, the chief of Bijagar, a district 
that lies to the east of Malwa, finding that no garrison 
was left in Mdndu, entered and occupied the place. 
There he was speedily joined by Milu Khan, who 


* Bad-e-kibla. X Akbernama, f. 41. J Jouhcr, 

t Jouber has Koh-Khanila Behar c. 2. 

near Parnian (or, Parbatiau). 
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. ii’cd to the throne, which he ascended under the 
title of Kader Shah ; and by Mir&n Muhammed Fanild 
of Ivandesh. As the Emperor’s troops appear to have 
been entirely withdrawn, they met with no opposition 
anywhere, and soon took possession of the whole 
country; and thus the kingdom of Malwa, as well as 
that of Gujr&t, slipped from the unsteady grasp of 

Huin&yun.* 

But while the course of events was thus once more Traisac- 
so favourable to Behdder Shah, that monarch was not 
doomed long to enjoy his prosperity. Fourteen days h!Wcr shah 
after the fall of Champamr, he hastened back to Diu. ivvau-i -e. 
llis negociations with the Portuguese had become com¬ 
plicated. When his fortunes were at the lowest ebb, 
he had received some assistance from them, as has been 
mentioned; and, at the same time, had sent rich 
presents to the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa, inviting 
him to come to his aid with a more powerful force. 

The Viceroy, Nuiio d’Acuna, had accordingly obeyed 
his call, and set sail from Goa and Chewel, with a large 
fleet and army. But when he reached the coast of 
Gujrat, understanding that the Emperor of Delhi’s 
troops had in the interval been driven out of the coun¬ 
try, he began to apprehend, that, as his services were 
no longer necessary, he might not gain those advantages 
to himself and his followers, and that increase of terri¬ 
tory to liis country, which he had anticipated. Some 
quarrels had arisen before the King’s arrival, between 
t ie Portuguese and his officers, in consequence of the 
insulting pretensions and encroaching spirit of the for- 
n*oi. Behader would gladly have seen his troublesome 
. les removed from Diu, where the building of the new 
ort was hurried on upon a plan infinitely more fex- 
ensive than had been reckoned upon. Both parties, 
tow ever, dissembled their feelings. 


A. H. 943, 
a. n. 15517. 


* Akberaama, ut supra. 
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Behader Shah, on his arrival in the neighbourhood 
Diu, attempted to restore confidence by acting with the 
utmost frankness, putting himself boldly in the power 
of the governor of the castle, and visiting him in his 
fort. The Viceroy, who arrived off Diu about this 
time, appears to have blamed the governor for not 
availing himself of the opportunity thus offered to 
seize the King, for the purpose of extorting from him 
the cession of some towns and sea-ports which he 
was anxious to possess. To repair this oversight, 
D’Acuna feigned sickness, and sent a message to inform 
Behader, who had spent some days in the vicinity in 
hunting, that he was come, at his call, with powerful 
succours, and Avould wait upon him as soon as his 
health allowed. The Sultan, thrown off his guard, or 
perhaps suspecting no ill as intending none, laid cere¬ 
mony aside, and towards the close ol the day lowed oft 
from the shore, with only a few attendants and went 
aboard the admiral’s ship, to visit him, and to inquire 
after his health. No sooner, however, did he see the 
Viceroy, than he plainly perceived that his illness was 
a mere pretence, and felt vexed that he had gone. ! he 
Viceroy, on his part, had probably been taken unpre¬ 
pared by Behader’s sudden and unexpected appearance. 
During the conversation that ensued, a page came in 
and whispered something in his ear. In the state of 
mind in which the King then was, this little incident 
increased his uneasiness and excited his suspicion, lie 
continued to sit, however, though the intercourse was 


forced and constrained ; till the Viceroy, rising, 


re- 


quested to be excused for a few moments, as he wished 
to show his Majesty some presents that were intended 
for his acceptance, and left the cabin. This confirmed 
the suspicions of the King, who hurriedly intimating a 
desire that they might be sent after him, started up 
and hastened to his boat. He reached it and put off; 
when Emanuel de Souza, the governor of Diu castle, 
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ng up in his barge *, invited him to visit the new 
ortifications. Rumi Khan Sefer, who was in the boat 
with the King, advised him to decline the invitation, as 
treachery was probably intended ; but the King desired 
de Souza to come into the boat. De Souza, in at¬ 
tempting to step from his own barge into the King’s, 
fell into the sea, but was taken up by Behader’s atten¬ 
dants. This occasioned considerable bustle and con¬ 
fusion ; the cause was unknown, but the act of dragging 
de Souza into the boat, was observed by the Portu¬ 
guese in the numerous vessels that lay on every side. 
Hastily concluding that an attempt was made upon 
their countrymen’s life, in their eagerness to succour 
him, they closed round the King’s boat, into which some 
of them leaped. The instant consequence was uproar 
and menace ; blows speedily succeeded. Beliader, to¬ 
tally unprepared for such an occurrence, and now con¬ 
firmed in his suspicions of treachery, threw himself into 
the sea, and was followed by Rumi Khan. After 
swimming for some time towards the shore, as he ap¬ 
proached a Portuguese vessel, one of the officers held 
out an oar to assist him in getting in; when a soldier 
who stood by, struck him on the face with a halbert, 
and his example was imitated by others of his comrades, 
who repeated their blows, till Behader sank dead in the 
water. Rumi Khan was saved by a Portuguese to 
whom, on some former occasion, he had shown kindness. 
Be Souza, the governor, was struck and fell overboard, 
during the scuffie in the King’s boat. Neither his body 
nor that of the King could be found.f 

This scene passed before the eyes of the inhabitants 


* Abulfazl’s account is, that a 
Feringi magistrate, (Kazi Fering) 
which, I suppose, the governor 
He Souza is meant) having stept 
b*t.,re him as he left the Viceroy, 
insisted on his remaining; upon 
'•Inch the Sultan drawing his . abre, 
cut down, and ieapt into his 


own boat; seeing this, the Portu¬ 
guese boats that were around cl< .• ’d 
in, and Pehader and Rumi leaped 
into the sea. 

+ Akbernama, ff. 41, 42. ; I a- 
bakat-e Akberi, ff. '>91 > 3<)8.; Fe- 
rishta, and General Briggs’s note, 
vol. iv. pp. 130—141. 
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of Din. They were filled with alarm at the sight 
as they concluded that their town would be instantly 
plundered by the Portuguese, leaving their houses, and 
abandoning all their property, they rushed in such 
numbers to escape from the place, that many were 
crushed to death in the crowds that overflowed at the 
gates; while numbers were drowned in crossing the 
narrow channel that separates the island from the 
mainland. The Viceroy left no effort untried to quiet 
the fears of the survivors, and to bring back the rich 
traders and other inhabitants of the town; but at the 
same time he took possession of the King’s palace, the 
arsenals, and all the public magazines. Only a small 
sum in money was said to have been found by the offi¬ 
cers commissioned to take possession of the treasury*; 
which gave rise to the belief, that they, as well as the 
Viceroy himself, were guilty of extensive embezzlement; 
but the jewels, furniture, artillery and stores certainty 
seized-, are said to have been of immense value ; besides 
an hundred and twenty ships, which also fell into their 
hands.f Each party charged the other with treachery 



* Lafitau, vol. i. pp. 256, 257. 
f Behdder Shall was the most 
magnificent, and for some time the 
most fortunate, prince of his age. 
When first driven from Champanir, 
in his despair, he had resolved to 
abdicate the throne and pass the 
rest of his life at Mekka. The 
Turkish historian, Ferdi, according 
to Chevalier de Hammer, “relates,” 
says General Briggs, “ that when 
Bebader Shalt was compelled to re¬ 
treat to Diu, he sent his family and 
the royal jewels to Medina. They 
consisted of three hundred iron 
chests, the accumulated wealth ac¬ 
quired from the Hindu princes of 
Junagar, Champanfr, Abugar, and 
Cheitur, and also the property of 
the kings of Mahva. These gorgeous 
treasures never returned to India, 


but fell into the hands of the Grand 
Signior of Constantinople, who, from 
their possession, became entitled to 
the appellation of Soliman the Mag¬ 
nificent. The celebrated waist-belt, 
valued at three millions of aspers, 
which had been three times taken 
and retaken in the wars of India, 
was sent to Soliman, by the ambas¬ 
sador whom Bebader Shah deputed 
to Constantinople to solicit the aid 
of the Grand Signior against Hu- 
nmyuu." Briggs’s Ferislita, vol. iv. 
p. 141. 

The original accounts of the death 
of the Sultan, as given by the prin¬ 
cipal Indian and Portuguese au¬ 
thorities, have been extracted at 
considerable length by Gen. Briggs, 
(iv. pp. 131—14.1.) who concludes, 
that Behader and the Viceroy “ were 
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melancholy affair. That Behader, if actuated cha 
intentions, should have put himself unattended __1— 
in the power of his enemy, seems hardly credible. The 
Viceroy, without desiring his death, would probably 
have willingly seen him his prisoner. The catastrophe 
was evidently brought on prematurely, by accidental 
circumstances. The conduct of the Portuguese after 
the event, may be held as the best proof of their dis¬ 
position before it. The spirit which in that age regu¬ 
lated the proceedings of Europeans towards the princes 
of America or of Asia and their subjects, was that of 
the most unprincipled cruelty and rapacity; in no 
degree superior to that of the buccaneers of a later 
pei’iod. The Portuguese have kept possession of Diu, 
thus acquired, from that time to the present day. 

Sultan Behader was only about thirty years of age, Alleged re., 
and had reigned between eleven and twelve years, when 
he was cut oil’. The internal confusion and misery 
which followed made his subjects long look back with 
regret to the splendid, and, in general, tranquil period 
of his reign ; while the deplorable circumstances attend¬ 
ing his death, which deprived him of all funeral honours, 
produced a belief, in this as in several similar instances 
fondly indulged by the common people, that the King 


resolved each to seize the other, that 
the followers of both knew the in¬ 
tentions of their respective masters, 
and suspected the opposite party ; 
so that nothing was wanting to bring 
about bloodshed but such an affray 
as arose, originating entirely out of 
an accident, which blew the embers 
suspicion and mistrust into a 
1 aze, and produced the melancholy 
result which hoi been related.” Ibid. 

a* ^ ^ have taken rather a 

< liferent view of the subject. 1 see 
110 evi <k;nce that Behader had formed 
y.y design against the person of the 
i ‘. U '°' V ' * n cas e of need he pro- 
) would not hftve been very 


scrupulous as to the means he em¬ 
ployed to defeat the aims of the 
Portuguese ; but, in fact, his whole 
conduct was conciliatory. lie put 
himself unarmed and defenceless into 
the power of his enemy. He was 
passive in ttye whole affair. No 
overt act of treachery on his part 
appears. He had little to gain by 
seizing the Viceroy; it would only 
have transferred the command to 
the next in rank. The case was 
different had the Viceroy got the 
King into his power. The Portu¬ 
guese, by their conduct after the 
event, thre w light on their intentions 
before it. 
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was not really dead, and would one day return to gdrsKBiL 
his dominions with glory. Many pretended that he 
reached the shore; and there were various reports of 
his reappearance, on different occasions, both in Gujrat 
and the Dekkan. It was, in particular, currently 
reported and believed that a person appeared in Nizarn- 
ul-iniilk’s territory, whom that prince acknowledged, as 
Behader Shah, and as such played with him at chougan*; 
that, a crowd gathering about him, the concourse of 
people was marked by the Nizam with some uneasiness; 
and the same night the stranger disappeared from his 
tent, having been put to death, as was conjectured, by 
that prince. It is added, that Mulla Kutb-ed-din, of 
Shiraz, who had been Behader’s preceptor, was then in 
the Dekhan, and conversed with the stranger, and that 
he affirmed, with the most solemn asseverations, that it 
was Behader, and that he reminded the Mirza of many 
incidents of which they alone wei’e cognizant.f 

As soon as the death of Behader was ascertained, the 
Portuguese viceroy sent to Makhduma Jehan, the King s 
mother, at once to condole with her on the. melancholy 
event, and to remove all blame from himself. He 
ascribed the whole unfortunate affair to unpremeditated 
and unforeseen accident, and offered to lend her any 
assistance which it might be in his power, to afford at 
the present juncture. But she rejected his offers with 
indignation, considering him as the murderer of hei. 
son; arid, accompanied by the Prince of Asir, and the 
principal nobles, set out for Ahmedabad. . 

While they were on the road, and while all Behader’s 
household and family were overwhelmed with sorrow,, MA- 
hammecl Zetndn Muza, who had returned from tlie fruit¬ 
less expedition against Lahiir, on which he had been sent 
by the late king after the dispersion at Mandsrir, fell in 
with them, and professing the deepest distress, joined 
the camp, under pretence of assisting in the usual rites 
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By his show of sympathy, and his 
nothing attentions, he so far insinuated himself into 
the queen-mother’s favour, that she is said to have been 
prevailed upon to adopt him as her s.on. He succeeded 
in seizing a large portion of the public treasures of 
Gujrat from those who had charge of them; though, of 
the royal treasure and stores in Diu, part had been 
plundered during the confusion, and the rest had fallen 
into the hands of d’Acuna. He at first made a show of 
revenging the murder of Behader on the Portuguese; 
but soon after, observing the extent of. their power, he 
altered his plan, courted their support, and sought, by 
large sums of money, to induce them to proclaim him 
Sultan. In this he at last succeeded, the khutba being 
read in his name in the Sefa Mosque, at Diu, under 
their authority. He collected an army of twelve thou¬ 
sand men, Moghuls and Hindustanis, and for some time 
maintained the style of a sovereign prince. But Imad- 
ul-mulk, supported by the nobles of Gujrat, having pro¬ 
claimed Mi ran Muhammed Shah Faruki, of Ivlulndesh, 
a sister’s son of Beluidor’s, who was at that time driving 
the imperial troops from Malwa, to be King of Gujrat’ 
marched against Muhammed Zeman, attacked and 
dispersed his forces, and compelled him to fly to Sind. 
Muhammed Zeman did not remain long there, as his 
presence was far from being agreeable to Shah Hasan, 
the ruler of that country ; so that he, at last, found 
himself under the necessity of once more returning to 
Hindustan, and of throwing himself on the clemency of 
the offended Huraayun. The new king, Minin Mu- 
atnined Shah, reigned only six weeks, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mahmud Ivhan, another nephew of Behader 
email, who reigned several years under the name of 
Mahmud Shah. He was a son of Behadcr’s brother, 

atif Khan, who was at that time a prisoner in Bur- 
hdnpfir* 

* Akbenianut, f. 42 
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CHAPTER III. 

AFFAIRS OF KHORASAN AND KANDAHAR. 

STATE OF KHORAsAn. —INROADS OF OBEID KHAN, AND THE UZBEKS. —- 
THEY ARE EXPELLED FROM KHOrAsAn, — AGAIN OVERRUN IT A 
BESIEGE HERAT —WHICH IS RELIEVED BY SHAH TAHMASP. — THE 
UZBEKS ONCE MORE EXPELLED. - jAM MIRZA IN HErAt AND KAN- 

duiAr. — siege of the latter place-raised by kAmrAn— 
WIIO ROUTS the invaders, — attempts on lAhur, by muhammed 
ZEmAN MIRZA. — NEW LNVASION OF KHOrAsAn BY THE UZBEKS. 
OBEID KILAN BESIEGES MESHH/d — AND HERAT — WHICH IS II.- 
LAGED. — ADVANCE OF SHAH TAHMASP-AND RETREAT OF THE 
UZBEKS. — TAHMASP OCCUPIES KANDAHAR — WHICH IS RETAKEN BY 

KAmrAn. 

While these events were passing in Malwa and Gujrut, 
Khorasan and the Persian frontier were the scene ot 
important transactions. After the great defeat whic 1 
the Uzbeks sustained at Jam, about nine years before 
this time, it was expected that Khordsdn would, for a 
Ion- period, have been delivered from their inroads and 
invasions. But they were an enemy not easily daumet. 
That same year, as soon as Shah Tahmasp had quit e 
the province, Obeid Khan again collected an army, 
crossed the Amu, and marched against Meshhid, winch 
he took possession of, after a blockade of two montl . . 
Thence he proceeded to Herdt, besieged it for seven 
months, and took it. by capitulation. His Sunni zeal is 
said by the Persian writers, to have led him to retaliate 
the Shla persecutions of Shah Ismael and his successor, 
and even to put to death many of the opposite sect, as 

victorious Uzbek advanced to Parra, 
which he beleagured for some time, but without success,- 
so that he was compelled to raise the seige; and, on 
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_ n g of the march of Shah Tahmasp into Ivhorasan, 

at the liead of seventy thousand men, he hastily aban¬ 
doned Herdt, and retreated to Merv. He summoned all 
the force of the Uzbeks to join him there ; and the Sul¬ 
tans, from beyond the Amu, obeyed his call. But when 
iae1, their opinions differed. Kuchum Khan, of Samar¬ 
kand, the Grand Khan, dying, was succeeded by his 
^on Abusafd, who set Ins face against the Avar, declaring 
ns resolution not to join in it, and advising Obeid to 
desist. His views Avere supported by some other- chiefs; 
and Obeid, seeing himself thus deserted, and hearing of 
the Shah’s near approach, turned his back, with an in- 
ignant heart, upon Khorasan. S hah Ta hm&sp, haA'ing 
expelled the enemy, marched to Herat ; and the fislv- 
standard of 1’crsia again gleamed over the whole pro¬ 
vince. Having established his brother Behram Mfrza 
as viceroy, Avith Ghazi Khan, of the Taklu tribe, as his 
Protector and Amfr-ul-oinra, he returned to Irdk. 

, Obeid Khan, though unsupported by the Uzbek con¬ 
federacy, next year sent a detachment into Ivhorasan 
who marched as far as Meshhfd, but were driven back 
by the local force. Nothing dismayed, however, by this 
lepulse, lie, the following season, again entered the 
country with a powerful host, having induced the other 
Uzbeks to join him, and marched straight for the ca- 
pital, Avhile divisions of his troops overran the provinces 
7 M eshhfd, Asterabad, Sebzdwdr and Bostdm with va- 
i ious success. For a year and a half, the country Avas 
pnui eied in all directions, and Obeid continued to push 
i-v ' ,! c hie ?° °f Herat. Shah Tahmasp, completely and 
am u y occupied by the rebellion of Alama Taklu in 
V' Avbo ba< ^ ca Med the Osmanli Turks to his 
fam^ an f e ’ was Liable to succour them. At length, 
li'ip) 1 ' 6gan *° ra g e in. the. besieged capital. The in- 
Pron tS W .° re ex P eb ed, their provisions', money and 
floor^ f s , ze '^ b y tbe domineering Taklus, and the 
y 0 their houses dug up to discover hidden trea- 
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sure. Cats and dogs, and food deemed the most impure, 
were eagerly eaten. The strength of the troops, who 
suffered alike from want and fatigue, began to fail. An 
offer was made to give up the place, provided Obeid 
would withdraw his troops a march or two, so as to let 
the garrison quit the city unmolested. He, on the other 
hand, haughtily insisted that they should march out and 
defile under his tent-ropes.* This condition Belirdm 
Mfrza and his Taklu allies rejected, and the operations 
of the siege were continued. 

Meanwhile, however, Tahmasp, having quelled the 
rebellion of Aldma, was proceeding by forced marches 
to the relief of Herdt. A party that he sent out sur¬ 
prised the Uzbeks who were in Asterdbdd, one morn¬ 
ing when most of them were in the bath, put them to 
death with little resistance, and sent him five hundred 
heads. The Uzbeks, who held Sebzdwdr, were in like 
manner attacked, but retired fighting bravely, first to 
Nishapdr, and then to Meshhid. Abdal-aziz, who was 
near that city, hurried to Herdt with seven thousand 
horse, to support his father. Obeid did not venture to 
meet the Shah in the field, and retired to Bokhdra, 
while Shah Tahmasp once more entered Herdt, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants, and spent the winter in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the spring, he sent a division ox his troops to re¬ 
duce the adjoining province of Ghurjistdn among the 
mountains, and was preparing to retaliate upon the 
Uzbeks by invading Mdwer-al-neher, when the news 
that his grand enemy, Soliman the magnificent, was on 
his march to attack his dominions in the west, com¬ 
pelled him to relinquish his intention. As the laklu 
Turks had been guilty of great oppression during the 
frovernment of their chief, and were very unpopular, 
he named his brother, Sam Mirza, to be Viceroy; ap- 
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g Aghziwdr Khan, of the Shamlu tribe, his Pro¬ 
tector and Atmr-al-omra of Khordsan; then entrust¬ 
ing the defence of the city to the townspeople*, he 
set out for Irdk. 

For rather more than two years, Khordsdn enjoyed 
quiet under Sam Mirza and Aghziwdr Khan, as the 
Uzbeks did not renew their ravages. But, when news 
reached Herat, of the death of Idusein Khan Shamlu, 
and the destruction of his tribe under the royal indig¬ 
nation, the Mirza, and still more Aghziwdr Khan, him¬ 
self a Shamlu, began to look to rebellion for safety. 
Collecting money, by extortion and violence in every 
shape, they raised an army, and resolved to attack 
Kandahar; proposing, according to the Persian autho¬ 
rities, to erect it, along with Ilerdt, into an indepen¬ 
dent sovereignt} r . 

We have seen that Humayun, on the death of his 
father, had given up the countries from the Satlej to 
Khordsdn, to his brother Kdmrdn Mirza. Early in the 
summer of 1535, Sam Mirza and his protector Aghziwdr 
Khan, being joined by Sultan Murdd Afshdr of Farra, 
advanced with a considerable army, crossed the Hel- 
mend, and laid siege to Kandahdr. The place was 
bravely defended for eight months by Khwaja Kilan, 
the governor, who had succeeded Askeri Mirza in the 
management of the province. Kdmrdn Mirza, when 
apprised of the invasion, marched from Lahur, and led 
an army of twenty thousand men to its relief. On his 
approach, the besiegers retired one march, and en¬ 
camped. They were attacked, however, in their new' 
position, on the 25th of January, 1536, and defeated 
with great slaughter, principally by the military skill 
and bravery of Khwaja Kildn. Aghziwdr Khan Shamlu, 
P*e }oung prince’s Atdlik, or Protector, having been 
thrown from his horse, was taken prisoner and put to 

tMialir-zadegan. Alem-arai Abusi, ff. 24—27. 
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death. The Mirza effected his escape to the Germs 
whence he soon after proceeded to Tabas. Having by 
this exploit secured the western part of his dominions, 
K&mrdn returned back to Lahur. 

It was while he was absent on this expedition, that 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, who, it will be recollected, 
after the rout of Belnider Shah at Mandsur, had set out 
to try his fortune, or to make a diversion on the side of 
the Penjab, reached the borders of Sind. Shah Huseiu, 
the son of Shah Shuja Beg Arghiin, the sovereign of 
Sind, unwilling that an ambitious prince of such pre¬ 
tensions should enter his dominions, encouraged him to 
proceed to the conquest of Lahur, which he represented 
as a tempting and practicable object, since Iv&mr&n 
was absent with the army in Kandahar, so that that 
fertile and populous country was left comparatively de¬ 
fenceless. The Mirza accordingly went on to the Pen- 
iab and laid siege to L&hur. But unfortunately for his 
views, Kdinran Mirza returned victorious at that very 
crisis, and the invader saw himself forced to retire with 
precipitation, and to return to Gujrdt, which he reached 
with a few followers in the utmost want and misery. 
We have seen that he there enjoyed a short-lived sove¬ 
reignty, before he was compelled to flee once more to 

Sind, and finally to Hindustani. 

The march of Sara Mirza to attack Kandahar, was a 
signal for. the Uzbeks to renew their inroads. In the 
north, a body of five or six thousand entered and laid 
waste Khorasan. Sufidn Khalifa, the governor of Mesh- 
hid, an undaunted but hot-headed soldier was success¬ 
ful in coming up with, and defeating them, lo the 
eastward, another inroad was made from Ghurjistan. 
Khalifa Sultan Shamlu, whom the Protector had left 
governor of Herdt, having marched to repel them, with 
a motley and ill-assorted body of troops, collected m 
haste, in absence of the regular forces, was attacked 
defeated and slain. The inhabitants of Herdt, thus left 
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hout a head, sent to invite Sufidn to take charge of 
the capital, his success in desultory warfare having 
gained him great reputation all over the province. 
Leaving his son in Meshhid, he obeyed their call. 

Obeid Khan, finding that Khorasdn continued with¬ 
out troops, and without a governor, once moi*e crossed 
the Amu at the head of an immense army, and besieged 
Meshhid. Despatches were sent to recal Sufi sin, who 
promised soon to be at the holy city, when he would 
slay Obeid, and send his skin to the King, stuffed with 
straw. Setting out from Herat with only three thousand 
horse, he, on the road, filled a bag with hay, and osten¬ 
tatiously carried it along with him, lest the Uzbeks, by 
not leaving a blade of grass around Meshhid, might 
defeat his boast. The first detachment that he met, he 


dispersed ; but getting nearer the town in his insane 
career, lie was hard pressed and compelled to take 
shelter in an old ruin, where he obstinately defended 
himself several days, subsisting his followers on the flesh 
of their horses ; but was in the end taken and put to 
death. 
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The unfortunate city of Herat was now again in iin- and iierff, 
minent hazard. The lieutenant whom Sufidn had left JjJen and 
in charge of it, used his endeavours to make the people i ,ilu ^ d 
of the town and country join in its defence. But the 
severities that he exercised for that purpose disgusted 
and enraged them, so that they sent to call even the 
Uzbeks to their relief. Obeid, arriving, besieged the 
city for five months, while the inhabitants endured all 
the miseries of war and famine. At length, three 
hundred Uzbeks, having gained entrance by night into 
a bastion, it is said by treachery, the city was taken, 
the garrison flying into the citadel of Ekhtiar-cd-uin. 

All the horrors of a city taken by storm ensued. Obeid 
afterwards gained possession of the citadel by a treaty *, 


* Alcm-anii-Abdsi, t'. 28 . 
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in which it was stipulated that the garrison were to be 
allowed to march out with all their property. But, as 
they left the fort, they were all stripped naked and 
marched for Bokhara, the greater part of them perish¬ 
ing miserably by the way. 

During four months, Obeid held possession of Herat, 
and the Sunni persecution of the Shi'as was renewed. 
At length, Shah Tahmasp, compassionating the suffiei*- 
in«-s of his subjects, seized an interval of comparative 
peace, and set out for Khorasan. As he approached, 
Obeicl Khan, eager to keep permanent possession of that 
province, proposed to meet him in the field. The other 
Uzbek chiefs, however, preferred a retreat; and, though 
it was then winter, the invading army set out to regain 
their own country by the route of Balkh. Tahmasp 
reached Her&t unopposed, and sent to Tabas to bring 
Seim Mirza, who had shut himself up in that town after 
his flight from Kandahdr. He was pardoned for his 
rebellious designs, and for the invasion he had made, as 
was pretended" without the royal authority; and some 
of his servants were put to death, as being his evil ad¬ 
visers. Khordsdn was now committed to Sultan. Mu- 
hammed Mirza, another young prince ; and Muhammed 
Khan Sherf-ed-din Ughli Taklu, was placed beside him 

in Herat, as Protector, and Amir-ul-omra. 

Having cleared Khorasan of enemies, and provided 
for its safety and the proper administration ol affairs, 
Shah Tahmasp now turned his eyes to the side of Kan¬ 
dahar. That province had been dependent on Herat in 
the days of its prosperity ; and the Shah, though he 
had pretended to be ignorant, and to disapprove, of Sam 
Mirza’s attack on it, now entered it himself with a 
powerful army. The capital docs not seem to have 
been placed in a sufficiently defensible state, after the 
bite siege. Khwaja Kilan, from the want of provisions 
•md scarcity of military stores, seeing no hopes of 
bein^ able to stand a siege, resolved to shun an in- 
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effectual contest; put in order his palace, which wa3 
magnificently furnished; and arranged all its rich 
carpets and sumptuous gold and silver plate, to he 
ready for the reception of the Shah. He then left 
orders with his deputy, Kanji Khw&ja, that, on his 
Majesty’s approach, he should present him with the 
keys of the fort and public offices, and deliver a mes¬ 
sage in his name; that, as the Khwaja, from want of 
warlike stores, had not the means of either defending 
the place, or of meeting him in the field,—as, if able, 
he would have done,—he thought that the next most 
honourable course he could pursue, was to put his 
house in order, and, in that condition, leave it for the 
guest whom lie could not entertain in person. He then 
withdrew, and retired, by way of Sind and Uch, to 
Ldhur. Mirza Kdrnrdn was much offended at this 
conduct, and did not admit him to his presence for 
a whole month after his arrival; complaining, that the 
Khwdja had not held out even for a short time so as to 
admit of his being relieved. The Khwaja’s valour, 
judgment and fidelity were indisputable; and this 
attempt to soften the asperity of war may, perhaps, 
be regarded not only as a proof of the refinement of 


the man, the friend of Bdber, and of the politeness 
that originated in the liberal studies so successfully 
cultivated in the Court of that prince; but, perhaps, as 
a symptom of the growing civilisation of the age so 
rudely checked by the confusion and turmoil that fol¬ 
lowed. 

Kdmrdn lost no time in preparing a force for another 
expedition against Kandahar. Leaving his cousin, 
Mirza Haider Doghlat, who had lately arrived from 
Kashghar by way of Badakhshdn, to conduct the go¬ 
vernment jf Lalnir in his absence, he sat out. But 
before Kamran’s arrival, Shah Tahipasp had quitted 
Kandahar, which lie left under the charge oi Bidagh* 


* Or, Budak. 
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Khan Kajar, a great noble of his Court, and of the 
tribe of the present royal family of Persia. The fort 
sustained a siege of some length, when Biddgh Khan 
capitulated and surrendered it, on condition of being 
allowed to return home with his troops. Kamrdn, 
having put the place in a state of defence, marched 
back to Lahiir. 

Though two or three inroads were made into Khord- 


sdn by the Uzbeks, during the life of Obeid Khan, who 
died ah. 949, no great invasion was attempted, and 
that province remained in possession of the Persians 
during that period, and enjoyed comparative tran¬ 
quillity.* 


* For the events in Khorasan 
and Kandahar, see the Alem-arai- 
Abasi, ff. 24—28. ; Akbernaraa, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFFAIRS OF BENGAL. 


SECTION I. 

STATE OF BENGAL. — HISTORY OF SHIR KHAN. 

STATE OF THE EMPIRE.-SIlfR KHAN IN BEhAr AND BENGAL.-IN¬ 

DOLENCE OF THE EMPEROR AT AGRA.— SIF(r KHAN, HIS CHA¬ 
RACTER, FAMILY, AND HISTORY - REPAIRS TO THE COURT OF 

SULTAN IBRAHIM LODI.-SUCCEEDS TO HIS FATHER^ JAGIRS_ 

OVERTHROW OF THE AFGHIn DYNASTY BY bAbER. — SHIR KHAN 

FAVOURED BY THE AFGHAN KING OF BEhAr-IIIS ELEVATION._ 

INTRIGUES OF HIS ENEMIES-DIVISION OF HIS jAGfRS ORDERED. 

— HE REFUSES TO DIVIDE THEM — AND IS EXPELLED.—REIN¬ 
STATED BY AID FROM ONE OF bAbER’s GOVERNORS.—INCREASES 
HIS RESOURCES. — VISITS bAbER AT AGRA. — MEDITATES A RE¬ 
STORATION OF THE AFGHAN EMPIRE. — WITHDRAWS SUDDENLY 
FROM THE COURT. — IS RECONCILED TO THE KING OF BEHAR. — 

BECOMES riUME MINISTER—AND REPELS AN INVASION. — A CON¬ 
SPIRACY FORMED AGAINST HIM. — THE KING FLIES FROM BEhAr — 

WHICH IS INVADED FROM BENGAL_THE INVASION DE: BATED BY 

SHIR KnAN. — RIVAL CLAIMANTS OF THE CROWN. — SULTAN MAH¬ 
MUD LODI ACKNOWLEDGED. — EXPELLED BY bAbER, WHO OCCU¬ 
PIES BEHAR.— SHIR KHAN EXTENDS HIS jAgIRS AND POWER.— 

ACQUIRES CHUNAr — SULTAN MAHMUD RENEWS HIS PRETENSIONS. 

— IS JOINED BY SHIR 1UIAN. — ADVANCE OF HUmAyUN. — TREA¬ 
CHERY OF SHIR KHAN, AND DISPERSION OF TnE AFGHAN FORCES. 

—* SH/u KHAN RETAINS CIIUNAr AND HIS JAGIRS. — CONSOLIDATES 
HIS RESOURCES.—PLUNDERS TO TnE NORTH OF THE GANGES * 

TAKES POSSESSION OF SOUTHERN BEhAr — AND INVADES BENGAL. 

When Hum&yun reached Agra, on his return from chap, jv 
Ciujrut and Malwa, he found the affairs of the empire in- 
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great disorder. We have seen that, from the tinmjNL, 
his accession, there were dangers to his government, |] 
wh ich it required a strong and steady hand to avert._ | 
Even in his own court, the fidelity of several of his 
great Amirs, some of them the most distinguished 
among the Turki and Chaghatai nobles who had accom¬ 
panied Baber in his wars, was tottering and had failed. 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, as well as Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza and his sons, had broken out in open rebellion ; 
and, though defeated, the latter of them were still in 
arms. The situation of the country itself favoured 
such attempts. It was but recently subdued, and the 
emperor’s followers were strangers to the inhabitants. 
A great proportion of the kingdom of Delhi was coni’ 
posed of little states, more or less independent, and not 
easily reduced to order. Even in the Doab, and in 
the vicinity of Agra itself, there had for ages been a 
set of refractory chieftains, who willingly seized every 
opportunity, when the power or attention of the govern¬ 
ment was relaxed, to indulge in plundering depreda¬ 
tions ; and while Humayun was absent in Malwa and 
Gujrdt, these freebooters had carried their inroads to 
the very gates of the capital. Such petty and unset¬ 
tled states were ever ready to join a bold adventuiei. 

But the most concentrated opposition to his arms 
was presented in the eastern provinces of Juunpiir and 
Behar. These countries had, at no distant time, been 
the seat of an independent kingdom, which, though it 
had been subdued by Sultan Sekander Lodi, had re¬ 
vived under a new dynasty, the Lohdni, in the time ol 
bis son Sultan Ibrahim, and had only recently been 
a-ain subdued by Bdber. A bold attempt made by the 
Af ghans to renew, in that kingdom, the Lodi Dynasty 
of “Delhi, under Sultan Mahmud Lodi, Ibrahims 
brother, had been defeated only by the energy of that 
illustrious prince. All the materials of revolt and 
resistance, however, were amply scattered over the 
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evn provinces. They liad for many years been tbe 
theatre of war; the minds of the inhabitants were 
unsettled, had become familiarised to change, and were 
almost strangers to regular government. Though the 
old Sherki, and the more recent Lohani dynasty had 
disappeared, and though the attempts of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Lodi, and of Muhammed Sultan Mirza, to revive 
the kingdom had failed, Slur Khan Stir, a new can¬ 
didate for distinction and power, though as yet in 
an humbler form, had started up; was extending and 
consolidating his influence, gradually but with consum¬ 
mate skill, in Behdr and on the side of Bengal; and by 
his valour in the field and the equity of his financial 
administration, was gaining the admiration and the 
affection of his subjects. The Afghans, in every part 
of India, began to turn their eyes to him, as the leader, 
who, at some future time, might be destined to restore 
to them that proud ascendency of their nation, the loss 
of which every man of them so deeply deplored. 

As Humdyun, in his expedition to the westward, had 
necessarily been attended by a large proportion of his 
best troops, some of the provinces on the Jamna and 
Ganges were held by very scanty detachments. This 
circumstance, the long absence of the Emperor from 
his capital, and latterly his losses and want of success, 
iiad encouraged the discontented and turbulent; so 
that, though Hindal Mirza had been successful in quel¬ 
ling the revolt of Muhammed Sultan in Juanpdr, a 
great part of the country was in a very unquiet state. 

Humdyun, for some time after his return, fixed his 
residence at Agra. The loss of the kingdoms which be 
had subdued with so much glory, and the generally 
unfavourable posture of his affairs, preyed upon'Ins 
mind, and affected his spirits and his health. He 
sought relief in the habitual use of opium, which, if 
for a time it deadened his uneasy feelings, soon affected 
both his judgment and his temper. For about a year, 
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lie passed most of his time in liis private apartments, 
and rarely held any councils. He could not, however, 
overlook the disorders that disturbed the immediate 
neighbourhood of his capital. They were soon quelled, 
and heavy contributions raised on the offending ze¬ 
mindars, in punishment of their rebellious or predatory 
inroads.* It had been his resolution that his first 
expedition, when he again took the field, should have 
for its object to wipe off the stain upon his glory, by 
once more conquering Malwa and Gujrdt. But there 
were soon demands for his presence much nearer at 
hand. 

About the end of this period, Sulta n Ju neid Birl as 
died, a veteran of great eminenceTwho for some years 
had governed Juanpfir and the eastern provinces, and 
who, by his talents and the weight of his character, 
had restrained the ambitious attempts of Shir Khan, 
now decidedly at the head of the Afghans in India, 
both in genius and reputation. No sooner, however, 
was that restraint removed by his death, than Shir 
Khan, who already possessed a great part of Behdr, 
ventured to launch out into bolder enterprises, and to 
turn his undivided force against the province of Bengal; 
and his success in that quarter was such as speedily 
to break even the slumbers of Humdyun. 

Shir Khan, who, afterwards became king of Delhi 
under the title of Slur Shah, was one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary men whose name appears in the history of 
India. His character has been represented in very dif¬ 
ferent lights by different authors. As he was long the 
grand enemy of the house of Taimur, whom for a time 
he drove out of India, by their partisans he has been 
drawn in very unfavourable colours. But the evidence 
of less prejudiced writers, and of facts, must restore to 
him the high praise and honoui’able distinction that, 



# Akberndma, f. 42 .5 Ferisbta, iv. 83.; Khali Klmn, 4.0. 
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all the imperfections of his character, are justly 
due. 

His original name was Fend; he was the son of 
Hasan and grandson of Ibrahim *, an Afghan of the 
tiibe of Sur, who dwelt near Pesh&wer. The family 
claimed descent from the ancient kings of Ghur, who 
leigned in the mountains that lie between Kabul and 
Herat; and Ferishta, on the supposition that the Sur 
family had established this claim, holds it to be the 
most illustrious of the Afghans, f The marriages which 
they formed in that part of the Afghan country to which 
they removed 1, prove them to have been of what was 
deemed an honourable race; though Abulfazl relates 
that Ibrahim was originally a horse-dealer. It is by no 
means improbable that even a well-born Afghdn may 
have engaged in that occupation, or that, when leaving 
his own country for Indio, lie may have invested his 
little fortune in a venture of horses, as is often done at 
this day. Ibrahim arrived in India in the reign of 
Sultan 1 >chlul Lodi, in search of military service, which 
he procured ; served under some Amirs of distinction; 
and remained for a time, first at Ilissiir Firuza and after- 
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* The Akbernama, f, 41., call 
Ibralum the grandfather, Shibei 
kheil, or according to Col. Price 
reading, Shirakhfl. The Nisal 
luima-e Afgbdmin, f. 81., make 
Hasan Khan, the father, to be c 
the tribe (taifa) of Mali, and famil 
or clan (gabfla) of Sur. 

r U° l U * p ' The Tar. Bee 
;7" 'Inscribes him as being a 
, KeMbdrat az Afghan est ” th 
own that takes its name from tl 
V,7 lan - Can this be Deb-A 
fe '-man, a suburb of Kabul ? 
on*,,; 1 Suita 1 , UeWf, 1 wasscatc 

of hi! hl0ue ’ he invited a numb 
, IS countrymen from lloh 
district inhabited by the Afghan 


“ Rob,” continues the author of the 
1 abakat-e Akberi, “ has the same 
meaning as Koli (a hill). The 
country comprehended under that 
name extends in length from Swat 
and Uajour to the township of Siwf, 
which is dependent on Bheker; 
and in breadth from Hasan-Abdul 
to Kabul and Kandahar. It is 
bounded by the Daman-koh.” Tab. 
Akb. tf. o5. lGp. A similar passage 
occurs in Ferishta. This extent of 
country includes nearly the* whole of 
Afghanistan-Proper. Instead of 
the words following “ Hasan Ab- 
dalto Kabul/* the Tarikh-c Nizami, 
f. 207. reads, “ Kandahar lies on 
the confines of this hill-country.’* 
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wards at Sh&rnlu, or Simla, a district in the 
of Agra.* 

Ibrahim’s son, Hasan, who was born in Hissar, early 
in life entered the employment of Rdi-mal, a Hindu 
(the grandfather of Rai-Sal, an officer of eminence in 
Akber’s court), under whom he probably gained some 
insight into revenue concerns. He aiterwards went to 
Juna, in the district of Sahsaram, in Behar, to Aasir 
Khan Lohani, one of Sekander Lodi’s most powerful 
nobles, in whose employment he remained some time; 
and having, by his faithful service and intelligence, 
distinguished himself among his equals, was admitted 
into his master’s confidence. On Nasir Khan’s death, 
Hasan entered into the service of that nobleman’s 
brother, Doulat Khan ; and from his passed into that 
of Baban Khan Jilwani, a distinguished Afghan chief, 
in which he advanced himself, was actively employed 
in much business of importance, and became his prin¬ 
cipal adviser. Ilis reputation finally became such that 
when Jemal Khan was appointed to the government of 
J min pur, he was taken into his service, in which he 
spent the rest of his life; received from him in jdgir the 
valuable districts of Sahsaram and Khawaspiir-Tanda, 
places dependent on Rhotas in Behdr, and was sent to 
take possession of them with five hundred horse.f 

Hasan’s eldest son was Ferid, afterwards known with 
so much distinction as Shir Shah. Omens seldom fail 
to attend the birth of every eminent man, and they 
were not wanting to Ferid’s. His mother, when with 



* The Akbernama has Simla*in 
the district of Narnul. The Tab. 
AVb,, f. Narnul ; the Tar. 

Bedauni, f. 145., Narnul, in Hissar- 
Firiiza; the Kholaset-al-Towarikh, 
f. 271.; and Nisabnama, f. 81. ; 
Nimla, in Narnul. 

t Akbernama, f. 42.; Tabakat~e 
Akberi, f. 169 *; Tar. Niz. f« 207.; 


Tar. Bedauni, f. 145.; Ferishta, 
voh ii. p. 95. et Beq. ; Kholasct-ul- 
Towarikh, t. 271. ; Khdfl Khan, f. 
50.; NisAbnama-e Afgbanan, f. 81. 
The Tabakat, Ferishta, and Nisab¬ 
nama, do not mention any circum¬ 
stances of Hasan's life, till he en¬ 
tered the service of Jemal Khan, in 
Suhan Sekander Lodi’s time. 
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of 1) im, dreamed that the moon, in its full bright- 
descending from heaven, entered her womb, 
t aking her husband, she communicated to him her 
dream; upon which he struck her several blows. Sur¬ 
prised, she angi’ily asked him what he meant; and was 
told, that the sages of former times had advised that 
one who had a fortunate dream ought not, by dreaming 
again the same night, to run the risk of counteracting 
its happy influence; and that his blows were intended 


to prevent her again falling asleep. In like manner, 


we are told of Fend, that when he was about four years 
old, as he was one day childishly whining to his father 
to give him a dirhem, a wise and holy derwish who was 
near, exclaimed aloud, “ Great God ! the Emperor of 
Hindustan is crying for a dirhem.” * This expression 
filled his father with delight, as confirming his wife’s 
dream, and inspired him with high hopes of his son’s 
future eminence; hopes which the boy’s opening talents 
seemed early to justify. 

Hasan had eight sons; two of them, Fend and 
Ni/aitn, by his wife, a noble Afghan lady; the other six 
by different slaves or concubines, three of them, Sulei¬ 
man, Ahmed and Madar being by one mother. It. is 
hardly necessary to remark that while, by the Musulman 
law, the number of wives is limited to four, that of 
concubines is left unlimited; but that, as all of them 
n\<- in the master’s house like the wives, under the 
sam ® superintendence, and liable to the same punish¬ 
ment for infidelity, and as consequently no more doubt 
exists in the one case than in the other as to paternity, 
t e children of both classes are acknowledged by the 
‘ 1 ' v , al *d entitled to a share in the paternal succession ; 
much as, for the same reasons, was customary • among 
10 patriarchs and Jews in ancient times. Ilasan was 
uot partial to his Afghan wife; and his fondness for 
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Suleiman’s mother, who had acquired a great ascend e 
over him, led him to show more favour to her sons than 
to his other children. Ferid, who, even when little 
more than a boy, evinced a proud and decided temper, 
unable to brook this preference, left his father’s house, 
and repaired to Juan pur, where he placed himself under 
the protection of Jemal Khan, his fathers pat-ion. 
Hasan wrote to his son to return, and to Jemal to send 
him back, that he might be instructed in learning, and 
trained up in the accomplishments suited to his station ; 
but Ferid resisted every solicitation of the friendly 
Khan, saying that Juanpur, which was a large city and 
abounded with learned men, was a much better plucc 
for instruction than such a village as Sahsaram. . Ilo,^ 
however, applied himself ardently to the pursuit oi 


knowledge. He is said to have studied the Arabic and 


Persian languages, and the religious and civil code of 
the Musulman law, as contained in the Koran and the 
commentaries upon it; and such was his delight in the 
beautiful poets of Persia, that he was able to repeat by 
heart the whole poems of the celebrated moralist and 
poet Sadi.* With such acquirements, it is not wonderful 
that he soon came to be considered as a great scholar 
among his countrymen, the Afghans ; who, though 
. distinguished in arms, have always been noted for their 
dulness In letters and the arts. Besides this, he took 
* pleasure in frequenting the monasteries and colleges of 
the Dcrwi'shes and other religious orders ; and courted 
the society of the Ulema, or Muhammadan lawyers and 


* The author of the Tabakat-e 
Ak^eii; (fF. 1()\9. 35.) himself a 
man of letters and versed in Persian 
life ature, speaks doubtfully of Fe- 
rid’s scholarship. He mentions his 
reading the Kafia (or, Arabic Gram¬ 
mar) with the commentaries and 
other books, 9( such/’ says he, “ as 
the Gulistan, Bostan, and Sckander- 
nmna, which were then generally 


read by the people of Hind, and 
made himself acquainted with the 
principles of morals and with some 
books of history.” This would 
suppose but a limited course of study, 
and such it probably was. The 
Nisabnama mentions, as part o! 
his reading, history and the AkhPtqi- 
Suri, f. 81. hi*. 
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tors, as well as of the Sheikhs and men of saintly ciiat*. iv. 
reputation, studied their manners and habits of thinking, Sl<1 ~ L 
and secured their favour, which he retained through 
life, and which was often of singular advantage to him 
in his plans of ambition. His father heard of the young 
man’s reputation, when he visited Ju&npur a few years 
after. Their relations interfered to make up their 
quarrel, and to prevail upon the son to return home. 

As Hasan was himself about to attend the governor of Appoints 
duanpur with his troops, lie offered Ferid the manage- w* father 1 * 
ment of botli his jagirs, during his absence; a burden •* u '' 
which the youth consented to undertake, on the express 
understanding that, though many of the officers in the 
jagirs were his own near friends and relations, Ire was 
to have the absolute direction of all, so as to be able, 
he said, to govern the raiats with impartiality, by 
gentleness and justice, and to relieve them from the 
ignorant oppression which he saw exercised over them 
by his countrymen. 

Ferid accordingly repaired to the jagirs to act as^'nujum- 
Sheikhdar or military collector; and soon gained the 
confidence of the inhabitants, by the kindness with which surcs> 
he treated them, and his invariable regard to justice, 
from which neither the calls of interest nor the claims 
of relationship could divert him. Soon after his arrival, 
he also showed the bold decision of his character. The 
head men of some villages in the j&gir, who had been 
refractory, refused to Avait upon him, which was equi¬ 
valent to withdrawing from his authority. These he 
determined to punish, and consulted the officers of the 
Jagir as to the best means of effecting his object, lie 
Was told that, as all the troops had gone Avith his father, 

A Avas necessary to put off 7 any operations till their 
1 Aurn. But this dilatory conduct, and passive acqui¬ 
escence in injury, Averc little suited to the energetic 
character of Ferid, He gave orders to make tAVO 
mudred saddles, borrowed one horse from the head- 
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irian of every village in his Perganas, and selecting 
most active of the men who had seen service and lived 
scattered about in the jfigir, supplied them with money 
and clothes, animated their zeal by his example arid 
promises, mounted them on the borrowed horses, and 
led them against the rebels. With unexpected speed 
he destroyed the houses and property of the refractory, 
and made some of them prisoners; at the same time 
seizing a number of their wives and children, whom he 


retained as hostages. 

Having quelled all opposition in the interior of his 
little territory, he next proceeded to punish some tur¬ 
bulent neighbours, who, from the woods and hills on 
the limits of the jagi'r, trusting to their inaccessible 
fastnesses, made frequent inroads, plundering and ha¬ 
rassing the cultivators. As they refused to meet him 
or to give suitable redress, he marched such a force as 
lie could collect into their country, till he came near 
their chief town, which they had fortified as a castle or 
fastness. There he halted; drew a trench round his 
camp; and, cutting down, day after day, a portion of 
the jungle by which the enemy’s fort was surrounded 
and defended, he at length reached their stronghold, 
which he regularly attacked and finally stormed, killing 
numbers of the defenders, and making the rest prisoners. 
These early acts of resolute determination inspired his 
rude neighbours on every side with such alarm, that 
they never after troubled him, but remained quiet and 
inoffensive, paying him regularly an annual tribute. 

The freedom from internal and external oppression 
enjoyed in his villages, soon drew to them an influx of 
cultivators from all the districts around, so that he was 
enabled to bring into cultivation nearly the whole of 
the waste lands within their limits. He relieved the 
inhabitants from many burdensome exactions, neither 
molesting them himself, nor suffering others to molest 
them ; insomuch that the produce of the jagh’ was soon 
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i*«,~zingly increased; the villages flourished; the in- cuat\ J v ‘ 

habitants pursued their industry in quiet, and he him- - 

self was exti’emcly beloved. Hasan, who some time 
after paid a visit to his jagirs, was delighted with the 


Order, populousness, and general prosperity which he 


everywhere witnessed.* 

But, says the native historian, as the love. oLgold and 
woman arc the great disturbers of human society and mother. 
ofLprivate families, so the mother of Suleiman, jealous 
of the reputation and importance which Fend was daily 
acquiring, and anxious that her son should have the 
management of the jagirs, exerted the influence which 
she possessed over Hasan’s mind, and had succeeded in 
extracting from him a promise to transfer to her sons, 
when they came of age, the management of the Per- 
ganas. Hasan was, however, well aware of the heart¬ 
burning in bis family, and the injury to his estate, 
that such a change would occasion ; and, having every 
reason to be satisfied with Ferid’s conduct, put off from 
time to time the performance of his promise. But n? reu^is. 
Ferid, whose observation the intrigues that were carrying 
on and the perplexity of his father could not escape, 
put an end to his difficulties by resigning, in disgust, 
the charge of the jagirs, to which his brothers Suleiman 
and Ahmed were immediately appointed. 

Though Hasan used every endeavour to soothe the 
injured feelings of Ferid, by representing the appoint¬ 
ment of his brothers as made merely with a view to 
initiate them into business, while he was still to be the 
heir, the young man once more resolved to leave his 
father’s house. Sultan Ibrahim Lodi had now become 
m ng at Agra, whither Ferid repaired, with Ins brother of sultan 
Niz&m, and entered into the service of Doulat Khan 
hodi, one of the great Amirs of the court. I crid, by 
ids talents and assiduity, gained the esteem ahd 


’ Tab. AVfc. f. 170.; Tar. Niz. 
"• *07, 208. ; Khol. al-Tovmkb, 


fF. 27*2, 273. ; Feriahta* vol. ii. 
pp. 99* 100. 
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patronage of that chief, who, having on some occasion 1 
asked in what way he could serve him, Fcrid seized 
the opportunity of informing him how he was situated; 
that, though the son of Hasan by a noble Afghan lady, 
his father, now in his dotage, bewitched by the arts of 
a favourite Hindu concubine, who had gained unlimited 
power over his mind, had set him aside from the man¬ 
agement of his jagir, and had bestowed it on her sons; 
he represented both the revenue and military force of 
the districts as falling into decay, and the soldiers as 
discontented; but added that, if he and his brother 
were put in possession of the j&girs, he would undertake 
that, while one of the two brothers remained in the 
perganas to manage them and to take care of their aged 
father, the other should at all times attend the Sultan 
with a body of five hundred horse. 

When Doulat Khan took an opportunity of repre¬ 
senting these circumstances to Sultan Ibrahim, the 
king coldly remarked, that he must be a bad man who 
could depreciate and undermine his own father. Doulat 
informed Fend of this repulse, but at the same time 
kept up his spirits by increasing his allowance, and by 
assuring him that he would neglect no opportunity of 
still effecting his object. Ferid, by his liberality and 
generous qualities, gained the heart of his patron, to 
whom he still continued attached, and whom he accom¬ 
panied in his daily attendance at the derbar. A short 
time afterwards, Ferkl’s father having died, Doulat 
Khan, once more waiting on the king, renewed his 
application under more favourable circumstances, and 
secured for his follower a grant of the jagirs of Sabasram 
■ukI Khawaspiir-Tanda ; in consequence of which, Ferid 
returned to Sahasr&m with a strong retinue, and took 
possession, of the jagirs, which he again governed with 
his former moderation and justice.* 

* Tankh-e*Nizarni, f. 208. fol- 10i2.; and by Tar. Bedauni, f. 145. 
lowed by Fcrishta, vol. ii. PP« 
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uleiman, unable to oppose bis brother thus supported 
the royal authority, repaired to Muhammed Khan 
■Jin’, a relation of the family, who then held the govcrn- 
inent of Junda and Baksar, with fifteen hundred horse, 
■yy this time the invasion of Baber had begun, and a 
decisive battle was daily expected. Suleiman’s patron 
promised that, if the Sultan was successful, he would 
carry him to court and secure for him his jaglrs. The 
impatience of Suleiman, however, who complained that, 
^hilc he was waiting, his mother and family were 
without house and home, induced Muhammed Stir to 
send a confidential person to attempt to bring Fend to 
arx accommodation. The reply was that Ferld was 
perfectly willing to share with his brothers whatever 
belonged to the private inheritance and estate of his 
father, but would part Avith none of the military or 
political power entrusted to him by his prince; ob¬ 
serving, in the Avords of a well-known saying, that one 
scabbard could not hold tAvo swords, nor one city contain 
two rulers. To this arrangement Suleiman Avould not 
accede, insisting on having a share in the government 
of the jagirs; and Muhammed Khan Avas preparing to 
restore him by force, when news arrived of the defeat 
and death of Sultan Ibrahim. 

In the disorders and Wars that folloAved the overthroAv 
of the Afghan kingdom of Delhi, Ferld was not inactive* 
lie remained attached to the interests of his tribe, and 
joined Boliar Khan, the son of DeriaKhan Lohani, when, 
supported by the Afghans of India, he occupied Behar, 



It does not appear what i 
lasai! took in the Lohani re belli 
* ,rorr > his connection with Ni 
j;!®< . Loh J ,n5 and Uabati K1 

levih" 1 ’ Wh ° were so active ! 'i 

,i,, V ma y conjecture that 
Fetid 1 h the hisurgents. W] 
it * * em ‘o Sultan Ibralum, 
icsortmg to hia father's enema 


while Suleiman sided with the 
rebels. 

It may perhaps be suspected that 
the whole of Hasan's service with 
Ntisir, Doulat, and llaban was in 
the reign of Ibrahim, and during 
their revolt, not. in Sekander's time: 
the chronologv is very confused. 
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and assumed the ensigns of royalty as king of 
Eastern provinces of Debar and Juanpur, under the 
name of Sultan Muhammed. Ferid’s bravery, bis 
knowledge of affairs, and his assiduity speedily gave 
him a high reputation in the council and camp of the 
Afghans. He was much employed in business of im¬ 
portance, and became a personal favourite of the king. 

An accidental occurrence raised him to still higher 
distinction. It happened that, tlic king being one day 
on a hunting party, a tiger unexpectedly made its 
appearance. Fend, who was present, bravely pushed 
forward, and was fortunate enough to attack and slay 
the ferocious animal with his sabre. The King loaded 
him with praises, and honoured him with the title of 
Shir-Khan (lion lord). He rapidly rose from one office 
of trust to another, until he was at last appointed 
Atalik, or Governor, of dik'd Khan, the Sultan’s son 
and heir, an office which implied the highest degree of 
rank and confidence.* 

This proud elevation could not he attained without 
exciting the envy of his compeers. Shir Khan, having 
some time after obtained leave of absence, went to visit 
his jagfrs, where he seems to have remained beyond the 
prescribed period. The occasion of injuring him, thus 
offered, was not lost on his enemies. The King one 
day took notice of the circumstance, and spoke of it 
with some appearance of dissatisfaction. Muhammed 
Khan Stir, the governor of Junda, Suleiman’s patron, 
who was present, seized the occasion to throw suspicions 
on the fidelity of Shir Khan, insinuating that his delay 
was owing to his desire to wait the arrival of Sultan 
Muhammed Lodi, a brother of the late Sultan Ibrahim, 
who was at this time a candidate for the throne of 
Behar as well as Delhi. The King, irritated at the 
moment, and moved by these insinuations, threw out 

* Tar. Nizfimi, f. 2 09-i KhoJ. f. 145.; Ferisbta, vol. ii. p. 103. 
al-Tow. f. 273.; Tar. Bediiuni, 
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angry expressions against Shir Khan ; upon which 
Muhammed Khan suggested, that the most effectual 
way to keep him in order was to bestow his jagir on 
his half-brother and rival, Suleiman, who had managed 
it in their father’s lifetime, and had been fixed on by 
him as his successor. Suleiman was at that time living 
under Muhammed Khan’s protection. Though this was 
rejected, as being too strong a measure against one who 
had been guilty of no active or overt offence, yet the 
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party hostile to Shir Khan succeeded in procuring from 
the Sultan an order for dividing the jagir among the 
brothers. 


Hut Shir Khan had become too strong to be removed 
at will, in such turbulent times. A firman was indeed 
issued, that an account of Hasan’s estate should be 
taken, for the purpose of making an equal division 
between his sons; and this duty was entrusted to Shir 
Khan’s enemy, Muhammed Khan Stir. To a demand 
sent by that officer, that Shir Khan'should divide with 
his brothers the jagir which he had so long unjustly 
withheld from them, a reply was returned, that they Ho refuses 
were not now in the Koh (or Afgluin mountains), “ dc 
where all the sons shared in the father’s lands; that 
here the land was the king’s, granted for the support of 
troops, and followed his pleasure; that he held his 
land by a special grant of Sultan Ibrahim, and that his 
brothers had no concern whatever with it; hut that he 
had already declared his readiness to grant his brothers 
their due share of their father’s private property, which 
was all that in law they were entitled to demand.* 

(*n receiving this answer, the governor of Junda, isoxwacd. 
glad of an opportunity to enforce his demand by ai*ms, 


f. 
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immediately despatched his slave, Shadi, with a la^^J J 
body of troops, to put Suleimdn in possession of Khd- 
waspur-Tdnda; with orders, if Shir Khan made any 
resistance or opposition, to seize Sahasratn, and all the 
rest of the jagir also. Shir Khan, who did not antici¬ 
pate such active measures, was taken by surprise. He 
wrote, however, to his deputy in Khdwaspur, who 
was Malek Saka, a slaVe, the father of the celebrated 
Khowds Khan, — to harass and delay tne invading 
troops on their route by every means in his power, 
but on no account to engage in a general action * till 
he himself arrived. Unfortunately Malek Saka, huixied 
on by his impetuosity, or by a desire of distinguishing 
himself, rashly met the invaders as they approached 
Khdwdspiir, was defeated, and slain. 

This deranged all Shir Khan’s plans, and deprived 
him of those means of resistance on which he had 
depended. The enemy, pursuing their advantage, 
advanced to Sahsardm ; and he was forced to abandon 
the j&gir. Some of his friends now advised him to 
repair to the court of Sultan Muhammed ; but, di end¬ 
ing the influence of Mohammed Khan Sdr with that 
monarch, he preferred throwing off his allegiance to the 
king of Behdr, and entered into a correspondence with 
Sultan Juneid Birlds f, who was then governor of the 
province of Karra-Manikpur on the part of Baber, and 
who agreed to receive and protect him. He waited 
upon Juneid with rich offerings, submitted to him Ids 
claims and his means of enforcing them, and in the end 
obtained from him a body of troops to assist in recover¬ 
ing his country. With these he advanced, and Mu¬ 
hammed Khan Sur, unable to resist him, fled to the 
R’notas hills. Shir Khan now, not only regained his 


* The Tar. Nizami rather in¬ 
timates that Saka had power to en¬ 
gage. 

t Sultan Juneid Birlas, an amir 


of an illustrious family, is said to 
have married a sister of Baber’s. 
Khol. ul-Tow. f. 973. 
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dgirs, but seized Junda and several other adjorn- 
g districts that belonged to Muliammed Khan him- 
Having liberally rewarded the auxiliary troops 
that had accompanied him, he sent them home, with tory and 

• 7 . forces. 

suitable presents for Sultan Juneid. 

His scattered family and clansmen now returned. 

He recruited his forces, took again into his service many 
inhabitants of the country who had fled to the hills, 
and speedily became very formidable. With the lore- 
sight and sound judgment which formed so remarkable 
a part of his character, he now wrote to his late enemy 
Mohammed Khan, begging him to pardon the steps 
which necessity alone had compelled him to take, that 
he might secure his own possessions, from the usurpa¬ 
tion of his brothers ; assured him that while he was 
determined to retain his own jagir, he had no desire to 
interfere with the possessions of one whom he honoured 
as tin uncle; and invited him to return from the hills, 
and resume possession of Junda and his other districts. 

He, at the same time, sent him the whole amount of 
the revenue that had been collected from the perganus 
during his occupation of them ; besides a large sum of 


arrears, which the former 


managers had returned in 


their accounts as irrecoverable, but which Slur Khan, 
from his thorough knowledge of revenue concerns, had 
been able to realise. This act of generosity ever after 
attached Muhammed Khan to his interests.* 

As soon as the state of his affairs at Sahsanim per¬ 
mitted, Slur Khan, leaving his brother Nizam in charge 
of bis jiigirs, again visited Sultan Juneid llirlds at 
^arra, and accompanied him to Agra, where lie was lk >uU 


preceding narrative is from bernama, f. 40.; the Nisabnama-c 
T v,. !lklU ' e Akberi,ff.l7l, 172.; Afgh. ff. 81—84..; the KholA.'t- 

i ar ‘ if. go?—209., which al-Towarikh, ft'. 171- 178. ; Kn.it. 

t’erishta, vol. ii. pp <j S _10S.; and Khan, ff. 50—52. ; ami Stewaria 

tar. Bed. ft 1 . 145) luvc f 0 ). History of Bengal 
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presented to the Emperor Baber, whom he 
his expedition against Chanderi. 

Shir Khan remained for some time in Bdber’s camp, 
where he had the best opportunity of observing the 
manners and policy of that prince, and of his ministers. 
His keen eye saw defects, even where to others all 
seemed to be sound. One day, in conversing with some 
of his Afghan friends, he happened to remark, that, 
from all the observations he had made, he thought it 
by no means an impracticable thing to drive these 
foreigners out of Hindustdn. To their inquiries, on 
what he founded this opinion, he answered, that the 
Emperor, great as wei’e his talents, applied but little to 
business, so that everything was left to his ministers, 
who, being selfish and corrupt, did not attend to the 
interest of the state; that the Afghans unfortunately 
were divided, constantly at enmity with each other, an 1 
consequently powerless ; but that, could they be brought 
to lay aside their mutual animosities and support him 
heartily, he did not doubt that he could himself accom¬ 
plish the business. Ilis friends laughed at the idea, 
and jeered him on his wild and impracticable fancies. 

About the same time, he was one day invited to an 
entertainment at the Emperor’s, where some solid dish* 
was placed before him, and only a spoon with which to 
eat it. Having in vain asked for a knife, he at length 
drew his hanger, and, cutting up the meat into small 
pieces, proceeded to complete his meal with the spoon, 
perfectly indifferent to the smiles and remarks of those 
who were diverted with his Afghan rusticity. Baber, 
•when the incident was pointed out to him, turning to 
Mil* Khalifa, his prime minister, quietly remarked, 
“ this Afghan is a man of sense and spirit; ” and, being 
informed of his conduct towards Muhammed Khan, he 
did not hesitate to predict his rise to future greatness. 



* Mahchelu 
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^ ^jhan got notice of this conversation of the Em- 
peror and his minister, and understanding that his own 
observations to his friends had been repeated to him, 
apprehensive that he was viewed with suspicion, fled 
h’orn the camp the same night, and returned to his jagir. 
bo excuse this step he wrote to his patron Sultan 
Juneid, that he must not regard this precipitate retreat 
as owing in the slightest degree to disaffection ; that 
navmg learned that his old enemy Muhammed Khan 
bad urged Sultan Muhammed to send an army to occupy 
his jagirs while he was absent in the Chaghatai camp, 
and knowing how much delay must necessarily occur, 
before he could in the regular way obtain permission to 
leave the camp, being hard pressed, he had ventured to 
depart at once without loss of time ; and begged Juneid 
to assure his Majesty how faithfully he continued to be 
attached to his service. Sultan Juneid saw plainly that 
these were mere professions, and was much offended. 
But, while Shir Khan thus attempted to excuse his 
flight, seeing no prospect of succeeding at the Emperor’s 
court, he sought to be reconciled to Sultan Muhammed. 
This he easily effected ; and soon after, accompanied by 
his brother Nizam, repaired to the court at Patna* 
where he was joyfully welcomed by the king and re¬ 
stored to the office of Atdlik, or protector, to his son 
Jildl Khan.* 
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It was not long after his return to the court of Sultan 
muhammed Lohani that that prince died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Jilal Khan, his son, still a minor, who was 
^^'kbined king under the name of Sultan Jilal-ed-din. 
j . ,l j rs were for some time conducted by the young 
.r.'^ s Mother, Pdbi Dtfclii, in conjunction with Shfr 
,. , an » w ho became prime minister. His usual ability 
' l( not forsake, him upon this elevation. He strenu- biti'i-nr. 
0Us v Verted himself to maintain the prosperity and 

* Tar - Niz. if. 210. 2U.; Tab. I’eiishta, v. ii. pp. 10(5,107.; KMfl 
' 172. ■ Tar. Bed. f. iff). J Khan, f. 1 
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reputation of the kingdom, which was still in its in¬ 
fancy. Makhdiim Alim Khan was the governor of 
Haji'pur, an important province on the north of the 
Ganges, at that time belonging to Bengal. He had for 
some time cultivated Shir Khan’s friendship, and having 
quarrelled with his master, Nasrct Shah, now entered 
into a close alliance with the Khan. Enraged at this 
injury, Nasret sent Kutb Khan, the governor of Mon- 
geir, with a large force to invade Behar, to punish the 
regent, and to seize the country; and afterwards to 
root out his own rebellious subject from Haji'pur. Shir 
Khan, who was able to bring only a very inferior army 
to meet the invaders, tried every art to effect an ac¬ 
commodation, but in vain. He therefore resolved to 
hazard the issue of a battle, marched against the enemy, 
whom he boldy attacked, and, by his superior skill and 
hardihood, totally defeated, with the loss of their leader, 
— the whole elephants and camp equipage, as well as 
the military chest of the army of Bengal, falling into 



his hands.* 

Acoiwpir- His success on this occasion, added to the high 
reputation lie had already obtained, only increased the 

against envy and dislike with which lie had previously been 
regarded by the Lohani Afghans, the young king’s 
relations, who now formed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of cutting him off, and engaged the king himself in it. 
They alleged, probably not without foundation, that 
his ambition extended beyond the mere office of regent, 
and did not stop short of the crown itself. Though 
liis vigilance, and some quarrels among themselves, 
enabled him to discover and to defeat the schemes ot 
the conspirators, he failed in the attempts which he 
made to cut them off. But he waited on the young 
King, Sultan Jil&l-ed-din, to whom he represented the 
implacable hostility of the conspirators, and the guilty 


* Tar. Akb. f. 172.; Tar. Niz. Lohuiiis are also called Nultui'is, 
f. 311. ; Tar. Bed. f. 14fi. The 
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I’lrm.s they had formed; he added, that if his Majesty 
did not actively second his views, he himself must of 
necessity retire from his service, which he was prepared 
to do at a single word; that his Majesty must choose 
between his regent and those who were combined for 
his ruin. The King, confused, overawed, and quite 
unprepared for such an offer, protested his ignorance 
°t the plot, and put himself into his minister’s hands. 
&hir Khan, thus invested with absolute power, took 
means to separate and divide the confederated lords, 
dine portion of them lie sent to collect the revenues of 
the perganas ; another, to face the King of Bengal, who 
was again in arms. Though the conspirators were thus 
thwarted for the time, yet, as they consisted of the 
king’s nearest relations, and of the officers immediately 
about his person, they continued to fill his mind with 
suspicion and distrust; and as Shir Khan, who was at 
this time engaged in facing the Emperor’s troops, per¬ 
sisted in carrying everything with a high hand, the 
King, v as at length prevailed upon to make his escape 
by night, accompanied by a few officers, and to take 
refuge in the territory of Nasret Shah, of Bengal; im¬ 
ploring his assistance to remove an overbearing minister, 
u ho had now in reality usurped all the powers of the 
government; and offering to hold his kingdom of Beh&r 
as dependent on Nasret Shah. 

Nasret Shah, happy to find an opportunity of reveng¬ 
es °nce his own wrongs and those of the King of 
mh&r, ordered Ibrahim Khan, the son of the Ivutb 
^han, of Mongeir, whom Shir Khan had defeated and 
St hn, to accompany Jilal-ed-din into Behar, at the head 
o a large army, for the purpose of revenging his father’s 
Loath, and of replacing him on the throne. Shir Khan 
•n aided meeting so superior a force in the field, and 
1 etired into an entrenched camp which he had formerly 

Khafi Khan intimates that lie taring the camp, ?. 53 . 
met with a defeat before on- 
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St 


fortified, and in which he was soon besieged. Here 
two armies lay for some time opposed to each other, 
and had daily skirmishes. In these affairs, and from 
the constrained situation in which he was, in a hostile 
country, Ibrdhltn Khan suffered so much, that he was 
at last obliged to send to his master to solicit reinforce¬ 
ments. Shir Khan, discovering this, and finding his 
army in high spirits, led them out to offer battle to the 
enemy. It was joyfully accepted. Ibrahim drew out 
his army, which was strong in artillery and elephants, 
and marched to meet them. Shir Khan added stratagem 
to bravery. The battle began with great ardour on 
both sides; but while Ibr&him was engaged in front, in 
keen pursuit of a party of the retreating enemy, he was 
attacked in the rear by a body of chosen troops, who 
had been posted in ambush behind an eminence, under 
the personal command of Shir Khan. Ibrahim was 
defeated and slain, with the flower of his troops. All 
his artillery, elephants and baggage, fell into the hands 
of Shir Khan ; and the young King, Sultan Jilal-ed-din, 
escaping with difficulty from the field of slaughter, 
sought "refuge in Bengal.* This decisive success freed 
the dominions of Beh&r from foreign enemies. f 

But these were not the only rivals who contended foi 
the possession of the eastern provinces, so miserably 
distracted by war and faction. There were three rival 
princes who aspired to Bell dr. Sultan Jilal-ed-din 
Slierki, the representative of the older Sherki dynasty 
of Juiinpiir, which for a long time had nearly disap¬ 
peared from the stage, but still possessed Benares and 
other districts, and who had placed himself under the 


* Tab. Akb. ff. 172, 173.; Tar. 
Nizami, f. 2H-J Tar - Becttuni, 
i. ]46.; Nisabnama-e Afg. ft. 18-1 

_180.; Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 98 

—109.; Khafi Khan, ft. 32, 58.; 
Khol. al-Towdr. ff. 27 3 , 27 *. 

■)' The acquisition of Cliunur is 


placed at this time by most histo¬ 
rians. Tab. Akb. ; Akbermima; 
Nisabmima, &c. But Baber s Me¬ 
moirs prove that Taj Khan was 
still alive, and in possession of the 
place, ai the close of the ensuing 
campaign, pp. 43 1, 432. 
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tion of Baber, to whom he submitted : Sultan 
ed-din Lohani, the son of Beh&r Khan, who, when 
driven from his kingdom of Behar, had fled to the 
territory of Bengal, where he now was ; and a third 
competitor, Sultan Mahmud Lodi, the brother of the 
late Sultan Ibr&him Lodi, also appealed in the field.’ 1 

After the ruin of his hopes on the side of Delhi, by 
the defeat of Rana Sanga and the death of Hasan Khan 
of Mewat, he had remained for some time in the terri¬ 
tories of Oheitur, but being at this time invited by 
several powerful Lodi chiefs and some zemindars of 
the country, who had assembled at Pana, he now joined 
them. His pretensions were favoured by various classes, 
as well as by the numerous friends of the Lodi family. 
Indeed, he had with him the good wishes of the Afghans 
in general, who, whatever party feuds existed among 
them, would gladly have seen the race of Lodi restored 
to the throne of Delhi. The recent destruction of the 
Lohdni dynasty of Belnir, by the flight of the King to 
Bengal, had made it clear to the inhabitants of the 
eastern provinces, even of such as had formerly revolted 
from the Lodis and opposed them, that, unless the 
Afghans of every tribe united under some new chief, 
their reign was over, and that no individual was so likely 
to unite the whole Afghan population of India in a 
steady union as a member of the royal race of Lodi. 
Ibis feeling produced a temporary union. Sultan 
Mahmud was universally acknowledged. He entered 


1 here seems to be considerable going into Behdr* ThcNisabnama-e 

confusion, in many instances, in the Afgli. f. 87. has vildet-c Poteh ; 

native historians, or their tran- Mahmud is invited to that country, 

stnbers, between Patna, Panah, and thence enters Behar. It seems 

a h‘h, and Tehia, which differ only to have been the district of Panah 

y ^ le points. Sultan Mahmud is (or Pateh or Tehia) in Bundelkand, 

itLide by Ferishta to come down where the Afghans assembled before 

lorn Patna, upon Shir Khan. The marching into Behar. It is often, 

Jar. Nizarni, f. 2 i 2 , t [ las Tirhateh. probably by the fault of the copy- 

A be. Tar. Bed. f. j 47 . has Patna, ists, confounded with Patna, which 

ut ^mediately after mentions his is better known. 
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Behdr at the head of a few troops, rapidly made 
master of the town of that name, and of the greater 
part of the province, and was proclaimed King. He 
soon found himself at the head of a large army, amount¬ 
ing, according to the reports brought to Baber, of no 
less than a hundred thousand men. Shir Khan, who 
saw the tide strongly running in Mahmud’s favour, 
however willing he might have been to maintain his 
own pretensions, saw that he did not possess the means 
of stemming the torrent, waited upon Sultan Mahmud 
and acknowledged him. The territories of Behar were 
parcelled out by the Sultan among the leaders of the 
insurrection, little probably beyond his own jdgir being 
left to Shir Khan; but, at the same time, the Sultan 
granted him a written agreement, by which he stipulated 
that, as soon as he was in possession of Judnpur, he 
would resign Behdr to Shir Khan, in full dominion.* 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi, having sent Baban and Bayezid 
across the Ganges to the province of Sinvar, with a 
strong army, himself advanced up the river and laid 
siege to Chunar; while Shir Khan crossed over and 
occupied Bendres. The advance of Baber, from Agra, 
soon put an end to the hopes of Mahmud. On his 
approach, Bendres was hastily abandoned, and the siege 
of Chundr raised. Sultan Mahmud retreated in con¬ 
fusion towards the S6n, his army broke up, and he was 
soon after obliged to pass to the left bank of the Ganges, 
where he too, like his rival Jildl-ed-din Lohdni, sought 
refuge with the army of Bengal. Upon this dispersion, 
Shir Khan sent to Bdber his submission, which was 
accepted ; and Jeldl-ed-din Lohdni, making his escape 
from the Bengal army, where he felt himself a prisoner, 
al:o submitted. Baber, as we have seen, defeated the 
army of Bengal, as well as that of Baban and Bayezid, 
who were pursued across the Ganges and Jamna, into 



* Baber's Mem, p. 405. 
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at a future time, 


territory of Bandelkand, whence, 
they once more entered Bebdr. Baber assigned a jdgir 
to Jildl-ed-dfn Lohani, the late sovereign of Behar, and 
made provision for several thousands of the Lohani 
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At the conclusion of the campaign, the Emperor 
returned to Agra, leaving Muhannned Zemdn j\lfrza 
governor of Judnpur, and entrusting the government 
of Chundr and other districts of Behdrto Sultan Juneid 
Birlds, the governor of Ivarra-Manikpur, under whom 
Taj Khan Sarangkhani had the immediate command in 
that fortress. Baber did not visit the eastern provinces 
for the two last years of his life. Slur Khan, being now 
a dependent on the empire, seems to have been left in 
full possession of his jdgfr. The country, after so 
many wars and revolutions, was in a very distracted 
state.* 

This interval, and the confusion that prevailed over shirKtum 
all the eastern provinces, afforded Slur Khan a favour- 
able opportunity of extending his influence, his reputa- P°' vcr ; 
tion with his tribe, and even his territories.! Nor did 
he neglect it. Among other important acquisitions, lie acquires 
became master of Chundr, about the end of Baber’s Chuniir - 
reign, or the beginning of that of Huinayun.J That 
celebrated fort lies on the banks of the Ganges, above 
Benares; and, from its strength and position, commands 
the country around, and especially the course of the 
river. It had been held under the late Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, by Taj Khan§, who afterwards continued to hold 
h in Baber’s name. Taj Khan was much under the 
influence of his wife, Ldd Malek, a high-spirited lady, 


* Baber s Memoirs, pp. 405 — too late. From many authorities 
. * it appears that it was in Shir Klmn s 

T p. 407 . possession as early as a. u. f)37* 

+ Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, $ Taj-Khan was the son of Jilfil- 
P- 1-0., makes the event take place Khan Sarangkhani, one of Sultan 
A * 11 ‘ ; but this date is much Ibrahim Lodi's great Amirs. 
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of Turkoman extraction, of great beauty and accom ^ J 
plisliments, who, though childless, entirely possessed 
his affection. This inevitably excited the jealousy and 
hatred of his other wives, whose sons resolved to put 
her to death. One of them, the eldest, assaulted her 
one night with a sword; but the wounds which he 
inflicted were not mortal, though the cry spread over 
the harem that they were murdering Lad Malek. On 
hearing the alarm, Taj Khan, with a naked sword in his 
hand, hastened to attack the assassin, who, seeing that 
he could not escape from his father, turned upon him, 
and laid him dead upon the spot. As all Taj Khan’s 
sons, except the murderer, were too young to be able 
to conduct the government, Lad Malek, who had the 
affection of the garrison, became mistress of the fort; 
and by her address induced the chiefs and zemindars of 
the districts subject to Chundr to acquiesce in her assum¬ 
ing the management of the whole jdglr. Shir Khan, 
who was not far off, finding how matters stood, entered 
into an understanding Avith Mir Ahmed Turkomdn, 
Ldd Malek’s uncle, seized and confined the delinquent, 
who had fled into his territory, and, after some nego¬ 
tiation, it Avas arranged that he should marry Ldd 
Malek, Avliich he did; and by that means gained pos¬ 
session of the valuable country of Chundr, Avith the 
fort, Avhich is the key of that part of the province, Avith 
all the treasures that had been accumulated in it, as a 
place of safety.* 

In spite of his late discomfiture, Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi, soon after the death of Baber, had found means 
to collect another army of Afghdns, and resolved to 
march against Juanpdr. lie summoned Shir Khan, 
Avho still in secret professed attachment to his cause, 


* Akbemima, f. 85. ; Tabak. al-Tow. f. 274.; Khafi Khan, 

Akb. f. 173 ., followed by Ferishta, ff. 33 , 34 . A statement of the 

ii. p! 110. ; Tar. Niz. f. 212. ; Ni- treasures found in Chumir is given f 
sabndma-eAfgh. f. 80.; Kholaset- in the Nisabnama, f. 87. 
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Iiis army. Shir Ivhan was in reality little 
disposed to render him any active assistance, and made 
so many delays that Sultan Mahmiid, by the advice of 
his Amirs, who were not unaware of his character and 
views, contrived, in marching for Juanpur, to take his 
route through Shir Khan’s j&gir of Sahsaram. This 
quickened the lukewarm diligence of the crafty Afghan, 
ivho, as the Sultan approached, came out to receive 
him with every mark of honour, gave him a splendid 
leception, and joined him in prosecuting the campaign. 
On the approach of the Afghan army, the troops of 
Ilumdyun, under Sultan Juncid Birlas, abandoned 
Juanpur*; and Sultan Mahmud was soon master of the 
country, as far as Karra-M&nikpiir and Laknau. 

Humayun was at that time, as we have seen, occupied 
with the siege of Kalinjer, which, on hearing of the irrup¬ 
tion of the army of Behar into his territory, he raised, and 
marched straight to meet them. On hearing of his ap¬ 
proach, Sultan Mahmud concentrated his force. When 
the two armies were encamped, facing each other, and 
ready to engage, Shir Khan, offended that Baban Khan 
Jilwdnif, and Bayezld Khan Fermuli, two old and dis¬ 
tinguished leaders of the Afghans, had been preferred 
to him in the command of the army, to which lie 
aspired, sent a secret message to Mir Hindu Beg Kochin, 
a veteran Moghul chief, who was at this time Ilumdyun’s 
^ niii-ul-omra and commander-in-chief, to assure him 
lat- he continued a hearty friend to the house of his 
pat ion, Baber, which lie would prove by his deeds; and 
proposed that, when the two armies were engaged, he 
^ iou d draw off his own division and retreat, so that the 

in tl^ ^' e P reteT1 J er would be certain. Accordingly, 
^ battle that ensued, while the two armies were cn- 
b a ged, he retreated with all his troops. A general panic 

Wb. ff. 17v^i—174.; Tar. t The Nisabn/ima calls Baban, 

nama, f, ’ Ferishta > Nisab- « valad Ata Lodi,” f. S8. 
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ensued. Sultan Mahmud was entirely defeated, with the 
loss of his whole camp and of the symbols of sovereignty. 
Pie fled to Patna,* disgusted with the world, and be¬ 
lieving that he was persecuted by fate, renounced 
public life, gave himself up to devotion, and some years 
afterf, died in Orissa. 

Humdyun, after this victory, having replaced his 
governors, hastened back to Agra. Hindu Beg was 
sent to receive possession of Chunar, and to garrison 
the castle with imperial troops. But Shir Khan’s pur¬ 
pose had been served, and he delayed from time to 
time, under various pretexts, to surrender the place; 
so that, in the end, Hindu Beg returned to court, with¬ 
out having effected his object. 

We have already seen that, in the following year, the 
Emperor, determined to break the power of Sln'r Khan 
and of the Afghdns in Behdr, laid siege to Chunar; 
but that, being called away by the rapid progress of 
Behdder Shah in the Avest, he found himself obliged to 
enter into an agreement with Shir Khan, by which he 
allowed him to retain Chundr and his other territories.! 

For nearly five years after this period, the disturbed 
state of the provinces on the Ganges, and the Emperor’s 
absence from his dominions, while engaged in the con¬ 
quest of Malwa and Gujrdt, left Shir Khan an invalu¬ 
able opportunity, which he did not neglect, for extend¬ 
ing his dominions and his power. It is said that when 
Behdder Shah, the king of Gujrdt, found himself hard 
pressed by the powerful invasion of the Emperor, 
anxious to create a diversion that might draw off the 
whole or a part of his troops, he sent envoys to Slur 
Khan with large sums of money, to induce him to 

* The Tar. Niz. f. 213. calls a. u. 945. The Nisubnama in 
it Batch ; Tar. Bed. f. 1 4*7. Tehiat. a. h. <H4. 

f According to Feriahta, he died J Tabak. Akb. fF. 173, 174.; 
that same year; the Tar. Niz. f. 21 3. Akbernama, f. 42.; Periahta, vol. ii. 
places his death in a. h. OW : s0 PP» 110 — 113.; Nisabnaraa Afgh. 
dot;* the Tar. Bcdduni, f. 147« The fr. 88, 8[). ; Khafi Khan, f. 35. 

K bolus. al-Tow. f, 275. places it in 
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i’ch to his assistance. Shir Khan, it is said, having 
got the treasure into his hands, pretending that his 
difficulties at home prevented his marching to a dis¬ 
tance, proceeded to accomplish his own plans of ag¬ 
grandisement, and left Behader to his fate. 

Shir Khan’s success was much assisted by the revolt 
of Muhammed Sultan Mirza and his sons, on the side of 
Laknau and Juanpiir, which threw that portion of the 
eastern provinces into confusion. He profited by this 
occurrence to make excursions into the provinces north 
of the river, and to seize immense booty, not probably 
paying any very scrupulous attention to the rights or 
interests of either of the contending parties. While 
returning from one of these predatory inroads to the 
north of the Ganges, he found means to come unex¬ 
pectedly on Ulugh Mirza, Muhammed Sultan’s son, who 
was then lying on the Sim or Gogra, defeated him by a 
stratagem, and, turning round, plundered Benares. 

Enriched and emboldened by this success, he soon 
after turned his arras against the Sultan of Bengal. 
Having marched across Beluir with a large force, he 
reduced Patna* and the neighbouring territory, which 



Hungers to 
the north 
of the 
Ganges. 
a. ii. 941, 
a. d. 1535. 


A. u. 942. 


Takes pos¬ 
session of 
Southern 
Bchar. 


* At this period, when going 
with some friends through the bazaar 
of Patna, a religious mendicant, who 
was sitting in a corner silent and 
buried in meditation, suddenly burst 
out, as if inspired, exclaiming, “ Be¬ 
hold^ the king of Delhi walking on 
fo °t” Shir Khan accepted the omen, 
which was the stronger, as the man 
'\ as regarded as a simpleton ; took 
his handkerchief, tied a knot in the 
corner of it to hold firm the re¬ 
sponse, and resolved to follow his 
fortune up to the throne itself. Ni- 
S'lbn. f. 8Q. This anecdote might 
have been published to influence his 
followers, but one recorded by Abul- 
*azl in the Akbernama, and which 
occurred soon after, serves to illus- 

K 


trate not only the habits of thinking 
of the time, but of the individual. 
When Shir Khan entered Bengal, 
being desirous of knowing what was 
to be the event of his enterprise, he 
invited to his court a famous as¬ 
trologer, who was then with the 
Raja of Orissa, informing him that, 
as he had strange notions and un¬ 
usual plans in his head, he wished 
for Iiis presence that l^e might have 
the benefit of his skill. The Rain, 
who, like some European princes not 
long before, kept his astrologer shut 
up as a kind of state-prisoner, re¬ 
fused to let him go. The astrologer, 
however, wrote to Shir Khan, that 
for a year to come he would not he 
completely master of Bengal, but 
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had for some time been occupied by that potenta' 
Not content with this, he proceeded downwards to the 
farthest limits of Southern Beh&r, and at Suraj pur, 
above Mongeir, engaged and defeated the Bengal arm)*, 
and improving this advantage, took possession of the 
whole country. His ambition and his success did not 
stop short here ; he entered the kingdom of Bengal 
itself. That country had not been free from the con¬ 
vulsions that had afflicted the kingdoms around. On 
the death of Nasret Shah, which happened some time 
before this invasion, he was succeeded by his son Firuz 
Shah, who, after a short reign of three months, was 
murdered by his uncle Sultan Mahmud Shah. Against 
this prince, Shir Khan now carried on a successful war¬ 
fare, defeated him in several actions, driving him before 
him, and at last shut him up in his magnificent capital 
of Gour, to which he laid siege. An insurrection of 
some zemindars of Behdr called off Shir Khan for a 
time, but the siege was conducted in his absence by 
Jildl Khan, his son, under the guidance of Khowas 
Khan, the ablest of his generals.* 


that he would become so on a date 
which he mentioned ; and that, 
moreover, on that very day the river 
Ganges would be fordable for one 
hour; and, says Abulfazl, himself 
an adept in astrology, as he pre¬ 
dicted, so it happened. 

* Akbernama, ff. 42, 43. ; Fe¬ 
rishta, vol. ii. pp. 109—113. ; 
vol. iv. p. 350. Stewart's Hist, of 
Bengal, p. 118. The exact time of 
the death of Nasret (or Nasib) Shah 
is uncertain. Ferishta, in the Hist, 
of Bengal, vol. iv. p. 352., tells us 
that he never could ascertain whether 
Nasib died a natural death, or was 
murdered ; but that he died a. ii. 
945, after a reign of eighteen years. 
In this there is some mistake. His 
predecessor, Ald-ed-dfn, is stated to 
have died a. h. 930 (vol. iv. p. 350.), 


so that, if Nasib died in a. n. 9^5, 
his reign was only of fifteen years. 
In Ferishta, General History, vol. ii. 
pp. 108, 109—313., the actions 
elsewhere ascribed to Nasib in 
the last part of his reign, are 
given to Mahmud in the early part 
of his. Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, 
p. 11 7., says that Nasret was mur¬ 
dered a. if. 940, after a reign of 
thirteen years, though some his¬ 
torians, he thinks inaccurately, make 
him die a. h. 9-13, after a reign of 
sixteen years. Abulfazl (Akber- 
nama, f. 43. v.) calls the king of 
Bengal defeated by Shir Khan, 
Nasib Shah. The second siege of 
Chundr occurred in a. h. 94*5. It 
is possible that Nasib may have died 
during the siege of Gour, which 
was in the same year; though not 
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he report of these rapid successes had alarmed 
Humayun, during liis residence in Gujrat and Malwa; 
and now, after his return to Agra, made him march 
with his grand army to re-establish his authority in 
Behar. The events that followed, it is now time to 
detail. 


probable, as Stewart makes Mahmud 
die in a. h. 945, the same year, 
'which would allow only a few months 


for his reign. I should be inclined 
to fix upon the early part of A.u. 
943 as the time of his death. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AFFAIRS OF BENGAL. 


SECTION II. 

CONQUEST AND LOSS OF BENGAL BY HUMAYUN. 


HUMAYUN AT AGRA. —PREPARES TO ATTACK SIIIR KIIAN. —LAYS SIEGE 
TO CHUNAR; WHICH SURRENDERS, AFTER SIX MONTHS. — SHIR 
KHAN IN BENGAL.— HUMAYUN ADVANCES TO BENARES.— CAPTURE 
OF GOUR, AND REDUCTION OF BENGAL AND BEIIAR, BY SIIIR KHAN. 

_HUM AY UN SUMMONS HIM TO SUBMIT; HE REFUSES. IIUMA1 UN 

TRAVERSES BEIli.Il, AND APPROACHES T11E TERIA-GARHI PASS. 
PLANS OF SIi/r KHAN.— SURPRISE AND ROUT OF THE IMPERIAL 
ADVANCED GUARD.—RETREAT OF THE ENEMY.—SHIR KHAN GAINS 
RHOTAS BY TREACHERY. — HUMAYUN ENTERS BENGAL, OCCUPIES 
GOUR, AND SUBDUES THE WHOLE PROVINCE.—INDOLENCE OF THE 
EMPEROR, AND COURT.—SH/r KHAN RE-OCCUPIES BEIIAR, AND THE 
PASSES. —LAYS SIEGE TO JUANPUR AND CHUNAR. —REVOLT OF 
IIINDAL M1RZA, AT AGRA.—HUMAYUN RETREATS FROM BENGAL ; 
IIIS DANGEROUS SITUATION. — M1RZA ASKERI FORCES THE PASSES 
into behar.—sh/r khan proclaimed king. — the two armies 
APPROACH. —SHiR shah’s TACTICS; OPERATIONS AT CBONSA.- 
DISTRESS OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY.—REBELLIONS IN HINDUSTAN.— 
TREASONABLE CONDUCT AND VACILLATIONS OF HINDU. MIliZA.— 
HE ATTACKS DELHI. — K.AmrAn m/rZA CALLED IN TO RELIEVE IT. 
— IIINDAL RETREATS TO AGRA.— kAmrAn ALSO REVOLTS—PURSUES 
IIINDAL, AND RECEIVES HIS SUBMISSION. —MARCHES AGAINST Sll/R 
SHAH ; BUT RETURNS WITHOUT FIGHTING. — CONTINUED DISTRESS 
OF HUMAYUN AT CIIONSA. — HE SENDS AN ENVOY TO SHIR S1IA1I ; 

NEGOTIATIONS AND ARMISTICE. - NEGLIGENCE OF HUMAYUN. 

ATTACK BY SH/R SHAH-SLAUGHTER OF THE IMPERIALISTS. 

DANGER AND WOUND OF HUMAYUN. — HIS ARMY ANNIHILATED. ■ 
PROCEEDINGS OF SHIR SHAH.— HUMAYUN MAKES HIS WAY TO AGRA. 
—Sll/R SHAH SUPREME ON THE LOWER GANGES. 

Though Hum&yun’s return to Agra had been hurried 
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on by the reports that had reached him of the alarming c °^' I j V ' 
progress of Shir Khan in Bengal, and by the recent —_— 
death of Sultan Juneid Birlas, which had added still 
farther to the disturbed state of the eastern provinces; 
he, however, wasted a twelvemonth, after his arrival in 
the capital, in pleasure and inactivity, befoi*e he seriously 
resolved on taking the field. The first wish of his 
heart was to have again inarched into Malwa and 
Gujr&t, and to have retrieved his affairs in these pro¬ 
vinces. Burhiin Niz&m Shah, of Ahmednagar, who was 
assailed by his neighbours in the Dekkan, as well as 
from Gujr&t, sent an embassy, offering to assist Iiuindyun 
in a new invasion of that country.® But the danger .^ttaci/'si.Vr 
from Shir Khan’s unexpected progress drew off the K h™. 
Emperor in another direction. Sensible, at last, of the 
danger of any farther delay in seeking out and com¬ 
bating his indefatigable enemy, he made every prepara¬ 
tion for an active campaign. He despatched his Amirs 
to their different jagirs to expedite the march of their 
contingents, while he committed the government of the 
principal provinces of the crown to his most eminent 
nobles. Delhi, he entrusted to Mir Fakr Ali; Agra, 
to Mir Muhammed Bakhshi; Kalpi, to Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza, his cousin and brother-in-law; and Kan&uj, and 
the adjoining country, to Niir-ed-din Muhammed Mirza, 
who also had married a daughter of Bdber. Having scfer s. 
concentrated the whole moveable force that he could 
command, the Emperor set out, and proceeded down 
the Jamna, sometimes by land, sometimes by water, 
accompanied by his brothers, Askeri and Hindal, and 
taking with him a part of liis harem. On the way, 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza, whose pardon had been 
negotiated by his wife, a sister of Hura&yuu’s, met him, 
ndth a body of troops, who still accompanied him, after 
a ll his elevations and misfortunes, and was honourably 


* Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii. pp* 228, 229 . 
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Lays siege 
to Chundr. 


received, Chun&r was the first object of the campaign. 
Shir Khan, being still absent in Bengal, the moment was 
regarded as favourable for an attack. Before the army 
reached Chun&r, Kutb Khan, his second son, whom he 
had left in charge of it, retired * to the neighbouring 
hills of Bharkanda, to observe and harass the besiegers 
from without, leaving Ghdzi Khan Sury, the father ot 
the future king, Ibrdhim Shah Siir, to conduct the 
defence within. 

The place was strong, well provided with stores and 
ammunition, and defended by a brave and numerous 
garrison. In spite of every effort on the part of the 
assailants, little progress was made. Kiimi Khan, 
Behader Shah’s celebrated engineer, who had left him 
after the disastrous discomfiture of Mandsur, was now 
Humayun’s Mir-Atesh, or Grand-Master of Ordnance, 
and directed the operations ot the siege. \\ hen it had 
lasted several monthsj, seeing that his battering guns 


* According to Jouher, this was 
on the Sheb-e-Berat, 16 Shaban, 
which would be the 18 Jan. a. d. 
1538. Six months, between Agra 
and Chunar, is a long time. 

t Bedauni, f. 141., says that it 
was Jilal-Khan, arid that be retired 
in a boat during the siege. 

J Kumi Khan, when he found 
that his batteries did not produce 
the desired effect, and desirous to 
ascertain on what part of the forti¬ 
fications an impression could most 
successfully be made, is said by 
Jouher to have resorted to an arti¬ 
fice not altogether singular in bar¬ 
barous warfare. Having caused a 
faithful and intelligent Abyssinian 
slave, with whom lie had a perfect 
understanding, to be severely flogged, 
the slave made his escape by night, 
and found admittance into the fort. 
There, with imprecations against the 
injustice and cruelty of his master, 
he exhibited his limbs still flagrant 


from the scourge, explained with 
truth in whose service he had been; 
spoke of the skill, as an engineer, 
that he had gained under so able a 
teacher ; and professed his readiness, 
in revenge of the injurious treat¬ 
ment be had received, to point out 
the spots, from which the camp of 
the besiegers could be most effectually 
annoyed. To evince at once his 
skill and his sincerity, lie showed 
some defects in the fortifications 
that required to be remedied. r l he 
officers who had charge of the de¬ 
fences, the better to avail themselves 
of bis remarks, carried him to the 
most important parts of the works, 
on which he silently made his ob¬ 
servations; and, having gained his 
object, in the course of a few days 
be found means to escape and return 
to the camp, where be communicated 
his remarks to bis master, who acted 
upon them in his future operations. 
Jouher, e. 3. 
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*, make the impression which he expected, he made cnl 

more scrutinising survey; and, having discovered _—.' 
that the defences were weakest on the side of the river, 
besides running some works to cut off the communica¬ 
tion of the garrison with the country, and a mine or 
two on the land side, in furtherance of his previous 
operations, Kiimi Khan constructed a battery near the 
Ganges, in which he placed a huge piece of cannon, to 
bear on the walls by the river side. But soon, finding 
that, from its distance and position, it did not produce 
the desired effect, he resolved to attack the river face 
directly, where the works were weakest. For this pur¬ 
pose he constructed a large platform upon boats in the 
river, on which he raised a battery, surmounted by a 
high tower that overtopped the fortifications. This 
floating battery he moved across the river by night, 
and anchored close to the fort. This movement was 
supported by a general attack on every side. A furious 
cannonade ensued, and soon threw down a portion of 
the wall, by which the besiegers attempted to enter *; 
but so well did the garrison defend themselves, that 
seven hundred of the assailants were killed, and the 
floating battery was half-destroyed by the shot. Next 
morning, artificers were set to work to repair the battery 
for a fresh attack, when such of the garrison as had 
Eot already escaped, seeing that the Emperor was 
resolved to take the place at any expense, and that 
there was no prospect of relief, capitulated on condition whiciuur- 
tliat their lives should be spared. After the surrender, Xt'ix 
^loveiid Beg Duldi, a favourite of Huindyun’s, under monlh3 - 


pretence of an order from the Emperor, caused the 
bands of three hundred artillerymen to be struck 
°b; a breach of faith for which, on the indignant com¬ 
plaint of Kumi Khan, he was sharply rebuked by 
lumayun. The command of the place was conferred 


* Jouher says that no breach was made. 
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on Eiiini Khan, who held it but a few days, whe 
died, it was strongly suspected of poison administered 
by some of the nobles with whom he was unpopular. 
He was succeeded in the government of Chun&r by Beg 
Mirak, whom he had pointed out as most fit for the 
office.* 

The six months during which Humayun was detained 
by the siege of Chunar afforded a most valuable breath¬ 
ing time for Shir Khan, who employed it in the reduction 
of Bengal, and especially in pushing on the siege of 
Gour, where his troops were directed, sometimes by 
himself, and sometimes by his son, Jilal Khan, and his 
great general, Khowas Khan, the son of the late Maleic 
Saka. After the fall of Chunar, the Emperor moved 
down to Benares, where he learned that Shir Khan was 
actively occupied in the siege of Gour, and had the 
prospect of being soon master of the whole kingdom. 
On this, he resolved to prosecute his march into Bengal, 
that he might check his progress, and had reached the 
river Sun, when news arrived that Gour had fallen. 

It appears that after a siege of many months, a 
scarcity of food began to prevail in the city, upon which 
the king, Syed Mahmud Shah, seeing no hopes of suc¬ 
cessful resistance, and that the place must soon fall, 
effected his escape in a swift rowing boat, and reached 
Ilajipur. He was afterwards pursued and attacked by 
a party of Shir Khan’s troops, his followers dispersed, 


* Jouher’s Mem. c. 3. ; Akber- 
nania, f- 43.; Tabakat-e Akberi, 
ff. 14<J, 150. 1 75.; Tar. Niz. f. 213.; 
Ferisbta, vol. ii. pp. 83, 84. 113.; 
Nisabnama, f. 89- ; Khafi Khan, 
f. 45. The Tabakat, f. 150., says 
that the artillerymen were mutilated 
bahukm (q. bihufem) Athraf, and that 
their left hand was cut off. Abul- 
fazl seems to extend this to all the 
garrison of two thousand. 3 he 

'lab. Akberi, f. 175.; 'tar. Niz. 


f. 213. call Rumi’s successor. Dost 
Beg, as does the Nisabnama. Fc- 
rishta, following the Tabakat, makes 
the siege last six months (vol. ii. 
p. 114.) as does the Nisabnama. 
Jouher allows six months for the 
construction of ti e floating battery 
and tower. There is a good deal 
of diversity in the various accounts 
of the siege, which it is needless to 
attempt to reconcile. 
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imself wounded; so tliat he was soon after com¬ 
pelled entirely to abandon his kingdom, and to seek 
refuge in the camp of the Emperor.* Shir Khan, after 
his victory, hastened back to Gour, which fell into his 
hands; and the greater pai’t of the dependent provinces 
of Bengal and Behar followed the fate of the capital. 

This intelligence induced Humayun to follow a more Humdyun 
vigorous plan of opei’ations. He saw the necessity of ht m s t u 0 P ° n 
preventing the Afghdn from having time to confirm his submit > 
power in the wealthy and populous kingdom of Bengal. 

He therefore despatched an envoy to Shir Khan, com¬ 
manding him, without delay, to 


resign 


to him the 


throne, the umbrella, and other ensigns of royalty, with 
the royal treasures which had fallen into his hands; 
and, at the same time, to surrender all the territory 
that he had recently seized; offering to assign to him, 
in jdgir, the fort of Chunar, the city of Juanpiir, or any 
other place that he might choose. Shir Khan received which he 
the message with every mark of deference, but declined dtcllnc5 ' 
the offer, saying that the conquest of Bengal had been 
achieved by years of toil, and the lives of many of his 
bravest followers, and that he was therefore by no * 
means disposed to part with what had cost him so 
much. The envoy, who was detained some time in 
Shir Khan’s camp, on his return, besides reporting as 
to his mission, informed the Emperor that the Khan 
had already set out on his way from Ghour to Rhotas 
and the hill country, carrying with him the immense 
treasure that he had taken, and which he intended to 
secure in the fastnesses among the hills. 

Meanwhile Humayun, leaving Mir Hindu Beg Kochin, Homny 
. 3 Amir-al-omra, as governor of Juanpiir, with direc- 
lous for the general management of affairs in that 

Malirnud, in his distress, made ships, bat they did not arrive till 
,,'V * e pion for assirtatice to Nuno the town was taken. Hist. Faria de 
. / euua, the Portuguese Governor- Souza, quoted by Stewart, Hist, oi 
ot India, who sent nine Bengal, p. 121. 


un 
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quarter, marched forward for Bengal. At Mom'ar 
small town between Arra and Dinapur, near the con¬ 
fluence of the S6n with the Ganges, he was met by 
Syed Mahmud Shah*, the expelled king of Bengal, who 
was still suffering severely from his wounds. As the 
rainy season had now commenced, many of the Em¬ 
peror's officers were of opinion that it would be bettei 
to suspend operations till its close, since the movement 
of troops, especially of cavalry, must be attended with 
extreme difficulty during that season in the low country 
of Bengal. But Mahmud Shah contended, that the 
earliest moment was the best; that Shir Khan was still 
unconfirmed in the possession of the country, and, it 
attacked without delay, could easily be expelled. He 
added, that there was no danger of suffering from want 
of supplies, as was apprehended by some, since there 
were granaries in Bengal adequate to the support of 
many armies. Humayun, persuaded by these leasons, 
in which there was great weight, and dazzled with the 
prospect of conquering another kingdom to make up 
for those he had lost, willingly adopted the views of 
the exiled monarch. 

The army continued its march, and before it had 
quitted the territory of Mongeir, information arrived 
that Jilal Khan, Shir Khan’s second son, and Khowas 
Khan, his ablest general, had occupied the narrow de¬ 
file near the village of Teria-garhif,— the grand pass that 
leads from Behar to Bengal, — and fortified a strong 
position in the heart of it, for the purpose of check¬ 
ing the advance of the imperial army. On reaching 
Bh&gilpur, between the town of Mongeir and the pass, 
Mirza Hindal was detached across the river}, with a 


* The Akbernama and Tar. Bed. 
f. lit. call him Nasib Shah, which 
must he erroneous. 

+ Tiliagulley. Rennell. 

X Joulier, c. 4., speaks of Hmilal, 
and Yadgar Nasir Muza's being sent 


back from the Son, to look after 
Agra and Delhi. '1 he 'J abakat-e 
Akberi and Tar. Bedauni say that 
Hindal Mirza was sent from Mongeir 
to Agra, to check and chastise Mu- 
hammed Sultan Mirza, and his sons. 
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of five or six thousand men, to act on the op- 
^tc bank; and, soon after, Jehangir-Kuli Beg and 
Biram Khan, with a detachment of about the same 
strength, were sent forward to clear the road by the 
Teria-garhi and Sikria-garhi pass. 

Bhe defile which Slur Khan had ordered his son to 
occupy, is the long and narrow passage lying between 
the Ganges and the termination of the Rajamahl hills, 
where, on the east- side, the narrow space is, for some 
distance, washed by that river. The ground on the 
west rises abruptly into the ll&jamahl hills*, here 
precipitous, and rendered impassable by jungle and 
thorny shrubs. It is the great natural highway 
through the hills from Bell dr into Bengal. Slur 
Khan, seeing no probability of defending Bengal 
against the formidable army commanded by the Em¬ 
peror, by resistance in the open field, had given his 
son a bod)' of about fifteen thousand men, with in¬ 
structions to defend the upper, or Teria-garhi, pass as 
long as he safely could, but charging him on no ac¬ 
count to involve himself in offensive opperations, and, 
as soon as the main body of the enemy’s army ap¬ 
proached, and it was known that he, Shir Khan, had 
reached Slnrpur, to abandon his ground, and hasten by 
foi’ced marches to join him. 

Shir Khan’s plan of operations was to allow Huma- 
} un s army to take possession of Bengal; to move by 
the road ol the hill-country of Jharkendf, towards 
hotas, and secure his treasure and spoil in the difficult 
J cresses of the hills, or in that fort, if he could have 
Ui -oess to it; and then to operate on the Emperor’s rear 




fl a” ' un< ^ Mirza, who had f. 43. v., merely makes him sent 

at Humayun’n approach, and across the Ganges with five ot sis; 

exciting commotions. Fe- thousand men, to co-operate with 

'ia, >, j i. p 85., agrees that llin- the grand army, 
or XT Setlt t0 s "i'P r ess the revolt * See K nnell’s Atlas of B -ii mI. 
Muliammed Sultan Mirza, at Plate, No. 15. 
iimuj. Abnlfazl, AkbcrnSma, t Jharkend and Bharkcid, 
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and communications as lie advanced into Bengal, se!z£ 
ing upon Behdr behind him, and cutting off all inter¬ 
course with his dominions, both in the north and west. 

When the imperial detachment, under Jehdnglr-Kuli, 
approached the defile, they found it strongly fortified. 
This forced them to halt, in order to examine if the 
enemy could be dislodged by an attack, or if any other 
practicable pass could be found, by which their posi¬ 
tion could be turned, and they taken in the rear. 
Jilal Khan, seeing the imperial ti’oops encamped so 
neai*, and learning that they lay carelessly on their 
ground, less occupied with securing their own cajwff 
than with devising means for assailing their oppo¬ 
nents, seized the favourable opportunity for cutting 
them off, fell upon them by surprise with great fury, 
Avounded Jehdngfr-Kuli himself, and put numbers 
to the sword. The detachment was saved chiefly by 
the valour and conduct of Biram Khan, who had a com¬ 


mand in it. Collecting some of his troops, he attempted 
by his gallant resistance to give the imperialists time 
to rally. But, though he made several desperate 
charges, and even broke through the enemy, yet, as 
Jehdtigir’s force had been pushed greatly too much 
in advance, and was consequently left unsupported*, 
they were overborne by superior numbers; and, un¬ 
able to recover their ground, were compelled to fall 
back on the grand army at Kohlgdm, between Bhdgil- 
pur f and the pass. Many officers of rank fell in this 
affair. A violent storm which sank the Emperor’s 
barge at the moorings, attended by a heavy fall of rain, 


* Jouher, c. 3 makes no mention 
of any sally, but represents them 
as being overpowered, while on th.-ir 
march in the narrow defile, by Jilal 
Khan's men, who were placed in 
ambush in the overhanging heights. 

f The* Colgong and Bogilpoor 
of Ilcnnell. Jouher calls it Kahl* 


gram. One account makes the Em¬ 
peror here allow his brother Hindal 
to proceed to the provinces of Tirliut 
ami Burma, which were given him 
in jagir, with directions to settle 
them, and return with stores and 
necessaries for the expedition. 
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flooded the surrounding country, prevented the 
peror from moving on for several days after. When 
fle was able, however, to send forward reconnoitring 
parties to examine the passes, it was found that the 
Afghans, who had received notice that Shir Khan with 
his whole plunder and artillery had reached Rhotas, 
having thus attained their object, had already aban¬ 
doned their works and retreated. * 

It was at tins moment of danger that Shir Khan 
succeeded in gaining possession of the hill-fort of 
Rhotas. Having lost Chundr, to which he had for¬ 
merly trusted as a secure retreat for his family and 
his treasures, he had now no commanding fortress in 
which he could deposit them in the moment of need. 
His own country was overrun, and he found it neces¬ 
sary to withdraw his troops from the open country of 
Bengal. In such circumstances, the possession of 
Rhotas would be of unspeakable advantage to him. 
It lies high up, in a strong country, on the upper 
coui’se of the S6n; was reckoned impregnable; and 
had never submitted to the Kings of Delhi. It would 
not only be a place of security for his family and 
treasure, but a most important military post in the 
warfare he anticipated. With caution and secrecy he 
proposed to the Raja, Hari Kishen Birkisf, to be 
allowed, in this pressing exigency, to send his ha¬ 
rem and family, with his treasure and a few attendants, 
mto the fort, as a place in which they might be safe 
from all the accidents of war. This was at first re¬ 
fused. But Slur Khan employed an able agent, who 
gained the Raja’s favourite wife and his minister by 
rich presents, and who represented to the Raja, that, 


* Akbemama, f. 43.; Tabakrit-e 
Akberi, f. 150 .: Tar. Bedamii, 
f. 141. 

t Abulfiizl calls the Raja, Chin- 
tanaan. Akbern., f. 4 3.; the Khola- 


set-ul-Towarikb, f. 275., describes 
him as Raja ( hintainan, a brahman. 
The Nis&bnama, apparently on good 
authority, makes Chintaman a Lirah- 
man and the R^ab s minister. ' 
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in the doubtul enterprises in which Shir Khan was 
engaged, it would he an unspeakable relief to his mind 
to know, that, even should he be deprived of life, his 
harem and his honour would be safe; and that his 
wealth, such as it was, the treasures and the plunder 
of Bengal, instead of falling into the hands of his 
inveterate enemies, would enrich a friend who had 
ever been faithful to him. And the Raja, thus strongly 
urged, whatever were his motives, whether friendship 
or avarice, was finally persuaded to comply with Shir 
Khan’s request. 

The plan said to have been adopted by him was not 
altogether novel, and was founded on the severe and 
jealous delicacy with which, in the East, women of rank 
are treated. A thousand dolis *, or covered litters, 
were provided, in each of which was placed a chosen 
Afghdn warrior, in armour, and sent up to the fort. 
In some of the first, ladies were seated, to cover the 
deceit; in others were arras. When the persons in 
charge of the gates stopped the dolies at the head of 
the procession, and began examining them, Shir Khan 
despatched a messenger to the Raja, to remonstrate with 
him on the unspeakable disgrace he would incur, were 
his females exposed to view; and the Raja sent orders 
to let them pass without examination. As soon as all 
the dolis were within the fort, the armed men issued 
from them ; the bearers and attendants supplied them¬ 
selves with arms from the dolis; one party advanced 
to seize the palace, another took possession of the gates, 
and admitted Shir Khan and his troops, llari Kishen 
effected his escape by a private passage. “ Thus,” says 
Ferishta, u fell one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world into the hands of Shir Khan, together with 
much treasure, that had been accumulated for ages. 
Although the author, Malta mined Kasim Ferishta, has 



* The authorities differ as to the many other particulars^ making ihcm 
number of the dolis, as well as in .TOO, 1000, and 1200. 
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many hill-forts in India, he has seen none to 
ompare with that of Ithotas. It is situated on a 
table-land, on the top of a mountain more than five 
Los (seven miles) square. It has only one entrance, by 
a very narrow road, along a steep ascent of two miles 
hom the foot of the hill to the gates; and water is 
found everywhere in abundance, by digging a few feet 
helow the surface.”* 


As soon as Hurndyun found that the passes were 
<dear, he left Kohlgam, and continued his march into 
Bengal. At the same time he allowed his brother 
Hindal, at his own request, to proceed to the provinces 
ot Ti'rhut and Purnia, which he had given him in 
jdgi'r, enjoining him to bring from thence to Bengal 
such stores and necessaries as might assist the invasion. 
In the course of a few days, Humayum took possession 
of Gour, the capital of Bengal, which, as well as the 
ne ring country, he found wasted and ruined by 
the ravages of war, and the inhabitants in extreme 
misery and wretchedness. In Goiiry, dead bodies were 
still lying everywhere in the streets and bazars, which 
were covered with rubbish. These marks of war and 
desolation were soon removed. Humayun met with 
little opposition in completing the conquest of the 
Ay hole province, which submitted to him in the course 
of the year, and, with the restoration of order, it was 
speedily restored to comparative prosperity. 


* tMggs’s Ferislita, vol. ii. p 
... h 11 r> - See Tabak. Akb. f. 175 
iff- Niz - ff. 2IS, 214.; Abulfc 
f. 43 . ; Tar . Bedam 
11 • J Nisabn. Afgh. f. 8<).: Kb 
p. o 75 . . Jouhe 


M 


The'* •* 8 * ; Kh * ft 
^ is some discrepancy as to 

wi n thetakin S° f Uhot * ’ JouY 
exn accom P all ied Humayun on 
Ulon t0 Bengal, mentions 
Ru f n ^ Shir Shah’s being 
as ^ore he left Agra, and e\ 


makes the Empetor march against 
it, while Shir Shah was employed 
in Bengal. But his Memoirs were 
written from memory, at the dis¬ 
tance of many years aft^r the events, 
and, in this, as in several other in¬ 
stances, are probably erroneous. 

t The old name of Hour was 
Laknouti; Humayun, who was very 
partial to it, called it Jinnetabad 
(Paradise). After residing in it 
three months, he was forced to leave 
it, the troops finding it unhealthy. 
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_ Humdyun, thus far successful, was fully alive to all 

a. d. 1538. the enjoyments ot his new situation. He soon por- 
of the”Em- tioneci out tlie whole country into jagfrs, which he 
peror and divided among his principal officers. Pie was delighted 
Court with the fertility, and with all the novelties and luxu¬ 
ries of that rich province. Giving way to the habitual 
improvidence of his temper, he shut himself up in his 
private apartments, and resigned himseif wholly to 
frivolous indulgences, and to idle pleasures. He was 
faithfully imitated by his court and his officers, wil'd, in 
like manner, devoted themselves to jollity and sensual 
pursuits. Nothing was done to conciliate the inhabitants, 
to improve their condition, to strengthen the govern¬ 
ment, or to secure the possession of the new conquest. 

Some time elapsed in this manner, while Hu infly an 
and his court enjoyed themselves*, without thoughts of 
the past, and with little care about the future. By 
degrees, the intelligence from the north became less 
frequent. Hindal Mirza did not forward the expected 
convoys. On the contrary, news full of suspicion 
were brought ; first, that without leave, and in spite of 
the rains which then prevailed, he had marched straight 
ton-ltST for > an( * next, that he was comporting himself in 
< : r iii s „f. a manner not consistent with his fidelity to his brother. 
Humdyun immediately despatched Sheihk Bhiil, to bring 
back the Mirza to his duty. Meanwhile, no reinforce¬ 
ments or supplies arrived from any quarter. The little 
news that did arrive became daily less ; and gradually 
all routes of communication were completely blocked up- 
This state of things might have roused the most un¬ 
thinking. But the inconveniences experienced were 
only negative; there was no positive and active anno)'' 
ance pressing close at hand ; and the victors thought- 

* f be length of Jluraayun’s re- Gour, in pleasure; as does the Tfl*** 
sidence in Bengal is not well defined. Bedauni, f. Hi. The Tab. Akh. 

1 he 1 ar. Nizami, f i£H., 1 ai\ A kb. allows six months for his resident 
f. 175.. Nibabnama-e Afgh. f. <K>., in Bengal, in all; the original ^ 
make him spend three months in Jouher, nine months. 
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_ pursued their career of enjoyment. Such rumours 
what was going on at a distance as reached Gour, 
being seldom of a favourable description, were carefully 
concealed from the Emperor by those about his person, 
os of too disagreeable a nature for royal ears ; so that he 
Wus the brink of a precipice, before he suspected that 
there was any danger. 

At length news the most alarming, and which could 
no longer be concealed from the Emperor, arrived in 
rapid succession. It was discovered, that not only was 
Slur Khan in possession of the passes, but that the 
country through which they had recently marched was 
rapidly falling into his power. As long as Humayun 
pursued his route through Behar, the Khan had shunned 
meeting him. He, for a moment, stopped his pro¬ 
gress on the confines of Bengal, to gain time to remove 
his booty, from Gour and the conquered country, to the 
mountains of Jharkend, and to Rhotas, where he de¬ 
posited it in safety. While the Emperor, having fairly 
passed the defiles, entered Bengal to the south of the 
hills on. the one side, the Afghan descended from his 
mountain iccesses into Belnu* on the other, and spread 
his forces once more to the north of the hills, where his 
own strength lay. He was speedily master of the 
whole pi evince, and had occupied every road by which 
troops or couriers could pass down to Bengal, so that 
the Emperor was totally excluded from all co-operation, 
communication, with the rest of his dominions. 
I ' ai ln o himself of the absence of the imperial army, 
he passed the Ganges, took the city of Benares after a 
smort siege, and slew the governor Mir Fazli, and seven 
iun i ed Chaghatiis. Thence he proceeded to J uaupur, 
i> /\ 1CU -i> 10 P r ®P are( i to besiege. It was defended by 
m a Beg dilair, who had succeeded to that command 
J 3 t ie recent dea th of Hindu Beg. The governor had 
JUut een joined by Y usef Beg from Oud, who had got 
0 ar w ^h a body of five thousand men, that lie was 
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attempting to carry to Bengal, to reinforce the 
peror. Yiisef Beg * joined the governor to assist in. 
defending the place, and indulged his fondness for 
action in constant sallies and skirmishes. Jilt'd Khan, 
Shir Khan’s eldest son, taking with him a few thousand 
men, succeeded in coming up with him while on one of 
these excursions near Judnpiir. Yiisef’s officers ad¬ 
vised an instant retreat, his numbers being far inferior 
to the Khan’s. But, hurried on by the ardour of his 
courage, he engaged, was defeated and slain, and his 
troops dispersed. Next day, Jil&l laid siege to J lum¬ 
pin'. Shir Khan’s joy at this victory, the first con¬ 
siderable one gained by his troops in the open field 
against the Emperor’s, was very great. He regarded 
it as a happy omen and pledge of future success ; 
observing in homely phrase, that a cock, when once 
soundly beaten, is not easily brought again to the 
scratch. Baba Beg made a brave and skilful defence 
of Juanpiir; and despatched expresses to the Emperor 
and the neighbouring governors of provinces, to ask 
assistance. Meanwhile, Shir Khan blockaded Chunar 
also. He seized the families of the principal zemindais 
of Beh dr and Juanpiir, as hostages, and sent them in 
custody to Rhotas. His army was now very strong, 
and his operations, planned and conducted with con¬ 
summate sagacity, had in all quarters been crowned 
with success. No less alarming were the repoits ic 
ceived, at the same time, from Agra, where liindal 
Mirza had put to death Sheikh Blu'd, soon after his 
arrival; had thrown off his allegiance; had assumed 
all the ensigns of sovereignty; and caused himself to 
be proclaimed Emperor, f 



* The Nisdbnama (f. 91.) asserts 
that Biram Khan, who had not then 
attained the rank he afterwards did, 
held a command in Yusef Beg s 
army. 

t Akbernama, fT. 43, 44.; la- 


bakat Akb. f. 175.; Tar. Niz. f. 214.; 
Ferishta, v. ii. pp. S3, S f . ; Jouher, 
c. i.; Kh&fi Khan, ff. 45—47-> 
Nisabnama-e Afgh. ff. 89—■ > 
Tarfkhe Reshidi, ff. 365, 366. i 
Tar. Bedduni, ff. 141, 142. 
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some time, Hum&yun affected to treat the news 
as unfounded and impossible; but he soon found that 
it was no time to linger where he was. He sum¬ 
moned a council, to make arrangements, both for his from non¬ 
return, and for leaving an adequate force to preserve e " 1- 
his conquest. Some difficulty arising, as to a proper 
person to be entrusted with the future command of 
the province, Humayun proposed to appoint Zahid 
Beg to be governor of Bengal; and to leave him 
behind, with a competent number of officers and 
troops, for the protection of the province. That 

nobleman had married the sister of Baike Begum, 
one of the Emperor’s favourite ladies, who had often 
importuned his Majesty to confer some appointment 
on him. The Beg, being present when the nomination 
was made, asked the Emperor, with some petulance, 
if his Majesty could find no place but Bengal, in 
which to make away with him. Humayun, enraged 
at this unseasonable and insolent speech, vowed that 
he should put him to death. Zdhid Beg, however, 
escaped from the Council, and sent a message to the 
Begum, entreating her to intercede for his pardon. 

I his she did, but in vain. He was, therefore, ob* 
hged to fly privately from the camp, and, along with 
hbiji Muhammed Koka and Zinddr Beg, two officers of 
distinction, succeeded in reaching the upper provinces. 

1 he government of Bengal was committed to Jchangir- 
huli Beg, a gallant veteran, who was left behind with 
a body of five thousand horse. 

Uumdyun, when about to retrace his steps, sent 
or ward Khan Kluiniin Lodi with the advanced guard 
?! arin ) T > ordering him to occupy Mongeir in 
cellar, and to hold it till his arrival. He himself 
followed; but from the heavy rains, whieh rendered 
the roads deep and nearly impassable with mud , 
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much of the baggage of the army was soon lost, 

many horses perished, and the troops began to en¬ 


dure great hardship. To add to their distress, before 
the Emperor had quitted Bengal, he learned that a 
strong body of Shir Khan’s troops, under Khowtis 
Khan, had destroyed the gates of Mongeir by fire, 
entered the town, and carried off Khan Khan an.* 

The danger was now more urgent than ever. The 
difficult straits that separate Bengal from Behar were 


still to be passed; the troops were worn out and 
dispirited, and numbers of them suffering from sick¬ 
ness. Hurndyun, sending for Askeri Mirza, whose 
division was reckoned the most efficient in the army, 
offered to reward him to any extent, or, as he ex¬ 
pressed himself, to grant any four demands he should 
make, provided he could extricate him from his present 
situation. Askeri called a meeting of his principal 
officers, and explained what had passed. They asked 
him, what boon he thought of requiring. His answer 


is a melancholy symptom of the degradation of the 
court and times of Ilumayun. “ It is my intention,” 
said he, “ to ask a round sum of money, a supply of 
the most costly manufactures of Bengal, some handsome 
slaves, and a few eunuchs.” His officers, filled with sur¬ 
prise and indignation at his short-sighted selfishness, told 
him without hesitation, that the crisis was one of great 
difficulty and danger, from which nothing but their 
strenuous exertions could relieve him or the Emperor y 
that they would expect, therefore, to share in some 
reward proportioned to the extent of the benefit con¬ 
ferred ; and proposed, that all. of them should be 
raised to a higher military rank, should receive an 
increase of pay for their followers, and a large dona- 


* Akbernama, ff. 43, 44.; Ta- ftoulat Khan. He had been made 

bakat-e Akberi, f. 17-5.; Tar. Niz. Kban-Kbanan by Baber. lie died 

f, 214. * Jouher c. 4. This Kh tu- in prison in Shfr Shah’s reign. 
Khunan was Diiawer-Khan, son of 
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ready money for themselves. On these condi¬ 
tions they hoped to be able to extricate the army 
from its present distress. The Emperor complied 
with their demands, paid down the money, and added 
rich presents to gratify his mercenary warriors. Having 
received a reinforcement of the best troops in the camp, 
the Mirza advanced, made his way through the passes, 
and reached Kohlgdm, where he halted. From that 
place lie sent back to inform the Emperor of his suc¬ 
cess, and to communicate intelligence, the truth of 
which lie had been able to ascertain. His report was, 
that Shir Khan was busy besieging both Chundr and 
Judnpiir; was in possession of Belnir and the country 
as far as Kanduj ; had been encouraged by his success 
to declare his independence, by assuming the title of 
Shah, or King *; and was now collecting a large force 
at Rliotas. 

This intelligence seems to have induced the Emperor 
to march up the left bank of the Ganges, till he came 
opposite to Mongeir, where lie found Askeri and the 
advance. Here Muhammed Zeman Mirza communi¬ 
cated undoubted information which he had procured, 
that Shir Khan was not far off, and was secretly, but 
carefully, watching every motion of the army. Instead 
of proceeding onwards by the same hank to Juanpur, by 
which route he would have been less liable to meet 
with interruption, and could have collected reinforce 
ments from various quarters, the Emperor,—- lrom some 
false point of honour, as is alleged, lest Shir Shah should 
boast that he had given up the ordinary high road, 
which lay to the south of the river, and taken that on 
the north, to avoid facing him, —was induced to re- 
cross to the right bank. This movement, he is said to 
have made by "the advice of his favourite, Mo vend Beg, 
in opposition to the remonstrances of his ablest officers, 

* He probably at this time assumed the style ot King of Behdr. 
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wbo represented the miserably unprepared state of the 
army for active service, worn out, as they were, by a 
long and difficult march through heavy roads, and 
nearly destitute of baggage and warlike stores. Having 
crossed over to the right bank, Humayun resumed 
his march upwards, past Patna, till he reached Moniah, 
at the confluence of the Son with the Ganges." 

At Moniah, the enemy, who, though hovering at no 
great distance, had hitherto hardly shown themselves, 
were discovered to be at hand in great force. Orders 
were issued to the troops to arm and prepare for action ; 
and, next day, a body of the Afghans appeared m 

°The day following, just as the army was about to 
march, news arrived that the Afghans had seized the 
boat which carried a huge piece of ordnance y that hac 
been used at the siege ofChun&r. The army, however, 
crossed the Son; and, on the fourth day, with some 
skirmishing, reached Chonsaf, near which the Kaiatn- 

nassa flows into the Ganges. 

On hearing of the Emperor’s march from Hour, blur 
Khan had raised the siege of Juanpiir, and concentrated 
liis force. His plan of campaign was laid with great 
coolness and skill. If the enemy pushed forward, for 
the purpose of bringing on a pitched battle, he resolved 
not to face them in the open field, nor to hazard the 
fate of the war on a single great action, in which the 
imperialists, from the quality of their force, were likely 
to have the advantage. On the contrary, m that case, 
he proposed to give them the slip, and to re-enter 
Bengal, as he had formerly left it, by the Jharkend 



Abulfazl makes Muhammed 
Zemin Mfrza join the army before 
the siege of Chiniar (Jkbernama, 
f. 4.3.)» Jouber makes him and 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza join 
during the siege, c. 3.; the i *bakat 
makes him arrive at this time wit i 


a considerable party, f. 150. ; and 
Ferishta, v. ii. p. 85. follows that 
authority. 

f Dig Koh-shikan, the bill- 
breaker. 

i Chor.sar. Rennell. 
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If, on the other hand, the Emperor, instead of ch\p. w. 
marching to attack him, pushed on straight for Agra, _!!!_' 
then he was to hang on his flanks and rear, cut off his 
supplies, and harass him on the line of march; and 
even, if occasion offered, to attempt a surprise. 1 The 
accounts which soon reached him, of the broken and 
disabled state of the imperial army, induced him, how¬ 
ever, to deviate from this plan ; and, adopting a bolder 
system of operations, to march down and meet his 
enemy face to face.* 

Accordingly, when the Emperor’s army reached 
Chonsa, about nine in the morning, before they had End of 
dismounted, an immense cloud of dust was seen in the April 9 i 539. 
east. The Emperor gave orders to ascertain whence it 
proceeded, and soon learned that it. was Shir Klian, 
whose army had arrived by a forced march. A consulta¬ 
tion was held. Kasim Husein Sultan proposed an instant 
attack, observing that Shir Khan must have come that 
day eighteen or nineteen kos, and that his horses must 
be worn out and fatigued, while theirs were compara¬ 
tively fresh. The Emperor was inclined to fall into his 
opinion, but was induced by Moveiid Khan to defer the 
attack till next day. A bridge was thrown across the 
Karamnassa, and the army passed and encamped 
without fighting, which disheartened both Amirs and 
soldiers. Shir Khan, who had placed himself in the 
direct line of his march, fortified his camp on every 
side with strong entrenchments. 

Ilumavuffs further advance was now checked, lhc r ' w "y , ; : 
tirniy, brought into this trying situation, was already -unarmy. 
much weakened by sickness and disease, as well as by 
the casualties of a long inarch through bad roads. 1 he 
greater proportion of the draught cattle had perished 
011 the march, the rest were worn out and emaciated ; 
numbers of the cavalry, having lost their horses, were 

* Akbernama, f. 43. 
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forced to accompany the army on 
A ~ 1S39 foot. Even the cavalry horses left were in a wretched 
condition. The troops were dispirited. These evils 
were not likely to be remedied by their present posi¬ 
tion, cooped up in their camp under the eye of a 
vigilant enemy. The Emperor had lost the power of 
moving. Daily skirmishes ensued, bravely contested, 
and generally terminating in favour of Humayun’s 
troops, but in which many lives were lost on both sides. 
Any onward movement must be through the enemy’s 
lines; yet, such was now the reduced and disheartened 
condition of the imperial army, that it would have been 
imprudent to hazard such an attack; and without an 
action of some kind, it was impossible even to change 
their ground. In this situation the two armies remained, 
facing each other for about two months.* During this 



BooKiv. dismounted, and 



* The Tabakat-e Akberi ; the 
Tar, Bed., and Ferishta, say three 
months. The chronology of Hu- 
indyun’s expedition to Bengal is not 
very distinctly marked by historians, 
but some the leading points may 
be ascertained. He left Agra, a. h, 
914, Sefer 8. (a. t>. 1537, July 17.). 
According to Jouher, the army 
reached Chunar on the Sheb-e-Berat, 
Shaban 16. 1 (a. d. 1538, Jan. 18.) 
Six months between Agra and 
Chunar is a long time ; and, as it 
is agreed that the siege lasted six 
months, we may suppose that the 
blockade had began before the 
arrival of Humayun. The rains had 
begun before the Emperor reached 
Moniali. At Patna, he was ad¬ 
vised to halt, because the rains had 
come on. Shir Khan is said to have 
taken Gour on the 12th of Fer- 


verdin (Zikadeb, a. h. 914, a. d. 
1538, April) ; Humayun remained 
three months at Gour; and, ac¬ 
cording to different accounts, from 
six to nine months in Bengal al¬ 
together ; the Tabakat, f. 150., and 
Bedduni, f. 141., allow six; Jouher, 
who was on the expedition, nine. 2 
All Bengal, we are told, was con¬ 
quered in the course of a. ii. 945* 
which ends May 29,. a, d. 1539* 
The month, in which Humayun 
commenced his return from Bengal, 
is not specified; but he remained 
two months at Chonsa, probably, 
April and May, 1539, before the 
rains set in, and his final dis¬ 
comfiture occurred a. ii. 946, Sefer 5. 
(a. d. 1539, June 23.) when he had 
been nearly three months at Chonsa. 
On these data, 1 have attempted to 
arrange the chronology of the events. 


i Major Stewart, in his trails- The Sheb-c-Berdt of a. h. 945 would 
larion of Jouher, p. 9-, makes this bring it down to a. ii. 15S9> Jan. 7- 
occur a. h. 945; but there is no 2 Stewart's Jouher, p. 18., has 
date of any year in the original, and several months, but the original has 
it is clear that it is a. u. 944. nine . 
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>me of those who had lost their horses or their 
in the Bengal expedition, and found their way 
to J u an pur and Chunar, contrived to rejoin the Em¬ 
peror, whose situation, cooped up as he was, grew daily 
■worse. Messenger after messenger was despatched to 
Hindal, and afterwards to Karnran, whose arrival at 
Agra became known, beseeching them to turn their 
arms against Sln'r Khan, and to march to the relief of 
the Emperor and his army; but not a symptom of 
succour appeared. 

Indeed, it was not on the side of Bengal and Behar 
alone that the affairs of Hum&yun were in a dangerous 
state. Revolt and rebellion were raging in his capital, 
and in his own family. Situated as lie now was, Hu- 
imiyun, in ordinary circumstances, might have looked for 
assistance from his brothers, and the provinces around 
his capital. But no consolatory ray of hope gleamed 
upon him from that quarter. Instead of ready succour, 
all there was procrastination, intrigue, and treason. 
When EDumayun entered Bengal and proceeded to Gour, 
Hindal Mirza, instead of remaining to keep the rebels in 
check, and maintain the communications with the grand 
army, taking advantage of the season, abandoned his 
post, and set out for Agra, without leave. His absence, 
and the death of Hindu Beg, had encouraged and ena¬ 
bled Shir Khan to pass the Ganges, and, as we have 
seen, to take Benares, defeat Yiisef Beg, and lay siege 
to Juanpiir; besides cutting off all the communications 
°t Humayun’s army. Hindal, who was now in his 
twentieth year, misled by the evil counsellors who so 
often surround an aspiring prince, and incite him to sa¬ 
crifice every duty at the shrine of ambition, on his 
ttrrival at Agra, entered the city, took possession of t he 
- mperor’s palace, issued his orders as if vested with 
a tsolute power, and seemed to direct his views to the 
throne itself.* 

* Akbernama, f. 4.3.; Tabak, Akb. f. 150 .; Joulier, c. iv.; Fe- 

rishta. 
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The great officers, whom Humdyun had left in situa¬ 
tions of trust, could not witness such proceedings with 
unconcern. The man who, at this moment of danger 
and turmoil, seems to have exerted himself above 
all others, was Mir Fakhr All*, an old and distin¬ 
guished officer of Bdber’s, whom Humdyun had left 
as military governor of Delhi, under Yddgdr Nasir 
Murza. Alarmed at the course which Hindal was pur¬ 
suing, he hastened down to Agra to meet the young 
prince ; and represented to him, in the strongest terms, 
the danger to which he was exposing the power and 
the very existence of the Chaghatai race in India; he 
pointed out, that it was a moment when, instead oi 
destroying everything by discord and disunion, it was 
most necessary that every friend of the family of Taimur 
should exert himself, to break the rapidly increasing 
power of Shir Khan and the Afghans. By such remon¬ 
strances, he prevailed upon Hindal to leave the city, to 
cross over the Jamna into the Dodb, and-there collect 


whatever forces could be brought together, to march 
and raise the siege of Ju&npur. Muhammed Bakhshi, 
Humayun’s military governor of Agra, readily furnished 
every assistance in his power from the arsenal and 
magazines, to equip the troops, and enable them to take 
the field. Mir Fakhr Ali, thus far successful, next 


hastened to Ivalpi, to induce Y&dgfir Ndsir Mirza, the 
Emperor’s cousin and brother-in-law, who commanded 
there, and whose jagir Kalpi was, to put his troops in 
motion, so as to form a junction with those of Hindal 
in the territory of Karra, that they might thence 
proceed in concert to Juanpur. 

It happened, unfortunately, that at this time Zhhid 
Beg, Khosrou Beg Kokiltasli, Haji Muhammed Baba 
lvushke, and other discontented and turbulent nobles, 
who had fled from Bengal, arrived, and had secret 


* Or, Mir Fakr Ali. 

{ 
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i^umunications with Nur-ed-dm Muharamed Mlr&a, the 
governor of Kan&uj, who had married Gulreng Begum, 
Hiunayun's sister, and who seems to have been privy 
to Iiindal’s designs. Nur-ed-dm wrote to Ilindal 
Mirza, announcing the arrival of these noblemen, and 
a t the same time forwarded to him a petition from them, 
asking his favour and protection, and proffering their 
own duty and services. To this address the Mirza, 
who, in spite of his change of conduct, had still a strong 
leaning to his treasonable purposes, returned a gi’acious 
answer, which he gave to Muhammed Ghazi Taglnii, 
one of his trusty adherents, by whom he at the same 
time wrote to inform Yadg&r Ndsir Mirza, and Mir 
Fakhr Ali, of the arrival of the Amirs. The Amirs did 
not wait at Kanauj for his answer, but pi’oceeded to 
Ivol, a jagir of Zahid Beg’s. Hindal’s envoy, hearing 
of this movement, instead of going first to Y&dgar, 
went straight to meet them. The conspirators, finding 
that Eindal was irresolute or insincere, and being 
themselves desperate, told the envoy, explicitly, that 
their mind was made up ; that they had for ever shaken 
off their allegiance to the Emperor; that, if Ilindal 
would assume the imperial dignity, and read the Ivhutba 
in his own name, they were ready to be his most 
faithful subjects; but if not, that they would straight¬ 
way repair to K&mrdn Mirza, and make him the same 
offer, which would not be refused. The envoy, return¬ 
ing to Ilindal, reported what had passed, and added 
his own opinion ; that the Mirza was so far committed 
aa to have only one of two measures to adopt; he must, 
either at once call in the Amirs, accede to their advice, 
end declare himself Emperor; or get thein into his 
power, cast them into prison, and treat them as rebels. 
Ilindal, whose mind was misled by high and dazzling 
pi ejects, was not long of coming to a decision on this 
VOL. ix. ~ M 
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alternative.* He agreed to accept the proposal of 
fugitive nobles, and to raise the standard of rebellion. 

It was at this very juncture that Sheikh Bluil or 
Behliil, who had been sent by Humayun from Gour, on 
a mission to the Mirza, arrived near Agra. He was 
the elder brother of Sheikh Muhammed Ghous, who 
had gained Gualitir for Bdber, and who was one of the 
most eminent saintly men then in India. The posses¬ 
sion of the mysterious names of God, by the secret 
use of which it was devoutly believed that the most 
wonderful and miraculous effects could be produced, 
added awe to his character. He was revered by Hu- 
mdyun as his religious teacher and spiritual guide, and 
had acted as a councillor to Hindal himself, in his cam¬ 
paign against Muhammed Sultan Mirza and his sons, 
beyond the Ganges. Hindal, on hearing of his approach, 
went out and received him with every mark of honour. 
He had been sent from Bengal, as we have seen, by the 
Emperor, when he first heard of the Mirza’s defection, 
to reason with him on the folly of his proceedings, that 
could only serve to elevate the Afghans on the ruins of 
the imperial family and race, lie brought with him 
assurances from Humdyun, not only of forgiveness for 
his past misconduct, but of every favour and exalta¬ 
tion for the future, that the affection and generosity 
of a prince and a brother could bestow. The weak 
and wavering mind of Hindal was shaken by these 
remonstrances of duty and wisdom. He had not yet 
made any irrevocable manifestation of his rebellious 
intentions, and was once more persuaded to return to 
his allegiance, and to join in an active effort to drive 
the common enemy out of the field, and free his so¬ 
vereign from his distress and peril. The very next 
dav, he sent to make fresh requisitions from Muham¬ 
med Bakhshi, the governor, of such a quantity of 


* A kbernama, ff. 4*3—4*5.; lab. 
Akb. 150, 151.; Jouher, c. 4%; 


Nieabnama-e Afgb. 
Tar. Bed. f. 142. 


fP. 90, 91* 
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u'like stores and equipments, arms, cattle and money, 
,? Avou ld enable him to put his army instantly in mo- 
**?**’. an( l to proceed to the relief of Juanpiir. With 
his demands, the governor, influenced by the Sheikh, 
Professed his readiness instantly to comply, except as to 
money; all that was in the treasury having already, 
le affirmed, been disbursed among the troops. 

Only four or five days had gone on, in this course of 
vigorous preparation, when X iir-ed-diu Mirza, who had 
enteied entirely into the views ot the fugitive lords, 
arrived from Kanauj. He came, intending to carry 
into oilect the plan that had so lately been concerted 
and settled between them and Ilindal. Finding the 
course things had taken, he, by the weight of his au¬ 
thority, once more produced a change in the vacillating 
mmd of the Mirza. Muhammed Gluizi was again sent 
to renew the agreement with them. To this they con¬ 
sented, but only on condition that Sheikh Blu'd who 
was the acknowledged agent of the Emperor in’ Hin- 
dal s camp, and had been the means of breaking the 
fiifct agreement, should be publicly put to death; an 
act, they said, necessary to prove at once the sincerity 
of the Mirza’s return to their views, and his fixed 
^'termination to enter into no terms with, his brother. 

SKwil C m ditionS were acccded t0 b y the prince; and 
1 v 1 tioiil, who suspected no change of policy, and 

u y moment of whose time was actively employed in 
^^pumtonding the despatch of arms and stores to the 
diate > ai>t * n removing any impediments to the irame* 
by nj 1 ' 11 * 11 i troops, was seized in his own house 

j ai m ' cd ' d * u Aluhammed Mirza, carried across the 
^urd? 1 ’, arid ,beheaded on a sandy down* near the 
tiiat b>uber s palace, under the shallow pretence 

Afrrlj< > Ca rried jn a secret correspondence with the 
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_ The compact of the confederates being thus sealed in 

a . ti . 1338. holy blood, the rebellious Amirs now moved to Agra, 
and waited on Hindal, who was proclaimed Emperor; 
and the public prayers were read, and money coined 
in his name. The troops were immediately put in 
motion, but it was towards Delhi, not Judnpiir. Mu- 
hammed Bakhshi, deeply shocked at the murder of the 
Sheikh, waited on the Mirza: “You have slain the 
Sheikh,” said he, “ why am I spared?” But blood 
enough had been shed. He tried to pacify the faithful 
Amir, and sent him to the camp. The most earnest 
remonstrances on his cruel proceedings, came from the 
ladies of his father’s Harem. When Hindal went to the 
palace of his mother, Dihtar Aghacheh, he found her 
attired in deep mourning. On his reproaching her for 
assuming the garb of sorrow, at a moment when his 
accession to the throne called only for joy and festivity, 
that lady, whose affections made her far-sighted, with 
tears assured her son, that, far from participating in 
his delight, she saw, in all that was passing around her, 
matter only of profound regret and condolence; that 
she seemed already to be mourning over his bier; 
that, young and inexperienced as he was, he had given 
himself up to the guidance of evil counsellors, who had 
engaged him in a course that could lead only to ruin. 
“ And,” continued she, “ to your other guilt, you have 
added the stain of innocent blood. You have mur¬ 
dered the holy Sheikh. A way! and do not defile my 
palace with your presence.” * The prince used every 
means lie could devise to soothe her resentment and 
sorrow, and insisted on carrying her along with him 
in his march to Delhi. 

i he news of these proccdings at Agra soon reached 
Yiidg/tr Ndsir Mirza and Mir Fakhr Ali, who were 
still at Kalpi, preparing to join Hindal on his march to 

* Ak beruama, ff. 43,44.; Tabak, c. 4.; Tar. Bedauni, f. 142.; Khafi 
Akb.; Feribhta, ii. 85, 86 .; Jouher, Khan, f. 47 . 
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,stward. Perceiving at once tliat nothing could cn.v ^ 
e done to prevent the intended revolt, they instantly —'— 
resolved to strain every nerve to secure Delhi; and ac¬ 
cordingly, proceeding by forced inarches, and by a cir¬ 
cuitous route, that they might escape observation, they 
succeeded in throwing themselves into that ancient 
capital. Hindal Mirza, on leaving Agra, had marched 
straight for Delhi, expecting to get possession of it 
with little resistance, in the absence of the governor. 

When he arrived at Hamidpiir, near Firiizabdd, he got 
notice of their rapid march ; and, seeing himself anti¬ 
cipated, hesitated whether or not to go on. Finally, £®£[ tactei 
however, he resolved to push forward, and besiege the 
town. On his march, lie was joined by many of the 
smaller zerninddrs of the neighbourhood. 

The faithful noblemen, who had thrown themselves 
into Delhi, used every exertion to strengthen the works 
and the garrison ; and did all that activity and valour 
could effect to repulse the besiegers. They despatched 
messenger after messenger to K&mr&n Mirza, to call called in to 
him to their aid. That prince was then at the height ullcvc il * 
of his reputation. lie had made two successful expe¬ 
ditions from Lalnir to Kandahar, in the first of which 
he had relieved, and in the second, re-taken that im¬ 
portant town. His dominions stretched from llissar- 
Hiriiza to Zemin dawer on the one side, and to Badakh- 
shiin on the other. On hearing of the distracted state 
of the empire, the danger of Humdyun in Bengal, the 
increasing power of Shir Khan, and the rebellion ol 
Hindal, K&mrdn Mirza had determined to advance into 
Hindustan, and had set out at the bead of ten thousand 
horse. He met the messengers on the road, received 
their despatches, and moved forward with increased 
speed; so that ere long news arrived in the camp of 
the besiegers that bo was near at hand, and had reached 
^onpat, which lies between Panipat and Delhi. Upon 
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this, Hindal, seeing all hope gone of gaining the town, 
abandoned the siege, and hastened back to Agra. 

The part that Kamrdn Mlrza was to act, in the 
present state of affairs, was a matter of the deepest im¬ 
portance. In his hand was placed the fate of the 
house of Bdber. It soon appeared that he pursued a 
short-sighted policy; and that, while he professed to 
serve his brother Humdyun, he in reality looked only 
to his own supposed advantage. As he approached 
Delhi, the governor came out to meet him. Mir Fakhr 
Ali, having easily penetrated the prince’s designs, 
veniured to offer him his advice. He told him that 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza was in the place, determined to 
hold it for Humdyun, which he certainly would do, if 
attacked at that moment; that it was Kamran’s best 
policy, whatever were his ultimate views, to follow 
Hindal to Agra, so as to prevent his gaining a decided 
influence there ; that, if Agra, the capital, loll, Yddg&r 
Nasir would no longer have the same inducement to 
hold out, and Delhi would then submit without a 
struggle. In the end, he had sufficient address to per¬ 
suade Kdmrdn to march on to Agra ; and Yddgdr, thus 
left undisturbed, employed the leisure afforded him in 
strengthening the defences, and adding to the garrison. 

As Kamrdn approached Agra, Hindal, who had been 
joined by none of the jdgirddrs of note, finding him¬ 
self unequal to maintain a contest with his brother, 
fled with five thousand horse to Alwar, the capital of 
Mewdt, his government. His mother remained behind; 
and, influenced by the representations of Kdmrdn Mirza, 
who became responsible for his safety, soon after pre¬ 
vailed upon him to make his submission to that prince, 
and to return to Agra. In this submission he was 
joined by the refractory Amirs, who had espoused his 
cause; and the whole confederates, now apparently 
united in a common cause, met; and, having crossed 
the Jamna, formed an army on its left bank for the 
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ssed purpose of marching against Shir Khan, 
vdmrdn Mirza held the chief command. The army 
moved slowly forward a few marches. The general 
confidence began to revive, insomuch that traders 
ventured to carry stores and other supplies, which they 
attempted to introduce into the Emperor’s camp at 
Chonsa. But Kdmrdn was the slave of a guilty am¬ 
bition, and swayed by bad advisers, among whom ap¬ 
pear- to have been the fugitive Amirs, who sought to 
widen the breach between the brothers.- They sought 
to convince him that to destroy the enemy, and so re¬ 
lease the Emperor, was only laying a snare for his own 
destruction. Influenced by such counsellors, the ad¬ 
vance, slow at first, afterwards ceased ; and by and by 
he was persuaded that the season for doing any thing 
was past; that it was better to return, preserve the 
stores and munitions of war/and husband his resources, 
that the troops might be allowed to return home, and 
make every thing ready for a new campaign ; that, 
meanwhile, should Shir Khan defeat the Emperor, the)' 
would be prepared' to face him; and should Hutnayun 
destroy Shir Khan, they would possess the means ol 
making terms with arms in their hands. . Lending a 
ready ear to such false and shallow reasoning, Kam- 
ran led his army back to Agra about the beginning 
of the rains, abandoning his brother to his fate.* 

Hurndyun had now been for two months cooped up 
in his camp at Chonsa, and suffering many privations. 
He could not bring his wary antagonist, whose camp 
was deeply entrenched and defended by artillery, to 
leave it and engage in the open plain ; nor was he able, 


* Akbernama, ff. 43, 41.; Tar. 
Akb. ; Jouher, c. 4. , Ferishta, 
v oI. ii. pp. S5 —87*; Khdfi Khan, 
47.; Tar. Refihidij ft’. 365, 566. 
Several historians, Nizain-ed-din 
Ahmed, the author of the Tab&kat-e 
Akberi, Ferishta, and Khali Khan, 


make Kara ran assume the title of 
Emperor. From tho narrative of 
Abulfazl and of Jouher, c. 5 and 
still more from that of Haider Mirza, 
I think it probable that ho assumed 
the authority, but not the name* 
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superiority which his troops maintained in partial 
skirmishes was of no avail. He lay in an enemy’s 
country; and the opposite bank, as far as Kanduj, was 
overrun by the Afghans. His only hope of relief was 
from his brothers, who possessed the means of collecting 
an army, and marching to succour him; but the news 
which reached him from Agra, first of the treason of 
Hindal, and afterwards of the arrival and unworthy 
conduct of K&mriin, at length convinced him that, while 
his danger was daily increasing, he had nothing to 
expect from them. To add to his misfortunes, the 
periodical rains, which set in with great violence, 
increased the difficulty of moving, or of receiving 
supplies or reinforcements. Part of the camp of Shir 
Shah was laid under water, which forced him to move, 
with the greatest part of his troops, to the higher 
ground, two or three kos off, leaving his cannon and 
fortified position under the guard of a portion of his 
army. But the skirmishing continued, and no prospect 
of relief appeared. 

tic ,„<!ian At length Humdyun, compelled by the necessity of 
: his situation, sent one Miilla Muhammed Barghfz, who 

was known to Shir Shah, to treat of a pacification. He 
found the new king busy with his spade, in the heat of 
the day, among his soldiers, who were employed in 
digging a trench. On seeing the ambassador, the King 
washed his hands, a temporary awning was spread, and 
lie sat down under it on the ground, without ceremony, 
and received the envoy. To the observations which 
the Miilla made, when he communicated the Emperor’s 
message, the King only replied, “Go, and tell your 
Emperor this from me : he is desirous of war, his troops 
are not; I do not wish for war, my troops do.” He, 
however, gave instructions to Sheikh Khalil, whom lie 
call' d his Mursliid, or spiritual father, an eminent and 
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descended from the famous saint, Sheikh 
Tend Shakerganj ; and, having sent him to Humayun, 
11 negotiation was entered into. 

An intercourse of messengers between the camps now 
took place; the conditions of the treaty were discussed, 
and were supposed to be nearly arranged. An armistice 
seems to have followed; the men of the two armies 
met on friendly terms, and even amused themselves by 
making pleasure parties to visit the opposite camps. 
Shir Shah took advantage of this calm to despatch 
Khowas Khan, with some thousand horse, to chastise 
Baja Mharta, who had assisted Humayun, not only 
with his troops, both horse and foot, but by cutting oft 
the supplies of Shir Shah’s army; and who had resisted 
every offer of reward and threat of vengeance that had 
been made to secure his neutrality. The Ivhan pre¬ 
vailed, after an obstinate encounter, defeated and slew 
the Raja, and brought back his head, which he laid at 
the feet of his sovereign. 

The treaty was meanwhile in progress*, and the 
conditions at last settled between the envoys were, that 
nil Bengal, and his old j&gir in Behar, should be con¬ 
ceded to Shir Shah, who was to acknowledge Hunniyun 
as his lord paramount, and to read the Khutba in his 
name. But Shir Shah insisted that, in addition to this, 
Chundr should be restored to him; and, after some 



us divine. 


* As to the supposed treaty of 
peace, Abulfazl says little, but de¬ 
claims against the cunning and 
tr eaclicry of Slur Khan, Akbern. 
f* 45. The Tar. Nizami, f, 211.. 
Jabak. A kb. f. 150., and Tar. Bed. 

142., make peace concluded, on 
condition that Hum&yun \sas to be 
allowed to return homo in safety, 
Khan retaining Bengal as far 
a *» Garhi, the khutba to be read in 
Hmperor’s name. Jouher makes 
him insist on ( liunar being given 


up, to which Humayun was com¬ 
pelled to assent. The Nisabiiam* 
makes Bengal given up as far as 
Garhi. Ferishta makes Bengal ami 
Behar be ceded to Shir Khan for 
the payment of a trifling tribute, 
and adds that the treaty was signed 
and ratified by mutual oaths, 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. ST* 
The Kholaset-ul-Towarikh, f. 2?()., 
also supposes a peace to have been 
concluded. 
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delay, Humdyun, though reluctantly, was obliged to 
consent. 

Some affirm that this treaty was mutually agreed to, 
and confirmed by oath; but perhaps no definitive 
treaty was signed. Preparations were made for break¬ 
ing up both camps. Shir Shah, having constructed 
a bridge over the Karamndsa, had sent his best men two 
or three days’ march to Behdr, on their way to Bengal; 
The Emperor seems to have withdrawn his outposts. 
His troops dispersed carelessly about the camp, and all 
were busy in packing up their baggage and the public 
stores, and in finishing a bridge of boats, which they 
were constructing over the Ganges for their return 
home. The camp was a scene of bustle and rejoicing. 

Slur Shah, seeing that Humayun and his generals 
were thrown off their guard, believed that the wished- 
for moment was at hand for striking a blow, which 
should at once avenge the wrongs of the Afghans, and 
destroy the Emperor, his army, and the House of Baber. 
The most atrocious breach of faith cost his mind 
nothing; it was the very basis of his policy. He 
directed the troops that had marched, to countermarch 
secretly and with speed. He divided the force intended 
for the enterprise into three columns ; taking one him¬ 
self*, giving another to his son, Jilal Khan, and the 
third to his general, Khowas Khan. He ordered 
Khowds Khan to take a circuit with his division, and 
as the day dawned, to surprise the enemy by the river 
side, to seize the boats and other craft in the river, and 
to put to the sword all who came in his way. The 
other two columns were to co-operate by attacking on 
different quarters. It is asserted that Sheikh Khalil, 
who was in Shir Shah’s camp, sent to desire the Em¬ 
peror to be on his guard against a surprise, as Khowas 
Khan had inarched, about afternoon prayersf, with a 

* “ Having liis back to the as if he hud come from the west. 
Kiblch/* : .'vb Jouber, which i oks | Xtunaz-diger. Jouher. 
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'g body of men ; but that no attention was paid to 
intimation. 

The watch, which that night was under Muhammed 
/eindn Mirza, was but negligently kept. Before the 
morning twilight appeared, an uproar was heard in the 
rear toward the river. Soon after was seen a crowd of 
women and camp-followers, flying in confusion over the 
whole camp. The Afghans were found to have entered, 
find were slaying all they met, without mercy or dis¬ 
tinction. The surprise was complete. To numbers 
their sleep became the sleep of death. The troops in 
general had not time to arm, to saddle their horses, or 
to form in order, before the Afghans poui’ed in on every 
side. Hum&yun started from sleep * on the first alarm. 
The imperial kettle-drums were beaten, and about three 
hundred horse soon gathered around him. Just as lie 
was mounting his horse, Baba Jel&ir and Terdi Beg 
Kuch Beg joined him. He besought them to spare no 
exertion to bring off the empress, Ilaji Begum. These 
devoted servants, while zealously attempting to execute 
his orders, were slain fighting at the entrance of the 
private tents. Mir Pehlcwan Badakhslii, another officer 
°f distinction, and a considerable number of men, shared 
the same fate, in attempting the same achievement. 
They failed in their purpose, and the princess fell into 
the hands of the Afghans. At this crisis, Shir Shah 
himself happened to arrive. He ordered his eunuchs 
find most trusty servants, with a party of armed men, 
to keep watch round the harem, and to suffer none to 
he injured. The wives and families of the officers and 
Wen of the vanquished army fled, and took refuge : n 
this asylum, where they were safe. While Hurmiyun 
Was attempting to collect his troops, a party of the 
enemy, with an elephant, came down upon him. He 
made a sign to some of his household, who were by, to 
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attack it. As they hesitated, he snatched his spear 
from the officer who carried it, spurred on his horse, 
and struck the animal on the head with such force, that 
he was unable to draw the spear out again. Mean¬ 
while, an archer who sat on the howdah, wounded him 
on the arm with an arrow. This compelled the Em¬ 
peror to retire, leaving his spear in the wound. He 
now called out to those who were near him to join him 
in a charge, but was not seconded. All was disorder. 
One of his followers, seizing his reins, exclaimed, in 
Oriental phrase, “ This is no time for dallying: the 
feast is over, why linger near the food ? ” and led 
him towards the river. On reaching the bank, he 
found the bridge broken down. At once he spurred 
his horse, and plunged into the stream, but was soon 
dismounted.* At this moment of danger, a w'ater- 
carrier swam up to him, presented him with his water- 
bag, which he had filled with air, and made a sign to 
the sinking monarch to lay hold of it. He did so, and 
made his way across, the water-carrier swimming by 
him and assisting him. On reaching the opposite bank, 
the Emperor asked his deliverer what was his name. 
He said it was Nizam. “ To me,” said the Emperor, 
in the exuberance of his gratitude, “ thou art as Nizam 
Auh'a, and thou shalt be placed on my throne.”f 

The defeat was complete. Shir Shah had left nothing 
to accident. The camp had been attacked on every 
side, as soon as it was entered on the x’ear. On the 
river, the bridge W'as broken down, and boats were in 


* “ The Emperor came to the 
hanks of the river," sayii Jouher, 
c . v. “ An elephant, Girdbaz by 
name, accompanied him. He ordered 
the driver to break down the bridge, 
which he did. His Majesty drove 
his horse into the river, but lost big 
se-it/' kc The Akbern/tma, f. 15. 
and NiMabnama, fT. Oh rt *l >r < J ~ 

ent the bridge as being broken 


down by the Afghans. 

t Nizam-ed-dm Aulfa is a cele¬ 
brated saint. Some writers make 
the promise to Nizam to be, that lie 
should occupy the throne for half 
a day ; others, till noon. The Tu- 
bak at calls Nizam, Mu bammed Sakkn, 
Muhammed the water-carrier. See 
Al.iiimi n&, f. 45.; douln r, c. 5.; 
i ar. Bed. ff. 14'?, 113, 
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ss, which sailed up and down, filled with men 
with matchlocks and spears, who killed all they 
could reach in the water. The whole tents, camp- 
equipage, baggage, artillery, stores, and what remained 
of the treasure, fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Muhammed Zeman jVIirza, Moul&na Muliammed Ali, 
Moul&na Kasim Ali, the Sadr, or Head of the Law, many 
other officers of distinction, and eight thousand ot the 
Emperor’s best Tartar troops, perished on this disastrous 
day, besides numbers of inferior note and camp fol¬ 
lowers. This memorable event occurred at the Chupali 
Ghat, on the banks of the Ganges, on the 27th day of 
June, a. r>. 1539.* 

When Slur Shah, after the final discomfiture and 
dispersion of the enemy, returned to the imperial tents, shir si.ai. 
he dismounted in the Hall of Audience, and humbly 
prostrated himself in prayer to the Giver of all victory, 
lie did not now hesitate to declare a dream which 
he had on the preceding night. He thought that he 
and Ilumayun were both carried into the presence oi 
the prophet of God, who was sitting in state on 
^ throne, and who, addressing the Emperor, told 
him, that the Almighty had bestowed his kingdom 
°n Slur Shah; and at the same time, taking the crown 
and cap of authority from his head, placed them on 
that of his rival, commanding him to rule with justice, 
this dream, he said, he had not published before the 
battle, lest it should be regarded as a device to inspire 
courage into the Afghans. He sent a courteous message 
to the captive Kmpress, condoling with hoi’ on the 
deceitful ness of fortune; but adding that, in former 


* In tliis account of the carn- 
Paign of Bengal and Behar, and its 
disastrous close, the authorities 
chiefly followed have been, Akbem. 

44, 45.; lab. A kb. ff. 150. 175.; 
| Nizami, if. 21 3 , 214.; Jouher’s 
' * em * c » 4, 5.; Nis&bnama-e Afgh. 


fF. 90 —p2.; Tar. Bedauni, f. 142,; 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 81*— 
88. ; Khafi Khan, f. 47. The Ta- 
rikb-e Bediiuni gives some lines 
which Shir Shah wrote on the 
memorable victory which closed the 
campaign. 
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days he had been protected and cherished by the 
imperial house, and regarded himself as a child of 
the family, and he promised to send her back, with 
all the Harem, to Agra, as soon as the Emperor was 
known to have reached it, — a promise which he faith¬ 
fully performed. He ordered the same allowances to 
be issued to all who were in the Harem, that they had 
previously been accustomed to receive; and commanded 
that all the other women and children of the van¬ 
quished army, who had been made prisoners, should 
be protected, and allowed to return home, at their own 
pleasure. * 

The Emperor remained but a short time on the left 
bank of the Ganges, to collect such of his troops as, by 
the strength of their horses, or in any other manner, 
had been able to get across the river. 


Having been 


joined by his brother Askeri and some other chiefs, 
they soon after rode off for Agra. He had not ad¬ 
vanced far, when he found that he had not yet escaped 
all danger; as it appeared that Mir Ferid Gur, an 
Afghan officer, was following him in the rear; while 
Shah Muhammed Afghan had taken post in front, to 
arrest his farther progress. This news so much dis¬ 
heartened the troops, already worn out with fatigue, 
that fears were entertained lest they should desert 
their standards. In this emergency, Raja Prabhan, a 
Edjput chief, volunteered with his followers to check 
the advance of Mir Ferid, so as to allow his Majesty to 
bend the whole force of his arms against the enemy, 
who shut up the road by which they were to advance. 
The offer was accepted, and the Emperor with his fol¬ 
lowers marched straight against the Afghans in front, 
who, intimidated by their determined appearance, 
abandoned their ground and left the road open. The 


• Nisabnania-t- Afgli. i'. (J 2 . 
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tnperor proceeded by way of Kalpi; and, after a rapid 
and laborious march, reached Agra.* 

Meanwhile Shir Shah lost no time in improving his 
victory. Besides the force which he despatched in pur¬ 
suit of the fugitives, lie hastened back into Bengal 
with a strong body of troops, accompanied by his son 
Jilal Khan ; and attacked Jehangir-kuli, the Emperor’s 
general, whom he defeated in several successive actions. 
1 hat brave officer, unable to keep the field, was com¬ 
pelled to retreat into the territory of some native ze¬ 
mindars, where he maintained an obstinate struggle for 
some time ; but, in the end, he and most of his troops 
Were overtaken and slain by the overpowering supe¬ 
riority of the Afghans; so that, of his whole army, 
Derwish Maksud Bengali f was the only man of note 
who ever re-joined the Emperor. Shir Shah was now 
proclaimed King, without opposition, in Bengal also; 
and, though he was soon obliged to leave the country J, 
to attend in person to his affairs in the north, he 
directed his attention unremittingly, for the next two 
years, to complete the reduction of that kingdom, and 
to place its revenue and internal affairs on a satisfactory 
footiuor 

bhe effects of the great victory at Cjion sa , were not 
confined to Bengal; they extended in every direction. 
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* Jouher, c. 5, The Raja, who 
shaved with so much spirit, is said 
*° be of Aril or Ar&il. There are 
tw° a rails. One opposite Allah- 
ohad, across the Jarana; and one 
ojoven miles S. by E. from Kanauj. 
Wee Hamilton’s Hindustan, vol. i. 
I'P- SOI. 374.). 

T ^ He was of the Ziaret-gah near 
and consequently of a re- 
"Kjoug family. Akbern> f , fil. Fe- 
’ f A J Ua ^tes vol. ii. p. 88., that 
o langir Beg was expelled from 
J jW* and rejoined JMinnayun ; 
v u °h is certainly a mistake, as he 


himself mentions, vol. ii. p. 117«, 
that he was defeated and slain in 
Bengal. 

X Tar. Nizam-i. f. 214. ; Tab. 
Akb. f. 16*0. ; Akbernaina, f. 45. ; 
Tarikh. Bed6uni, f. 14.8. ; Nisab- 
naina, ff. yi—9 »* The Nizabmima 
says that, after many actions, Je- 
hangir was besieged and slain in 
Garohi. Is this the Garrows ? 
Abulfazl makes Shir Shah halt on 
the borders of Behar, and send his 
son, .fil.il Khan, to complete the 
destruction of .UMngir-Kuli'sforce, 
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Shir Shah was soon undisputed master of Behdr. 
crossed the Ganges to renew the siege of Juan pur, 
which, with the whole territory dependent on it, sur¬ 
rendered with little resistance. In like manner he 
overran the rest of the country, east of the Ganges, 
as far as Kanduj. Not content with this success, he 
sent his son Kutb Khan across that river, and through 
the Dodb, with a large detachment, for the purpose of 
reducing the important towns of Kalpi and Etdwa on 
the Jamna. The wide dominions of Humdyun seemed 
now to have shrunk into the narrow space circum¬ 
scribed by the walls of Agra and Delhi; and his 
tenure, even of these cities, was far from being secure. 
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HuaiXyun, on his arrival near Agra after his disastrous 
ex pedition, found his brother K&tnr&n, who, about a 
ln onth after his impolitic and inglorious retreat, was en- 
°Rmped at the Zirefshdn gardens. When the Mirzas, 
Kdmran and Hindal, received intelligence of the Em¬ 
peror’s discomfiture, followed by certain information 
*hat Shir Shah was taking possession of the country on 
ev ery side, they perceived, too late, that, circumstanced 
^ things were, it was in vain to think of dethroning the 
Emperor, with any hope of establishing themselves in his 
stoa d; and that the only safety of the brothers lay in 
their union. Nor would it have been politic, on the 
y 0L. ii. n 
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Emperor’s part, with the small force that he had been 

A 7n~i539. able to save from the wreck of his army, to attempt to 
punish them for their late defection. As he came near 
Agra, he galloped forward and entered Kamrdn’s tent, be¬ 
fore the Mirza was aware of his coming.* The brothers 
embraced each other affectionately, and with many tears. 
They afterwards went and sat down together, in a 
friendly manner, in the porch of the pavilion. Mutual 
explanations followed. The veil of silence was probably 
thrown over the offences of Kamrdn, still chiefly secret 
and in embryo. Hindal’s desertion and his open as¬ 
sumption of royalty were pardoned, at the intercession 
of his excellent mother, and of Kamrdn; and he soon 
after arrived from Alwar, his jdgir, and joined his 
brothers. 

" a - But as his offence was public, so was his humiliation. 

Hi, hi Humdyun, soon after his return, gave a grand feast in 
the palace of Bdber’s garden, to which all the Mirzas 
and the chief officers and Amirs were invited. In the 
midst of the entertainment, and in presence of the 
whole assembly, the Emperor, addressing Kamrdn, asked 
him why Hindal Mirza had rebelled. Kamrdn, turning 
to Hindal, who was present, inquired, what had induced 
him, instead of assisting his Majesty in his difficulties, 
to break out into revolt. The Mirza, covered with con¬ 
fusion, replied, that he was young and inexperienced, 
and that some Amirs, such as Zahid Beg, Khusrou 
Kokiltasb, Haji Muhammed, and others, had misled him 
by bad advice, but entreated forgiveness of his offences 
— an answer fatal to a man of ambition. “ Well,” said 
Humayun, “ at Kamrdn Mirza’s entreaty, I do forgive 
you and them; but correct your views, and amend 
your conduct; and above all, henceforward do not listen 
to my enemies.” After some farther admonition, he 

* Tab. Abb. f. 51. The author attended the Emperor in this flight, 
mentions that iiis father, Muhammed See also Jouher, c. v. 

Mokim, was one of the few who 
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ed, “ What is past is past. We must now all join 
manfully to repel the common enemy.” The princes 
mid Amirs, applauding his clemency, loudly joined in as¬ 
suring him that, by his favour and the divine assistance, 
they would soon extirpate Slur Khan and his race. 
Solemn prayers and vows were repeated, and it was 
fixed that, as eai’ly as was practicable, the imperial tents 
should be pitched in the Zirefshdn garden, ready for the 
field.* 


Not long after the Emperor’s return to Agra, the 
■water-carrier, who had saved his life at Chonsa, pre¬ 
sented himself at the public derbdr. Humayun, as soon 
as he saw the poor man from afar, mindful of his danger 
and his vow, descended from the throne, and, in strict 
compliance with the words of his promise, allowed him 
t° mount “ the throne of the world,” and to occupy it 
for half a day. Whatever commands the new sovereign 
issued were literally and instantly fulfilled, even where 
the imperial decrees and usages happened to stand in 
the way; and the delighted monarch employed his 
power, during his short reign, to make several of his 
friends and family happy for the whole future course of 
their lives. This mummery did not escape the ridicule 
and scorn of Kainran.f 

Indeed, though policy and necessity united the 
brothers for a season, it was soon but too evident that 
there was little cordiality between them. Meanwhile, 
however, the levying of troops went on; many Amirs 
joined the Emperor with reinforcements from their 
Jagirs ; and among others, Muhammed Sultan Mirza 


Jouher, c. v. 

^ Abulfazl, Ferishta, and the 
author of tlie Kholaset-ul-T owarikh, 
I J hat he filled \he throne for 
a 'day : Jon her, for two hours 
Kl° * aa 0' The author of the 
v ‘°luset adds that the report pre- 
a er, t in hi s day was, that the water- 


carrier, to complete the semblance 
of imperial power, had his leathern 
mashek, or water-hag, cut into pieces 
of the size and shape of different 
coins, which were gilt or plated, 
and stamped with his name, and 
the date of his reign and of the 
Hejra, as a sovereign prince. 
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and his sons, who had so long been in a state of re¬ 
bellion, finding, probably, that no single branch of the 
divided house of Taimur could withstand the over¬ 
whelming superiority of the Afghans, once more sought 
and gained the imperial pardon and protection. The 
army gradually swelled, but more perhaps in numbers 
than in effective strength. 

The bfdftvers, after their reconciliation, held many 
long consultations on the course to be pursued, but, in 
the state of mutual feeling in which they were, to 
very little purpose. Nothing was concluded. Kdmran 
strongly urged Humayun to remain in the capital, and 
to entrust to him the conduct of the campaign; undci*- 
taking, with his army of the Penjab, which amounted 
to 20,000 men, still fresh and unbroken, to give a good 
account of Shir Shah. But to this the Emperor refused 
to consent, declaring that, as he had been treacherously 
defeated by the Afghans, he was determined to have 
his revenge in person. During the delays that suc¬ 
ceeded, Kdmran, who in no respect entered into the 
Emperor’s views, showed the strongest desire to return 
to Lahiir, and repeatedly asked leave to go. Every wish 
of Kumran’s, but that alone, was readily granted. Jn 
vain did the Mirza urge that the government of his 
extensive territories required his presence. For seven 
months did he persist in his petitions and entreaties to 
be allowed to depart; when news arrived that Shir 
Shah, having cleared Bengal of the imperial troops, 
had collected a formidable army, and was on his march 
to attack the brothers.* 

It might have been supposed that such a demonstra¬ 
tion would have induced them to unite heartily against 
the common enemy. But K fun ran had no wish to add 
to his brother’s power, which he still regarded as 
dangerous to his own independence : and his impatience M 

* Akbcm.'ima. f. 46.; '1 ab. Akb. .Bed&uni, f. 143,; Jouher, c. 3.; 
f. 151.; Tar. Niz. f. 21 4.; Tar. FeriahUi, &c. 
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pactum to the north was increased by a severe attack chap. v. 
r ri 1 11 P 88 ’ w Iiich ended in a complication of disorders. ‘ 
le climate of Hindustan was unfavourable to his con¬ 
stitution. His malady, in the course of two or three February 
iontns, was aggravated by a slow fever attended with t0 ApriI< 
eruptions over his body, great emaciation and the 
Partial loss of the use of his limbs. The power of 
medicine failed: it was insinuated that his complaints 
^ £ V he e ^ ec * °1 poison, and he determined to return. 

Jie retreat of K din ran,' ’ says Haider Mirza*, “ was't’i’ 

J efficient ca use of the rise of Shir Khan, and of the I*' 
a of tlle Chaghatdi dynasty.” The Emperor spared no/ 
entreaty to prevail upon him to leave some of the chief 
!j! en . oi Ins army with their followers behind as aux- 
1 ‘aries; but, far from assenting to this, he perversely 
med his endeavour's to seduce such of the Emperor's 
officers and troops as were in Agra, to accompany him. 

ls . minister, Amir Khwaja Kilan, who never ceased 
m’gmg him to quit Agra, was at last sent before with 
le mainbody of the army, and Kamran himself pre- 
P are d to follow. 

Meanwhile Shir Shah advanced to the Ganges, which Defeat of 
m crossed, and detached his younger son Kutb Khan 
o /° ss tae Dodb to attack Kalpi and Etawa, positions arm >- 
importance from their vicinity to the capital. They 
held h Y Yadgdr Nazir Mirza and Kasim Husein 
Uzbek; and a part of Kalpi had been given in 
J5J r to . Kumran. The Amirs assembled their followers, 
d bem g joined by Sekander Sultan with a detach- 
ent of Kdmrdn’s troops, marched out to check the 
1 ogress of the invaders. They had no difficulty in 
"'gmg tire enemy to an action, and completely routed 
e in in a desperate battle, in which Kutb Khan was left 
, on tbe field. His head was cut off, and sent with 
miy others to Agra. The victorious generals strongly 


*' TariUi-c-ResbId i, f. 3(j~. 
s 3 
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advised the Emperor to follow up his success, and 
stantly to take the field in person. He accordingly 

At D. 10 40. — - .•« . -t /N J ^ —■_ — a. »» /I 


inarched from Agra towards the Ganges to meet and 


T raider 
Mfrz3 
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Jlumayun’s 
camp. 


engage Shir Shah.* 

The efforts of Humdyun to detain his brother and] 
his troops at this important and dangerous crisis were , 
unsuccessful; but several ot Kamrdn’s ofiicers were| 
prevailed upon to remain. Of these, the most eminent 
was his cousin, the celebrated Haider Mirza Doghlatp, 
who, in his own defence, states at some length the ar¬ 
guments used to influence him, and they are curious as 
showing the feelings of the brothers to each other. He 
was high in the Murza’s confidence, and we have seen 
that he was even left, for upwards of a year, in charge 
of the government of Laliur, during Kdmran’s last ex¬ 
pedition for the recovery of Kandahar. Ivamran re¬ 
monstrated with him on his proposed desertion ; and 
reminded him that he had received him in his Court 
when an exile from his own country; that he had 
treated him all along as if he had been a brother, with 
the most distinguished confidence and consideration, 
and intrusted to him the chief conduct ol his affairs; 
and that, in return for all this, to leave him, his cousin, at 
such a moment, when a powerful enemy threatened his 
kingdom, and his body was wasting under a dangerous 
disease, would be- the height of unkindness and in¬ 
gratitude. On the other hand, Haider tells us that he 
had become the Emperor’s brother after the Moghul 
fashion, an engagement which bound them to each other 
by the strongest ties of honour : the Emperor never 
spoke to him nor addressed him, even in his public 
firmans, oy any other name than that of brother and 
friend, a distinction shown to none of the Sultans of 
the Court, nor even to his own brothers, llumayun, 


* Akberndma and Tab. Akbcri, 
as above. 

t llaider was the son of Mu- 


hammed Husein Korkan Doghlat, 
by the sister of Baber s mother. 
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Ins part also, remonstrated with Haider Mirza, and 
a * ( l claim to his services. He said, that though Haider 
^vas in Ivamran’s employment, he himself had really 
| Jeeu latterly guided in every thing by his counsels; 
yliat as to his being Ivamran’s cousin, he stood in exactly 
tl>e same relation to him ; and as for his illness, even 
d it were real, Haider was no physician : that the 
present was no ordinary time : that, on the issue of the 
approaching combat with Shir Shah, depended the fate, 
wot of Humayun merely, but of Kamran bimself, nay 
°f the whole family of Baber, and of Hindustan itself: 
that if Shir Khan was successful, all was lost, and 
Kamran would not find himself safe even in Lahiir: 
that, as a faithful and enlightened friend of their house, 
d was Haider’s duty to consult the general good and 
remain behind: unless, indeed, he dreaded the issue of 
the contest, and was anxious to shelter himself from 
danger by getting to Ldlnir as a place whence, in case 
°t calamity, he could easily betake himself elsewhere at 
Will, « Xhis reasoning,” says Haider Mirza, “ was to 
wie conclusive, and I made up my mind to remain. 
Jhhng unable, by any entreaties, to obtain Kanmui’s per¬ 
mission, I staid without it. Kamran Mirza, leaving 
Iskander Mirza with about a thousand men as aux- 
diaries, and taking with him as many as he could*, set 
° ,l t for Lahur: and this,” continues he, “ to the enemy 
•, K-as a victory, and to his friends a defeat.” 

^ The selfish and short-sighted policy of Kamran was 
I hital to his family: and Hum&yun, with many excellent 
\ au d agreeable qualities, had not the talents required to 
support a sinking empire. We have a character of him, 
be wms at this time, drawn by an able hand, which 
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bears every mark of truth and impartiality. “ IIu- 
mayun,” says Haider Mlrza, “ as he was the eldest, was 
the greatest and most distinguished of BAber’s sons. I 
have seen few persons possessed of so much natural 
talent and excellence as he : but in consequence of his 
having dissolute and sensual men in his service, and of 
his intercourse with them, and with men of mean and 
profligate character, such as in particular Mouhina 
Muhainmed Farghari, and others like him, he contracted 
some bad habits, as, for instance, the excessive use of 
opium *; and the business which, as a prince, he should 
himself have managed, he left to them. Nevertheless, 
he had many excellent qualities. In battle he was steady 
and brave; in conversation, ingenious and lively ; and at 
the social board, full of wit. He was kind-hearted and 
generous. He was a dignified and magnificent prince, 
and observed much state; insomuch that, though I 
came into his service at Agra, in his broken fortunes, 
when people said his pomp and style were no longer 
what they had been, yet, when the army was arrayed 
for the Ganges campaign, at which time the superin¬ 
tendence devolved upon me, the number of artisans who 
accompanied him was seventeen thousand, from which 
the extent of the other branches of his establishment 
may be imagined.” 

It was about the beginning of April when the im¬ 
perial tents were pitched in the Zirefsh.in garden. The 
natural consequences of the Emperor’s want of success 
in the preceding campaigns, and of the discord ot the 
brothers, were visible in the bad spirit that prevailed 
in the camp and court. The higher Amirs, and espe¬ 
cially the Chagliatai nobles, were discontented. The 
army consisted, in a great measure, of troops hastily 
raised, and who had seen no service. The great body 
of veterans had perished in the Bengal expedition. In 
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mp there was a general languor and disaffection. 
ie officers showed little zeal, the troops little ardour ; 
n ll was disorganised. Shir Shah appears to have re* 
crossed the Ganges on the Emperox*’s approach, and to 
have baffled him in an attempt to cross the river, over 
which he had thrown a bridge. Ilumdyun then marched 
along the banks to Kanauj. Some of the enemy’s 
sll 'ps appearing in the river to dispute the passage, one 
°f the largest was sunk by the fire from the imperial 
guns. The events that followed may be best understood 
h‘om the narrative, somewhat abridged, of Haider Mirza, 
Who held a high rank in his army, tinged though in 
some respects it may be by the colouring thrown upon 
T hem by his wounded feelings. 

. u flie imperial army reached the banks of the Ganges 
' ,l the best way that it could. There it encamped, and 
a y for about a month, the Emperor being on one side 
°t the river, and Shir Khan on the other, facing each 
other. The armies may have amounted to more than 
Wo hundred thousand men.* Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 
an d his sons Ulugh Mirza and Shah Mirza, xvere princes 
the house of Taimur, -who had been entertained with 
every mark of kindness and kingly favour by Bdbcr, 
)u t alter his death had more than once l-evolted, had 
K; f n pardoned and received back into favour by Hu- 
1r,u yon. They now once more desei’ted. This defection 
r iuit e changed the face of things. Vj^ese rtion becam e 
general in the-army. The most surprising part of it 
that such as deserted did not go over to Shir Khan, 
of course could expect nothing from him. The 
general cry was, “ Let us go and rest in our own 
;°nxe.s.” a number even of Kdmran’s auxiliary troops 
deserted, and fled to Ldh.ir. 

f he Emperor had with him a formidable artillery: 

st * he Emperor's army is usually f. 214.; Nisdbnuma, i*. <)-• * Uc- 
at 90,000, or 100,000; Shir tiauni, f. 143. 

Uh *> *t 60,000.—Tar. Nizami, 
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seven hundred carriages, each having a swivel, 
drawn by four pair of bullocks; and sixty-one heavy 
guns, eacli drawn by sixty pair of bullocks, and sup¬ 
plied, not with stone, but with leaden bullets. 

“ As the army had begun to desert, it was judged 
better to risk a battle than to see it go to ruin without 
fighting. If the result was unfavourable, in that case 
we could not at least be accused of having abandoned 
an empire like Ilindustdn without striking a blow. 
Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, 
desertion would no longer be possible. We, therefore, 
crossed over. 

“ Both armies entrenched themselves. Every day, 
skirmishes occurred between the irregulars and the 
Hindus. At length, however, the monsoon rains came 
on, and there was a heavy fall which flooded the camp. 
To move was indispensable. Those about the Emperor 
told him that such another rain would ruin the army; 
and proposed to move to a rising ground, which the 
inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of 
the enemy. I went to reconnoitre, and found the place 
suitable for the purpose. They wished to march im¬ 
mediately. I represented that, when wc did march, it 
would be desirable to divert the attention of the enemy 
by engaging them in skirmishes, as it would not do to 
be drawn into a general action, when the army was 
marching to change its ground : that next day was the 
tenth of Moharrem, when wc could draw out our troops 
in battle array, without advancing on the Afghans, or 
courting an engagement, but that if they left their 
trenches to attack us, we should engage; that a battle 
we must have in the end; but that, in the first instance, 
it was best for us to draw up the array in battle array, 
and plant the heavy cannon and small guns in front; 
that there were nearly five thousand gunners, who 
could be stationed with the guns: that if the enemy 
did not come out that day, we should return back to 
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camp; and next day, having again drawn out the 
troops in the same order as before, we could keep our 
ground, while the baggage and stores were conveyed, 
covered by our« lines, from the old camp to the new 
ground; and when that was accomplished, we might 
retire to our new quarters. 

“ The plan was approved of, and, accordingly, next 
day * the army was drawn out to cany it into effect. 
The ranks were marshalled, but were unsteady: the 
guns and cannon, under the guidance of Muhammed 
Khan Rumi, the son of Ustad-Kuli, Ust&d Ahmed 
Kiirni and Hasan Khalifat, were moved forward to the 
a Ppointed place, accompanied by the artillery men, and 
chains were extended between them, as is the practice. 
Iu the i*est of the army were Amirs, — Amirs only in 
r^me, who enjoyed governments and rich jdgirs, with- 
°ut the slightest tincture of prudence, or knowledge, 
energy, or emulation, or nobleness of mind, or gene- 
I’osit.y, qualities from which nobility draws its name. 
The Emperor placed the author on his left side, so that 
h‘8 right was next the Emperor’s left ; on the Emperor’s 
r, ght was a chosen band of his tildndeh. On my left 
' v cre placed my retainers, four hundred in number, all 
^ l 'icd men, veterans who had experienced the changes 
^ fortune, and were nurtured in hardships. On the 
" a y of the battle, they were all mounted on tipcluik 
horses, and clad in mail. Between me and the extreme 
j c ft of the centre stood seven and twenty Amirs, all 
having the horse-tail banner.f Beyond that was the 
.ft wing, the extent and n .ture of which may be 
.judged of from the other. On the day of battle, when 
^hir Khan marched out with his army in columns, of 
he seven and twenty horse-tail standards that were 
AV Uh these great lords, there was not one that was not 

* Iloz-e-AslnTr. Moharrem, 10* 0 / mountain, cow. Tins was held 

t Or, more literally, the tugK> only by AmirB of a high class. 

* banner of the tail of the Tibet* 
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hid, from fear lest the enemy might see and bear 
upon it. The soldiership and bravery of the Amirs 
may be estimated from this trait of courage. 

“ Shir Khan led out his troops in five divisions of a 
thousand men each, having one of three thousand in 
advance. I reckoned his whole force at less than fif¬ 
teen thousand, while I estimated the Chaghatdi army 
at forty thousand, or thereabouts, all mounted on tip- 
chdk horses, and in armour. The noise of their move¬ 
ment was like the waves of the ocean ; the courage of 
their Amirs and commanders such as has been said. 
When Slur Khan’s army quitted their trenches, two of 
the columns drew up before the ditch, the other three 
advanced towards our army. On our side the centre 
was in motion, to take the ground I had marked out 
for it, but we were unable to reach it. In the Chag- 
hatai army eveiy man, Amir and Vazir, rich and poor, 
has his camp-followers (gholains), so that an Amir of 
any note, if he has an hundred retainers *, will, for him¬ 
self and them, have pei'haps five hundred camp-fol¬ 
lowers, who, in the day of battle, do not attend their 
master, and are not masters of themselves, so that they 
wander at large; and as, when they have lost their 
master’s control, they are under no other, however 
much they may be beaten back on face or head, with 
mace or stick, they are totally unmanageable. In a 
Avord, by the pressure of the masses of these men, the 
troops were quite unable to keep their ranks; the 
camp-followers, crowding behind, bore them so doAra 
that they were thrown into disorder; and the croAvd 
continuing still to press on, some on one side, some on 
another, pushed the soldiers upon the chains of the 
carriages. Even then the camp-followers, who were 
behind, Avent on urging those before, till in many in¬ 
stances the chains burst, and every person A\dio was 
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’®ati6ned at the chain so broken, driven out beyond it, 
A 'hUc the order, even of such as kept within, was 
totally broken and destroyed, and, from the pressure 
aT1( l confusion, not a man could act. 

‘ Such was the state of the centre, nor were matters 
la ° re prosperous on the right. As Shir Khan’s three 
c °hunns approached, a cry of ‘ defeat ’ was heard, 
' U1 d that instant a panic seized the men; and before 
! ln arrow was shot from a bow, they fled like chaff 
cfore the wind. The fugitives ran towards the centre, 
j 01 'e they found all in disorder, the camp-followers, 
>aving pushed clear through the line, had disordered 
c\ ery thing, and separated the Mir from the men, and 
*c men from the Mir. But when, to this confusion, 
* e rush of the terrified men flying from the right was 
rp, d, the defeat was sure, and the day irretrievable* 
le Chaghatai army, which counted forty thousand 


SliSgirj.pesheh. 

I Ncady four miles. 
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Jtien in armour, besides camp-followers and artisans *, 

< fl before ten thousand. It was not a fight, but a\ 
^’Jt, for not a man, friend or foe, was even wounded. < 
‘ llr Khan.gained a great victory; the Chaghatais! 
• j Ufio re d. a ruinous defeat. Not a cannon was fired —j 
*°t a g un The artillery was totally useless. 
tV ^j len fhe Chaghatais took to flight, the distance 
lip 111 ^ le battle to the banks of the river might 

Jj a ^°ut a farsang.f Before a man was wounded, the 
I i e army, Amirs, Behdders, and common men, fled, 
r ^l°ken and dismayed, to the banks of the Ganges. 
p,|'° enemy’s army followed, and overtook them. The 
^‘aghatfiis, not having time to take off their horse- 
t] n ° Ur or their own cuirasses J, plunged, accoutred as 
fbr^ ' vore ’ int° the stream. Its breadth might be 
out five bowshots. Many Amirs* of illustrious name 
j. 'ished; au d all from want of concert and control. 
A< l 'y or >e went, or came, at his own will. When we 
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emerged from the river on the other bank, a monarch, 
who at noon had seventeen thousand artisans in his 
establishments, was mounted upon a wretched spavined 
horse, with both his head and feet bare. Permanence 
belongs to God alone, the King of kings. The author 
had nearly a thousand persons, retainers and servants, 
of whom only sixty escaped out of the river. All the 
rest were drowned. From this instance the general 
loss may be estimated.” * 

Such is the account of Haider Mirza, which, though 
it bears evident mark of the disappointment and chagrin 
which embittered his mind, is that of an able man, and 
an eyewitness who had the best means of information. 
From other authorities, even more disposed to cover 
the failures of the imperial arms, we may glean a few 
further particulars of this battle, which, for a season, 
was decisive of the fate of Hindustan. The rains ap¬ 
pear to have commenced with unwonted violence, nearly 
a fortnight before the usual time. Humdyun com¬ 
manded bis own centre, Hindal the advance, Askeri the 
right, Yddgdr Kdsir the left. On Shir $hah’s side, 
Jilal Khan with his column, chiefly composed of Nidzi 
Afghans, advanced against Hindal, Mobdrez Khan led 
his against Yddgdr and Kasim Husein Sultan, while 
Khowds Khan was opposed to Askeri. The action is 
said to have commenced by a rencounter between Hin- 
dal’s division and that of Jildl Khan, in which Jilal 
being thrown from his horse, his troops fell into dis¬ 
order, and Yddgdr, on the left, having gained some 
advantage over the force opposed to him, drove in the 
right of the Afghans upon their centre. On observing 
this, we are told Shir Shah led up a body of his'reserve, 
and checked the progress of the imperialists, while 
Khowds Khan, on his side, rode forward to attack 
Askeri, whose division instantly fled. Humdyun in 
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to rally his troops, and to seize a rising 
x ersonal exertions were unavailing. All 
agree that in a short time every thing was contusion 
a nd flight * 

When he reached the Ganges, he found an old ele- 
phant, and mounted into the howdah, where he found 
ai1 eunuch of his household, named Kdfiir. He ordered 
fhe driver to cross the river, hut the man told him that 
file animal was quite unequal to it, and would he 
drowned. Kafdr hinted to the Emperor that the man 
wished to carry over the elephant to the Afghans, and 
H'at it was better to put him to death ; that he would 
Undertake to guide the animal. On this Humdyun 
drew his sword, and struck the driver, who fell wounded 
Ulto the water. The eunuch then stepped down on the 
elephant’s neck, and directed him across. vs they 
Sained the banks, which were very steep, the Emperor 
!° u nd it difficult to mount them, when a soldier, who 
uad just gained the shore, presenting his hand to the 
J,| iperor. drew him up. Humtiyun asked his deleiei 3 
Uaine, and was answered, Shems-e d-d m Muhammed of 
*hazni, in the service of Mirza Kfunrdn. The Emperor 
uaade him high promises. At this moment he was 
I'ecognised byMokadam Beg, one of Kamran’s nobles, 
came forward and presented his own horse.')' 




v aui attempted 
ground. His t> 




j * ^bbemdma, ff. 45, 46, 47. } 
“«her, c . 5. ; Fetish ta, vol. ii. 
V, 8 9> 90.; Kbdfi Khan, fF. 48, 4C). 
H ' Tab. Akb. ff. 151. 166 ., and 
Niz - f. 214., Tar. Bed. 143., 
tt , *be Nisdbndma, f. 03., agree 
* le ^'haghatai army fled with 
l ; e or no fighting. 

,, r "bbernnina, f. 47- ; Nisab- 
"'ii.i. f. (j 3 . j ou ) ler> c . 5 . ; Tar. 
y ;nini, f, 144 . ; Kholdset-ul-To- 
260 . 

V' nar rative of Jouher, which 
aiit^ U - eS nn l ^ e Emperor's own 
0rit y> differs from the account 


of the others in several particulars, 
“ His Majesty further related,” says 
he, “ that when he arrived near 
the bank, it was so steep that he 
could not find a place to ascend. 
At length, some of the standard 
bearers ( nigh * ha ran), sons of Baba 
JelAir, viz", Mirza Muhammed ami 
Ters Beg, tied their turbans together, 
and throwing an end of the clo’h 
to him, he, with some difficulty, 
climbed up ; they then brought him 
a horse, on .vhich he mounted and 
proceeded to Agra.” — Stewart s 
Jouher, p. 22., corrected by the 
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Shems-ed-clln afterwards became one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished noblemen of the empire, was made Khan 
Azim, and was the atkeh, or foster father, of Akber, in 
those days a connection of no small importance. 

Humayun was soon after joined by Askeri Mirza, 
and by Yadgar Nasir Mirza, and they all, with the few 
attendants they could collect, pushed on for Agra. By 
the road they passed a walled village *, the inhabitants 
of which, probably accustomed to be plundered alike by 


the conquerors and the conquered, refused all inter¬ 
course with the fugitives, even in the way of buying 
and selling the necessaries of life ; and, it was alleged, 
attempted to cut off and plunder the stragglers. Hu¬ 
mayun, when informed of this refusal, desired Askeri 
Mirza, Yadgdr and Iiindal, who had also joined him, 
to go and punish their insolence. If we believe Abul- 
fazl, about thirty thousand of the neighbouring popu¬ 
lation had by this time risen to defend themselves, or 
attack the retiring troops. But the number on the 
spot was probably inconsiderable. Askeri declined 


original. Stewart calls the tugh- 
Idrdn , “ camp-colour men : ” I sus¬ 
pect the word should be tughddrdn , 
“ nobles who had the tugh-banner,” 
Baba Jclair was a man of high 
rank. 

* The name of this village is not 
very clear. Major Price (Mahom. 
Annals) calls it Bankapur, or Beh- 
ganu ; Major Stewart’s Jouher has 
Bhyngaug. My copy of the Ak- 
beraama, No. 1 . f. 47-, reads Beh- 
kanu, or Behganu ; that No. 2 . 
f. 9 6 ,, has Bingala. In the Memoirs 
of Jouher, the opposition made near 
this village is not treated as so for¬ 
midable as it is by Abulfazl. It is 
said 14 that the peasants stopped 
the road, and one of them wounded 
Myrza Yadgar with an arrow: on 
which the Myrza said lo the prime 
Askeri, c Do you go on and punish 


these villagers, while I stop to dress 
my wound/ The prince was dis¬ 
pleased at this request, and gave 
the Myrza some abuse: on which the 
other retorted in harsher language, 
when the prince struck him three 
times with his horsewhip. * 1 will 
repay you after the fashion of kings/ 
said Yadgar, and struck him several 
successive blows with his whip, 
without intermission. When in¬ 
telligence of this unpleasant fracas 
reached the Emperor, he said, * They 
had better have vented their spite 
on the robbers than on each other. 
What has happened cannot be re¬ 
called ; but let us hear no more of 
it/ ”—Ste wort’s Mem. of Ilumayun, 
p. 23., slightly modified from the 
original. Abuliuzl makes the first 
blows proceed from Yadgar. 
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“ It is from such want of co-operation among chap. v. 
you,” said Yadgdr Ndsir Mirza indignantly, “that we 
are brought to the state in which we are; and still 
you are not corrected.” These words produced an 
altercation, and some blows of a whip followed on both 
sides. Yadgdr and Hindal Mirza then attacked the ( 
villagers, and put many of them to the sword. Mirza 
Askeri’s conduct on this occasion gave great offence to 
the Emperor. From this place Ilumhyun posted on 
to Agra.* 

At Agra, Ilumdyun found little to console him. The *[ e A a "’ VC3 
quarrels of the brothers and their mutual jealousies had 
thrown every thing into disorder. The whole govern¬ 
ment and army were disorganised. Kiimran, when he 
set out from Agra, had induced some of the officers of 
government, and a great portion of the garrison, to 
accompany him to the Penjab. The country had been 
drained of troops to form the Emperor’s army, the 
greater part of which had perished in the Ganges, or by 
the sword of the Afghans, while the scanty remainder 
was dispersed in flight. There was, therefore, no con¬ 
siderable force in reserve to form the nucleus of a new 
army. Nor did any means exist of calling out, in this 
emergency, the national resources that were still left. 

I he nobles were discontented; the peasantry, a prey to 
misrule and anarchy ; the Afghdns hard in pursuit, 
the Emperor, without entering the city, alighted in the 
suburbs at the house f of Syed Rafi'a-cd-din, a very 
learned and eminent Sufi doctor, who, like many of the 
distinguished divines of his time, had a high reputation 
h r political sagacity. As circumstances were urgent, 

Hindal Mirza was scut with his followers into the fort to 
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bring off the Emperor’s mother, sisters and family, with 
their domestics, and such part of their treasure and 
jewels as they were able to remove. The Syed, mean¬ 
while, placed before the Emperor, bread, melons, and 
such homely fare as his house at the moment afforded, 
and soothed his mind by moral and religious reflections 
on the instability of fortune. Having breakfasted, tlie 
Emperor consulted him as to the practicability of de¬ 
fending Agra, From this attempt the Syed strongly 
dissuaded him, as being hopeless, and advised him to 
hasten forward to Lahur, where his brother Kamran’s 
power was still unbroken. When the Emperor de¬ 
parted, he presented him with a horse richly caparisoned, 
and gave him his blessing. Hum&yun, now abandon¬ 
ing his capital, rode off to Slkri.* He was soon after 
followed and joined by Ilindal with the household. 

Humayun had not been long at Slkri, in Ids father 
Baber’s garden, when an arrow discharged from an 
eminence by an unknown hand, fell close by his side. 
Haider Mxrza and an officer, who were sent to discover 
whence the arrow proceeded, both returned wounded. 
Apprehensive of treachery, he proceeded on his route 
to Delhi. He seems to have been in an irritable state, 
and had but few Amirs left along with him. One of 
them, Mir Fakr Ali, happening to ride on before him 
on the road, Humayun called out angrily, “ It was by 
thy advice that I passed the Ganges. Better would it 
have been that thou hadst perished there than that this 
should happen. Go immediately, and leave me.” Fakr 
Ali fell back.j- The Emperor had not a more faithful 
or zealous servant than the Mh’, who died soon after 
on the road to Sirhend. 

But the Emperor was not doomed to retreat in quiet. 
Hardly had he reached his ground at the first stage, 
at Bijuna on the banks of the Kanblr, when Askeri 
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arrived with information that Mir Ferid Gffr, who had 
been sent in pursuit of them by Sln'r Shah, was fast 
approaching. The Mirza, therefore, advised Humayun 
to renew his march without losing a moment, offering, 
with the few troops still left, to cover his retreat. All 
was now unseemly trepidation. “ In consequence of 
this advice,” says Jouher, “ the (Emperor) mounted 
his horse and set off’, but the followers were thrown 
hito the greatest alarm, not knowing what to do. No 
°ue attempted to assist another; the son paid no at¬ 
tention to his father, nor the father to the son, but each 
Person endeavoured to conceal whatever valuables he 
had, and to make his escape; and, to add to their dis¬ 
tress, a very heavy rain fell. In short, God preserve 
us from seeing such another day.”* The Emperor, 
struck with the misery and dismay of his followers, seems 
a t length to have thought of conducting his retreat 
with some degree of method. lie ordered the troops 
to halt; divided them into different columns. He him- 
r; Gf led the advance ; Hindal had the right, Yadgdr 
Nasir the left, and the other Amirs brought up the 
rear. “ It was ordered,” continued Jouher f, “ that if 
an y person went before the Emperor, he should be 
Punished, and his house plundered.” 

Humayun at length reached Delhi, where, on the 
~5th of May, he was joined by Kasim Ilusein Sultan 
Uzbek, and several other Amirs. Hindal and Askeri 
n °wi took leave to proceed to their jagirs, the one to 
Alwar, the other to Satnbhal, for the purpose of making 
’U'Ue hasty arrangements on the spot. The Emperor 
a, d not venture to prolong his stay in the ancient 
Ca pital of the kingdom, and on the 27th, only ten days 
uftor the decisive battle, he left it. On the 20th, 
Hindal Mirza and Haider Mirza rejoined him at the 
Village of Rahtak, where he halted next day. Thence, 
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by long marches of ten or twelve kos, they proceeded to 
Sirhend, which they reached before the middle of June. 
There Hindal was halted for a few days, while the Em¬ 
peror proceeded to Machiwara on the Sutlej. As the 
river -was swollen by the rains, and as no boats were 
to be found, they passed it as they best could, and 
marched on. 

Intelligence now arrived that Shir Shah had halted on 
reaching Delhi, but had sent forward detachments in 
pursuit, which were only forty or fifty kos off. The 
Afghan prince, during his whole life, whether from 
superstition or policy, had maintained a close intimacy 
with the leading devotees and holy men of his religion, 
and with the whole body of religious mendicants, whose 
influence often afforded him essential service in his 
various political enterprises. He seems to have been 
willing to have it believed that a supernatural power 
favoured all his designs, and among other means, led him 
on by dreams and visions of the night. The morning 
of the discomfiture of Humdyun near Kanauj, he re¬ 
lated that, the night before, he dreamed that he and 
Hunniyun, alighting from their horses, had wrestled 
between the two armies ; after long and keen struggling, 
the Emperor threw him upon the ground, and made 
strong efforts to lift lflm up again from it, but could 
not succeed ; Slur Shah, clinging to the ground, battled 
his attempts. He himself proceeded to interpret the 
dream, affirming that his aim and ambition had long 
been to take possession of the ground of Hindustan, 
which his dream portended that he would do, and that 
he would baffle Humdyun. Immediately after the 
battle he pushed after the fugitives, and took possession 
of Agra, where ho got possession of the treasures and 
arsenals, and then hastened on to Delhi. Here he 
paused for some time to give the orders rendered neces¬ 
sary by his great success. Xo effectual resistance was 
now presented to him from any point of the Emperor’s 
peculiar dominions. The hopes of the family of Baber 
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e turned to the Penjab, and to Kabul. Shir Shah 
pushed on a strong force in pursuit of the flying 
monarch, which soon approached the Satlej. Upon 
this Hindal Mirza, with the Emperor’s rear-guard, 
crossed that river, and joining the main body, the whole 
proceeded to Jalindher, between the Satlej and Blah, 
where Hindal’s division again halted, while Kumayun 
proceeded to Lahlir on the RAvi.* On his arrival at 
Lahlir, MozefFer Beg was despatched with a body of 
troops to support Hindal, and encamped on the western 
bank of the Blah. The Afghans, who had passed 
through Sirhend, and crossed the Satlej in pursuit, 
soon appeared on the opposite bank. Askeri Mirza 
arriving about this time from Sambhal, all the four 
brothers met at Lalnir. Muliammed Sultan Mirza and 
bis sons, who, it may be remembered, had deserted 
born the Emperor’s army before it crossed the Ganges, 
mid had gone to Laluir, fled from that city, as soon as 
HumAyun approached it, and went down to Multan, f 
When the imperial princes held their consultations at 
Lahur, it was still only the beginning of July, not two 
months since the grand discomfiture of Kamiuj. 

When Hu mAyun resolved to bend his flight towards 
the Penjab, he had cherished a hope that Kararan might 
s till receive him cordially, and acknowledge and submit 
him as his sovereign lord; or at least employ the 
whole force of his extensive dominions in repelling and 
bumbling the Afghans. He was disappointed in all 
these hopes. Kamran was much more his rival than 
‘‘is subject, or even his ally. The Emperor was re¬ 
ceived with external honours, and suspicion that could 
l! °t be disguised. At Lahur he found nothing pro- 
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pared to meet the common enemy. The conduct 
Kamran- at this crisis was unkind to his brother, and 
ruinous to the family. His situation was certainly 
very trying. He was placed between two dangers, and 
hardly knew whether most to dread his brother or 
Shir Shah. He saw that the hereditary claims of the 
former might be employed to wrest from him the 
whole of his extensive dominions, which stretched from 
Persian Khordsan and the Ilelmend, to the Satlej and 
Hissar-Firdza. The utmost success of the former would 
be confined to the conquest of the Penjab, leaving 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar untouched. Hence his 
energies appeared to be paralysed, and he was evidently 
more anxious to keep under his brother Ilumdyun and 
his dreaded pretensions, than to meet and repel the 
Afghdns. Could the brothers have trusted each other, 
and combined to act as their common interest required, 
much might still have been effected ; but there was no 
sympathy among them, no mutual confidence. All was 
suspicion, jealousy, and distrust. 

The Afghans continued to advance. When their 
entrance into the Penjdb was known, the brothers, and 
such of the Amirs as had followed them, or were on the 
spot, held many consultations, to which the most emi¬ 
nent of the holy men, who then flourished in that 
country, were invited, that they might at once add 
solemni ty to the council by their presence, and enlighten 
it by their wisdom. Terms were finally agreed to, 
lifter much discussion, and a regular treaty of alliance 
and concord concluded between the princes, and sealed 
and witnessed by all the assembly. But signatures and 
seals were vain, where confidence and unity of purpose 
were wanting. Neither adversity, nor the progress of 
events not to be mistaken, could teach them the most 
obvious lessons of prudence. Each still urged on a 
separate project of his own. Humdyun, who had been 
the irreatest sufferer, enforced the necessity of una- 
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^^mmity, and the mischiefs of discord. But his past 
success and conduct were not such as to make them 
turn to him with much hope, as the leader of a con¬ 
federacy. Kamr&n Mirza, who, from the first, betrayed 
the general cause, and consulted only his own indi¬ 
vidual interest, was anxious chiefly for the speedy 
breaking up of the congress, that the princes might 
separate, and he himself be at liberty to proceed to 
Kabul. He, therefore, proposed to retreat from L&hiir, 
as soon as it was attacked, into the neighbouring hill- 
country ; and he undertook to convey the families oi 
his brothers and of their adherents into the highlands 
ot K&bul, above the passes, where they would be safe; 
after which he engaged to return, and join his brothers. 
Hindal Mirza arid Yadgfir Nasir Mirza had a plan of 
their own. They recommended an attack upon the 
K>rt and territory of Bheker on the Indus; after con¬ 
quering which, they affirmed that it would be no diffi¬ 
cult matter to invade and subdue Gujrat; and, aided 
hy the wealth of that kingdom, to resume operations 
with a powerful force, in the very heart of Hindustan. 
The plan of Haider Mirza was different still. His 
thoughts were turned towards Kashmir, which he had 
°uce already overrun, and with which he was well ac¬ 
quainted. He advised the princes to occupy and fortify 
the skirts of the hill-country between Sirhend and 
Parang, and undertook within two months to be in pos¬ 
session of Kashmir, whither their families could be 
s ent as a place of safety, for which no situation could 
ke better fitted. In support of his opinion he main¬ 
lined that it would take Shir Shah at least four months 
to bring on to the lull-country his carriages and artil- 
lor ) r > on which he chiefly relied ; and that, should the 
Afgh&us attempt to follow them among the mountains, 
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All these deliberation's, however, ended witho 
leading to any combined plan of operation. Humayun 
did not possess the qualities that command at once 
respect and confidence. Each of the princes was led to 
pursue schemes of his own, and became an adventurer 
on his own account. The genius of Baber had de¬ 
scended on none of his sons. Kamr&n, on whom every 
thing depended, was resolved to admit of no competitor 
in his dominions ; and, at the very moment when he 
signed the treaty with the other princes, and joined in 
their deliberations, regardless of his oaths, was carrying 
on an underhand correspondence with their inveterate 
enemy, Slur Shah. For that purpose he had secretly 
sent Kazi Abdalla, his Sadr or Chief Judge, to en¬ 
deavour to enter into a treaty with the Afghan, hoping 
to confirm his own independence and power, by an al¬ 
liance with the common enemy. He instructed his 
envoy to assure Shir Shah, that, if left in possession of 
the Penjab, he was ready to evince his gratitude by 
rendering him the most important services.* 

Shir Shah halted for some time at Delhi, highly de¬ 
lighted with his success, and unwilling, by an impru¬ 
dent advance, to hazard any portion of what lie had 
gained. He heard with some alarm of the assemblage 
at Lalnir, and was apprehensive of its consequences. 
The arrival of the Sadr was, therefore, to him a most 
pleasing occurrence. It relieved him from great anxiety. 
He gave him a gracious reception, learned with rapture 
the divisions that prevailed among the JMirzas, and 
readily promised K am ran all that lie asked. I he 
Sadr/ probably anxious to expel Hurafiyun from the 
Penjab, pressed Slur Shah to advance without delay 
towards L&hiir; and the king soon sent him back, ac¬ 
companied by an ambassador, who had instructions 
carefully to mark the real state of affairs, and to re- 
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nid report what he saw. Kami - an made every chap. v. 
-, 1U1 S be conducted as if this mission had been to the 
-‘-'inperor. The ambassador was introduced to a public 
'*' ac 1(i,lce of 1 lumayun, with much pomp, in a royal 
garden at Ldhiir, when Kamrdn entertained the Ein- 
horor and his brothers at a grand festival; the whole 
population of the city being called out to witness the 
entry and the reception. But the real business was 
1 ansaeted with Kamrdn himself at a private nocturnal 
conference. The Sadr was once more sent back, with 
Lew instructions, and again meeting Shir Shah, who by enters t 
* us time had advanced to the banks of the Blah river 1>cn ' iul, ‘ 
Uear Sultanpdr, encouraged him to cross it. MozefFer 
Turkoman, who had been left to defend the passage, 

Avas unable to resist the force opposed to him, and soon 
J dter arrived at Ldhiir, bringing information that Shir 
‘-mah had forced his way over, and secured a position 
°u file right bank, in spite of all the opposition he could 
°der ; was bringing the rest of his troops across, and 
rt Ught soon be expected to arrive in sight of Ldhiir. 

there was now no longer room for delay. Whether Th<H 
K.3 


the 


unran was overreached by Shir Shah, or whether he iTmi'iy quits 
*nd privately consented to surrender to him all the LAh,lv - 
J °u.]6b, it is difficult to determine. The former sup¬ 
position is most probable. At all events no attempt at 
Resistance was made. The Emperor and the Mirzas JemM n. 
nistantly abandoned Ldhiir, crossed tlio heivi, wllicil October . Ml, 
p*ppened to be fordable, and hastened towards the 
- leiiab. Kamran conveyed liis followers and his pro- 
perty across in boats. The princes were at that moment 
°u such bad terms with each other, that some of Hu* 
lna yun’s counsellors advised him, as the only way to 
Ruder the army unanimous and efficient, to make away 
j v >tli Kdmrdn, who was evidently intriguing to depose 
«!?• but this proposal the Emperor at once rejected. 
f he replied, in the style of his country, “never, 

‘ 0| the vanities of this perishable world, will 1 imbrue • 
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my hands in the blood of a bi’other, but will for 
remember the dying words of our respected parent 
(Baber), w r ho said to me, ‘ 0, Humayun! beware! 
beware ! Do not quarrel with your brothers, nor even 
form any evil intentions towards them ?’ These words 
are engraved on my heart, never to be erased.” 

Humayun, in the exigency in which he was placed, 
had resolved to adopt the plan proposed by Haider 
Mirza, and to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. After 
crossing the Ravi, he marched on to the town of 
Hazdra, which he reached in the morning. Here he 
was informed that Kdmran, with his troops and fol¬ 
lowers all in arms, was marching right towards him. 
The Emperor’s followers offered to arm also to repel 
any aggression, but he forbade them, and waited the 
issue. Kdmran, on coming up, sat down beside him, 
when they conversed for about an hour. The Mirza 
said, that from the instant he had last set out for 
Hindustan, so incessant had been his occupations, that 
he had enjoyed no interval of rest, and that his fol- 
lowei’s also were quite exhausted. He, therefore, found 
it necessary to use his endeavours to put his affairs on 
a proper footing, and to recruit his force, and asked the 
Emperor’s leave to proceed to Kabul for that purpose, 
promising to return as soon as that object was effected. 
Ilumdyun assented, with prayers for his safety and 
success, after which the brothers separated. Humayun 
then continued his march, and halted about four kos 
further on; when he got notice that Hindal Mirza, 
Yadgar Mirza, and Kdsiin Husein Sultan Uzbek, had 
been induced by Beg Mirnk to set out on their proposed 
attempt on Gujrat. Many of the Emperor’s followers, 
upon this, deserted and joined them. Hindal’s party 
marched down the Punjab towards the Baluch country. 

Ilumdyun, thus abandoned by two of his brothers, 
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— oCned forward to join his cousin, Haider Mirza'', in CI ’-' r - ^ ■ 
the projected expedition against Kashmir. ancxpedi- 

It is necessary shortly to advert to the state of 
parties in that country. When Kdmrdn marched from Recent 
the Penjab for the purpose of recovering Kandahar ^ ere> 
»roin the Persians, it has been mentioned that he lelt 
Haider Mirza in charge of Ldhur. At that time seveial 
Cobles of Kashmir, who were discontented with the 
signing prince of that kingdom, waited on Ilaidei 
Hirza, who had formerly commanded in Kashmir, and 
attempted, through his influence, to obtain from Kdmrdn 
a body of troops with which to dethrone the present 
ruler, and restore themselves to their country, from 
which they were exiled. Haider Mirza, who, from the 
incidents of his past life, took a lively interest in the 
affairs of Kashmir, entered warmly into their views ; 
hut, in spite of all his exertions, was, from various cir¬ 
cumstances, always prevented from procuring for them 
the assistance they desired, while Kamrdn remained at 
Hdhur. 


Afterwards, when that prince was lying at Agra, 
Haider Mirza succeeded in prevailing upon him to sent 
Haba Jujkeh, one of his officers, to attempt the adven¬ 
ture along with the exiled nobles, .but so dilatoiy 
Was the general in his motions that, before he reached 
scene of action, the news of Humdyuffs defeat at 
^•honsa arrived, au event which withdrew the attention 
the Mirzas from distant expeditions, and turned it 
providing for their immediate safety. The attempt 
0,1 Kashmir was therefore suspended, and the exiled 
Abides were placed in the Noushehr and Rajwari f ter¬ 
ritory i n t] le opening of the mountains between the 
I>ei Uab and Kashmir, to wait better times. 

fbe exiles, however, never ceased from urging Haider 
U'za to support their interests; and after Ilaidei 
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changed Kamran’s service for that of Humayun, he 
regularly communicated their letters to the Emperor, 
who, iu his present distress, seeing nothing better to 
be done, agreed, with their assistance, to attempt the 
conquest of Kashmir. He had, therefore, sent forward 
Haider Mirza, with such of his troops as were willing 
to join in the enterprise, to Noushehr, which was the 
most practicable road into the mountain-circled valley, 
and where he could see and confer with the exiled and 
the discontented Kashmirian nobles. Haider was to be 
joined by Sekander Topchi, avIio had a considerable 
jagir in that quarter, and by his followers; and in ad¬ 
dition to these, Khwaja Kildn Beg, one of Kamrau’s 
principal Amirs, was to meet them with a reinforce¬ 
ment. On hearing of the Khwdja’s arrival at Noushehr, 
Ilumayun himself was to join them, and the expedition 


was to enter the hills. 

The accounts of what happened at this period of 
alarm are very uncertain and contradictory. It would 
appear, however, that Kamrdn Mirza, who retired by 
way of Bhira, contrived to thwart the plans of Hu¬ 
mayun. Khwaja Kildn, who probably governed the 
Bhira country, had written, both to Kamrdn and to 
Humayun, with assurances of his fidelity and attach¬ 
ment. On hearing of the advance of the Afghans 
within thirty kos of Ldhiir, and of thfe flight of the 
Emperor and Kdmrdn towards Bhira, he had hastened 
from Sidlkot, where he was, to meet them at Bhira. 
Humayun, on his part, had set out for that town, 
eager to meet the khwdja. It was about afternoon 
prayers when he reached the Jelern, which was much 
swollen. Anxious to cross, he desired Terdi Beg to 
lead the way, and to spur his horse into the river. The 
horse swam awhile, but turned round, and could not 
be made to go on. Determined to force his way, Hu- 
mayun caused an elephant to be driven into the stream, 
and then plunged in on horseback, and followed it 
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He tlius crossed with forty men about evening 
Prayers. They rode all night without stopping, and 
arrived next morning at the town of Bhira. Here he 
found that they had been anticipated by Kamrdn, who 
bad already seized KhwAja Ivilan in his house, and 
thus secured his services. While irritated by this 
sudden disappointment, and his brother’s breach of 
laith, Jabar Kuli Korchi, an officer of his guard, of¬ 
fered to him to lay violent hands on Kamrdn. “ No,” 
said Humayun, among whose - faults cruelty was not 
one: “ Ko ; I refused to slay him at Lalnir, and 1 will 
not do it here.” He could not, however, remain where 
be was, nor could he perhaps, with safety, venture to 
Push on to Noushehr. He resolved at once to turn 
back, and riding, without halt, down the banks of the 
river, by noon next day he reached Khushab, where he 
"as well received by Husein Sultan, the governor of 
the district.* 

f he Emperor, confounded and perplexed by these 
untoward events, renounced altogether the plan ot pio- 
°eeding to Kashmir, and resolved to join Ilindal and 
Yddgdr Mirza in their expedition again Bheker. Haider 
Yh'za meanwhile, adhering to his original purpose, 
though deprived of the assistance ot Sekander 1 opchi, 
"’ho retired into the mountains of Sarang, as well as oi 
hlnvaja Kilan’s co-operation, penetrated the mountain 
passes of Kashmir, and, as will hereafter be mentioned, 
w as, on the 22d November, less than three weeks after 
this time, acknowledged in the capital ot Kashmir, as 
sole ruler of the kingdom, without a battle. 

Humdyun left KhushAb the morning after his arriv al. 
■dong with the governor, who agreed to accompany 
■'hn, and had proceeded about six kos, when he rbaclmd 
'* narrow pass beyond which the road divides, one 
branch leading to‘ Multan, the other to Kabul. Tt 
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happened that he and his brother Kdmrdn came to the 
entrance of the defile at the very same time. The 
Emperor wished to enter it first, but K am ran, who 
now threw off the mask, refused to give way, saying 
he was determined to take the lead. Humdyun was 
much irritated, and the followers of the princes pre¬ 
paring to assert the right of their masters by force, the 
affair bore a threatening aspect, when Mfr Abul-Bakii, 
a man noted for his sanctity, who belonged to Kdm- 
rdn’s court, riding up to the Mfrza, remonstrated with 
him on his conduct. The Mirza was brought to ac¬ 
quiesce, and the Emperor, passing on first, took the 
Multan road; after which K am ran following, turned 
off for Kabul. It was observed that Kdmrdn was ac¬ 
companied by his brother Askeri; and lie was soon 
after joined by the restless Muhammed Sultan Mfrza 
and his sons, Ulugh and Shah Mfrzas, from Multan. 
The family had no sooner heard of the dispersion of 
the Emperor and his brothers, than they resolved to 
attach themselves to Kdmrdn, and overtook him on the 
banks of the Indus. 

After some days’ march down the desert that lies 
between the Chenab and the Sind, the Emperor arrived 
at Gul-BaMch, where he received information that 
Ilindal and Yddgdr Kdsir Mfrzas, who had preceded 
him in the same route, had been attacked and inter¬ 
rupted by the Baluches, a barbarous and hardy race 
spread over all that country, who would not suffer the 
Mfrzas to proceed on their route. Here Humdyun 
halted his little force. It appears that the Mfrzas, who 
had left Ldhur and crossed the Rdvi along with the 
Emperor, after separating from him near Hazdra, had 
marched down into the Multan territory. Their ran¬ 
gers'- 5 soon after fell in with a party of Afghans who 
escorted Kdzi Abdalla, the Sadr, Kamran’s envoy, to 
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. The Sadr was then probably returning cn.vr. v 
b’om a secret mission to the Afghan camp, and on his 
Wa y to meet his master. They were all taken and 
brought to the camp of the Mirzas. The Afghans were 
put to death; and the Ivdzi saved at the intercession 
°f a friend.* The march of the Mirzas through the 
"Western desert lasted twent}^ days, during which period 
they were subject to the greatest fatigue, and to suffer- 
ln g and danger of every description. The Baliiches 
already occupied these wastes, and were in possession 
°f the few strong positions within their bounds, so that 
they were able to cut the wanderers oft' from water and 
Provisions: and so determined was the opposition which 
they made to the progress of the Mirzas that, harassed 
ill despair at the increasing difficulties which they 
f ally encountered, the princes were forced to retrace 
y c >r steps, and were now actually on their way back. 

‘ be Emperor, while at Gul-Baluch, hearing a kettle- 
(1 inn in the desert, „nt out to discover whence the 
s °und proceeded, * .id found that it was from the camp 
° f Eindal and Yddgar, which was pitched only two or 
!; lree kos off. He sent forward the reverend Mir Abul- 
who had left Kdmrdn, and joined him, after the 
Recurrence at the defile. The holy man, who had an- Himiurc- 
1 lt y to invite the Mirzas to join the Emperor, was a toui* 
successful in his mission, and brought them back with Bal ' ,cl1 - 
I ic ’, 1 followers; after which, both the little bands, 

'■ ving once more united, advanced in conjunction on 
h( il ' march. 

1',. Kelore the Emperor, attended by the Mirzas, set out 
tl?‘ n . f ,u l*Baliich, an alarming report reached them, 

• Khowds Klmn, the Afghdn general, had been sent 
tp . ^ >IJrsu it of the Emperor, and was only twenty kos 
^ ls ffint. Humdyun prepared for battle, few as his 
u *nbers comparatively were, but was soon relieved by 
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intelligence that Khowfis Khan had halted, and 
to have abandoned the pursuit. That distinguished 
officer, having pushed on to Multan, finding his enemy 
totally dispersed, and being unable to get any intelli¬ 
gence of the Emperor or the Mirzas, had retired for the 
purpose of rejoining the main body of the Afghan army- 
The belief of his vicinity, however, quickened the move¬ 
ments of the Emperor’s army, who hastened along once 
more on their dreary and painful route towards Uch, 
over against which town, after many sufferings from 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, they at length halted, on 
the banks of the Chen fib, which, after receiving the 
waters of the Satlej and Blah, is known by the name of 
the Gfira. 

When Humfiyun approached the territories of Bakh¬ 
shui Langa, who was one of the great chieftains of the 
country, and whose tribe, in times not long past, had 
given sovereigns to Multfin, he was anxious to avert op¬ 
position in passing through his country, and especially 
in crossing the Gfira. For that purpose, he sent for¬ 
ward a mission, who bore a firman conferring on the 
Langa the high title of Khan Jehfin ; and a khilat, 
composed, among other articles, of a dress of honour, 
a horse-tail standard, shield and kettle-drum, with four 
elephants. The Emperor required the Langa, on his 
part, to furnish grain for the supply of the camp, and 
boats for crossing the river. Bakhshui, who dreaded 
his uninvited guests, seems to have conducted himself 
with great caution and prudence; did not wait on the 
Emperor, but sent supplies for present use, accompanied 
by suitable presents. He, at the same time, encour¬ 
aged merchants to proceed to the suffering camp with 
necessaries of all kinds for sale, and furnished boats by 
which the Emperor was < nabledto pass the Gfira. After 
accomplishing the passage of that river, near Uch, he 
moved down the left bank of the Indus to Bhekcr, the 
territory of which he reached in the end of January) 
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1541. There he encamped at the town of Loliri, 
011 tlie left bank of the river, near the city and fortress 
°f Bheker, which filled the small island in the middle 
ut the stream, the opposite bank being occupied by the 
tow n of Sakar.* 

Humdyun, for several years to come, does not re¬ 
appear on the theatre of India. He was now completely 
1 Ven out of the empire left him by his father, and was 
n ot permitted to enter, even as a guest, the wide extent 
dominions still enjoyed by his younger brother, and 
® which he was liege lord. His fortune, during the 
Tears that had elapsed since he mounted the throne, 
u , been various. He had conquered the kingdoms 
,, -‘dfdwa and of Gujrat, and had been expelled from 
]T m - He had conquered the kingdom of Bengal, and 
' c ' ( been compelled to abandon it. These conquests, 
toted by the superior military skill, and the greater 
a! 'l° llr ^ In ’ n( l his brave Tdrki and Moghul troops, 

, K fheir veteran leaders, seem to have been lost chit-fly 


b y the 


Avant of any well-combined general plan of 


Operations. In his advance into Gujrdt and Bengal, 
j, er y obstacle ga\ r e way before the fury of his attack. 
>u t when in possession of the object of liis ambition, lie 
_oun<l that lie had gained nothing. He totally failed 
^securing the fruits of his victory. No sufficient 
v ; "y .°f reserve, or of communication, supported the 
al] ° rioUs troops. Wherever the imperial camp moved, 
' at hrst, Avas conquest and glory. But as the govorn- 


es scntially military, on the army all depended: 
chf (1Sas t er to it Avas ruin to the government. The 
A'. T'f- 0 °i dynasty Avas still so recent, that a most 
U 1 and patient superintending policy Avould have 

° ' authorities for these army reach Uheher, Ramzan ^f) 
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been indispensably requisite in every quarter, 
empire had really, as yet,-attained no unity, and it had 
little of what can be called political, or civil, organiza¬ 
tion ; so that the government took its colour entirely 
from the character of the person at its head. The want 
of a grand superintending mind was soon felt. There 
was no adequate provision for the regular administra¬ 
tion of affairs in the provinces’; no effective system of 
mutual support among the officers of the empire. The 
head of the government had not the weight of character 
which inspired awe or reverence. Revolt early began 
to appear in different quarters; and that not merely 
among the Afghans, burning to recover their lost 
greatness, but among the chief nobles of the imperial 
court itself. The empire of the great Haber was in 
danger of falling to pieces. The discord of the brothers 
completed the mischief; for the leading Amirs, seeing 
no hopes of retrieving affairs by adhering to the Em¬ 
peror, who, brave and accomplished as he was, was 
regarded with no confidence, had lost heart, even before 
they were dispersed by the last decisive discomfiture. 
J.t was not yet fifteen years since the defeat and death 
of Ibrahim Shah, from which event the overthrow of the 
Afghan, and the rise of the Taimurian, dynasty in India 
maybe dated. Of these fifteen years, thevigorous govern¬ 
ment of B&ber occupied only five ; the other ten wore 
.filled by the indolent and thoughtless misrule of hi? 
son. There had not been much time to consolidate the 
influence of the new race. Their power still remained 
entirely military; so that, when the army of the Tfirki 
monarch was dispersed, and his camp taken at Kamiujt 
the authority of the family of Baber seemed to b‘‘ 
rooted out from India for ever. 

Shir Shah, whose success made him the represen¬ 
tative of the Afghan race, and whose abilities rendered 
him worthy of the trust, lost, no time in pursuing lib 
advantage. Though the Afghans had been routed i* 1 
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:C , and driven to the extremities of the empire by 
tnc great Baber ; yet they had so long previously held 
power and sovereignty in India ; they were so nnme r- 
° Us there, as so many of their l’ace had resorted to that 
country in pursuit of fortune and of subsistence, and 
fettled in it: and so many of them, for several reigns, 
lac * held all the great offices of the kingdom, and 
numerous rich j/tgirs and estates in every part of the 
' ,U| d, that their power and influence were much deeper 
tooted, and better established, than it was possible for 
le authority of their Tiirki rivals to be, in the few 
J ears they had enjoyed it. The Afghan power, though 
r °ken for the moment, could still, by a skilful hand, 
>e speedily repaired. The interest of a rich, powerful, 
auu numerous class of brave men was at stake ; and 
ever y arm was prepared to aid the hero, who was 
struggling to raise their nation once more to the 
Cninence from which it had fallen, and to hurl de¬ 
duction on the hated invaders, whose success must 
infallibly wrest from the whole Afghan population 01 
nJia > not their political power only, but their very 
®°tates and property, and, what was equally dear to 
l01l b the importance individually enjoyed by the 
leanest Afghan, as belonging to the dominant race, 
gj tho -e, delighted with the rising prospects of Shir 
1,1 b now flocked to his standard, and hailed him as 
Af , r( i S,orer their glory, of their power, and of the 
Shan ascendency. 
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iiumAyun in exile. 


CHAPTER I. 

hcjmAyun’s residence IN SIND. 


SECTION I. 

FIRST RESIDENCE IN SIND. 

STATE OF SIND ON THE ARRIVAL OF HUMAYUN _ CONDUCT OF SHAfl 

JIUSEIN. — HUmAyUN AT ROHRI. — IIIS FOLLOWERS DETACHED OVE# 

THE COUNTRY. - DISTRESS IN IDS CAMr. - HE SENDS ENVOYS TO 

8IIAH nUSEIN — WHO PROCRASTINATES, AND ATTEMPTS TO INDUCE 

IIUMAYUN TO LEAVE SIND.-HUMAYUN LAYS SIEGE TO BHEKER.— 

SCARCITY IN UPPER SIND. - IIUmAyUN AT THE CAMP OF HINDAL.— 

HIS MARRIAGE TO AKBER’S MOTHER. — HE RETURNS TO niS CAMP. —~ 
INTENDED DESERTION OF IIINDAL, PREVENTED BY TnE EMPEROR*^ 

CONCESSIONS. - DISMISSAL OF SIIAII HUSEIN’S ENVOY.-HUmAyUN 

ADVANCES TO SEHWAN.-DESCRIPTION OF SEHwAn, TO WIHCn IN¬ 
LAYS SIEGE. — APPROACH OF SIIAII HUSEJN.-DIFFICULTIES OF THE 

SIEGE, AND DESERTIONS FROM THE IMPERIAL CAMP.— PROGRESS OF 

THE SIEGE OF BHEKER.-nUM^YUN URGES IIINDAL TO ACT AGAINST 1 

SIIAII IIUSEIN.—DEFECTION OF yAdgAr nAsIR Ml'RZA_SUM* 

IIUSEIN SEIZES TnE EMPEROR’S FLOTILLA. — IIUMAYUN RETREATS 

FROM SEHWAN WITH THE LOSS OF IHS BAGGAGE.-REACHES ROHR 1 , 

AND CROSSES THE INDUS.-CONDUCT OF yAdgAr.-DISORGANIZATION 

OF HUmAyUN’s FORCES. — THREATENED ATTACK OF yAdgAr.-D®' 

SPONDENCY OF HUmAyUN, WHO RETREATS TO THE DESERT OF 

mArwAu. 

When Humayun, driven first from Hindustrin, and 
afterwards from the Penjab, resolved to try his fortune 
on the Lower Indus, he had not long left Uch, in his 
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. fous flight, before he readied the dominions of 
Shah Huscin Mh’za, the ruler of Sind. That prince, 
? l0l jgh he had been forced to relinquish Multan, after 
laving conquered it from the Langas, as has been 
^entioned, was still the undisputed ruler of Upper and 
-Lower Sind, or of Bheker and Tatta, and his dominions 
^tended along the Indus, from the sea nearly to Uch. 

0 the east of the Indus, the country, wherever the 
Raters of that river or its branches were found, was 
yoh, and seems to have been fairly peopled. The more 
c osert portions, as far as the borders of the Rajput 
1 ates > Were inhabited by various tribes, chiefly Baliiches. 

/i the west of the river, and above Tatta, the Lakki 
,7 s a ud the Baliicli mountains enclosed Sehwan, Bdgh- 
ar }> and Dadar with the pi’esent Shikarpiir, all of 

neh acknowledged Shah Husein as their prince. 

. l0l, gh he had professed to be dependent on Baber, 
le dependence was little more than nominal, and h.e 
governed his dominions uncontrolled, as an absolute 
Sovereign. 

^hah Husein was a man of great talent and sagacity, 

‘ lcl the events that had been recently passing in Hin- 
Was U ^ not esca P e his attention. When Humayun 
jj a .t ^e height of his power, and had overrun Gujrat, 
to ' 1Sein had sent Mir Anka Argluin, as his ambassador, 
^^congratulate the Emperor on his conquests. The 
{u >ass ador, who cast a keen eye on what was passing 
nj reported to his master that such was the 

Officr gence of Ilumayun, and such the arrogance of his 
tin CCl ? ! ^ was hnpossible that alfairs could con- 
u® to ?° on > as they were doing. * Events jus- 
a nd P re diction. The defeat of Humdyun, however, 
J n( |. ^Qre especially his subsequent expulsion from his 
a Pri' a ? dominions, filled Shah Husein with uneasy 

Jt> ehensions, as he had just reason to look for a visit 
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of at least some portion of the fugitives. He had com¬ 
mitted the charge of Upper Sind, and of the islam 
fortress of Bheker, to Sultan Mahimid Bliekcri, with 
instructions, if invaded, to lay waste the country befoic 
the invaders, to leave them nothing but a desert on 
every side, and to defend himself in his castle to 1i® 
last extremity. As Humdyun advanced, these orders’ 
were punctually executed. On both sides of the rir ci, 
from Uch to Bheker, and, at a later time, from Bheker 
nearly to Sehwdn, the cattle were driven. away, the 
forage or grain removed or burnt, the inhabitants com¬ 
pelled to migrate, and the villages destroyed. 

Huinayun left Uch about the beginning of January, 
A. D. 1541, and on the 26th of the same month, in spite 
of the difficulties which he encountered, reached Lohri, 
and was waited upon by some individuals of the O a 
richa and Sefiani tribes, who had remained in the town- 
Next day he moved to the Mfrza’s College, and the da} 
after to the delightful garden, or Charbdgh, of Baberlu, 
which lie made his head quarters while he remained |U 
that vicinity. 

Lohri, or Rohri* is situated on a high flint rock on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite to the celebrated 
fort of Bheker, which rises near it from a rocky island 
in the centre of the river. .1 his island had, some ye* ! ‘ 
before, been strongly fortified by Shah JIusein, and 
more recently had been supplied, not only with a strong 
garrison, but with provisions and warlike stores su - 
ficicnt to enable it to maintain a long siege. “ Tb c 
island fortress of Bheker,” says a late traveller f, 
built upon an oval flint rock, three quarters of a mile 
in circumference, which divides a stream eight bund re 
yards in width. The fort itself is strongly built, but n 
is overlooked by the bank, upon which stands the town 

• The oWer writers in general call t Conolly’s Overland JonriR, 

this town Lohri; in modem tunes vol. ii. p. 26\). 
it is always called Hohri» 
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ri. It commands the river, and all boats, that 
Pass up and down the river, pay a toll.” Still farther 
1° secure his position, Sultan Mahmiid had ordered all 

1.1.1 e boats and other craft on the river to be seized, and 
moored under the walls of the fort. The gardens at 

about four miles from 
ornamented at great 
expense, with all the skill and taste of the age. He 
and his household occupied the palace, with the garden 
111 which it was situated; his chief nobles took pos¬ 
session of the rich houses that had been built by the 
^ r ghun chiefs in the immediate vicinity, while the rest 
l' 1 'he troops were placed in the neighbourhood, and 

1.1 the grounds, all the way to the town itself, where 
they gladly enjoyed some repose after their long suf- 


unuer rue wans 01 rue ioiu. 
which Humayun encamped were aboi 
hohri, and had been formed and orr 


for 


mgsd 


of 


hut the life of Humayun was not doomed to be one 
quiet. It was necessary to make provision for the 
support of his followers. In the course of a few days, 
uirza Ilindal moved with his division four or five kos 
farther down the river, where he halted, and soon after 
crossed over to the right bank. Y&dgar Nasir Mirza also 
mossed, and encamped near him. But soon after, for 
,c Purpose of extending their quarters, and securing 
p ar ger supply of provisions, Ilindal marched down to 
a tor in the fertile province of Selnvan, and Yiidgar to 
- Hr hila: the former fifty, the latter twenty kos below 


ftohri 


Uo 


Immediately on his arrival f, the Emperor had lost 
|hne in calling upon Sultan Mahmiid, the governo? 

‘ Bheker, to repair to the presence, and to deliver up 
ic f™* x_ .1 • jp cr j a | officers. Sultan Mahmud re- 

j., - —tv® only a servant of Shah Ilusein, and 

without orders from his master, his duty would not 


m fort to the imperial officers 
tl !° f ’ ^ 1C was only a servan 

la1, without orders fi 

* A-kbornama. f. IQ. 
f. 152 b ?, r , ndma ’ f - m.; Ta 


far. Ni*. t I8f 


, A kb. 

Tar. 


Bed. f. 179. Joun r, $<)., calls 
these towns Pat, in the Uirjti ict of 
Suhan (Sehwan), and Uliila. 
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permit him to comply with either request. As, how¬ 
ever, a serious scarcity already prevailed iu Humdyun’s 
camp, Sultan Mahmud was induced to send to him, out 
of the provisions laid up in store in the fort, five 
hundred loads of grain, besides other victuals. 

The answer of Sultan Mahmud, from which he ob¬ 
stinately refused to depart, compelled Humayun to refer 
directly to Shah Husein himself. Without delay he 
deputed* Mir T&her Sadr and Mir Samander, two of 
his confidential servants, to the Mirza, who was then 
at Tatta, desiring them, by every practicable means, 
to gain him to his purpose. He bade them represent 
that the Emperor’s coming to Bheker had not been 
optional; that his object now was, not to interfere with 
Shah Husein in the government of Sind, but to proceed 
on to the conquest of Gujrdt; and he called upon the 
Mirza to come and consult with him in person, on the 
best means of invading that country. 

The Mirza received the envoys with every mark of 
honour, and even offered his Majesty the revenues of 
all the country f from Kalikanda to Betura for the 
support of his household: but, on the grand subject of 
their mission, he deferred, from time to time, giving 
them a definitive answer, though he kept their hopes 
alive by the most artful representations. After a delay 
of some months Hum&yun, whose patience was ex¬ 
hausted, sent them instructions either to return at once, 
or to let him know distinctly what prospect they had 
of success. The envoys wrote in return, begging to 
be allowed to remain some little time longer, as they 
entertained fair hopes of bringing their negociation to 



* Jouher, c. 8., calls the envoys J They seem to have been de- 
Knber Beg Banki, and Mir Taber tained upwards of six months; 

Pfr-zada. Tar. Niz. £ 189- The Tarikh-e- 

!• This seems to be the territory Bedauni says five or six months, 
lying north-west of the Ran. It is f. 17f)» 
doubtful if it really belonged to the 
Mirza. 
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<1 seized by surprise tlie whole of the Emperor’s fleet 
which lay close by the camp, and contained the scanty 
provision of stores still left for the supply of the armj r ; 
and so suddenly had this been effected, that some 
females who were on boai’d, had only time to make 
their escape, half naked, into the camp. The siege was 
immediately raised, and the army retreated, or rather 
fled with precipitation, towards Bheker, leaving their 
whole tents, camp equipage, and baggage behind.* 

A short time before these events, an ambassador who 
tad been sen (►by Shah Husein to the Emperor, having 
been plundered by some persons belonging to the camp, 
Hum&yun now sent Monaim Beg, an officer of rank, to 
offer explanations, and at the same time to urge Shah 
Husein to cease from the pursuit, and to show some 
sympathy to his sovereign in distress. But the Arglnin, 
who was highly irritated, refused to admit the envoy 
into his presence, asking what benefits the Emperor 
had ever conferred on him or his family, that he should 
now mind his distress. Meanwhile, the Emperor con¬ 
tinued his retreat, which was hurried and disorderly, 


every one thinking only of himself, or his own safety. 
Many fell behind, and were slaughtered by the pursuing 
enemy; others deserted, so that, by the time the Em¬ 
peror came opposite to Bheker, few of his followers 


remained with him. 

Here a new difficulty occurred. Humayun had sent 
on expresses before him, to desire YAdgar Ndsir to have 
boats in readiness to transport his troops, when they 
arrived, across the river, to llohri. But, on his arrival, 


* Akbermima, f. 50.; Tar. Sind, 
f. 1 60 .; Jouher, c. 9- The Taba- 
k?lt-e Akberi, f. 158. ; Tar. >*iz. 
f. 190 ., says that the siege lasted 
seven months. If the dates are cor¬ 
rect, it could have lasted only four. 
The Tar. Bed. f. 17.9- makes the 
biege laa eighty days. The waters, 


however, generally rise in the end 
of April, from the melting c the 
snows in the mountains. (See 
Barnes.) The account in the text 
supposes that they rose in February, 
60 that the Tabaka t is probably cor¬ 
rect, in which case the siege 
raised in (he course of April. 
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boats were to be found. Yadgar had sent privately 
a Z u; to invite the Arghiins to come by night, and seize all 
the boats near Bheker, which they had done. To ob¬ 
viate the difficulty and danger of attempting a passage 
across to the left bank, with the imperfect and uncer¬ 
tain means that he could hastily command, his chief 
officers advised Hum&yun at once to turn off for Kan- 
dah&r; but he declared that nothing but dire necessity 
would induce him to approach his undutiful and un¬ 
friendly brothers, or take refuge in their territories. He 
despatched a party under Roushen Beg, with orders 
to drive in all cows and buffaloes from the villages 
for ten or twelve kos around, and of their skins to 
construct rafts and vessels for crossing the river. 
These orders were speedily obeyed; and in addition to 
the conveyances which they afforded, a few boats, 
which had been sunk in the Indus, were pointed out by 
two neighbouring zemindars, and raised. These opera¬ 
tions detained Hum&yun on the right bank for several 
days. All this while, Shah Husein’s fleet was known 
to be advancing upwards ; but, fortunately for the 
fugitives, the course of the Indus below Bheker is ex¬ 
tremely tortuous, and, from the rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent, the progress of vessels ascending is proportionally 
slow. 

Before the rafts could be properly constructed, on 
the inflated skins of the cattle that had been slain, 
Shah Husein Mfrza had arrived within two kos of the 
Emperor’s shattered party. Numbers of the first de¬ 
tachment that crossed over, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, who took most of their rafts. This added to 
the confusion and alarm. The Emperor’s followers 
found difficulty in crossing. Terdi Beg had taken pos¬ 
session of a boat that was lying at the ghat, or creek, 
on the river side, to convey his people over. One of 
the Emperor’s Ishek-Aghus, or chamberlains, coming up, 
desired him to quit the boat, and clear it of Ins goods, 
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a."V 0111 issue. But a farther time having elapsed, 
uiing which no communication whatever was received 
c | r C !! a ^ lejn > and the Emperor’s difficulties increasing 
despatched orders, commanding the envoys, 
... case Shah Husein refused to accompany them to the 
1 1 csence, to return without him. 

0u receiving these orders, Mir Samander, one of the 
envoys, prepared to return to Rohri. The Mirza, 
,J e | n S ^at lie was unable to create any farther delay, 
b f * • tlie Emperor's army had not been broken up 
att an ^ disease) as he probably anticipated, now 

a remove Humdyun from his territories in 

as V' orc11 ^ inann er. Along with Mir Samander he sent, 
th a,m ^ assa( l° r ) Sheikh Mirak, a man descended of 
ie holy Sheikh Puran, whose family was highly rc- 

cn !. C -^ all the Arghuns. This ambassador, who 
ariied various presents to his Majesty, was desired to 
^present to him that the produce of Bhekcr was at all 
11108 but scanty, and, far from being adequate to sup- 
P°i't his Majesty and his troops, was hardly enough to 
la mtain the inhabitants of the country; that, on the 
contrary, should he march his army to Chachkdn*, he 
" °uld find a rich country, fertile and highly cultivated, 
J 1 ! c “ could furnish supplies of every kind, to recruit 
t} 1 . r ^ r esh the army after its late marches and fatigue; 

. » 11 the imperial army moved to occupy that pro- 
t j n . ce ’ Shah Ilusein would himself be at hand to assist 
Wa operations; that Chachkan, from its situation, 
oi as ^mirably suited as a place d’armes for an invasion 
>y . I a kingdom which Humayun could reduce 

1 i ease, and, aided by its wealth, gradually recover 
-h°l, of Hindustan. 

i t lesc plans of conquest seem to have captivated the 
^'o 1 nation of Humayun, who, at first, gave his assent 

a«nl vvr^t ** es Pa ‘‘‘ of Tatta Burnes’s Narrative of a Visit to 

^aneVi ^ . 0t tllc ^ 3n > on l * le ea3ttni Sind; and AJ .p. Edin. 1S3I. 
nch of the Indus. See James 
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to the ambassador’s proposals. But his ministers viewed 
the matter in a different light. The country of Chach- 
kan, which lies to the east of Sind, was inhabited by 
some brave tribes, whom Shall Husein had been unable 
to subdue; and must be conquered, by the Emperor 
from its present occupants. It had, indeed, rich fields 
and villages, and was watered by branches of the 
Indus, but it possessed no fortress, in which, when the 
army moved forward against Gujrat, the families and 
heavy baggage of the army could be deposited, so as 
to be in safety from the attacks of Slur Shah, of Shah 
Husein Mirza himself, or even of the neighbouring 
tribes. They considered the whole proposal as only an 
artifice of the crafty Mirza, to remove the Emperor 
from his territory. If Shah Husein was really as de¬ 
sirous as he pretended to be to serve the Emperor, 
why, they said, did he not give him admission into 
some one of his own strongholds ? Mir Samandcr, who 
had studied the Mfrza’s character in his court, con¬ 
firmed this view, by declaring that, in his opinion, Shah 
Husein had really no intention to join the Emperor, 
llurnayiin having, at length, concurred in this opinion, 
the siege of Bheker was resolved upon, and immediately 
begun. When Shah Ilusein was told that the Emperor 
had laid siege to Bheker, which, as well as Sehwan, lie 
had placed in the best posture of defence, he is said to 
have remarked, that he felt quite at ease on that sub¬ 
ject; for that Ilumayun would not give up the delicious 
garden in which he dwelt, to go to watch the operations 
of the siege in the camp over against Bheker; and that 
his amirs never would take the place ; a prediction which 
was fully verified.* 

From the time that the imperial camp reached Bohri, 
multitudes from different quarters seem to have flocked 



* Akbcnt'mia, f. Iff ; 'fob. Ak!>. 3.Q. ; Jouher, 2 —[)■; TaiiLh-c-SJnil. 

ff. 1.51; 152. ; Tar. Niz. ft’. 188, if 154, 15J. 
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jin it. The contest in Hindustan had not been 
i no rely between two individuals, Humayun and Sliii 
Shah; it was between two different races, the Turks 
and Afghans. When the Emperor and his family were 
expelled, there was no longer any safety in that country 
for his countrymen and adherents. Some accounts 
make the numbei’ of persons of every age and sex, who 
ri<Sw joined the camp, amount to two hundred thousand, 
which has an air of exaggeration.* The influx of a. 
very great multitude, however, into a country not 
extensively fertile or well cultivated, and the measures 
resorted to by Shah Ilusein for destroying the grain, 
°r preventing its transport to the army, joined lo a 
bad season, soon aggravated the scarcity, which had 
prevailed from the first, into a famine, so that, all arouiif 
bheker, numbers began to perish of liungei.j ie 
Emperor opened his treasury to supply the wants of 
bis followers, hut every thing speedily rose to an ex¬ 
orbitant price. ,, . . 

Humayun bad wasted much valuable time, in hopes 
°f procuring a favourable answer from Shah ilusein. 
Mk brother Hindal Mirza had repeatedly asked lus 
permission to attack and occupy the rich province^ 
Seliwdn, but was not allowed, that no interruption 
might be offered to the success of the negocmtion, which 
ibc Emperor had so much at heart. That o stac c 
being now removed, Hindal was at, length lUitlionzci 
to reduce the district, and informed that the Emperor 
bimself Avould soon visit his camp. Shah Ilusein, pur- 
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suiny the same policy as lie had done in regard to 
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Choker, had fortified the town of Sehwdn, and now 
ordered the whole surrounding country to be imd 
} Va »te. Humayun, alarmed by some intimations that >> 
bad reached him, of Hindal’s having a design to desert of 
b'oin him, and march to Kandahar, quitted ioi a & ioit 
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time the gardens of Bdberld, in which he had now spent 
five or six months, and leaving his army to continue 
the blockade of Bheker, proceeded by Ddrbila, where 
he visited the camp of his cousin, Yddgdr Nasir Mirza, 
and stayed two days. Three days afterwards he reached 
Pater, which lies about twenty miles west of the Indus, 
and was met by his brother Hindal. 

This visit to Pater is chiefly remarkable for Hu- 
mdyun’s marriage at that place to the mother of the 
illustrious Akber. During the festivities that attended 
the Emperor’s arrival, Hindal’s mother, Dilddr Begum, 
gave a grand entertainment, to which all the ladies of 
the court were invited; and among them was Hamfda, 
then only fourteen, the daughter of Sheikh Ali Akber 
Jdmi, Hindal’s preceptor. Humdyun, captivated with 
her appearance, inquired if she was yet betrothed; and 
being told that she had been promised, but that the 
ceremony of betrothment had not yet taken place-, 
“ Then,” said the Emperor, “ I will marry her.” Hindal, 
much offended, observed to his brother, that he had 
supposed that his Majesty's visit to Pater had been to 
do him honour, and not to look out for a young bride ; 
but that, it the Emperor persisted in doing any thing so 
unbecoming, he must quit his Majesty’s service. Dilddr 
Begum, who overheard this altercation, interposed, 
reproved her son, and attempted to settle the dispute. 
But, as Hindal refused to apologise for the unseemly 
language he had used, Humdyun left the house in high 
displeasure, and went on board of a boat. Dilddr, 
however, followed the Emperor, prevailed upon him to 
return back, made up the quarrel between the brothers, 
and next day gave a nuptial banquet, when the young 
lady* was married, and delivered to the Emperor, with 


* HamWa wa of the family of Her style after her marriage was 
Zltiodch-f il Ahmed J6iii,at debraunl Hazret Mamm-rnakani, Humuta 
taint; Kholaset-ul-Towiu lkh, f. S6l. Ii.»nu Begum; Tar. Niz. f. 1 
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... dossing. A few days after this event, HindaTs 
camp having become unhealthy, and a great mortality 
prevailing, Humayun left it with his suite, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Indus, where he embarked, and sailed up 
the river to Bheker.* 

He found his army in great distress; but the evil did 
not terminate there. The signs of ruin and desolation 
■which appeared on every side, joined to the recent 
quarrel, determined Hindal, who had long ceased to 
s prve his brother with much zeal, to come to the resolu¬ 
tion of separating from him. For some time past 
tlindal Mirza had been urged by Keracha Khan, Ktim- 
run’s governor of Kandahar, to repair to that capital, 
nnd to assume the sovereignty in the kingdom.f 1 n 
these views he was encouraged by k adgar Xasir 
Mirza, his cousin and brother-in-law, his great adviser*, 
■who agreed to follow him in the adventure. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Hindal having collected all his force, do- 
camped, and took the road to Kandahdr; at the same 
time writing to Yadgdr that he would wait for him on 
the route, and entreating him to lose no time in forming 
a junction. 

The news of this movement of Hindal, with informa- 
taon of the designs of Yddgdr, reached Humayun on 
the 8th of September 1541, and led him to apprehend 
t|'e total ruin of his affairs. He hurried, in alarm, to 
the house of Mir Abul Bakd, his intimate friend, a man 
cf science, and of great weight and influence, both from 
* Us personal character, and as being descended of a holy 
tainily; and, after a long conference, despatched him to 
Us ° his endeavours to brim: to an accommodation 


Yud«w 
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ir Ndsir, who was at that moment encamped 
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about ten kos off, on the opposite bank of the river.'' 
Abul Bakd was successful, and concluded a treaty with 
the Mirza, who agreed to recross the river, and wait 
upon Humdyun; to remain steady to his interests; 
and, thenceforward, to do him faithful and active service. 
The return he was to receive, for thus adhering to his 
allegiance, shows the difficulties to which Humdyun was 
reduced ; when the Emperor reached Kabul, he was to 
give up to Yiklgar, Ghazni, Cliirkh, and the district of 
Lohger, territories which Bdber had assigned to the 
Mirza’s mother, for her support; and, when Hindustan 
was once again recovered, one third of it was to be 
Hi ndal’s portion. Next day the Mir, having completed 
his mission, was crossing the river on his way back 
to llohri, when the Bheker menf, informed of his 
mission, and desirous to intercept him, sent out a 
vessel manned with a strong party, who discharged 
showers of arrows into his boat. The Mir received 
several mortal wounds, of which he expired on the 
following day. Humayun was deeply affected by this 
misfortune, and gave loud vent to his sorrow, declaring 
that neither the ingratitude of his brothers, nor the 
treachery of his adherents, nor any of the numerous 
calamities that had assailed him, had ever unmanned 
him so much as the loss of this faithful friend. Yadgar 
Nasir Mirza crossed the river about a week after, and 
having ratified the agreement, returned back to his 
camp. 

At the same time Ilumayun dismissed Sheikh Mirak, 
Shah Huscili’s envoy, with directions to inform his 
master that the Emperor agreed to all his proposals, 
but expected tltat he would evince his duty and alle¬ 
giance, by repairing to the presence J ; a test to which, 

* Tar. Bed. f. 170. beri, f. 1.02. , Tar. Niz. f. ISy. ; 

f They are said to have been Tailkh-e Sind, ff. 157,138.; Jiouber, 
Doulal-fthaliis and Harghdiiin. p, ')<). ; Tar. Bed, ff. 17^> 

;j; Akbernama, f. ; Tab. Ak- 
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te of numerous promises, the wary Arghun had no 
intention of submitting. 

The Emperor’s affairs were now in such a situation 
that his ruin seemed inevitable, unless something de¬ 
cisive could be achieved; and nothing appeared. so 
likely to afford relief as an attack on latta. Leaving 
Y&dg&r Ndsil' in the government of Upper Sind, there ¬ 
fore, with directions to prosecute the blockade of 
fdicker, Humdyun proceeded down the river about the 
°ud of September. He had not advanccu far, when, 
numbers of his people left him, and went to the camp 
ot \ ddgar, who showed no disposition to send them 
tack. Humdyun, however, held on in his course along 
ftc Indus, and on the 6th of November reached the 
v icinity of Sehwdn. 

The province of Sehwdn, which by historians is often 
called also Siwi and Siwistdn, is bounded on the east- by 
Hie Indus, on tlie west by the Lai licit mountains, and on 
5 h '' south by the Lakki range, which runs in upon the 
Wus. It is watered in its whole, extent by a branch 
of that river, called the Aral, which comes down to it 
Ldrkhdna. Canals from this branch water the 
intersecting tlie country in all directions, while, 
011 tlie west, many streams descend from the hills. I t is 
Consequently a well watered, fertile, and prosperous 
dtle province. The town of Sehwdn, which also, like 
tlie province, is often called Sfwi and Siwistdn, stands 
a rising ground, close to tlie Lakki hills, on the 
yanks of the Aral, somewhat above where it rejoins the 
; ha >i3. It is commanded by a castle, built on an nrti- 
lCl «l mound of earth about sixty feet high, surrounded 
lj 3' a strong brick wall that rises from the level of the 
S r °>md below. The Lakki hills, which exclude the 
r cfreshing breezes from the ocean, render tlie climate 

' X S enid y sultry.* . 

''hen Ilumayun arrived near Sell wan, a purfy oi ius 

* »«•(• hurnea’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 1-7- -W. - -1. 
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troops attacked a body of the enemy, who had issued 
from the fort, defeated them, and drove them back 
within the walls. Flushed with success, the victors 
came on board of the Emperor’s ship, and represented 
to him that it would be an easy matter to take the 
town, which would give them the command of all the 
surrounding country. With too great facility he en¬ 
tered into their views, suspending the march against 
Tatta, and immediately laid siege to Sehwan. He pro¬ 
bably imagined that it would occasion a delay of but a 
few days; but here Shah Husein had pursued the same 
wise policy as elsewhere. He had placed a strong 
garrison, and a number of his ablest officers, in the 
fort. The country around was reduced to a waste, and 
the inhabitants and cattle driven away. Even before 
the Emperor’s arrival, the garrison had unsparingly 
destroyed all the gardens, garden-houses and other 
buildings, in the suburbs or near the place. Batteries 
were, however, constructed by the invaders, and opera¬ 
tions begun and carried on with such vigour that the 
gan’ison began to be straitened.* 

Mfrza Shah Husein, who had watched the danger as 
it approached his capital, thought it now time to com¬ 
mence active operations, and marched from Tatta to 
Sen f, a town on the right bank of the river, not far 
from the imperial camp; where he entrenched himself 
and collected a flotilla of ships and boats. He nomi¬ 
nated Mir Alika Arglifin, a tribesman of his own, to 
the command of Sehwan, and ordered him to proceed 
to strengthen the garrison. Mir Mika, seizing a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, passed with his men through the 
camp of the besiegers, near the baz&r, and was not dis¬ 
covered to be an enemy till he had safely entered the 
place, llumdyun upon this ordered a mine to be run, 

* Akbernatrm and Tar. Nizami, having at present a population of 
and Jouhcr, as above. about 2000. Burnes, i. p. 250. 

| Burnes speaks of Sen as a town 
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i approaches made with more vigour than ever.* In chap. r. 
a short time, the mine being fired, a portion of the wall Skct - k 
jvas thrown down; but, to the disappointment of the 
besiegers, as they were preparing to mount the breach, 

Was found that a new Avail had been run up behind 
U ‘ Husein, meanwhile, completely liindered all 

provisions from reaching the imperial camp, either by 
; le r * ver or hy land. Parties of his troops ranged the 
country on every side; and want, despondency, and 
discomfiture seemed everywhere to attend the invaders. 

hey found the Arglnins brave, and Avell equipped, and 
P cntifully supplied with all the munitions of war, while 
^leir own store of gunpoAvder began to fail, and they 
^ eie unable to command the implements necessary for 
drying on a siege which, contrary to their expecta- 
n ? n> Was protracted for some months. To add to their 
a ‘ Us ] er 3; the country Avas overflowed as the river rose; 

disease began to rage. The soldiers, who were 
tl Ulout bread, Avere supported chiefly on the flesh of 
camp cattle, which they Avere forced to kill in order 

suff U ^ ply t * lcar necess ^ies; but, seeing no end to their 
g ciings, they lost heart, and deserted in numbers. 

A V ,r WaS , t,ie P ressure of mi sery, that their example n^rtw, 
graduall y followed by several officers; and, ere 
^o]T 110t a ^ ew even °l' the more eminent of the cam r- 
soj,. es absconded, among whom Mir Taher is specified ; 
f a , e °* them joining Shah llusein, who gave them a 
to in, le reception, while others found their Avay back 
to . f er to \ Aclgiir Ndsir Mirza, Avhoin they instigated 
afj? * C 0u ^ without delay to Kaudahdr, representing 
r, rs ,tl Sind as utterly desnernte. 
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fident that by such an attack he could discomfit his 
army. But daring enterprises do not suit dispirited 
troops; and the Emperor found none of his chiefs dis¬ 
posed to join in the adventure. 

\ ddgar IS asir Mlrza, when left to continue the block¬ 
ade of Bheker, had crossed over from the right bank of 
the river, and taken up his quarters in Rohri. The 
harvest that year suffered from the severity of the 
season, and from the ravages of hostile troops; yet his 
army had increased in strength. The fort of Bheker, 
as we have seen, is placed on an island in the Indus, 
where it occupies a very picturesque and a very im¬ 
portant situation. It has opposite to it the town of 
Rohri, on the left bank of the river, and what is now 
the town of Sakar on the right bank. The river, which 
is here eight hundred yards wide, rolls past the island 
in two streams; the one four hundred, the other three 
liundred-and-fifty yards broad. “ The waters lash the 
rocks which confine them, with noise and violence.” 
“ The town of Rori, which faces Bakkar, stands on a 
precipice of flint forty feet high ; and some of its houses, 
which are lofty, overhang the Indus. The inhabitants 
of these can draw up water from their windows; but a 
road cut in the rock supplies the citizens with this ne¬ 
cessary of life, without risking their lives. The opposite 
bank of Sakkar is not precipitous like that of Rori.” ' 
The garrison of Bheker, who were not disposed to be 
cooped up without making some active efforts to annoy the 
besiegers, made two different sallies upon Yadgar Nasir 
M irza, and twice surprised and cut off a number of his 
troops. A third time they landed from their boats, but 
were met by the Mirza’s men, and a regular action 
ensued in the sandy plain by the river side, not far from 
the town. 1 he advantage remained with the besiegers. 
1 hree or four hundred of the assailants were left dead 
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the field ; some were driven into the river, where 
hey perished, while others succeeded in reaching their 
+ ,oats > and regained the fort. This repulse put an end 
these sallies.* 

^Vhen Ilumdyun found that his difficulties were in- 
leasing, and that he was hemmed in on every side by 
‘ iah Husein’s operations, he had written to Hindal, 
^rnestly entreating him to make a diversion in his 
av our, by marching down towards that, prince, who 
“°uld not dare to face him in the field; he added, that 
10 was himself prevented from making such a move- 
h ient, by the certainty that the fort, during his absence, 
receive all manner of supplies, so that the whole 
a J our of the siege 'would be thrown away. In consc¬ 
ience of this demand, Yddgdr despatched a trifling 
i j y °f 150 horse, under Terdi Beg, to his assistance, 
•'it it was too late for such a force to be of any 

service. 

1 adgdr Ndsir Mirza had, before this, begun to play 
^ double part. Shah Husein, who was no stranger to 
5 J)1| ibitious views, seized upon the present crisis, 
of £tho affairs of Ilumdyun were depressed, and those 
p } ^4gar in some degree prosperous, as holding out a 
^vourable opportunity for withdrawing him from his 
e giance to his sovereign. He had for some time cn- 
b^.ged \ ddgdr in a private correspondence, and now 
^puted Baba-kuli, his seal-bearer, to complete the 
v ;^i ; ition. bhah Husein offered to acknowledge 
. a dgdr as Emperor, to read the klmtba in his name, to 
bun Ids daughter in marriage, with all his trea- 
Oo which was supposed to be very great, and, to 
. /ln plete the whole, the succession to the throne of 
* as ber dower. It was artfully represented to the 
h a j Za ’ that, though Shah Husein, who was now aged, 
n ° near relation left to soothe and comfort his 
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dining years, he was not, however, disposed to resign 
the reins of government while he lived: but that it 
was not necessary for Yadgar to wait the uncertain 
period of his death, before he ascended a throne: that, 
with the assistance of his father-in-law, he might easily 
conquer Gujrat, of which he should be put in imme¬ 
diate possession: while the whole territory of Tati a 
would fall to him in the course of nature, on the de¬ 
mise of the Mrrza. Yadgar’s constancy was not prooi 
against these magnificent offers, and he joyfully acceded 
to the conditions proposed to him. But as he was not 
yet ready openly to declare himself, and as it was of 
consequence to amuse the Emperor, he sent forward his 
camp equipage one march from Eohri, as if lie were 
preparing instantly to set out to join him. 

Meanwhile, Humayun, whose difficulties were daily 
increasing, despatched Abdal Ghafur, an officer of his 
household*, to hasten Yadgar Mirza’s motions. But 
the Mirza, having learned from the envoy the disabled 
state of the Emperor’s army, and believing that he had 
now nothing to dread from his resentment, ordered the 
tents back to the city. It was at this crisis that, at the 
desire of the Arghun prince, he seized a ship that was 
on its way down the river, loaded with grain and pro¬ 
visions for the supply of the famished camp, and deli¬ 
vered it into the hands of Shah Husein, who put tlm 
crew to death. 

Shah Husein, relieved from the fear of any trouble' 
some diversion, by his understanding with Yfidga 1 ' 
Muza, was now enabled to bend his undivided force 
against the Emperor: and news soon reached the camp 
of Humdyun, that the Arghun was on his way up the 
river with a fleet of boats, in which was embarked 11 
large body of troops, for the purpose of cutting off the 
Emperor’s retreat. This intelligence was speedily fol* 
lowed by the astounding information, that the enemy 
* He was Mir-Mai. 
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was required for tlie use of liis Majesty’s wives and 
children. Terdi Beg, offended at the insolence of his 
manner, called him a contemptible fellow.* “ Not more 
So than yourself,” retorted the chamberlain; on which 
the Beg raised his horsewhip, and struck him. The 
c hamberlain instantly drew his sword, and aimed a 
stroke, which luckily fell on the pummel of the Beg’s 
saddle; when the bystanders interposed. What followed 
18 illustrative of oriental manners. The Emperor, on 
being informed of this occurrence, was much concerned. 
“Ut as Terdi Beg was a man of high rank and consider’- 
atipn, he made the offending Agha be taken to that 
Nobleman, his hands tied with a kerchief. Terdi Beg, 
°u seeing this proof of the Emperor’s attention to his 
'''''lings, immediately untied the kerchief, seated the 
Agha, in the most respectful and courteous manner, 
H ' s 'dc him, presented him with a rich dress and a horse, 
u, 'd apologised for what had passed, t 

■ lie Emperor gained the left bank of the Tndus in 
safety, but his dangers were not yet over. Yadg.ir 
Msir, distressed and alarmed at his unwished-for re- 
tu, -'u, before he was ready for open revolt, in order to 
JUa ke a show of fidelity, pushed on against a party of 
Shah Husein’s men, who had landed on the bank of the 
bver not far below, killed some, made others prisoners, 
:ir> d forced the rest to take refuge in their boats. He 
then returned in triumph to the Emperor, and laid the 
J( ads of the slain at his feet. Shah Rusein now halted 
*y the river, and quietly watched the progress of 
ev ents. 

Though Yddgiir treated the Emperor with every ex- 
0l ' ; 'al demonstration of respect, Humdyun, though In. 
| Uu de no complaints to him of what was past, could n> t 
,n lp perceiving the change that had taken place in his 
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conduct. .The Mirza still continued liis secret corre¬ 
spondence with Shah Tlusein, who insisted that he 
should give up the two zemindars, who had .pointed 
out the boats, in which the Emperor crossed. These 
men, getting some intimation of their danger, fled to 
Humayun’s camp. Yadgar requested him to deliver 
them up, under pretence that he had to settle accounts 
with them for the revenue of their lands, which lay in 
his district, and were in arrear. The Emperor sent 
them with a guard, who had orders to bring them back, 
as soon as their accounts were arranged. But no sooner 
had they arrived, than Yadgar took them by force from 
the guards, and delivered them up to Shah Husein.* 
Soon after this outrage, he openly assumed a hostile 
countenance, and never afterwards returned to his 
allegiance. 

Ilumayun, who by the late events was depi'ived of 
such stores as he had previously possessed, and who was 
in a country where famine raged, procured, witli much 
difliculty, from Y ftdgdr Nasir a scanty supply of grain, 
which, was soon consumed. In this exigency, com¬ 
pelled by want, he sent an application by Terdi Beg 
and some others of his chief officers, to Sultan Mahmiid 
Bhekeri, the enemy whom he was besieging. Mahmud 
received the deputation with every honour, presented 
them with dresses, and gave each of them a sum of 
money, and a portion of grain. He then called a council, 
at which various opinions were given, but, in conclu¬ 
sion, he sent the Emperor three hundred loads of grain 
for the use of his household. 

But this small provision was soon expended. The 
camp oilowers and people oi the bazar, scenic this uni¬ 
versal distress, gradually went off, and such of llu- 
mdyun s troops as did not desert to Y adgdr were com- 

* Tab. Abb. f. 154.; Tar. Nk. the first instance, to have been sent 
f. 1 'JO. The zemindars appear, in into the castle of Bheker. 
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from the increasing destitution, to separate, and 
scatter themselves in small parties over the country, 
in every direction, in search of food; in which disor¬ 
ganized state they were attacked, and numbers of them 
put to death by the inhabitants. Wherever they had 
any opportunity of coming to action, they uniformly 
maintained their superiority: but with hunger aud want 
it was impossible to contend; and the brave veterans 
whitened the plains of Bheker with their bones.* Some 
of them were fortunate enough to make good their way 
to the surrounding countries, and even the highest of 
the Emperor’s officers, such as Kasim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek, went over to Yadg&r, who spared neither pro¬ 
mises nor threats to induce Humayun’s remaining fol¬ 
lowers to abandon their master. When he saw them 
reduced to the last extremity, he sent them an express 
and open invitation to desert, adding that, as for such 
as remained in the camp till morning, their “blood 
must be on their own heads.” 

“ After this,” says the narrative of the ewer-bearer, 
“ news was brought that Fazael Beg (who had deserted 
the day before), intended to seduce his brother Monaim 
Beg to leave the camp. The Emperor, hearing of this, 
said, ‘ Let him come, and he shall meet with his deserts.’ 
Having, however, heard that Monaim Beg and Terdi 
Beg wished to escape, the Emperor sat up the whole 
night, watching, while these two attended him. When 
it was morning, his Majesty went to the bath, and 
desired them to wait his return. No sooner was lie 
gone than the two Begs ran to their horses. Roushen 
Beg, the wardrobe-keeper f, hastened to inform the 
Emperor that they were going away, lie was sent 
to call them back, but they did not mind him; so that, 
•die Emperor was himself compelled to run and recall 
them. Seeing no remedy, they came back. Monaim 
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Beg was ordered into custody, and Terdi Bog fount 
himself obliged to remain.”* 

It was impossible for Humayun long to exist under 
such painful circumstances. He daily discovered new 
instances of Yadgdr’s hostility; but such were the 
difficulties of his situation, that his only chance of ac¬ 
complishing any thing depended on the junction of the 
Mirza’s forces with his own few and exhausted fol¬ 
lowers. The Mirza, however, who cherished very dif¬ 
ferent views, had no disposition to meet his wishes. 
He even, at one time, issued out of Rohri, of which he 
retained possession, intending to attack the imperial 
camp, and thus finish the contest at one blow. 
Humayun no sooner heard of his hostile approach than 
he di’ew up his remaining adherents, resolved to sell 
his life dear. In the meanwhile, however, Ildshem 
Beg, a trusty and faithful officer of the Mirza, over 
whom he had great influence, hearing of his intentions, 
galloped out of the town after him, seized the reins of 
his horse, reproaching him with his guilty and impo¬ 
litic proceedings, and succeeded in making him return 
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back to Rohri.* 

Worn out with fatigue, disappointment, and uncer¬ 
tainty, and deprived even of hope, the mind of Humayun 
began to sink under the pressure, afid he spoke of 
making the pilgrimage of Mekka, aud of adopting a life 
of piety and seclusion. From this purpose he was 
diverted by the persuasions and entreaties of the few 
servants who had followed him in all his changes of 
fortune, who still continued attached to him, and even 
now clung to the hope of gaining rank and riches 
through his means. With tears they entreated him to 
resign all such thoughts, and to make one more attempt 


* Jouher's Mem. c. 9* ^ f Tabak. Akbcri, f. 154. 

Tab. Akb. f. 151., and Tai Bed. 
f. ISO. 
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back fortune to bis banners, by marching into 
the territories of Malcleo, the R&i of Jiidpiir or Marwdr* 

Maldeo was, at this time, the most powerful of all £^ trc,ts 
the Rajput sovereigns. He was possessed of great n^rtof 
wealth and a very large army, and had added to his 
hereditary dominions by extending his sway over 
several of the neighbouring states. He had repeatedly 
sent to invite Humayun into his country*, professing 
the most devoted attachment, and offering to support 
his cause with an army of twenty thousand Rajputs. 

Hie Emperor’s followers flattered him with the belief 
that Maldeo would be delighted at such an opportunity 
of meriting his Majesty’s gratitude, and that his affairs 
might still take a favourable turn. Yielding to their 
entreaties, and indeed at a loss what else to do, he 
finally determined to follow their advice. He made a 
last effort, however, to work upon Y adg&r to join him, 
hut found all his endeavours ineffectual. AYith a heavy 
heart, he, therefore, resolved to abandon Sind, and to 
try his fortune in the deserts ot Rajput&na.y 



Sect. I. 


* The Tarikh-e Sind states that 
at this very time, Ilumayun received 
a letter of invitation from Vlaldeo 
hims‘j]f 5 f. 161., and Nizara-ed-dm 
Affirms that he promised to assist 
him in the conquest of Hindustan, 
Tar. Ni z . £ igi, and Tar. Bed. 
f - 180. 


t For the lat< r transactions in 
Sind, see Akbernama, f. 50. Ta- 
bakat-e Akberi, if. 153, 154.; Tar. 
Nizami, ft'. 189—192.; Tar. Sind, 
ft'. 157—l6l.; Tar. Bed&uni, f.l79> 
ISO. ; Khol&set~ul Towarikh, f. 
261.; Jouher’s Sth and 9th chap¬ 
ters. 
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uodK v. When Humayun found that lie could no longer re- 
A.W 7542 . ma * n * n &ind with safety, he determined to accept the 
Mm ji vt invitation that had repeatedly been sent him by Maldeo, 

and set out, with the intention of marching to Jtfdptir. 
But as the direct road from Bheker to that place, through 
the desert, was too dangerous and difficult to be at- 
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pted, lie resolved to take the more circuitous but 
practicable road by Uch. With this purpose, leaving 
Itohri on the 7th of May, he marched up the left bank 
°f the Indus, and soon reached the village of Aru. This 
was on the route of the caravans, and grain and other 
articles passed through it, to and from Jeselmir and the 
neighbouring countries. No sooner did the merchants 
hear of Humayun’s approach, than, dreading the pillage 
that must follow the arrival of a famishing army, they 
loaded their camels, and pushed away into the desert, 
with such of their property as they were able to remove, 
^jut a sufficient quantity of grain and other provisions 
remained, and was seized, to enable the little camp to 
pass their time at Aru in what to them had become a 
great novelty and enjoyment, an abundance of the 
common necessaries of life.* Setting off again in the 
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^ * Some anecdotes related by the 
Emperor’s ewer-bearer throw as much 
. on his character as the more 
important events of his reign, and 
*1° not represent it unfavourably. 
‘ On one occasion,” says he, ts his 
Majesty’s water-bottle was empty. 

therefore, asked his humble 
savant Jouher Aftabchi, if he had 
an y water in the ewer. His humble 
^rvant replied, f There is water.’ 
J be Emperor said, ‘ Pour it into 
111 y bottle.’ What water I had, 
^ poured into the bottle, adding, 
6 What a horrid country this is, 
where one cannot get even water, 
a ml as we are now travelling at 
n *ght, should I be separated from 
>our Majesty, I shall perish for 
' v mt of something to drink/ I 
then poured a small quantity of the 
' v ’ater back into the ewer. The 
hmperor signified his approbation, 
^ying, < That will be enough for 
you/ 

<( In the morning, we fortunately 
c mne to a small lake, and encamped. 

go happened that 1 had gone to 


the other side of it, when a deer 
was roused from the jungle, and ran 
through the camp. Although many 
persons struck at it, it passed them 
and entered the lake. When his 
Majesty w*as told, he came out, with 
an intention of following the animal, 
and said, c I w-ould be glad if it 
could be taken/ He then happened 
to observe me, and said, c There 
is a man on the other side of the 
water : call out to him and say, the 
deer is gone hence, take it if you 
can.’ They did so. When the 
humble Jouher haw the deer coming, 
he quickly threw himself into the 
water, exclaiming, ‘ One leg for 
me.’ His Majesty said, f It is 
well,* the other three he claimed for 
himself. The deer was swimming, 
and its strength failed. 1 seized 
and kept hold of it, till Sheikh At. a 
Beg was ordered to kill it. Fateh 
Ata (or Allah) t une up, and out its 
throat, as ordered. Tin y earned it 
to the Emperor, who ordered one of 
the fore quarters to be given to me ; 
and I accordingly received it, as he 
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afternoon, they were exposed to considerable privations 
before they reached Mhow, where the Bheker territory 
ended. The same was the case after leaving that 
town, while they continued their route upwards, through 
a parched and barren tract, in which they had much to 
endure from want of every description, but especially 
from want of water. After a few days’ march, however, 
they arrived at Uch, where they halted and spent about 
six weeks. 

The ruler of that country, Bakhshui Langa, on whom 
the Emperor, on his former passage through his domi¬ 
nions, had bestowed the sounding title of Khan-Je'nan, 
or Lord of the World, when now called upon to wait on 
the Emperor, or to send provisions for the supply of the 
camp, little pleased with the return of his uninvited 
guests, not only refused to render any assistance, but 
offered every obstruction to the people sent out to 
purchase supplies, so that whatever was procured was 
taken by force. Such was the general distress that the 
Emperor’s followers went out into the jungle, to gather 


the berries of such trees and shrubs as were in bearing, 
to assist in sustaining life. What was the number of 
persons that remained with Hum&yun at this time, we 
are not informed.* 

March to But this state of suffering could not be supported for 
J ' ru v:i1 ' ever. Even the scanty supply of fruits and seeds from 
the forest failed, and it was necessary to move.f At 


directed. Other two of the quarters 
were sent to the imperial kitchen, 
and the remaining one to the lady 
exalted as Mariam, Hamlda lianu 
l »egum ; who at that time was seven 
months gone with child of Akber.” 
Jouher, c. 9- See Stcvart’s Jouher, 
pp. 35, 36., which I have altered to 
bring it closer to the original text. 

* Jouher, c. 9* Jouher particu¬ 
larizes the Banker, or sanger, and 
the her trees as chiefly supplying 
them with sustenance. The laiter 


is a wild plum. With the former 
I am unacquainted. 

f An incident, recorded by Jou- 
her as occurring at this time, more 
resembles the cruel and tyrannical 
mockery of the princes of Europe 
in the middle ages, towards their 
Jewish subjects, than the usual ge¬ 
nerosity of ilumayun. Those who 
had been sent out to bring in the 
stragglers, ‘‘ returned, and reported 
that a Moghul, to whom the Em¬ 
peror wa- in debt, had fallen down 
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moment, a wandering derwish, who had just arrived 
rom Jeselmir, mentioned his having recently passed 
'he fort of Dersiwal, which belonged to Maldeo, and 
where lie had seen abundance of everything. Humdyun 
immediately issued orders t.o march into the desei't in 
that direction, and on arriving in the neighbourhood of 
>e fort, was fortunate enough to meet with an ample 
supply both of grain and water. Here he halted for 
three days, and Sheikh Ali, one of his Amirs, who had 
much influence with him, proposed to take the fort by 
surprise; a treacherous and impolitic proposition, which 
Humayun had the wisdom to reject, the more readily 
as it would have offended Maldeo. 

heaving Derawal about noon, after filling their water¬ 
ings, Ilumayun proceeded in the desert tract, in the 
direction of Ajinir and Bekanjr, and travelled till noon 
next day; when, finding water, they halted for the 
ru &ht. On the day following, they again set out at 
midday, travelled all that day and the night after, and 
next day till three in the afternoon, without coming to 
Water. About afternoon prayers, however, a pond of 
water was discovered to their great joy, when Humayun 
lighted, returned grateful thanks to God Almighty for 


from thirst, and was lying at the 
Point of death, with his son stand* 
ln R by him. His Mnjesty went up 
to him, and said, f If you give up 
m > r <kbt, I will give you a pitcher 
^ 'vater.’ The Moghul answered, 
Let me preserve my life. I give 
the debt for a pitcher of water/ 
pon this the Emperor took AIo- 
lla *m Beg as one witness of the 
a £ r ceiueut, MozefFer Beg Turko- 
as the second, and ltoushen 
. v °k& as the third. After they had 
^Glared themselves witnesses, the 
' n> pcror gave him his fill of water; 
the Moghul drank, and went 
^ the camp.” c. 10. The Mo- 
Khul Wag a 0 f Humayun ; 


his distress and danger arose from 
the fidelity with which he remained 
attached to his fallen fortunes; and 
the power which the Emperor em¬ 
ployed, as a prince, to the poor 
man’s injury, was given to be exer¬ 
cised for his advautage. The cool 
mockery of taking three men to wit¬ 
ness, in conformity to the muaul- 
man law. renders the incident only 
more disgusting. It required all 
the selfishness generated by early 
indulgence and servility, to recon¬ 
cile the moat common .mind to so 
mean an abuse of power. VeL ho¬ 
nest .Toulier relates it with glee as a 
good story, and the Emperor him 
self certainly thought it so. 
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is merciful protection, and halted. 1 He ordered 
a 15.-0 water-bags to be filled, and sent back on his own horses 
to afford relief to such as had fallen behind, and were 
perishing for thirst, and to bring them into the camp. 
Such as were still alive were supplied with watei, and 
brought in. The dead they buried. This station seems 
to have been near Wdsilpiir, in the Bikanir territory. 
Rciriir. 17 . By the 31st of July, Humayun had advanced within 
Tottaii- twelve kos of Bikanir. Here he was joined by some 
kanfr and 0 f the stragglers of his army, who had contrived to 
territory, reach Bikanir, where they found the inhabitants very 
ill disposed towards them. As it was of the utmost 
consequence to ascertain the sentiments of Maldeo, Mu’ 
Samanderf, in whose judgment the Emperor reposed 
entire confidence, was despatched to Jiidpur, to Maldeo s 
court. Meanwhile, the camp moved on to FiliidiJ, 
about thirty kos from Judpur, where it halted, and 
where the troops procured an abundant supply ot grain, 
and of every thing that could recruit them alter their 
toils and sufferings. 

MaMco The report made by Mir Samander on his return,- was 

io n thc Pie8 by no means favourable. He said that, whatever show 
Cim p. and professions of attachment Maldeo might have made, 
it was plain that they were totally insincere. About this 
time, a few trifling presents of fruit were sent to the 
camp by the Rajput prince. But new causes of sus¬ 
picion were discovered. The Emperor’s little party ap¬ 
proached the capital by short stages. A merchant had 
arrived in the camp, and, among other articles, ex¬ 
hibited for sale a large and valuable diamond. This 
excited inquiry. The man was found to be Sangai 
Nagdri, one of the Maldeo’s confidential officers. Hu- 
mftyun, who had no doubts of the real character of the 

* Akbern&na, £ 50. Tab. Akb. ISh'rSamander the envoy. Nizam-ed- 
f. 1 54f. ; Tar. Niz. f. 1 £> 1 . ; Jouher, dm Ahmed pays il was Atka Khan ; 
Ct jo. the Tarikhc Bed a uni, Anka Khan. 

| Abulfazl and Jouher both make J Or Behludi. 
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made him be told that such a diamond was fit 
only for a prince, and was to be gained by the sword, 
not purchased with money. 

Hurnayun, more dubious than ever of the disposition 
ol Maldeo, now deputed Shems-ed-dxn Muhammed Atkeh, 
to his court. But as there was a certainty that, in the 
present state of affairs, all his acts would be narrowly 
Watched, he, at the same time, despatched secretly into 
toe city one Rai-mal Soni, a goldsmith, and a man of 
observation. He was desired to mingle with the Raj¬ 
puts, and to use every endeavour to gain a farther in¬ 
sight into the Rdi’s intentions. He was directed to 


send back his remarks in writing if he found it safe to 
do so. But, if it appeared to be dangerous to commit 
them to writing, he was to communicate the result by 
a sign. If he thought Maldeo faithful, the messenger 
whom he sent back was to deliver his message, by taking- 
hold of all the fingers of one hand with the other; if 
treacherous, the messenger was to grasp the little 
finger only. 

As it happened, these precautions were not unneces- 
sary. The imperial camp had moved slowly two or 
three marches onward from Filiidi towards Judpiir, 
Maldeo’s capital, and the Rai had announced that a 
body of troops had left that city to meet the Emperor, 
and do him honour. Hurnayun was encamped on the 
banks of the Juki tank, when Rai-mal Soni’s messenger 
arrived. Being questioned what message he brought, 
be held up and grasped the little finger only. From 
‘bis it was concluded that. Maldeo was acting perfidi¬ 
ously ; and the report of spies led to the conclusion, that 
r he real object of the troops sent to meet them, was 
very different from the professed one. This view of 
matters was confirmed by a letter which reached the 
°arnp from one of the Emperor’s librarians, who, during 
Rio dispersion that had taken place when the Emperor 
Was driven from Hindustan, had sought refuge with 

vol. it. it 
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the Rdi, and now wrote, advising the Emperor to 
without delay out of his territory. Atkeh, the Em¬ 
peror’s envoy to Maldeo, had been carefully watched, so 
as to prevent his communicating any information to his 
master, and was, in reality, in a sort of free custod} r . 
Suspecting something wrong, however, and displeased 
with what he saw, he secretly left the city without 
taking leave, reached the camp, and confirmed the Em¬ 
peror in the belief of his danger. There was now no 
time for hesitation.* The Emperor, believing that 1 
Maldeo was bent upon his destruction, commanded a re-1 
trograde movement, and resolved instantly to proceed/ 
to Amerkot, by the route of Jeselmir. 

“ The real intentions of Maldeo,” says Abulfazl, “ re¬ 
main a matter of uncertainty. Some contend that he 
was, at first, really well inclined towards the Emperor; 
while others are as decided that his professions of service, 
and his humble letters were, from the first, wholly de¬ 
ceitful and false.” But the observations of Nizdm -ed- 
din Ahmed, perhaps the best historian of the period, 
seem to afford the real explanation of his conduct. 
When Hum&yun was expelled from Hindustan, and, 
Shir Shah extended his conquests on every side, the 
Afghdn and ll&jput princes were brought into a state 
of'collision. Maldeo, anxious to gain support against 
his powerful rival, invited Humdyun to his aid, as the 
most formidable enemy whom he could oppose to Shir 
Shah. But when the Rajput prince saw the Emperor 
arrive in his dominions with only a small number of 
followers, and they in the most destitute and miserable 
condition, and quite unfit to render him any succour; 
at the same time that Shir Shah, a body of whose troops 
were in the Nagor district, and threatened his frontier, 
had sent him ambassadors requiring him to seize and 

Akbernaina, f. 51.; Tabak. Ak- Ferislita, vol. li. p. 92.; Kholaset- 
beri, f. 154.; Tar. Niz. f. 191-; til Tcwarikh, f. 261. 

Jouher, c. 10.; Tar. Bed. f. 180.; 
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er up Iiumayun; urged by the promises and threats 
of the Afghan, and looking upon the affairs of the Em¬ 
peror as totally ruined, he departed from his original 
intentions, and altering his conduct, resolved to give 
nun up to his mortal foe. * 

When the camp was once more in motion to return 
hack, the Emperor sent out Roushen Beg and Shems- 
ed-din Muhamraed Atkeh, to seize and bring in some of 
fhe inhabitants of the country, to act as guides. They 
accordingly brought in two men f with their camels; 
the camels his Majesty ordered to be picketed with his 
°wn cattle, and the men to be placed in custody, and 
their swords taken from them. He made a Kazi, who 
was with him in camp, and knew their language, ex¬ 
plain to them, that no harm was meant them, and that 
they would be well rewarded for acting as guides to the 
camp. The men remonstrated, and said that they were 
poor villagers, and totally ignorant of the road to 
Amerkot. They were, however, detained, and, as is usual 


enough in such cases, treated as being spies, or as men 
who stubbornly and perversely concealed what they 
knew; and they were threatened to be put to death. 
Driven to despair, the men contrived to free themselves 
from custody, snatched a dagger and a knife from two 
°f the bystanders, and before any one was aware of 
danger, attacked and killed Tersiin Beg, who had charge 
°f them, and then rushing to where their own cattle 


Were tied up, stabbed them, as well as the other animals 
Picketed along with them, among which were a riding 
norse and mule of the Emperor’s; and so desperately did 
biese wretched men use their weapons, that they killed or 
Mortally wounded a n umber of men, women, and horses f, 


* Tar. Nizami, f. 191 . 
t The Tabakat says that those 
ln ° n were spies seized in the camp, 
aii d that 011 c of them was directed 
to f,e put to death to intimidai«> the 


other, f. 1 R5. The Tar. Bed. f. 180., 
also calls them spies. 

J They are said to have killed 
seventh on living beings, men, women, 
and cattle. 
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before the imperial attendants, who at length suroundetr 
them, could put them to death. 

This incident spread so much confusion and alarm 
over the camp, that several of the Emperor’s immediate 
servants spoke of retiring; several did secretly desert, 
and he had some trouble in keeping the great body ot 
his followers from dispersing. The little camp was, 
however, at last put in motion. As most of the Em¬ 
peror’s cattle had been slain *, and among the rest his 
riding horse, by these unfortunate men, his grooms 
went, and demanded several horses and camels of Terdi 
Beg, who gave a surly refusal. The Emperor, there¬ 
fore, mounting on a camel, began his march. As soon 
as Nadim Koka, who was on foot, leading a horse on 
which his mother was riding, observed the Emperor’s 
distress, he made his mother dismount, presented her 
horse to the Emperor, and seated her on the Emperor’s 
camel. 

As the road they now took was over a loose moving 
sand, where no water was to be found, they endured 
much distress; and, to add to their sufferings, reports 
were constantly brought in, that Maldeo was in pursuit, 
and his troops close at hand. Humayun, the better to 
cover his retreat, ordered Ishan Taimur Sultan, Terdi 
Beg, and Monaim Khan to take a party, and bring up 
the rear slowly and deliberately ; but if the enemy 
came near, then to attack them without hesitation. In 
this manner the whole moved on, and having passed 
Feliidi, reached Setelmir, in the Jcselmfr territory. 
But during the darkness of the night, the covei’ing 
part) lost the road, and separated from the main body ; 
and when morning broke, a suspicious body of men 
was descried at a distance, following in the track f of 
the retiring camp. 

? Jouln r says, he had only two consisted of three bodies of five him- 
horses and a mule left, dred men each. He is the only 

| Tab. Akb. f. 155 ; Tar. Bed. writer who gueRges at numbers. 
18!.; according to Jouher they 
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hen it Avas ascertained that they were enemies, such 
easures Avere adopted for Avarding otf the danger as 
circumstances allowed. The horses that Avere loaded, 
had their burdens transferred to camels; the ladies Avere 
dismounted, and their horses gh r en to such soldiers as 
Were marching on foot; so that a small troop of cavalry 
was hastily formed. It consisted of Sheikh Ali Beg, 
Derwish Koka and Ahmed, the father of the historian 
Nizdm-ed-din, Avith twenty*tAvo others, Avho, riding 
back, Avere fortunate enough to encounter the enemy 
as they Avere issuing through a narroAV valley or defile. 
Sheikh Ali, at the first shot, struck the leader of the 
enemy, avIio dropped lifeless on the ground; and mast 
of the arroAvs discharged by his little troop happening 
to take effect, and to wound some of their chief men, 
the enemy hastily turned, and rode off; but Avere pur¬ 
sued, many of them slain, and several camels taken very 
opportunely for the wanderers. Sheikh Ali now de- 
sii’ed Behbiid Chobdar (.a mace-bearer) to return, and 
inform the Emperor of their success. Behbiid, having 
cut off the heads of two of the enemy Avho had fallen, 
tied them to his saddle-girths, and, riding back, threw 
them doAvn exultingly before the Emperor, avIio re¬ 
ceived them as a fortunate omen, prostrated himself in 
thanksgiving and praise, and despatched him to recal 
the party. Sheikh Ali was desired still to bring up the 
tear, and, in a short time, the weary wanderers reached 
a Avell in which there Avas some AA r ater, and halted. * 

At the same time the party, that had lost their aviiv 
during the night, made their appearance, and joined 
them, bringing in a number of coavs and buffaloes, 
which they had seized in the Jeselmir country. This, 
with the other favourable events of the day, reneAvcd 
the drooping spirits of the fugitives, and they passed 
the night more comfortably than usual. 


* Akbernama. ami Tar. Nizami, as above, 
u 3 
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At this station two messengers, sent by the Raja 
Jeselmfr, met them. They complained, that the Em¬ 
peror had come into his country, with an armed force 
uninvited, and that, though no cows were allowed to be 
killed within his dominions, the Emperor’s people were 
seizing and slaughtering these sacred animals, an act 
most abhorrent from the religion and feelings of Hindus. 
They added that this could not be permitted, and that 
his subjects would obstruct the passage of the imperial 
camp, wherever it moved. A consultation was held, 
when it was resolved to detain the envoys without re¬ 
turning an answer, and, having taken a supply of water, 
t<> march forward on their dreary journey. 

They reached the neighbourhood of Jeselmir on the 
13th of August. The Raja, R&i Lankern, who was 
little pleased with their visit, had placed a body of men 
to keep them off from the tank, which lay without the 
walls of the town. Many of Humayun’s followers had 
already dropped down, worn out and exhausted by 
thirst and fatigue, in passing over the sandy desert. 
But, as the rest came up, they attacked the enemy, and 
after a contest of some hours, drove them away, but 
not without considerable loss on their own part. 1 he 
natives retreated into the fort. 

Advancing about five kos, they came upon a village, 
where they found abundance of grain and water, but 
no inhabitants. 

After this, they entered a country where the oases 
were fewer, and the desert more dry and desolate than 
tiny they had yet passed. To add to their distress, the 
Rai had ordered his son, Maldeo* to precede their 
march, and fill up the wells with sand, which he had 
done. They seem now to have gone on for three days 
before they met with water. At the end of their first 

The name of the Raja of Jud- stance that seems to have produced 
pur as well as of the son of the Rai confusion in the narrative of some 
of Jeselmlr, was Maldeo, a circura- historians of these transactions. 
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fch, about noon, they reached some wells. But no 
ater came up in any of the buckets that were let 
down. It was found, to their dismay, that they had 
been filled up. Compelled by necessity, they again 
moved forward. Towards evening prayers, they lound 
a well, and orders were issued that they should halt 
and rest, whether water was found in it, or not. The 
camels wpre ranged around the little camp, as a de- 
fence, anci} to guard against surprise, some men were 
appointed to make the rounds all night, on the outside 
of the enclosure. Hum&yun himself joined them in their 
watch, till Sheikh Ali besought him to take repose, and 
supplied his place. He was prevailed upon to consent 
to the exchange, and having lain down, went to sleep. 
On waking in the morning he found his sword half 
drawn from the scabbard, but was unable to discover 
by whom it had been done. * 

That day they, once more, proceeded on their toil¬ 
some journey, and, on the fourth day, at last reached 
four wells, one of which, however, was found to contain 
no water. The remaining three were given in charge 
to the chief Amirs. As the buckets had been removed, 
and none were to be found, an iron kettle was let down 
to supply the want. In this desert region, water is 
found only at a very great depth f, often six hundred 
feet from the surface. The rope which is fastened to 
the water-bag or bucket, is drawn by a camel, or by 
bullocks, which are of course at a great distance from 
the well, before the bucket comes to the top. In this 
instance, the distance was too great for the voice to be 
heard, so that it was necessary to strike a small drum, 
to give the camel driver notice to halt and case the 
rope, when the kettle came within reach. As soon as 
the first backet was seen at the top of the well, there 
Was a rush to seize it, and four or five persons, mad 
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with thirst, threw themselves at the same time upon it, 
so that the rope broke, and the vessel fell down into the 
well. On seeing this, the perishing expectants raised a 
shout of despair, and some in their agony plunged in 
after it. When the water at length began to be brought 
up, the crowds around strove and fought for it, and 
there was not found enough to supply them all. One 
well had been reserved for the imperial household, but 
the artisans of the court, who could not be supplied, 
went in a body and complained to Humayun, that 
Terdi Beg was supplying his horses and camels with 
water from his well, while they were dying of thirst.* 
The Emperor, riding up to the Beg, addressed him in 
Tiirki, his native tongue, and requested that he would 
allow his servants to draw water for themselves for one 
hour, to which the Beg agreed. The distress was, how¬ 
ever, unspeakable; many fell down and died, before they 
could get a drop to quench their burning thirst. 

At this time a son of the Rai made his appearance, 
bearing a white flag. When admitted to an audience, 
he complained that Humdyun had entered his father’s 
dominions in a hostile manner, but assured him that, 
had his coming been known, the Rai would have re¬ 
ceived him with every mark of hospitality. He com¬ 
plained of the excesses of the Empei'or’s followers, and 
of the confinement of the two messengers. He added 
that, if the Emperor would halt a short time where he 
was, a sufficient number of bullocks and buckets should 
be sent, to enable him to draw up the water. By the 
advice of Terdi Beg, the two envoys were released. 

Having ascertained that, at the next stage, there was 
only one well, the Emperor divided his little camp into 
three divisions, which he ordered to move forward on 
three successive days, so as to have the benefit of the 
water in turns. The first division was led by the Em- 

* Tar. Niz.f. 102.; Feiishta, vol. ii. p. 95 .; Jouher, c. 10. 
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jpeiror, attended by Terdi Beg and Ishdtt Taiinur Sultan; 
tbe next by Monaim Beg; the third by Sheikh Ali. 
i et, in spite of this precaution, the scarcity of water 
'vas severely felt, and numbers perished of thirst. We 
are told that, at this time, a part of the royal army, 
probably one of the three divisions, about mid-day, 
reached a pool of water, when the horses and camels, 
which for some days had had little or no water, could 
Hot be restrained from rushing into it, to appease their 
thirst, and drank to such excess, that many of them 
died. 

The Emperor had now arrived within ten kos of 
Amerkot *, but the nature of his reception there was 
probably still uncertain. Meanwhile, protracted misery 
had levelled all distinctions of rank, and, in some 
minds, had destroyed even the feelings of common 
courtesy. The horse of Roushen Beg having broken 
down on the march, he went and asked the Begum for 
the horse which he had given her. When notice of this 
AVas carried to Humayun, he alighted, sent his own 
horse to his wife, and after marching for some distance 
°n foot, mounted a camel belonging to the ewer- de¬ 
partment. After he had ridden in this way a couple of 
miles, Khalid Beg, the sou of Khw&ja Khalifa, hearing 
ivhat had occurred, rode up and presented his horse to 
I lumdyun, who continued on his course, and the samo 
day entered Amerkot, accompanied by only seven horse¬ 
men. Most of his followers dropped in, singly or by 
twos and threes, in the course of the day. 

The Rana f, from various circumstances, was well 
disposed towards Humdyun. As soon as the Emperor 
arrived, he sent his brother to wait upon him, to apo¬ 
logise for his not himself appearing that day, it not 
lieing a lucky one, but promising to attend him on 

* The Tabakdt calls Amerkot a called Rana, by the writers who 
hundred kos from Tatta. speak of him. 

t The ruler of Amerkot is usually 
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the day following. Next day the Rana, accordingly 
visited the Emperor, and explained to him his situation. 
He said that his principality was small and barren, but 
that he had two thousand horsemen of his own tribe of 
Sodhas, and that to them five thousand Samicha horse 
of his allies could be added, all ready to follow his Ma¬ 
jesty, and devoted, heart and hand, to his service; and 
that, assisted by these, the Emperor might conquer 
both Tatta and Bheker. The Emperor thanked the 
Rana for his ready zeal, and gave him to understand 
that, though unfortunately he did not himself at that 
moment possess the means of fitting out and paying his 
allies, he did not despair of speedily falling upon a 
method of acquiring them. 

The minute details of the Emperor’s conduct at this 
period have much in them that is curious and interest¬ 
ing, as exhibiting his sanguine and thoughtless temper. 
When the RAna retired, as Humayun possessed no 
change of apparel, he was compelled to undress that he 
might give his clothes to be washed, and, in the mean¬ 
while, sat down in his bathing-gown. A bird happened 
to fly into his tent. Struck with its appearance, he 
caused the door to be shut, and the bird was taken. He 
called for a pair of scissors, and having cut its wing, 
made a painter take its likenesss, after which he let it 
off into the desert. 

The historians of his reign tell us, that at this time, 
he borrowed a sum of money from Terdi Beg and some 
others of his followers. The mode in which this loan 
was effected, is not mentioned by these histoi’ians, but 
is described in all its particulars by his ewer-bearer with 
graphic simplicity, and is Highly characteristic of the 
shifts to which Humayun, in his difficulties, thought 
himself entitled to resort.* When he had told the 

* Abulfazl launches into an ex- him to resort to force. Nizain-ed- 
clamation against i crtli l>ej* and din Alimod, with more moderation, 
the Amirs, whose avarice compelled merely says that Humayun levied a 
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he had no money to pay mercenaries, though 
he believed that his Amirs had, one of his servants, 
Shah Muliamined Khorasdni, had hinted to him, that 
he knew perfectly well where the Amirs hid their 
valuables. To facilitate the search which he proposed 
taking, Iiumayun called a meeting of all his Amirs in 
his tent. When they were convened, he found some 
pretence for keeping them waiting, and in the mean¬ 
while privately despatched his servants along with Shah 
-duhammed, directing them to repair to the tents of 
the Amirs, to search for, and bring to him, all the 
money, and valuables, with every kind of plate or.ves¬ 
sels that were found there, the cooking kettles and 
dishes only excepted. They accordingly went, and 
broke open the portmanteaus and boxes of the Amirs, 
tore up the harness and stuffing of the travelling fur¬ 
niture of their camels, took out all the money, jewels, 
and costly clothes found in them, and brought them to 
bis Majesty. Of the money and valuables so found, he 
Restored one half to the owners, the other half he gave 
to his own servants and others. Of the clothes, two- 
thirds were restored to the owners, the remaining third 
being retained for the use of the imperial household. 
In this rather unprincely way, so disparaging to his 
nobles, he was enabled to make presents ot richly orna- 
. ffiented daggers, and of some money, to the liana and 
his sons.* 
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(masaadet) from them. 
— seems to have been a 

hardy old soldier, not much pleased 
*Uh the mode in which he saw a£- 
hdrs managed, and probably not 
^ r y conciliating in his manners, 
h'toin the constant demands made 
u pon him when distress occurred, 
an d the collisions thereby occa- 
**°ued, it may be inferred that, by 
foresight and attention, he kept his 
°' v n immediate followers and their 
Ut tle in tolerable order, and was 


benevolence 

fWri; II 


little satisfied with the unceremo¬ 
nious requisitions made upon him, 
in trying circumstances, to correct, 
at his risk and at his expense, the 
negligence and oversights of such 
as had not been equally provident. 
Such a man could hardly be in fa¬ 
vour with the retainers of a thought¬ 
less court. 

* For the transactions in the de¬ 
sert, see Akberndma, ff. 50, 51*; 
Tabakdt-e Akberi, Tar. 

Niz. f. 190—2 ; Jouhcr, c. 10, 
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Hum&yun remained about seven ■weeks at. Amen! 
to recruit and refresh himself and his exhausted fob 
lowers. During this time, he received every assistance 
from the It ana that his limited means allowed, and got 
some information of the transactions that had taken 
place in Sind, after his departure from Rohri. 

We have seen that Shah Ilusein Mirza, after forcing 
the Emperor to raise the siege of Sehwdn, had failed W 
his attempt to intercept him in his retreat. As long as 
he had any apprehensions of Humdyun, he continued 
to court Yddgar Ndsir Mirza, and to buoy up his ininu 
with the hopes of succeeding him in Sind, as his son-in- 
law, and even of placing him on the throne of Gnjrat 
and of Delhi itself. Yddgdr, lured by these promises, 
had treacherously renounced his allegiance to Humdyun, 
and, about the middle or end of April, had crossed over 
to Saker on the right bank of the river, and sent some 
of the cannon and guns belonging to his division into 
the fort of Bheker. Humayun had been compelled to 
leave llhori on the 7th of May, and, on the 10th, Shah 
Husein, having ascertained that he was really on his 
way to Uch, repaired to Bheker in person. The keen 
and sagacious, but stern and cruel, Arglnin examined 
every department, and the condition of every thing, 
with his own eyes. He sharply reprehended the gover¬ 
nor, Sultan Mahmiid Bhekeri, for the waste committed 
on the corn in the granaries, and especially for having 
employed it, to feed his own enemy. Determined to 
make an example, though unwilling to punish that 
nobleman personally, he impaled the probably innocent 
storekeeper before Mahmud’s gate. Malek and Uiner, 
the two chiefs who had assisted Humayun to cross the 
river, by discovering to him where some boats were 
sunk, and whom Yadgdr had basely seized and de¬ 
livered up, he commanded to be flayed alive before the 


li.; Tarikll-c Sind, ft'. Hi I — :i. ; Uedauni, ff. 180, 181. ; Kholdset-n 1 - 

Fcribhta, vol. ii. p. i )~—; Tar. Towarikh, f. 
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.Saker. After Humayun’s departure, the camp ^ap.^i. 

followers, and men of every class, who had been unable - 

to accompany the Emperor in his flight, scattered in 
consternation and despair over the surrounding country 


to 

Kandahar. 


turn a Lion ana aespair over me suiTuuuumg wuuuj . 

^ ddgar, whose importance was destroyed by the de- ^ght of 
parture of the Emperor, shared the fate of traitors who Mina 
cease to be necessary; he saw every promise made to 
him broken; and hardly two months had elapsed after 
Humdyun’s departure, before he was glad to flee from 
Sind *, and to take the road to Kandahar. He arrived 
Hear that city when K&mr&u was besieging Ilindal, and 
had reduced it to extremity. Yadgar accompanied 
Kdmran to Kdbul, whence that prince despatched am¬ 
bassadors to Shah Husein, to request that he would 


S( md back his sister Shehr-Bdnu Begum, Yddgdr’s Avife, 
Av 'ith her son Mirza Sanjer. The Arghun instantly 
implied, and sent them forward by the barren wastes 
«md Avild passes betAveen Sind and Kandahar, Avith every 
outward mark of honour; accompanied by a number of 
the stragglers and others AA r lio had separated from the 
Emperor in Sind, and still survived in that territory. 
Eut, says Abulfazl, he committed an error, intentional 
or not, in sending them through that desert tract, which 
E destitute both of Avater and forage, unprovided Avith 
sufficient supplies, so that numbers perished; and those 
Who reached the tOAvn of SMI, in addition to all their 


other sufferings, Avere seized Avith malignant fever, by 
Which, among others, the princess, was carried off, so 
that, of tAvo or three thousand persons who Avere in the 
Caravan, very feAV survived to reach Kandahar Shah Ber.'.nmns 
Eusein, having remained near Rohri till the middle of 
^uly, and put every thing in order, went down to 
Sohw&n t, where he staid a Avcek, to see that the 


* Jouher says, he was not al- bably as if lie had been a common 
*°Wod to leave Sind till he had paid traveller or merchant; Tar. Sind, 
1 shiihrukhi for every man, seven f. 163.; Joulier, c. 13. 

|W every came ] ) an d five for every f Akberndma, f. 56. 

* )0 i*se that accompanied him ; pro- 
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breaches and damage done to the walls were properly 
repaired, and then went on to Sen. 

While Hum&yun remained at Amerkot, he held con¬ 
sultations as to the course which it was most expedient 
for him to follow. It would appear that the Raja, Rdna 
Parsdd, had not been long in possession of his prin¬ 
cipality, and looked to the Emperor for assistance in 
maintaining himself against Jdni Beg, the chief who 
had been dispossessed, as well as for taking revenge on 
Shall Husein, who had put his father to death. The 
Rdna strongly recommended an invasion of Lower Sind, 
and, as the first step towards that attempt, an inroad 
into Jun, the inhabitants of which, being ill-affected to 
the Arghuns, would certainly join the invaders. The 
small and barren district of Amerkot was not a fit place 
for the lengthened residence of a prince like Ilumayun. 
It was accordingly resolved to march towards Jun with 
their united forces. And the Raja, having been pre¬ 
vailed upon to withdraw his people from the castle of 
Amerkot, the Emperor, on the llth of October, placed 
in it Hamida Bdnu Begum and the rest of his family} 
with such attendants as he could spare, under the 
charge of Khwaja Moazem, Hamida’s brother, and him¬ 
self set out on his expedition. Four days after, on 
Sunday the I5th of October, in this solitary castle, sur¬ 
rounded on every side by sandy deserts, Hamida Bdm^ 
B' gum gave birth to a prince, who was afterwards tq> 
be the Emperor Akber, the ornament of his line and 
family. * 

The Emperor learned the joyful tidings from Terdi 
Beg Khan, at the first stage, about twelve kos from 
Amerkot, where he was still encamped. “As soon/ 
says one who attended him, “ as the Emperor had 
finished his thanksgivings to God, the Amirs were in¬ 
troduced, and offered their congratulations. He then 



* Akbernama, f, 51. 
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d Jouher, and asked, what he had committed to his 
fiarg e , Jouher answered, two hundred Shahrukies, a 
silver wristlet, and a musk-bag; adding that the two 
ormer had been restored to their owners. His Majesty 
inquired the reason of this, as they had been given to 
llm 1° keep. Jouher said, that, in doing so, he had 
obeyed his Majesty’s orders. On this, the Emperor 
ordered the musk-bag to be brought, which was done, 
hiving broken it on a china plate, he called his nobles, 
imd divided it among them, as the royal present in 
honour of his son’s birth. They offered their congratu¬ 
lations, with prayers and good wishes for his prosperity, 
ail d that of the imperial infant. At that station they 
continued the rest of the day, and had such rejoicings 
ns circumstances allowed. This event diffused its fra¬ 
grance over the whole habitable world.” * So unpro¬ 
mising were the circumstances that attended the birth 
one, who was to become the most magnificent Sovereign 
°f his 


age. 


The same day, after evening prayers, the Emperor 
decamped, attended by his own faithful Chagliatais, and 
a number of the Amerkot Rana’s men, and in five 
marches arrived near Jiin. 

The district of Jun lies to the north-west of the Ran, 
mi the western limit of Chfichkdn, near tin! eastern 
branch of the Indus, which, after traversing the desert, 
mrrns the western boundary of Each. The territory of 
' *m is intersected by numerous smaller branches of the 
Vl ver, that divide it into many islands and districts, 
^diich, at that time, were highly cultivated. It abounded 
? Vl th all the necessaries of life, and for the beauty of 
gardens, and the excellence of its fruits and vege- 
ji^Ie productions, excelled every other part of Sind. 
J he nature of the ground, broken and defended by ?o 
many streams and artificial canals, joined to the bravery 
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of the inhabitants, seems long to have secured 
population the same blessings of independence that were 
enjoyed by their neighbours, the inhabitants of the 
wilder and more barren portion of Chachkdn. 

When Humayun arrived in this quarter, he found 
Jani Beg, the former possessor of Amerkot, and a noted 
marauder, lying in the neighbourhood of the chief town 
of Jun, with, a formidable body of horse. He sent for¬ 
ward Sheikh Ali Beg with a hundred of his old ad¬ 
herents, and a party of five hundred of the Edna’s Sodha 
horse, and himself followed with his remaining troops. 
Sheikh Ali, naturally bold, and trusting to be supported, 
charged the enemy as soon as he came near them, and 
entirely broke and dispersed them, before the arrival of 
the Emperor, who ordered all the prisoners to be put 
to death. From the field of battle Humayun moved on 
to the town of Jun *, where he pitched his tent in a 
large garden, beside which the zemindars or chiefs, who 
had joined him, encamped. He dug a deep trench 
round the whole, so as to form a respectable fortified 
camp. In this position he remained for nearly nine 
months, during which time he invited all the neighbour¬ 
ing Rajas, or chiefs, to join him ; and, in consequence of 
this invitation, the Rais from the country of the Sodhas, 
the Samrchas from Kach, and the tribesmen of the Jam, 
who formerly were rulers of Bheker, waited upon him; 
so that his army at one time consisted of no less than 


<SL 

to its 


* When Jun was taken, two 
rather noted persons fell into his 
hands. “ During the period that the 
Emperor besieged Sehwan, there 
was a musqueteer in the fort, who 
never missed his aim, H. M. said, 
c I hope I shall one day get hold of 
that fellow/ He sometimes also used 
to say, f I wish I could catch the 
man who drew the sword from un¬ 
der me, half way out of the s :>b- 
bard/ It happened that both of 
these men were in Jun, wdien we 


took it; and having met in a buzeh- 
shop, were boasting of their feats of 
bravery. Their conversation being 
overheard, they were seized, and 
brought before the Emperor, who, 
after inquiry, ordered the musque- 
teer to be put to death, but forgave 
the thief, and made him a handsome 
present.” Stewart's Jouher, p. 4>6., 
a little altered. Many will differ 
from the Emperor in his ideas of 
distributive justice. 
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or sixteen thousand horse. And here, about the 
'beginning of December, he was joined by the infant 
Akber, and the whole party from Amerkot.* 

As soon as Shah Husein heard of this new approach 
°f Humayun to his dominions in one quarter, hardly 
six months after he had left them in another, he 
hastened to meet the coming danger; and soon ap¬ 
peared with a formidable army on the branch of the 
- ihIus that was neai’est to Jiin, and pitched his camp on 
the opposite bank, four kos from that place. 

^ bile the two armies lay in this situation, skirmishes 
uady occurred. But the contest was an unequal one. 
-uirza Shah Husein had all the resources of his king¬ 
dom behind him; while, to Humayun, the loss of any 
°he of his old adherents, in whom his real strength 
consisted, was irreparable. 

1 he Mirza added artifice to force. He made an at¬ 
tempt to detach from the Emperor’s interest such allies 
as had joined him. To the Rana of Amerkot he pri¬ 
vately sent a complimentary and flattering message, 
'vith a dress of honour, a rich dagger, and other pre- 
fp n ts, inviting him to abandon the Emperor’s interest, 
these the Rdna carried to Humdyun, who directed his 
a . v) in proof of his contempt of the donor, to employ 
hem in dressing up a dog, by Musulmans held to be 
a n unclean animal, which he did. Shah Husein felt 
°eply hurt by the insult. 

Rut the cause of Shah Husein was soon more effec- 
ually served by the habitual and uncontrollable arro- 
S^nce of Musulmans towards Hindus of every rank. 

ne of them, Khwdja Ghazi, insulted the Edna of 
i merkot, who, meeting with no redress, left the camp 
*n disg us t with all his followers, declaring that to at- 
°mpt to please Moghuls f was only labour lost. This 

f Akberudma, f. 51.; Tar. Sind, | Here we see that the term Mo- 
J otjher, c. 12. The Era- ghul was already used to denote all 
1 i/l? l )art y left Amerkot, Shahan northern men. 
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defection was instantly followed by that of all the na¬ 
tive chiefs, whom the Emperor in vain attempted to 
soothe: and IIuma 3 ? un was once more reduced to his 
own few, though brave, adherents, some of whom, and 
among the rest Monaim Khan, (who at a future tim e 
was destined to be prime minister of the empire) in 
despair deserted from his camp, and joined the Mirza. 

The news of the desertion of the Emperor’s allies 
encouraged the Mirza to make an attempt to surprise, 
or to force his position: but Humayun, having received 
intimation of the design, had taken such effectual pre¬ 
cautions, and so completely defended the camp by new 
trenches, that the attempt was defeated, though not 
without serious loss on the Emperor’s side. 

It was at this season of growing distress, that the 
celebrated Biram Khan arrived, very unexpectedly, in 
the imperial camp. After the disastrous battle of Ka- 
nauj, which had finally ruined the fortunes of Hu¬ 
mayun in India, that nobleman, escaping from the field 
of carnage, found refuge in Sambhal with Raja Matter- 
Sin, one of the chieftains of the country. Shir Shah, 
hearing of this, sent to demand that he should be given 
up, to which the Raja, unwilling to incur the weight of 
that prince’s resentment, was obliged to assent. Birain 
Khan was, accordingly, conducted to the royal camp, 
during Shir Shah’s campaign in Malwa. The King 
treated him with marked distinction, rose when he was 
brought in, embraced, and addressed him in the most 
flattering manner. In the course of conversation, Shu’ 
Shah happening to observe that where attachment to a 
master is real, and proceeds from the heart, it never 
alters its course ; Biram Khan rather emphatically re¬ 
plied, “ Your Majesty’s observation is just; real attach¬ 
ment can never change.” With much difficulty he 
effected his escape, near Berhanpiir, in company with 
Abulkdsim, who had been governor of Gmiliar under 
Humayun, and they took the road to Gujrat. As they 
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:llcd along, an ambassador of Shir Shah’s, who was chai\ r. 
on his way back from that country, having heard of 
dram Khan’s escape, and that some person of distinc¬ 
tion was lurking in the neighbourhood, sent a party 
°f his escort, who seized Abulkasim, a nobleman re¬ 
markable for his fine countenance and noble deport¬ 
ment. Biram Khan, seeing their mistake, with his usual 
mgh spirit and honourable feeling exclaimed, “ I am 
turam Khan.” But Abulkasim, eager to preserve his 
1'iend, with much presence of mind interposed, and 
ooolly observed; “ See how my faithful servant, to save 
me, is willing thus to run into danger! Do him no 
injury, poor fellow! Let him go.” Biram Khan was 
accordingly turned away, and reached Gujrat, where lie 
t' r us well received by Sultan Mahmud, who then filled 
the throne. Abulkasim was carried before Shir Shah, 

^h°> insensible to the noble devotedness of his friend- 
®,P) put him to death. Shir Shah often remarked, that 
r °m the tone in which Biram Khan assented to his 
observation that genuine attachment never changes, he 
ob persuaded he never could gain him. Sultan Mah- 
mud in vain endeavoured to retain Biram in Gujr&t. 
m obtained leave to make the pilgrimage of Mekka, 
impaired t° Surat, as if for that purpose, passed over 
lnt o Kattiawar, and thence, soon after, joined Humayun 
at Jtb. The Emperor was much delighted on hearing 
°i the approach of so eminent a person, at a moment of 
Su °h difficulty, and made all the leading men in his 
Cf unp g 0 ou t receive and welcome him.* 


ml 


fbit Ilumayun felt daily, more and more, that while Renew, 

*• le position of his camp made it nearly unassailable, it ’ 

'd the same time made it easier for the enemy to cut off rial <„ ra p. 

. 18 supplies. This difficulty was not felt as long as he 
Ud the tribes of the desert for his friends. But, since 
le y had abandoned him, he Avas compelled to send out 


Akbernauia, f. 52. ; Jouher, c. 12. 
s 2 
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his own retainers in greater numbers, and to grea 
distances than before, in order to secure the needful 
provision of grain and other necessai'ies. In a short 
time, all the nearer sources of supply had failed. In 
this exigency, hearing that there was a castle in the 
Thari, which contained an ample store of corn and 
other necessaries, and that it could be reduced with no 
great force, he detached Sheikh Ali Beg Jelair on the 
service; and that officer succeeded so far as to send 
back considerable supplies to the camp. But Shah 
Irlusein, having been informed of his motions, ordered 
Isa Terkhan, one of his generals, to march and attack 
the detachment, and cut off all supplies of grain from 
the imperial camp. That officer showing some hesita¬ 
tion, the duty was committed to Sultan Mahmud Khan 
Bhekeri, who till now had remained in disgrace, and 
who, anxious for an opportunity of recovering the 
prince’s favour, gladly accepted the command, and 
marched to the l'elief of the castle; while Shah Husein, 
to divert and occupy the Emperor’s attention, pressed 
upon the imperial army more closely than ever, both by 
land and water, and engaged it in daily skirmishes. The 
Emperor, however, having heard of the march of the de¬ 
tachment that was sent against Sheikh Ali, despatched 
Ishcin Taimur Sultan with a reinforcement to his assist¬ 
ance. As Sheikh Ali was superseded in the command by 
1 slain Taimur’s arrival, he was much offended, and the 
circumstance produced a very unseasonable quarrel be¬ 
tween these two officers. Sheikh Ali, it would appear, 
was desirous of avoiding a regular conflict. 

Humayun, meanwhile, tired of being shut up more 
closely than ever within his intrenchmcnts, and seeing 
no prospect of effecting any thing by the defensive plan 
of operations to which he was reduced, had determined 
to hazard a battle. “ At this time,” says Jouher, 
“ H. M. said, Shah Husein he- advanced throe or four 
times in battle-array, to fight. If lie comes back to- 
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OJ I will march out and attack him.” 
With this intention he repeated the Fatehi *, and 
changed the unfit for better horses. His resolution was 
fight on the morrow. It was the holy month of 
Ihmizan, and after breaking his fast (at sunset), one 
"watch of the night had passed, when a person came 
from the river-side, and said, “ There is some one on 
Ihe other bank who calls for a boat.” H. M. said, 

1 Ask his name, who calls for a boat at so untimely an 
hour.” They asked, “ Who are you, that want a boat ?” 
He answered, “ I am Ishan Taimur Sultan.” This was 
reported to the Emperor, who said, “ God grant that 
a ll may be well! ” A boat was sent across, and Ishan 
cume before the throne, where he told of the death of 
Sheikh Ali Beg, and his own defeat.” f 

it would appear that Sultan Mahmud Khan, having 
heen joined by some of the neighbouring tribes, watch- 
m g" his opportunity, one morning about sunrise, made 
ari unexpected attack upon the imperial detachment. 
Hie combat was desperate, and bloody. It is insinuated 
that Tcrdi Beg J, who probably commanded in the name 
'd ishan Taimur, acted but remissly. Sheikh Ali, with 
his sons and retainers, stood firm, and fell fighting 
bravely. The loss was great on both sides, but espe¬ 
cially on that of Humayun. 



* Tiny is a solemn prayer from 
10 Koran, and is generally repeated 
' v ‘Wn danger is apprehended, 
t Jouher, e. 12. 

. t Tar. Sind, f. 164. Terdi Beg 
! 8 re peatedly mentioned as behaving 
1 h especially by Abulfazl, who writes 
j bim with great bitterness. But, as 
was put to death by Birain lvban, 
, nse panegyrist that writer is, some 
! 0ll bts may be entertained of the 
^^torian’s impartiality: especially as 
Cr di Beg, on many occasions of 
1 ,Ul ger and difficulty, is represented 
v 8 importing‘himself bravely, and 
‘ e? tring the brunt of the action. He 
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was one of the oldest of the Cha- 
ghatai nobles, and peril ap: next in 
importance to the Emperor. He 
stood in the way of the abb* and 
ambitious Biram Khan’s power, the 
Transoxian chiefs looking up to 
him, as those from Persia did to 
Biram Khan. The consequences 
were seen in the next reign. It 
was a favourable circumstance for 
Biram’s fame, great and undoubted 
as his merits were, that the historians 
of the age were, in general, Persians, 
or the immediate descendants of 
Persians, 
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On learning these events, and especially the 
Sheikh Ali, the Emperor was affected, and agitated be¬ 
yond measure. Shah Husein Mirza, on his part, had, 
like the Emperor, been preparing for a battle on the 
following morning. His troops had buckled on their 
ai'mour, and his men were ready to mount, when a 
deserter from the Emperor's camp arrived with in¬ 
formation that Ish&n Taimur had been defeated, Sheikh 
Ali slain, and that Humayun had resolved to lead out 
his troops and attack the Mirza in the field, that very 
day. The Mirza, apprehensive of the efforts of men 
driven to despair, and hoping that the Emperor would 
now at length be disposed to make peace, did not, for 
the three following days, draw out his troops as usual. 

At the end of that time, Shah Husein sent Bdber 
Kuli, one of his chief officers, on a mission to the Em¬ 
peror’s camp. Humayun, as the Mirza had foreseen, 
was now determined to quit Sind. An agreement was 
speedily concluded. The Emperor, on the one hand, 
agreed to quit the territories of Shah Husein, while 
Shah Husein, on the other, consented to supply him 
with thirty boats to convey his effects from the present 
camp, and with 100,000 mithkals in money*, 2000 
loads of grain, and 300 camels, to be delivered to him 
at the village of ltun&i, when he had crossed the Indus, 
to enable him to proceed on his route to Kandahar. 
These terms being arranged, the Mirza gladly furnished 
him with a bridge of boats to cross the arm of the Indus 
at Jiin. And, accordingly, on the 10th of July, Itu- 
inayurt marched with his whole army from the camp 
which they had so long occupied, and crossed the river 
in two days. The conditions agreed upon were faith¬ 
fully and joyfully observed by Shah Husein. The pro¬ 
visions and cattle for transport were brought to Uunai, 
and divided among the troops; and from thence the 

* Some historians omit the money, which is mentioned in the Tarikh-e 
Sind. 
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m oved on to Sell wan, where Ilumayun made cuap. i. 
CiVer y thing ready for leaving Sind, after having, on the Skct- n ~ 
whole, tarried two years and a half in it and the ad¬ 
joining country.* 


The transactions in Sind and 
a ^put desert are recorded by 
Abulfazl, Akbernama, ff. 50—2. in 
Tankli-e Akberi, ff. 154—6. 
, r * Niz. f. 192. Ferishta follows 
briefly ? V ol. ii. p. 91— 5 ., and the 
J ar. Bedauni, ff. 179—182.; Jou- 
lGr > who was with the Emperor, re- 
c ^ds them in his 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12th chapters. His account, how- 
eve r, being written from memory at 


the distance of many years, though 
lively, does not furnish dates, and 
perhaps sometimes transposes events. 
Abulfazl, who wrote from excellent 
reports, though able, is laudatory, 
and too desirous to conceal the faults 
of his patron’s father. The Tarikh-e 
Sind, ff. l6l—165. is valuable, as 
occasionally giving the Sindian 
Story. 
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CHAPTER I. 

iiumayun’s residence IN SIND. 


SECTION III. 

iiumAyun’s route from sind to si'stAn. 


RECENT STATE OF AFGHANISTAN.-kAmrAn IN KABUL.—ASKERI IN 

GHAZNI. — IvAmrAn’S EXPEDITION TO BADAKHSItAn. — HINDAL IN 

KANDAHAR.-EMBASSY OF kAmrAn TO SIIAII HUSEIN-MET BY IIU- 

mAyUN. — DIFFICULTIES OF IHS ADVANCE TO KANDAIiAr. — HOSTILE 

PREPARATIONS OF ASKERI. — IIE ADVANCES TO TAKE HUmAyUN.- 

IIASTY FLIGHT OF THE EMPEROR. — ARRIVAL OF ASKERI. — AlvBER 
TAKEN, AND SENT TO KANDAIiAr.— nUMAYUN FLIES TOWARDS s/stAn. 

_TEMPORARILY DETAINED BY A PARTY OF BELtfCUES.-PROCEEDS 

THROUGH THE GERMS/lL — ENTERS s/stAn. 

When Humayun gave up all thought of re-entering 
Hindustan at the bead of an army, by effecting the 
conquest of Sind, he unwillingly turned bis thoughts 
towards Kandahar, which was part of the dominions of 
his brother Kdmran. That prince, after separating 
from the Emperor at Khusliab, when compelled to 
abandon the Penjab to Shir Shah, had retired to Kabul, 
where he assumed all the insignia of an absolute and 
independent king, and made the prayer for the prince 
be recited, and the coin struck, in his own name, thus 
renouncing even the nominal supremacy of Humayun. 
He bestowed the government of Ghazni on his brother 
Askeri, who accompanied him in his flight; the govern¬ 
ment of Kandahar was held by Kerdcha Khan. 
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Kamrdn, not long after his return to Kabul, 
marched across the Hindu-kush mountains, to chastise 
Mirza Suleiman, the ruler of Badakhshan, who refused 
to acknowledge him, or to renounce his allegiance to 
the Emperor, defeated him in battle, compelled him to 
submit, and deprived him of a portion of his territory. 
On his return, finding that Ker&cha Khan had invited 
Hittdal Mirza from Sind, and had delivered up to him 
the country of Kandahar, he raised an army, and 
parched towards that capital, which he besieged for 
six months, when Iiindal, finding that resistance was 
vain, agreed to surrender the place, and coming out to 
nieet his brother, resigned himself into his hands. 
Kainr&n bestowed the government of Kandahar on 
Mirza Askeri, and carried Iiindal Mirza to Kabul as 
a prisoner; but after sometime bestowed on him the 
district of Jui-Shahi, now Jelaldbad, in jagir.* 

Mirza Kamrdn, eager to draw still closer the bonds 
°f union between himself and the ruler of Sind, who 
W acknowledged him as his superior Lord, sent Mir 
Alla-dost a man eminent for his piety, and Abdal Wa- 
hab, who belonged to the family of Sheikh Ptiran, the 
8 l 'eat Saint of Sind, as ambassadors, to ask the daughter 
of Shah Ilusein in marriage. After Humdyun had 
crossed the Indus, and begun liis march towards Kan* 
dahdr, he heard, when near Sehwdn, that these ambas¬ 
sadors were not far off; and they also, hearing of his 
approach, threw themselves into that town. Ilumayun 
sent a message to Alla*dost, asking to see him ; hut the 
envoy returned an excuse, pretending that the people 
aiuong whom he was would not suffer him to quit it. 
•leaving the hanks of the Indus, Humdyun and his 
followers now proceeded towards Fatehpiir-Gandava. 
After leaving that place, their route lay through a 

* Akbernama, ff. 55, 56. The afterwards took it from him, and 
, a,> * Bddfiunl 'says, that he gave him made him reside in Mouza-Der- 
•liazni (probably a mistake), but wishan, f. 181 
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tract of country, for some days’ march desert and waste, 
and afterwards rugged and mountainous. The guides 
given them by Shah Husein, who had no desire that he 
should become acquainted with the country, were 
careful not to conduct them to the best springs or 
wells *, and the troops suffered much from having only 
brackish water, or none. To add to their distress, the 
road was infested by banditti, as it has been in all ages; 
they were chiefly Baluches, who, singly or in bands, 
hovered around, and plundered, without mercy, all that 
fell behind in the line of march. Jouher tells us that, 
having fallen somewhat behind, he was attacked and 
wounded, and the water vessels under his charge carried 
off, almost in presence of the Emperor. The plunder 
and distress were general; and, as much time had been 
spent on the march, and the year ivas on its decline, the 
country, which in summer is exposed to the Simiim, 
and the blasting winds of the desert, was now subject 
to such excessive cold, that the travellers’ broth, we are 
told, was hardly poured out of the kettle, when it be¬ 
came a plate of ice. Even the men of most note were 
ill provided with clothing, to resist the severity of the 
cold, to which they were here exposed. As an ex¬ 
ample of their unprovided condition, the Emperor, who 
happened to have a fur cloak, made it be divided, 
giving the outside, as a most acceptable gift, to Biram 
Khan, and the inside, or lining, to an officer of the 
household. After a toilsome journey, most probably 
through the Bolan Pass, they reached the district of 
Shdl-Mustung, near the northern limit of Baluchistan, 
and about a hundred and fifty miles from Kandahar, 
on which it was dependent. 

Here they encountered difficulties of a different de- 


* Such is the account of the con¬ 
temporary writers, and from the 
Mirza’s character it is not improb- 
bJe. But the difficulty of tlic 


march through such a country 
might, of itself, account for many 
of the hardships endured by the 
Emperor. 
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iption. Two of the Emperor’s servants, who pre¬ 


ceded the camp, were carried off from a spring at which 
they had alighted, by scouts sent out by Jildl-ed-dfn 
I>eg, an officer of Kamrdn’s, who was stationed in that 
quarter. One of the two, however, contrived to make 
escape, and, rejoining the Emperor, related both his 
°wn adventures, and such circumstances as he had 
learnt from the conversation of the party that had 
taken him. By this accident, Humdyun discovered 
that his brothers were aware of his approach, that their 
hostility was unabated, and that Askeri was not far off. 
Renouncing, therefore, his intention of proceeding to 
Randahdr, he turned off towards Mustung. Some of 
Rs followers, however, asked permission to go on to 
tvandahar, which he granted; and, at the same time, 
R r °te a letter of remonstrance and advice to his 
Mother, which he entrusted to one of them to deliver. 

When Humdyun was leaving Sind to march against 
Aandaluir, Shah Husein, desirous of counteracting his 
plans for retrieving his affairs, had despatched expresses 
1° Kdmrdn and Askeri, to inform them of his move¬ 
ments. Kdmrdn instantly sent orders to Askeri at 
Randahdr, to put that city in a state of defence, and 
urn self to waylay and seize Humdyun, at whatever 
Rsk. Askeri Mfrza, having executed the one part of 
118 instructions, had now advanced considerably on his 
' Va y to execute the other. The Amirs, who formed his 
°°nrt, were, however, far from being unanimous in their 
opinions. Kasim Husein Sultan Uzbek, Mehdi Kasim 
Ruan, and others, advised him not to move against the 
•Uiperor, lest that prince, driven to desperation, should 
lake refuge in Persia, a step which might be followed 
} y the most ruinous consequences. Abulkhnir was of 
<l different opinion, and enforced the necessity of seizing 
luindyun, and to this opinion Askeri inclined. In the 
Corning after the consultation, therefore, the Mirza 
tria rc'\jd forward oil his 
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_ (in which direction he learned that the Emperor, who 

a. u. 1543 . was not far off, had proceeded,) in hopes of surprising 
him. After advancing a kos or two, having by this 
time got into a waste and intricate country, he inquired 
if any of his followers was acquainted with the road. 
One Chupi Behader, an Uzbek, who had been in Kdsirn 
Husein Sultan’s service, but in this expedition had 
joined the troops immediately under the Mlrza, said 
that he knew it thoroughly, having often travelled it 
back and forward. “ True,” said the Mirza, “ you had 
ajagir in this quarter,” and ordered him to ride for¬ 
ward, to reconnoitre along the road, and report what he 
saw. The man remarking to the Mlrza that he rode 
but a sorry pony*, the Mlrza directed Tersun Birlas, 
one of his attendants, to dismount and lend him his 
horse, which was stout and swift; and Tersun obeying 
very reluctantly, was sharply chidden by the prince. 

Chupi, who had formerly served under Huindyun in 
Hindustan, having mounted his fleet steed, rode for 
some time at a moderate pace, till he had reached the 
pass of Pekh, in a valley formed by the hills, when, 
being out of sight, he set off at full speed, and did not 
halt till he reached the imperial camp, when he alighted 
at the door of Biram Khan’s tent, and at once informed 
him of the danger that was at hand. Biram Khan, 
without delay, hastened, by a private road, to the 
Emperor’s pavilion; and speaking from behind the 
kunats or screen, informed him of the imminent danger 
with which he was threatened. Hum&yun starting up, 
proposed, with his usual spirit, to meet the attack in 
arms: but the Khan at once convinced him that, from 
Askeri’s overpowering superiority in numbers, there was 
no hope but in retreat. The Emperor upon this, indig¬ 
nantly exclaiming, “Are Kandahar and Kdbul for ever 
to be the cause ol contention between me and my un- 
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y brothers?” despatched Khwaja ]\loazem and 
Khan, instantly to bring the Empress Hamida 
^egum, and her son, the infant Akber, who soon 
drived. A hasty requisition for horses was addressed 
to Terdi Beg and some other Amirs, who made difhcul- 
f ies. But no time was to be lost; the foe would soon 
be upon them. Hamida Begum was hurriedly placed 
011 horseback. It was decided that Akber, who was 
?nly a year old, would be unable to support a rapid 
journey in inclement weather, through a desert and 
'Waterless waste, and he was left behind under the care 
0l his usual attendants. Humdyun then hurried away, 
Accompanied by only forty men, twenty-two of them 
persons of note, and two ladies. All the rest of the 
Party, with the whole tents and baggage, were left 

behind.* 
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Hasty flight 
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Emperor. 


* Akbernama, f. 53.; Tab. Akb. 
• *56.; Tar. Niz. f. 193. Such is 
* e account given by Abulfazl and 
°b°wed in the r Eab. Akberi. The 
^ arr ative of Jouher is somewhat 
here lit. The night before,, when 
j u^uyun reached Sh&l-Mustung, 
took up bis quarters in a garden, 
' v he*re a man accosted him, and 
^ked if j le jj new an y thing of Mirza 
8 keri. The Emperor said, that he 
t n °t, but would be glad if he 
'y°uld communicate any informa- 
be possessed. The stranger 
* c lr ed to speak to him alone, and 

* the imperial attendants, except 

* ouh t, being removed, informed 
lumayun that his son, one of the 

' lrz a*8 servants, had just arrived 
a ° n e; that he had left the prince 
!l) l tie hills, at the pass of Pekh, 
^ nl y five kos off, and that, before 
watches of the morning were 
°'' r > Askeri would arrive, for the 
Impose of seizing his Majesty. This 
Information induced the Emperor to 
eav ° the garden and rejoin the 

° a tnp. 


Humdyun, having breakfasted on 
whatever was at hand, said his 
morning prayers, and being much 
fatigued with his long journey, lay 
down, and fell fast asleep. His 
people dispersed on various employ¬ 
ments. “ At noon/' says Jouher, 
“ a man came full speed from the 
wilds, and asked for H. M. lie* 
was in great haste. The servant 
said, ‘ Leave your horse here, and 
go in/ He would not leave it, but 
twisting the bridle round his hand, 
entered the tent. H. M. was asleep. 
He was waked, and asked the man, 
‘ Do you bring any message ? ’ The 
man answered, ‘No/ but added, that 
Mirza Askeri was coming in a hos¬ 
tile manner. II. M. a«kcd ‘ What 
is your name?’ -He answered, 
6 Chupi Behader, by tribe an Uzbek, 
and I am sent by Kasim llusein 
Sultan/ His Majesty said, ‘ It is 
true/ sent for Biram Khan, and 
asked his advice. lie advised II. M. 
to set off instantly. H. 51. said, 
* We must fight them/ Biram Khan 
answered, c We are few: they are 
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Just as Ilurmiyun was setting out, Mir Abul Hasan, 
the Sadr, who had been sent forward by Askeri to 
attempt to detain the Emperor, by engaging him in 
conversation, arrived, and proceeded to deliver some 
complimentary messages on the part of the Mlrza. 
Humdyun, however, set off, without paying them any 
attention. Askeri came in sight some time after, and 
pushed forward a body of troops to surround the camp, 
intending to cut off all communication with it on every 
side, and to prevent any one from escaping. But lie 
soon learned, with regret, that Chupi Behdder had 
brought news of his approach, and that the Emperor 
had already escaped, and fled into the desert. He 
placed a guard, to cut off* all intercourse between the 
two camps. Mir Ghaznevi (afterwards Atkeh Khan), 
under whose care the young prince had been left, pre¬ 
sented himself, and was graciously received, the Mteza 
expressing his regret that Humdyun had gone away; 
loudly professing that his sole object in coming was to 
wait upon the Emperor, and to do him every service. 
He, at the same time, sent a camel with fruit for 
Akber’s use. But he repaired the same evening to the 
imperial tents, and, throwing aside all shame, took pos¬ 
session of the baggage, all of which he narrowly ex¬ 
amined, causing a list of the articles to be made in his 
own presence. He, at first, received with civility Terdi 
Beg and Humayun’s other Amirs, when they waited on 
him ; but next day, they were delivered into custody^ 
and soon after subjected to heavy exactions, many ol 
them perishing in the tortures inflicted " *hem to 
extort a discovery of their real or supposes h. 

The young prince was received with every maiiv ol 
affection and tenderness, and carried to Kandahar by 
Askeri, who delivered him to the charge of his wife 
Sult&num Begum ; but without taking him from the 

coming in great force,” &c. Abul- din Ahmed had. It carries with h 
fazl had Been Jonh it’s narrative. It an air of probability, 
does not appear whether Nizam-e<l- 
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diate care of Maham Anka, Jiji Anka, and Atkeh 
Khan, who had been appointed by his parents to nurse 
a nd watch over him. Sultanum Begum’s affection for 
him -was sincere, and like that of a mother. The young 
Akber was brought to the Bala-Ark, or Citadel of 
Kandahdr, on 15th of December, a.d. 1543.* 

Meanwhile Huimiyun, and the small party of fugi¬ 
tives that accompanied him, after galloping off from 
their camp, soon reached the desert waste. Day failing, 
Was succeeded by a night of uncommon darkness. 
Biram Khan, it is said, proposed to Humayun to take 
a dvantage of it, to turn back, and come upon the camp 
hy surprise; adding that, from his knowledge of Askeri’s 
h’ivolous and selfish character, he was assured that they 
Would find him sitting in the midst of his clerks, busy 
' 11 examining the contents of the chests and packages, 
which the Emperor had left behind : that the probability 
Was, that the troops would make little resistance, or 
Would even join them. Humayun acknowledged that 
the enterprise was a feasible one, but said that he was 
n °w cured of ambition, and had made up his mind to 
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Ramzan 18. 
Dec. 15. 

Humdyun 
flics toward* 
Si stun. 


Proceed, through Persia, to the holy city of Mekka. 

But, though they do not seem to have been pursued 
ij y Askeri, their danger was not yet over. They kept 
011 their course towards Sfstan. One night, after a long 
march, the barking of a dog was heard. The Emperor had 
hardly time to observe, that some habitationsf must be 
at hand, when a party of Baliiches met, and stopped 
them. They spoke in their own language, which was 
ll °t understood: but fortunately one of the ladies, who 
Was with the Emperor’s suite, was herself a Babich J, 
tj he wife of an officer in his service. She was employed 
to interpret, and it appeared that they were followers 


* Akbernama, ff. 53, 54.; Tab. t Niz£m-ed-dfn calls this fort, 
, k, >- f. 157 .; Tar. Niz. H:'. i93, iy4.; Kila Haji Baba, f. 1*14. 

•’duller, c. 13. It does not appear + She was the wife of Hasan Ali, 
that Terdi Beg and the other Amirs Ishek-agha (chamberlain). 

''ere asked to attend Huimiyun in 
118 flight into Sistdn. 
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of Malek Khati, a, Baluch chief, whom Abulfazl 
the Captain-General of the banditti of the desert. This 
leader being at that moment absent, his people, on 
finding that it was the Emperor, insisted that the little 
troop should not pass onward without their master’s 
leave. 

The Emperor was obliged to comply, and entering 
the fort, the freebooters salaamed to him respectfully, ' 
spread a carpet on which he and Hamida Begum sat 
down, and supplied the wants of the party with all the 
hospitality of the desert. When day began to dawn, 
as the Emperor was engaged in his morning prayers, 
Malek Khati, who had been sent for, returned. 

The Emperor’s peaceable entrance into the fort, 
which gave him the character of a guest, had roused the 
robber’s sense of honour. Saluting the Emperor, and 
making the usual polite inquiries after his health, the 
chief informed him, that three days before, an order 
from Kdmran Mlrza had reached him, commanding him 
not, on any account, to suffer the Emperor Humdyun 
to pass that way, but to seize, and make him prisoner. 

“ But,” added he, “ now that your Majesty has visited 
me, on my head and eyes be it. Yet it is better that 
you should ride on, and I will myself conduct you to 
the borders.” Humdyun gladty assented. The party 
was again put in motion, and proceeded about fifteen 
kos, guided and accompanied to the confine of his ter¬ 
ritory by the Malek, who there took his leave. 

On losing the escort of his robber host, Humdyun 
entered the Germsir *, which lies between Kandahar 
and Khordsan, and at that time depended on Mlrza Kdra- 
rdn. Though a very unwelcome guest to Abdal Hai, 
the governor of the country, who remained faithful to 
the Mlrza, and even punished some of his servants who 
assisted the Emperor, lie was, however, received with a 
certain degree of respect, and supplied, though scantily. 

* Germsir signifies waim country, and here denotes the low traet of 
land lying on the Helinend. 
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such necessaries as the country afforded. It hap- chap. i. 
pened that Ivhwaja JihU-cd-dfn Mahmud had been sent Sect ' nr ' 
Mto the district by Askeri to collect the revenue. Hu- 
mdyun opened a communication with him, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing him over to his interest; so that the 
ivhwaja waited upon him, and presented his Majesty 
'vith a large set of tents, besides horses, camels and 
mules, and such sum of money as he had collected; a 
most seasonable and acceptable supply, in his present 
distressed circumstances, to the Emperor, who bestowed 
°U him. what was then little more than a title, the office 
°f Mir Sam&n, Sirkar KMseh (keeper of the imperial 
stores). 

The Germsir of Kandahar, in which Humdyun 
lingered for some days, was subject to that country, 

Imt, lay close upon Sistan, a province that belonged to 
the King of Persia, and into which, by merely passing 
the Helmend, he could easily fly. His unhappy and 
destitute condition preyed upon his mind. Worn out 
hy His sufferings, feeling the vanity of past enjoyments, 

Which had vanished from his grasp, and left behind 
Nothing but regret, and willing to turn his eyes from 
the deary prospect before him ; with a feeling common 
t° Musulmans in adversity, he talked of devoting the 
r ernains of his life, in some sequestered solitude, to 
Meditation and prayer. But the remonstrances of his 
adherents, powerfully supported no doubt by his banker- 
Mg after the enjoyments of that world, which he be¬ 
lieved that he was desii’ous of abandoning, soon recalled 
hini to more active exertions. Desirous of ascertaining 
the sentiments of the King of Persia, the hereditary 
friend of his family, he addressed to him a letter, in 
Which he explained his situation and his wishes, and 
despatched it by the hands of Chupi Behader. He 
Would willingly have remained in the Germsir, till an 
answer arrived, but Abdal Hai sent to announce to him, 
that Mirza Katnnin had despatched a large body of men 
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from Kandahar, in quest, of him; that, if he remained, 

nothing could prevent his falling into their hands, and 
that his only hope of safety lay in passing into the ad¬ 
joining province of Sistan, where, under the protection 
of the King of Persia, he would be free from danger. 
Seeing, therefore, that he could nowhere be safe in 
the wide-spreading dominions of his father, Humayun 
unwillingly crossed the Ilelmend, and encamped in the 
Persian territory, by the side of the lake into which that 
river empties itself. He was hospitably and honourably 
received and entertained by Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor.* 

Humayun did not willingly abandon the territory 
which he considered as his own, to enter that of the 
Shah of Persia, a bigot, who was the chief of another 
sect of Musulmans from that to which he and his fore¬ 
fathers had adhered. But lie had not a spot on which 
he could safely place his foot. Kamran seemed to 
have come in his place, and by the extent of his do¬ 
minions to have become the representative of the Cha- 
ghat&i dynasty. He was master of Kiibul and Ghazni, 
of Kandahdr, Khutlai: and Badakhskan. Shir Shah 
ruled, with absolute po. er and acknowledged talent, 
the empire that had formerly been his, and, in addition 
to it, the Penjdb, and the countries beyond the Indus, 
which he had wrested from Kamran. In Upper and 
Lower Sind, Shah Husein Arghiin was absolute master. 
Driven from every spot of which he had lately called 
himself master, and viewing, with the deepest dread, 
the possibility of falling into the hands of his brother, 
he resolved to abandon the kingdoms of his father, and 
threw himself on the dubious and untried generosity of 
a stranger. 

* /\kbernama, f. 58. ; Tabak. to tiermstr, Humayun seems to have 
Akbtn ff. 156, 157‘j Tar. Niz. bestowed the name of ChuH, men 
f ] q4 5 • Jouher, c. 13. On the few of the desert, and to have always 
adherent* who ’accompanied Hu- treated them with special regard, 
mayun in his flight from Mustung 
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iiumAyun’s reluctance to enter PERSIA. —HIS RECEPTION AND OC- w 

DURATIONS IN s/stAn.— SETS OUT FOR HEIliT AND MESUh/d. — RE¬ 
GAL ENTERTAINMENT BY TI1E SUAll’s ORDERS.—STAY AT HERAT AND 

MESHHID. — PROCEEDS TO JOIN THE SHAH.-SENDS FORWARD BIRAM 

KHAN AS ENVOY-TREATMENT OF THE AMBASSADOR AT KAZVIN.— 

IIUM AY UN AT KAZvfN.-DEPUTATION FROM THE SHAH.-INTERVIEW 

OF TIIE SOVEREIGNS. -HUMAYUN AT THE PERSLVN COURT.-IN¬ 

TOLERANCE OF TAHMASP. — GRAND HUNTING PARTY. — INTRIGUES 

AGAINST IIUMAYUN.-.JEALOUSIES OF TIIE SOVEREIGNS.- ATTEMPTS 
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PARES TO SET OUT FOR KANDAHAR. — REMARKS ON HIS TREATMENT 
BY THE SIIAU—AND IIIS OWN BEHAVIOUR. 

It was not without great reluctance that Humayun cilvp. ii 
came to the determination of abandoning his own do- —“ 
minions, and trusting himself in the power of a foreign a.«. 
prince, who had pretensions to some part of his ter- 
ritory, and was a bigoted adherent to a sect of Mos- 
lemism, different from that to which he himself adhered. 

But he had only a choice of evils left, and he submitted 
to what he deemed the least. 

On entering Sistan, he was received with the greate st utarcwp- 
respect and hospitality by Ahmed Sultan Sharnlu, the ciuk.iV’.' . hi 
governor. Humayun, at first spent much of his time 
in the amusements of hunting and hawking, waiting 
till an answer should be returned to the letter which 
he had addressed to the Shah. He afterwards ad¬ 
vanced farther into the province, when the governor 
brought his mother and wives to entertain the empress. 

Many of Iluinayim’s late followers, who had been carried 
to Kandahdr, escaped, and, by degrees, joined him in 
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Sistdn. Many visitors of note waited upon him out of 
respect, or from curiosity. Among those most accept¬ 
able to him, was Husein Kuli Sultan, the governor’s 
brother, who had come from Meshhid, to visit his 
mother and brother, before setting out on a pilgrimage 


to Mekka. As he was a man of piety, of learning, and 

• T 1 t • 1 


of speculation, Ilumayun questioned him minutely as 
to the tenets of the religious sects that then divided 
Persia, and especially as to the grand division into 
Shias and Sunnis, a subject which had become of the 
deepest importance to the fugitive prince. Having 
one day asked him, what was his own opinion as to the 
difference between the sects, Husein hull answered, 
evasively but with address, that he had for a long time 
meditated on the conflicting tenets of these sects, and, 
during the last five years, had read all the books 
written by both parties; that the Shfas maintain that 
to curse and ban the three first Khalffs, is an act of 


piety, and agreeable to God ; while the Sunnis hold, 


that'such conduct is the mark of an infidel: but. that, 
for his part, he conceived that, if a man conscientiously 
believed that by doing a certain act, he "was meiiting 
the favour of God, this never could mark him out as an 
infidel. Humdyun was pleased with the argument, 
and with the whole style of Husein Kuli’s conversation, 
and pressed him to enter his service; but Husein Kuli 
excused himself, on the plea of having made all his 
arrangements for setting out on the great pilgrimage, 
though he promised to join him on his return from the 
Holy cities * 

Among those who joined Humdyun from Kandahar, 
were Hdji Muham tried Baba Kushkeh and Hasan Koku, 
both foster brothers of Kdmrdn, who strongly urged 
him to march into Zemfn-ddwer— at that time a pro¬ 
vince of Kandahdr—assuring him that Amir Beg, the 


. Akterndma, ff. 57, *8. J Tar. Niz. f. 19* J Mem. of Bayezfd, 
ft: 2 , 3. 
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ernor, would join him, as well as the governor of 
Bist. and many others, and that the defection was likely 
to be so general that in a short time he would certainly 
be master of Kandahdr itself. But Ahmed Sultan, the 
Persian governor of Sistan, who had not yet received 
orders from his court, in what manner he was to con¬ 
duct himself towards the Emperor, seems to have taken 
an alarm on receiving some hint of this plan, and in¬ 
stantly waited on Humayun to remonstrate with him 
on the subject, advising him to reject the proposal as in 
many respects objectionable, and offering to proceed 
with him at once to Irak and the Persian court. To 
this proposition, perhaps equivalent to a command, 
Humdyun signified a modified assent, and, to quiet the 
suspicion of the governor, excluded for some time from 
his presence ILiji Muhatnmed, the author of the project 
that had given so much offence. Instead, however, of 
proceeding post with Ahmed Sultan by the direct but 
desert road of Tabas, Humayun expressed a wish to 
visit Herat, of the magnificence of which he had heard 
much, as well as the holy shrine of Meshliid. This being 
agreed to, he set out, attended by Ahmed Sultan, for 
Herat, and proceeded, by the fort of Awek in Sistan, to 
the town of Farra. 

Here news were at last received from the Court ot 
Persia. When Humdyun's letter reached Shah Tah- 
masp, the son of Shah Ismdel, a young man then about 
twenty-seven years of age, an event so honourable to 
the new dynasty of the Sefis as the arrival ot the Em¬ 
peror of India, the representative ot the great laimur, 
to seek refuge at the foot of the throne ot the king ot 
kings, was hailed with delight. The kettle-drum was 
beat for three days at the royal residence at Kazvin ; 
and a gracious answer was returned to Humayun by 
the Shah, containing some complimentary verses from 
the royal pen to respond to those in the Emperors 
letter. Firmans were addressed to all governors and 
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other chief officers of the provinces and cities through 
which the Emperor was likely to pass, commanding 
them to receive and entertain the imperial guest with 
every mark of honour, and to furnish him and his reti¬ 
nue with provisions, wines, fruits, and Avhatever else 
could contribute to their comfort from stage to stage in 
the whole progress of their journey. In the firman 
directed to the governor of Her&t, he is enjoined to 
prepare, for the Emperor’s use, five hundred trays of 
meat of different kinds, besides sweetmeats; and the 
total number of trays of every description for him and 
his suite was never to be less than fifteen hundred daily. 
A thousand men on horseback were always to attend 
him, who were strictly enjoined to prevent all collisions 
between the natives of the country and the Emperor’s 
servants.* 

From Farra, whei’e he was rejoined by his own mes¬ 
sengers, and by the Shah’s ambassadors, who had 
attended them back from the court, his advance to He- 
r&t resembled a triumphal procession. For the space 
of twelve or fifteen miles before he reached the capital, 
the whole inhabitants of the nearest towns and villages 
had been commanded to attend, and line the road ; and 
as he approached Ilerdt, the whole population of the 
town poured out, and covered the hills and plains, the 


* Akbernama, if. 57— 9« '> Bayc- 
aid's Mem. ff. 8 — 5. The Shah’s 
letter to the Governor of Herat is 
curious, but is illustrative of the 
state of Persia rather than of India. 
It describes the presents for the 
Emperor, consisting of horses, dag¬ 
gers, ornamented swords, housings 
of cloth of gold, brocades, Ac., as 
well as directions for his entertain¬ 
ment. Everything is specified: 
loaves of white bread, baked with 
milk and butter, tents, table-linen, 
beets, changes of wearing apparel, 
plate, and a tonsils of all kinds, sher¬ 


bets cooled in ice and water, fruits, 
grapes, rose-water, amber, and per¬ 
fumes ; the number of trays of meat. 
The young prince was to make the 
Hazaras and Nukderis of the ad¬ 
joining mountains come down, to 
the number of 30,000, and attend 
the Emperor on his route to Herat. 
On every subject, the minutest di¬ 
rections are given. Akbernama, 
No. 1. ff. 57— 59.; No. 2. f. 1J0. 
and seqq. Also Bayezid’s Mem. MS. 
ff. 3 — 10 ., from which Abulfazl pro¬ 
bably copied it. 
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and house tops, as he passed along, The Amir cmr. it. 
al oinra, Muhammed Khan Sherf-ed-din Oghli Taklu, 
the young prince’s Atalik or guardian, and the chief 
officers of the government, received him at the Pul- 
rnalan river, and conducted him towards the city; where 
the young prince himself, Sultan Muhammed Mirza, the 
Shah’s eldest son, and nominal governor of Herat, 
received him in state, and accompanied him to the palace '• 

in the Jehdn-drA gardens, where he found a magnificent 
entertainment prepared for him.* 

Having visited the palaces, mosques, colleges, monas- stay at 
teries, tombs, and gardens of Herat, then one of the 
finest cities in the world, and lingered there about a 
month, he proceeded towards Meshhid, by the route 01 
Jdm, where he visited with reverence the mausoleum f 
of his Empress Haimda-Banu’s ancestor, Zhindah-ffl zubajois. 
Ahmed Jdm, a holy man, to whose tomb pilgrimages ‘ y ‘ 
were made, as to a place of great sanctity. From Jam 
he went on to Meshhid, where he was received with and Mesh- 
the usual procession and demonstrations of respect, by A ! H5 i, 
Shah-kuli Sultan Istajlu. Here he remained forty 
days, and visited the sacred tomb of the Imam Ali 




* Akberndma, ff. 59, 60.; Tab. 
Akb. f. 157. 

j* “ As he visited this tomb by 
night, the gate was shut. The 
door-keeper attempted to open it, 
but the chain was closed, and the 
Emperor was informed by him that 
it was impossible to remove the 
chain, lie retired a few steps, but 
returning; * O Imam, said he, 
( every person who has ever offered 
up his vows at your shrine has ob¬ 
tained the object of his wishes ; 
your slave has also coine with si¬ 
milar hopes to your tomb, in ex¬ 
pectation of succeeding in bis re¬ 
quest ?* Having said this, he laid 
bis hand on the door, when, in¬ 
stantly, the chain was unlocked : it 


might even be said it was cut in 
two : on which his Majesty entered 
the holy tomb, walked round it, and 
offered up his prayers ; after which, 
he sat down at an appointed place, 
and began to read the Koran. The 
superin tendant of the tomb then said 
to the Emperor, ‘ If you like, you 
may snuff the lamp.* His Majesty 
replied, 4 If not too great a liberty, 
I will do so/ The officer said, 
4 You have leave.’ The Ptoperor, 
therefore, took up the scissors, and 
cut off the snuff of the lamp ; after 
which, having said his prayers, he 
came out, but commanded that one 
of the royal hows should he sus¬ 
pended at ihe gate as an offering. 
Stewart’s Jouher, p. 6’. 
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Reza, which, being a Sunni, he was obliged to do 
privately : and here he appears to have received the 
first direct invitation from the Shah to repair to 
Kazvi'n. Advancing therefore by Nishabiir, he visited 
the turquoise mines in the neighbourhood, and then 
went on to Sebzawar. Having halted there forty days 
he resumed his progress, proceeding by Damghan, 
Host dm, Semndn, and Sefiabad, receiving from time to 
time as he went along, expresses, which brought him 
presents of fruit from the court. 

The real circumstances of Huradyun’s intercourse 
with Shah Tahmasp cannot be satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained. Abulfazl, whom historians in general copy, 
jealous of the honour of the imperial family, merely 
hints at, or altogether conceals, or perverts, any cir¬ 
cumstances which were painful or humiliating to the 
exiled prince. Succeeding historians, following his 
authority, have accordingly been loud in their praises 
of the magnificent hospitality with which he was 
received. It was not until the publication of the 
translation of the Memoirs of Jouher% who attended 
the Emperor as a domestic servant during his exile, 
and who tells his plain unvarnished tale, with the un¬ 
conscious frankness of an aged gossip, on the minutest 
circumstances of incidents, to which the elegant, but 
cautious, historian hardly ventures to allude, that it 
was discovered that Humdyun had much to suffer, and 
many humiliations to endure. Indeed, even the proud 
parade of his entry into the chief towns, was less fitted 
to please a man, however vain, by the borrowed pomp 
and show with which he was surrounded, than to 
humble one of a proud spirit, by a public exhibition of 
liLs own misery, and his patron’s grandeur. 

When Humdyun reached Kila Ders near Rei, a 



* The Tozkereh al Vakiat, or pri¬ 
vate Memoirs of the Mogul Em¬ 
peror Humayuu, written in the 1 er- 
sian language by Jouher, translated 


by Major Charles Stewart, H. E. I. 
C. S. Loud. 1832. (Printed for the 
Oriental Translation Fund.) 
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arrived from the Shah, to inform him that he 
was at Kazvin, at that time the royal residence, and 
that the Emperor might now send forward Biram Beg 
as his ambassador. That able man was a Turkoman, 
originally a subject of Persia, and had accompanied 
the army of Najm Sdni, sent by Shah Ismael to assist 
Baber in the conquest of Bokh&ra. He had survived 
the discomfiture of that army, and had ever since 
remained in the service of Baber and his son, in which 
he had risen to high distinction by his bravery, and 
his sound and practical talents. When ITumayun 
thought of entering the Persian territory, Biram Beg 
appears to have become the principal adviser of that 
monarch. He was, accordingly, despatched to court, 
with an escort of ten horsemen. 

A few days after Biram Beg’s arrival at Kazvin, the 
Shah, a despotic prince and a bigoted Shia, desired 
him to cut off his hair, and assume the laj or Persian 
cap, which was considered as a symbol of adherence to 
the Shia doctrines. This, Biram Beg, faithful to his 
duty, firmly, but delicately, declined, alleging that, as 
he was now the servant and representative of another 
prince, he was bound to be regulated by his master s 
wishes. The Shah, who had earnestly desired to gratify 
at once his vanity and bigotry, by making the ambas¬ 
sador of the sovereign of India assume the badge of his 
own service and religion, was much offended, but told 
the Beg that he was at liberty to do as he pleased. 
Vet to show him his danger, and shake his firmness, 
the Shah commanded some Chirdgh-kush heretics, who 
belonged to a sect that was equally 'calumniated and 
hated by the orthodox Musulrnans, and who had been 
long in prison, to be brought out and executed in his 
presence.* 
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It. is usual for the kings of Persia, during the wlrtm 
season of the year, to leave their palaces in the cities 
on the plain, and to retire to cool summer quarters, 
high up among the lofty mountains which are so com¬ 
mon in that country. Those of the Shah were, this 
year, between Sultanfa and Surlik. When Takmasp 
set out from Kazvin, he sent directions to Humayun 
to remain where he was, till further notice. But he, 
soon after, sent Babek Beg, to act as the Emperor’s 
Mehmdndar; and instructions followed that he should 
advance to Kazvin, where he was to rest three days, 
and then proceed on to the camp of the Shah.* 

During the three days that Huindyun resided at 
Kazvin, he was lodged in one of the royal palaces, and 
entertained with much splendour. On the fourth day, 
he set out to join the royal camp, which lay between 
Abher and Sultania, and travelled all night. In the 
latter part of the night, he desired his people to look 
out for water, that he might halt. While they were 
so employed, news was brought that Biram Beg was 
at hand. That nobleman soon after arrived, and ob¬ 
served to Humayun, that he had advanced rather far; 
but the Emperor said, he could not go back. The 
Emperor, having said his morning prayers, then went 
to sleep, but was soon after wakened by the singing 
of the Persian pioneers, who had begun to work in 
repairing the road. Having bathed, and dressed him¬ 
self, he took his seat in his diwdn-khana, or presence 
chamber, as Biram Beg informed him that a large 
honorary procession was on its way to meet him. 
Here he received the vakils of the Sultans, the Khans, 
the Mirzas, and the great Syeds in succession, who 
were all presented; and then setting out, the Emperor 


sented by all orthodox Mu ml mans. 
They aTe occasionally severely per¬ 
secuted. They have been already 
mentioned, vol. i. p. ‘287. note. 
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lie Sultans, Klians, Mirzas and Syeds themselves 
as lie advanced along the road. When the King’s 
brothers met the Emperor, Behrdm Mfrza presented 
him with a complete dress of honour, and a liery un¬ 
broken steed, the latter, with the polite arrogance 
characteristic of Persians, for the purpose of putting 
to the test his skill in horsemanship, on which they 
pique themselves so much. Humayun put on the 
whole of the proffered dress, except the tdj, or cap, 
which, bearing the symbol of the twelve Imdins, was 
considered as indicating an adoption of the Shia faith. 
He then mounted the horse, which fortunately, to their 
disappointment, proved very manageable in his hands. 
The Emperor now again moved on, and was met by 
the korchi-bdshi (or commander oi the guards), who 
adressed him with a “ saldm-aleikum” (on you be 
peace), a salutation used among equals, and passed on. 
After him, “ a number of inferior people mounted on 
Kermanian horses came, and made their salute: the 
object of their being introduced was to prove that all 
the Persians, whether of high or of low rank, were on 
a footing with our (Emperor).”* 

The Shah received Humdyun with honour, and placed 
him on a cushion on his right hand. But his religious 
zeal was not long of betraying itself. “ After making 
some inquiries concerning his health and the fatigues 
of the journey, he said, ‘ You will put on the tdj (or 
Persian cap). Humdyun (taking advantage of the 
ambiguity of the term) answered, ‘ lhc tdj (crown) is 
a mark of greatness. I will put it on.’ Ihe Shan, 
with his own royal hands, then placed the cap on tlu 
Emperor’s head, on which the Shah, and all the Klians 


and Sultans raised a shout, calling out, ‘Alla! Alla! 


and bending down their heads, as in prayer, accoiding 
to their custom. The Emperor then asked that the 
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Mirzas might be allowed to be seated, but was told by 
the Shall that such was not the etiquette.” An enter¬ 
tainment, served by the Emperor’s butler, followed. 
The two sovereigns ate together. "When it was finished, 
there was another general shout, and prostration, in 
honour of the coming of so great a potentate to the 
foot of the royal throne.* To the spectators in general, 
it must have appeared as if the Indian prince had con¬ 
formed to the Persian usages and faith. 


Humayun, on leaving the presence, had quarters 
assigned to him between those of Behrarn Mirza and 
Beder Khan, and was attended home by the Mirza. 
After enjoying the warm bath, he made his hair be cut 
off, apparently to conform to the Persian costume; and 
having received three honorary dresses, he put on one 
of them, and, conforming himself to circumstances with 
the easy elasticity of his character, passed the rest of 
the night in jollity and pleasure. 

Next day, as the Shah marched for Sultania, 
Humdyun, having gone out to salute him, was treated 
with cold neglect and insult. The Persian’s arrogance 
is never displayed more conspicuously than in the ad¬ 
vantages which he attempts to gain over an antagonist 
in the combat of forms, an important part in their 
diplomacy. Humayun, much hurt at the slight thus 
put upon him, as soon as he arrived at Sultania, went 
straight to the dome of the shrine of Sultan Muhammed 
Khodabendehf, the grand prop of the Shia faith, and 
there gave vent to feelings of the deepest regret and 
self-reproach, for having put himself in the power of a 


* Jouher, c. 14. 

f Sultan Muhammed Khodaben- 
deh (originally called Aljaptu or 
Uljaitu), was the son of Arghun 
and brother of Kazan, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded as Emperor of the Moghuls. 
He was a z<tlous Musulnian, hav¬ 


ing been converted to that religion, 
when he took the surname of Kho- 
dabendeh, or servant of God. He 
founded Sultania, a. h. 704 (a. n. 
1304), and was celebrated for his 
justice. 
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who could make so ungenerous a use of an 
accidental superiority. 

Humayun now found that lie had placed himself in 
the power of a keen religious bigot, who was deter- 
mined to avail himself of the advantage he had gained, 
to convert at all events his Indian Sunni refugees to 
the true Shia faith. The means he adopted were ge¬ 
nerally more marked by violence than conciliation. A 
large quantity of firewood being one day sent for the 
Emperor’s use, Shah Tahmasp accompanied it with a 
message, that if he adopted the Shia faith, the Shah 
would protect and cherish him, but that, otherwise, he 
would set the fuel on fire, and consume him and his 
heretical followers in the flames, lo this intolerant 
and insolent message, Humayun calmly replied that 
they had come, firmly attached to their religion, and 
would maintain it.: that empire was nothing, for what¬ 
ever is, is by the will of the Almighty, on whom he 
had fixed his trust, and to whose pleasure he would 
submit, whatever it might be. He asked leave to 
proceed on the pilgrimage of Mekka. 1 he Shah, in 
reply, sent to tell the Emperor that he was on the 
point of marching to exterminate the Sunni Osmanlis, 
and that it did not become him, even had he leisure, 
to engage in altercation, or to retaliate complaints j 
that Humayun had come into his dominions voluntarily, 
and that he, as sovereign, would not be doing his duty, 
were he to suffer him to continue to hold his present 
false and impious doctrines. 

It 'was not easy for Humayun to decide how ie 
could act with a due regard to his personal safety, in 
the dangerous position in which he now felt himself 
placed. °While he was in this state of perplexity, Kfai 
Jehdn Kazvini, a divine of great note, and the Shah s 
Diwdn or minister, waited upon him, and in the couisu 
of o. Ion.' 1 ' conversation earnestly besought him, as a 
matter of policy, to comply with the Shah’s request. 
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Tie represented to him, that he was not a solitary 
being, for that the consequences of his fruitless ob¬ 
stinacy would affect, not himself only, but the lives 
of nearly seven hundred helpless Sunnis, his followers, 

who must share his fate: that the circumstances ill 
which he was placed imposed it upon him as a duty, 

should he find himself driven to extremity, to intimate 

liis acquiescence, on the reasonable ground that, as he 
was no longer master of his own actions, he must 
submit. “But what am I expected to do?” said the 
Emperor. “ Let the specific demands be brought in 
writing.”* 

The Diwdn was not long of returning, when he 
brought three papers from Shah dahmasp. llumayun 
read two of them, which he put aside. lie was perus¬ 
ing the third, when the Shah himself, burning with 
iinpatience, came to one side of the pavilion,, and called 
out something with a loud voice. The Diwdn upon 
this, addressing the Emperor in a soothing tone, told 
him that there was no going back, and beseeohed him 
to have regard to the circumstances in which he stood. 
The Shah himself presented him with the third paper, 
with his own hand, and read it in his presence. 
Humdyun would seem to have signed it, though the 
nature and extent of his forced acquiescence axe not 
very clear, f 

For his own royal amusement, and to exhibit to the 
Emperor his power and greatness, the Shah ordered a 
errand hunting match near the Takht-e Suleiman J, one 

r> 0 



* Tab. Akb. f. 158.; Jouher, 
C. 14, 

t Jouher, c. 14., but the account 
is very confused in the only copy of 
tlic original which 1 have seen, and 
I am uncertain if 1 have always 
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journey to the ruins of that place. 
Journey of the Royal Geographical 
Society, vol. x. pp. 46—57. “ In 

the spring and summer,” says that 
inquisitive and intelligent traveller 
(p. 5(>.), “ the neighbourhood of 
Takhti Suleiman is represented as 
a perfect paradise. The country all 
around is carpeted with the richest 
verdure: the rlimate is delightful, 
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most beautiful spots in Persia. The game, tor fiiAr. n . 
several days’ journey round about, was driven to a 
central point by the inhabitants of the country, assisted 
by the troops, and confined by fences or bodies of 
armed men. The collection of wild animals thus 

brought together is described as being immense. When 
all was ready", the Shah and the Emperor first entered 
to a convenient spot within the ring, and when satiated 
with the easy slaughter of some of the innumerable 

animals thus presented to them, the royal Mirzas were 

next admitted; and after them the chief nobles, among 
whom were Biram Beg and Haji Mukammed Koka, and 
some others of the suite of the Emperor. In the end, 
persons of every rank were admitted indiscriminately, 
and the soldiers were allowed to kill and carry ofi at 
pleasure. A second ring was formed, some days alter, 
near the Houz-e- Suleimfin (Suleimdn’s Lake); and 
after the hunt or slaughter, there were games of chou- 
ghan-bazi and kebk-enddzi, a kind of horse-shinty, and 
shooting at a mark, generally a bason, or bird, placed 
on the top of a high pole, while riding at lull speed. 

After some days had been passed in these amuse¬ 
ments*, Humdyun, desirous of conciliating the Persian 
monarch, made up a present, consisting of the largest 
diamond which he possessed, “ worth kingdoms,’ f and 
of two hundred and fifty fine Badakhshi rubies, which 
lie sent by Biram Beg, as an offering to the Shah, v, ith 
a message, that the latter had been brought Irom 




and myriads of wild flowers impreg- 
Nate the air with fragrance. Indeed, 
there is not considered a more agree- 
ablo yailak, or summer pasture, in 
a U Persia.” 

* A circumstance which occurred 
at one of these hunts illustrates the 
Jax morality of the Mirzas and the 
servility of the court. Behrara 
Mirza, the king’s brother was on 
bad terms with AUul-kasim Khalfa, 


a Persian nobleman of rank. Seizing 
a favourable opportunity, the Mlrza 
took a deliberate aim, ai d shot him 
with an arrow, during the chase, 
he died upon the Bpot. No one 
dared to mention this murder to the 
King. 

This diamond is said to have 
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bernaraa, f. 60.; Alera-ardi Abasi, 
f. 43. 
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Badakhshiin expressly for the purpose. The royal 
jewellers having declared these precious stones to be 
above all price, Shah Tahrnasp signified his satisfaction, 
and bestowed on Biram Beg the title of Khan, with the 
alem-standard and kettle-drum; while Iidji Muhammcd 
Koka, who had been successful at the play of keb- 
k-enddzi, was honoured with the title of Sultan. These 
titles, bestowed by one sovereign on the servants of 
another, were, at least, of an ambiguous nature, and 
marked an assumption of superiority on the part of the 
Persian monarch.* 

For nearly two months after these events, all inter¬ 
course, whether personal or in writing, between the two 
monarchs, was suspended. For this, various reasons 
are assigned. It seems that Roushen Beg Koka, and 
some other Amirs who had been in Humdyun’s service, 
but had afterwards joined Kdmrdn, returning about 
this time from the pilgrimage of Mekka, were intro¬ 
duced to the king of Persia. Most of them had quar¬ 
relled with Humdyun, who had charged Roushen Beg 
in particular with embezzling some jewels committed 
to his charge. In the course of their intercourse with 
the Shah, they represented Humdyun as quite devoid 
of the talents required in a king, and affirmed that, had 
he behaved properly to his brothers, he never need 
have left his own kingdom. They farther offered, if 
Ilumdyun were imprisoned, to lead a Persian army to 
Kandahar, which they undertook to deliver over to the 
Shah. A second cause is said to have been the un¬ 
willingness of the Persian Turkomdn and Turki officers 
to serve under Humdyun, whose father Baber, they 
alleged, had, by his treachery, caused the death of Mfr 
Najm, their countryman and his army, when sent to 
assist him; and they apprehended that the same fate 

* Akbernama, f. 60. ; Joulier, the title of Arjemend Khan, Khan- 

! j . | n . f, 195.; Khfifi Khamin. The Aiem-arai mentions 

Khan/ f. 1 34., says that Hiram got that of Khan-Khamin. 
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probably await themselves if they attended the 
Emperor. A third reason, more personal to the Shah, 
is also mentioned. When Ilum&yiin, sixteen years 
before, after having defeated be Inkier Shah of G-ujrAt, 
returned to Agra, he had, on some occasion, amused 
. himself with the trial of divining arrows, on twelve of 
the first class of which he inscribed his own name, 
while on eleven of an inferior sort he put that of Shah 
Tahmasp; a circumstance which had been repeated to 
the Persian prince, who, some time before this, had 
charged him with the offence. Hum Ay tin acknowledged 
the fact, but accounted for it by saying that, in what 
he had done, he had looked only to the relative extent 
of the dominions of the two princes ; his being, at that 
moment, twice as extensive as those of Persia. “ Y es, ’ 
said Tahmasp, much piqued, “ and one consequence of 
this foolish conceit has been, that you could not govei’n 
these your extensive dominions, but have suffered your¬ 
self to be driven from them by a set of clowns, leaving 
your children and family prisoners behind you.” — 
“ We are all in the hand of God,” said the Emperor, 
“ and must submit to the decrees of the Almighty.” 

This was not the only occasion on which Humayun’s 
expulsion from his dominions had formed the subject 
of conversation between the two princes. At an early 
period of their intercourse, Shah Tahmasp, when con¬ 
soling his guest, who sat at dinner with him, had en¬ 
couraged him to hope, in his oriental phraseology, that 
the sword of the Shah would be the key to open for 
him once more the doors of the kingdoms subdued by 
his father Bdber; but added, that the real source of all 
his misfortunes lay in the injudicious way in which ! ie 
had treated his brothers, whom he had rendered inde¬ 
pendent: that, for his part, he made it a,fundamental 
point, of Ids policy to keep his brothers weak ai.d in 
subjection to him, and that, unless Ihnnayun adopted 
a similar principle, his kingdoms never would enjoy 
von. ii. u 
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repose. After dinner, Behram Mirza, the Shah’s 
bi’other, having advanced, according to custom, to pre¬ 
sent the basin and ewer, Tahmasp observed, “ This is 
the way in which you ought to have treated your 
brothers;” a remark in which Humdyun, warm from 
the recent conversation, heartily arid pointedly con¬ 
curred. The Mirza, offended with the tone of Humdyun’s 
assent, never forgave him, became his bitter enemy, 
and did all in his power to injure him with the Shah, 
which was rendered the easier by that prince’s religious 
bigotry, and by the virulent feelings, generated by his 
unsuccessful attempt to convert the Emperor, clearly 
and decidedly, to his opinions. 

Humdyun certainly seems for a time to have been 
in danger of spending the remainder of his life as a 
prisoner in Persia, even if his life was safe. Tahmasp 
is reported at one time to have given instructions to 
Behram Mirza to remove out of the way the obstinate 
Emperor, who was relieved from the dangers that sur¬ 
rounded him, chiefly by the generous intercession of 
Shah Tahmasp’s sister, Sultanuin Khdnum, who strongly 
represented to her brother the impolicy, as well as in¬ 
justice, of using any severity towards an exiled prince 
who had sought his protection and hospitality; and 
flattered him with the hopes of removing in due time 
the stranger’s religious errors, and of gaining a royal 
convert. Humdyun is said to have encouraged these 
efforts of the friendly princess, by assuring her that he 
had always been privately ivell disposed to the Sliia 
faith, a circumstance from which much of the animosity 
of his brothers towards him had proceeded. The Sul- 
tfinum was effectively aided in all her endeavours by 
Kdzi Jehan, the minister, whose piety was purer and 
more enlightened than that of his master, and who did 
all in his power to aAvaken generous feelings in his 
mind. They found an useful auxiliary in the Shah’s 
physician, Hakim JSTu’-ed-dm Muhammed*, who was 

* Or Muliarrcm. 
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_J $.fell with the Shah, and had great influence on his 
mind, and whose benevolent efforts to assist the unfor¬ 
tunate monarch were never relaxed. Humayun is said 
to have completed the favourable impressions made by 
the princess and her friends on the mind of the Shah, 
by some complimentary verses addressed to him, the 
concluding couplet of which, playing upon Ilumayun’s 
name, bore that other princes placed their glory in 
having been under the shadow of the Huma, but that 
the Shah, greater than all, had the Huma under his. 
The Huma is an imaginary bird, and the Orientals 
believe that, on whomsoever its shadow falls, that per¬ 
son is destined to sovereignty.* 

Certain it is that, whatever was the cause, Shah 
Tahmasp, in the end, changed his conduct. He sent 
tor Humayun, to meet him at his summer camp. 
Humayun went, and had a private conference ot several 
hours, in which it seems to have been agreed, that the 
Shall Avas to assist him in recovering Kandahar, Kdbul, 
and Badakhshdn; that Kandahar, when taken, was to 
be restored to Persia, and that the Emperor and his 
suite were to listen to the instructions of Kazi Jeh&n 


°n the subject of their religious differences. The 
Emperor, on returning to his quarters, took a favour¬ 
able opportunity of assembling his Hindustani fol¬ 
lowers, informed them of Shah Talnnasp’s promises, 
which held out to them an early prospect of revisiting 
their native country. He added that Kdzi Johan would 
speak to them “ on a certain subject.” They were all 
delighted at this change, and lifted up their harms in 
thanksgiving. As, by the result of the negociations, 
vhich had been probably conducted, on the Emperors 
side, by Biram Khan, the temporal interests of the two 
monarchs were become the same, a compromise seems 
to have taken place. Iluindyun professed to favour 
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the Sim partialities of the Shah, and the Shah affected 
to believe that Humayun and his followers-were sincere 
in their professions. In the whole of this difficult 
negociation, Hurn&yun was much assisted by Ivazi 
Jehan, and the royal physician, Niir-ed-dm Haldm. 
The Shia divines wrote out the articles of their faith, 
all of which Humayun read and assented to, and agreed 
that the khutba, or prayer for the Sovereign, should be 
recited in the Sliia form/"" 

This reconciliation was followed by a grand ring-hunt, 
and a magnincent entertainment given to Humayun 
near the Takht-e-Suleimdn. To prove the sincerity 
of the new alliance, Roushen Beg and the other officers 
who had tendered their services to put the Shah in 
possession of Ivandaluir, were seized and brought before 
Tahmasp. Being no longer useful, they were sacrificed 
as traitors to this union of kings. The Shah gave 
orders that, their tent-ropes being cut and tied round 
their waists, they should be lowered down into the deep 
subterraneous prison in the Diwdn of M eh tor Suleiman y, 
there to perish miserably. Roushen Ivoka, who was 
the Emperor’s foster-brother, found means to write him 
a letter, imploring him, by the memory of his mother, 
whose milk they had both sucked, to pardon and inter¬ 
cede for him. Humdyun, with his usual humanity, 
instantly wrote, beseeching the Shah, in the strongest 
terms, by the tomb of his father Shah Istndel, to remit 
the punishment. “ Doubtless,” said the. Shah, on 
reading the letter, “ Muhammcd Humayun is a man ot 
singular good nature and benevolence thus to intercede 
forwretches who have attempted to do him the greatest 
injury;” and ordered the prisoners to be delivered over 

to him.J . . „ „ 

The whole conditions of tins treaty being finally 
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■anged, Shah Tahmasp gave the Emperor a parting 
entertainment. It was celebrated with great splendour, 
and lasted three days. Nearly six hundred awnings, 
and twelve bands of music, were prepared, and the 
whole ground was covered with carpets. The first 
day there was a magnificent banquet, and dresses of 
honour, and sabres enriched with jewels were largely 
distributed. On the second day, the Shah placed the 
Emperor by his side, and pointing to the extensive 
field covered with a spreading camp, told him, that all 
that he saw, tents, horses, camels, carpets and every 
thing else, was his, with whatever besides he required: 
adding that he would send his son, with twelve thou¬ 
sand horse, to recover his dominions. When the 
whole train and cavalcade had passed in review, in 
splendid array, the Shah standing up and laying his 
hand on his breast, said, u 0 King Hunnlyun, ii there 
is any defect, let your generosity excuse it.” 

I he third day was devoted to a contest of shooting 
at the kebek. The night was devoted to a jovial 
party. Various liquors were put down, and bottles 
and goblets placed before each guest. No cupbearer 
was present. Every one filled his cup at his own 
pleasure. It was morning when the party broke up. 

A little incident that occurred on the fourth day, 
when the camp was about to be broken up, and the 
two monarchs to separate, is extremely illustrative of 
the anxiety with which the Persians embrace even 
°pportunity, in their mutual intercourse, to gain an 
advantage in point of form or etiquette. As Humayun 
was completely in Shah Tahmasp’s power, any show of 
Aspect to him would naturally rather have been 
ascribed to the Shah’s generosity, than interpreted into 
a concession to the pretensions of the Indian prince, 
Yet when Humdyun, on this occasion, before setting 
°ut, went to take leave of Tahmasp, he found him 
seated on a small carpet folded up threefold under him, 
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so as to prevent the possibility of any 
portion of it. Humayun, when lie alighted, seeing that, 
there was no place for him, was about to seat himself 
on the ground. Haji Muhammed Kushkeh, a Moghul, 
observing this, took off the ornamented cover of his 
quiver, tore it open, and spread it out for his Majesty 
to sit on. Hiunayun, pleased with this attention, 
asked him who he was. He answered, “ A Moghul.” 
“ You will come into my service,” said the Emperor. 
“ I am unworthy of that honour,” replied the 
Moghul. “ My master is now in your Majesty’s service. 
Who am I ? When he is promoted, I may hope to 
come in his place. Till then, I am dust.” He after¬ 
wards became a distinguished officer.* 

The twelve thousand cavalry that were to be placed 
under the nominal command of Sultan Murdd. Mirza, 
the Shah’s third son, then an infant, were Kizelbashes 
of the Turki tribes. Bidagh Khan Kajar was named 
his Atdllkf or Protector. Shah-kuli Sultan Afsh&r, 
the governor of Kermdn, Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, the 
governor of Sfstdn, his brother Husein-kuli, and a 
number of other officers and Anars, were ordered to 
co-operate. The Shah told Ilumdyun that he would 
add three hundred Korchi Khasch J (of his own body¬ 
guard cuirassiers), ready to obey any order of his 
Majesty, as if he had been their religious guide. Mean¬ 
while, the whole auxiliary force were allowed to go to 
their homes, in order to prepare themselves for meeting 
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* Joulier, p. ?2. 
t Saleh va Atfilik. 

J Tar. Alim-arai Abasi, f. 43. 
These Korchi were “ beh rish-sefidi 
Kachel Shah, va Birdi Istajlo,” i. e. 
Iiad Kachel Shah and Birdi Istfijlo 
for their grey-beards (or eomraan- 
dcrs). The chiefs of the Turki and 
Afghan tribes are called Rfsli-sefid, 
or Grey-beards. These troops being 
from Turki tribes, their comman¬ 


ders went by this national title. 
The OsmanJi troops are still divided 
into kettle* or companies, because 
originally when they were fractions 
of tribes, each company had one 
kettle for cooking their food in com¬ 
mon, a custom which they still ob¬ 
serve : and they attach tho same 
point of honour to preserving their 
kettle, that regular troops do to pre¬ 
serving their colours. 
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peror, in due time, oil the banks of the Helmend. 

I he Emperor, having intimated a wish to visit Tabriz, 
and Ardebil, and their Iioly Places, before setting out, 
sent back the Empress and family, and his camp, under 
the command of Idaji Muhammed Khan Koka, towards 
Sebzawar, on their way to Sistan, while he himself, 
with a few attendants, made a march of about four kos 
/rom Takht-e-Suleimdn, on the route to Tabriz. 

The Shall, who had now regained his good humour, 
asked the Emperor to give him an entertainment in his 
quarters in the Indian fashion, and to use the Indian 
cookery. A royal banquet was accordingly prepai’ed, 
which seems to have begun with music, and strong 
drinks were early sent round. This was followed by a 
presentation of presents.* The Shah, having asked 
who should divide them, the Emperor told him, who¬ 
ever he might name. The Shah imposed that task 
on Khwaja Moazem, the Empress Hamida’s brother, 
who placed one tray of rare and valuable curiosities 
before the Shah, and another before the Emperor; the 
rest he divided to each according to his rank. The 
dinner followed, at which we are told that the Indian 
dish, kicheri f, unknown in Persia, was honoured with 
particular approbation. After dinner, the camp moved 
° n to Midna J, while the Emperor accompanied the 
Shah, whose camp also moved forward, and after reach- 
big his pavilion, remained there about an hour, to 
avoid a heavy fall of rain. When the rain ceased, 
Shah TahmaSp rose, and bidding God bless him, pre¬ 
sented him with two apples and a knife, desired his 
brother Beliram Mirza to attend him to his camp, and, 
taking a ring off his finger, and putting it on Hu- 
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* Sacliek. pilau with liens* eggs bruised.” 

t c< Among these foods/* says Jouher. 
douher, “ the Hindustani rice-pilau { At Ardebil, a nephew (sister’s 
n, i v.'d with da!, was approved of ; son) of Tahmasp was betroilu'd to 

* or ,T1 that country they make their a daughter of Maasum Beg. W as 

this Khwaja Moazem ? 
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mdyun’s, tliey parted. Hum&yun and the Mirza, followed 
by a large suite, rode on. The Emperor, cutting one 
of the apples in two with the knife, presented one half 
to Behrain, in token of unceasing regard, and himself 
ate the other. When they came in sight of the 
Emperor’s tent, the Mirza drew in his reins, and took 
leave. Humayun presented him with a diamond ring, 
telling him it was a keepsake which lie had got from 
his mother, and added many expressions of regard and 
esteem.* 

The Emperor, now left to himself, travelled onwards, 
and visited Tabriz, Ardebil, the cradle of the Sefvi 
family, and its tombs and holy places, especially the 
.tombs of Sheikh Sefi, the ancestor of the race, and of 
Sheikh Ismdel the Shah’s father; after which he 
returned back nearly to Kazvin. Here the Shah, who 
was on his "way to that city from his summer quarters, 
observing his tents, inquired whose they were. Being 
told, he expressed his surprise that the Emperor was 
not yet gone, and sent to desire that he would make a 
march of twelve farsangs, about forty-five miles, with¬ 
out delay. 

Humayun rejoined his main camp at Sebzaw&r, 
where he found that his wife Harnida Begum had given 
birth to a daughter. Having given directions for 
taking the Begum, with the camp and heavy baggage, 
by the direct road through the desert, by Tabas, lie 
himself proceeded to revisit Meshhid, where he again 


* The state of moral feeling in 
Persia is strongly marked by an in¬ 
cident that occurred at Kila-Ders. 
Four horsemen who were seen to 
come from the desert, openly at¬ 
tacked and murdered Yakub Sefer- 
chi, the Emperor’s butler. Being 
pursued and overtaken, they turned 
round and asked, “ Why do you 
follow UB? What we did was by 
orders of the Shah:' It appears 


that the Shah having made the Em¬ 
peror a present of some swords, 
Ilasan Ali, an Ishek-Agha, cham¬ 
berlain, abstracted one of them. 
Yakub, having discovered this,in- 
,1 the Emperor. Ilasan Ali, 
in revenge, told the Shah, that Yakub 
had spoken contemptuously of the 
Persian tdj or cap. Hence the or¬ 
der to murder him. 
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eircumambula t e d the hallowed tomb of Inuun Ali Reza, 
and received back the bow and bowstring that he had 
left suspended on the gates of the shrine, a circum¬ 
stance which afforded him much delight, as a proof 
that the holy Imam was favourable to him. At Mesh- 
hid he was detained about a week by a continued fall 
of snow, when he went on to Tabas, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Sistdn, where he found the young prince, 
Sultan Murad Mirza, and the royal troops assembled, 
and ready for action.* 

Here Humdyun must have seen, with no small plea¬ 
sure, his dependence on the court of Persia about to 
ceas". The real circumstances of his reception in that 
country were very different from the representations ot 
them that have been given by the official and general 
historians of Persia and India. “ The reign of Tahmasp 
owes much of its celebrity,” says the late historian of 
Persia, “ to the truly royal aim hospitable reception he 
gave to the Emperor Huradyun, when that monarch 
was forced to fly from India, and take shelter in his 
dominions. The Persians have, in all ages, boasted oi 
their hospitality, and the vanity ot every individual is 
concerned in supporting the pretensions of the country 
to a superiority over others, in the exercise ot this 
national virtue. The arrival of the fugitive Humayun 
presented an opportunity of a very singular nature toi 
Rio display of this noble quality; and we know no 
example of a distressed monarch being so royally wel¬ 
comed, so generously treated, and so effectually re¬ 
lieved. All the means of the kingdom were, called 
forth to do honour to the royal guest; and they were 
liberally furnished to replace him upon his throne. 

* Akbernaina, ff. 56 - Pi.; Tab. of the Tar. Alim-Arfii Abfesi, adds 
Akb. f. 157 . jT ar . Nil. f. 195.; Jou- few circumstances to the narrative 
l*er, c. 15.10'. ; Bayesid, tb 10—12. of the Indian historians, and chi.dly 

•'eriahta, vol. ii. pp. 154 ,_(j. - Khali adopts the views ot Abulta/1, it. 

^han. The narrative of the author 43, 
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Tahmasp merited the praise which his conduct upon 
this occasion obtained him from distant nations; but 
his own feelings must have been gratified by the 
applause of his subjects, every one of whom felt ele¬ 
vated by the munificent hospitality with which his 
sovereign treated the fugitive Emperor of India.” * 
This°eulogium of the eloquent and generous historian 
is founded on the representations of Abulfazl, Ferishta, 
and the writers who follow them, all of whom, in spite 
of some hints and unexplained allusions of Abulfazl and 
Nizdm-ed-din Ahmed, agree in lauding the munificence 
and generosity of the Persian prince. But the simple 
narrative of honest Jouher at once destroys all these 
delusions. While it confirms the accounts of file exter¬ 
nal honour and parade with which Hurndyun was received 
in his pi*ogress through the country, it presents a most 
unfavourable idea of his reception at court, and of the 
conduct and character of Shah Tahmasp himself. He 
seems to have been a haughty, narrow-minded, into¬ 
lerant bigotf, intent, in every instance, on displaying, 
in the most ungenerous manner, his superiority over the 


* Malcolm’s History of Persia, 
voL ii. pp. 508, 50.9. 

t “ The bigoted attachment of 
this prince to his religion, was shown 
by his conduct to an English mer¬ 
chant, accredited by a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth. That great and ac¬ 
tive Sovereign, desirous of extending 
the commerce of her kingdom, en¬ 
couraged Mr. Anthony Jenkinson 
to visit the distant Court of Persia. 
An Engbsh writer states, that a 
pair of the king’s slippers were sent 
to the envoy, lest his Christian feet 
should pollute the sacred carpet of 
the holy monarch ; and that after 
he came to the presence, the first 
inquiry Tamasp made was, not re- 
carding the object of the mission, 
but the belief of the ambassador. 


whether he was a Gaur, or tmbe- 
liever, or a Mahomedan ? The Eng¬ 
lishman replied, he was neither an 
unbtdiever, nor a Mahomedan, but 
a Christian ; and added that he 
held Christ to be the greatest of 
prophets. The monarch, to whom 
he was deputed, said, that he was 
iu no need of the aid of infidels, and 
bade him depart. He did so; and 
a man followed him from the ha’l 
of audience, till be was beyond the 
precincts of the court, sprinkling 
sand on the path he walked over: 
an action which could only be meant 
to mark the sense which the Maho¬ 
medan prince had of the unclean¬ 
ness of the person that he had suf¬ 
fered to approach him.”—Malcolm's 
Persia, vol. i. pp. 511 — 5 K>. 
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n fortunate prince who was liis guest, and on persecuting 
him into a conformity with liis own religious opinions. 
And, in so far as lie was not influenced by the interces¬ 
sion of liis generous sister, lie finally decided on restoring 
the exiled prince to his kingdom, merely by a calcula¬ 
tion of the immediate benefits he was himself promised 
in return. Nor need this surprise us. The picture ot 
pure and splendid generosity which the contemporary 
historian of Akber would gladly exhibit, to smooth the 
humiliation and elevate the importance of the father 
°f his patron, is one which we should in vain expect 
to see realized in a court so little refined, so selfish, 
and in many respects so barbarous as, with all its pomp 
ancJ splendour, that of Persia then was. Indeed it was 
not likely to be realized either in a country like Persia, 
or under a prAwie like Shah Tahmasp. The narrative 
ol Jouher, incorrect a nd artificial as it is, is one of 
many instances of the inestimable ralue, for historical 
truth, of even the meanest contemporary record. 

Plie exact extent of the concessions made by JJu- 
mdyun to the Shfa prejudices oi liis patron we cannot 
ascertain ; neither he nor the historians of liis reign 
were anxious to dwell upon them; but they were, evi¬ 
dently, considerable, and appear to have shed a doubt 
over the purity of bis Sunni principles for the rest of 
his life. He had adopted the bonnet, of the Shias; he 
acknowledged that he had made approximations towards 
the doctrines of that sect. He had heard the reasonings 
of its doctors; he affected to be convinced, in certain 
points, by their arguments; and if he did not, as is 
probable, sign liis assent to the leading articles ot their 
faith, he had certainly read in public the formula of 
their belief. In later times he employed many Sluas 
m his service, among others Biram Khan. <' fmd 
him sometimes taunted by bis brothers, as one tainted 
with the Shia heresy ; and, after his death, the same 
charge was brought against his memory. 1 he probn- 
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bility is, that the circumstances in which he was place~ 
in Persia led him, at that time, to affect an approba¬ 
tion of the SIna tenets, that he did not feel; and, in 
aftertimes, his pride may have prevented him from 
making such an explicit avowal of his religious senti¬ 
ments, as was expected by the bigoted Sunnis, among 
whom the latter part of his life was chiefly spent. 

ihe proceedings of Hum&yun in Sind and Persia 
may perhaps appear to have been detailed at too great 
length. Lut as some of them have been misunderstood, 
and others misrepresented by former writers, I have 
ventured to dwell upon them, for the purpose of giving 
what seemed to me a fairer and more correct idea of 
their real nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HUmAyUN IN AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION I. 

humAyun’s conquest of kandahAr and kAbul. — expe¬ 
dition to badakiishAn. 

HUmAyUN INVADES KANDAHAR.— AFFAIRS OF HIS BROTHERS.—TIIE 
GEiniSlK SURRENDERED TO HUmAyUN.-CAPTURE OF BIST. - PRE¬ 

PARATIONS OF KAMRAN. — AKBER REMOVED TO KABUL. — SKIRMISH 

near kandahAr—wiiicii is besieged by humAyun. — mission of 

biram KHAN TO kAbul.-IRRESOLUTION OF KAMrAn. -PROGRESS 

or THE SIEGE OF KANDAhAr.—DEFECTION OF kAmrAn’s CHIEF 

Nobles.—distress and desertions in the garrison.—surrender 

OF TIIE TOWN, WHICH IS GIVEN OVER TO THE SH All’s OFFICERS. 

*—PERPLEXITY OF kAmrAn.—AFFAIRS OF BADAKIIShAn. — ESCAPE 

OF yAdgAr AND HINDAL. -ISOLATION OF KAMrAn. — DISSENSIONS 

between the Persians and imperialists. — humAyun supplies 

HIMSELF WITH HORSES BY PLUNDER. - UNCERTAINTY OF IIIS COUN¬ 

SELS. — HE SEIZES KANDAHAR. — DIVIDES THE DISTRICT AMONG HIS 

nobles. — sets out for kAbul. — is joined by niNDAL, yAdgAr, 

and OTHERS. — ADVANCE OF KAMRAN.-DESERTIONS TO HUMAYUN. 

'—KAmrAn SENDS AN EMBASSY — ESCAPES TO GHAZNI. — HUmAyUN 
OCCUPIES KABUL — AND RECOVERS AKBER. — kAmrAn FLIES TO SIND. 

*— CONGRATULATORY EMBASSIES TO HUmAyUN.—yAdGAR m/rZA IMPRI¬ 
SONED. — humAyun sets our for badakiishAn —yAdgAr mirza 
PUT TO DEATH. — THE ARMY OF BADAKIISHAN DEFEATED BY' HU- 
MAvuN.—THE COUNTRY SUBMITS. — DANGEROUS ILLNESS OF HU- 

mAyun. —kamrAn recovers kAbul.—humAycn MARCHES ONCE 
More against it. 

^ HumAyun arrived in the province of Sistan, he cnAr. nr. 
found the Persian troops that had been sent to his 
assistance, cantoned over the country. They were 
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nominally under the command of Murad Mi'rza, the 
third son of the king of Persia, and an infant of two 
or three years of age; but were in reality commanded 
by Biddgh Khan, of the Turki tribe of Kajar, from 
which the present royal family of Persia is descended. 
Hum&yun, in compliance with the wish of Shah Tah- 
rnasp, as soon as he arrived, collected and reviewed the 
troops. lie found them in high order, and instead ot 
12,000 cavalry, and 300 korchis, or royal horse-guards, 
that had been promised, the muster proved that they 
amounted to at least 14,000 horse. After remaining 
about a fortnight in Sistan, he put his troops in motion, 


and entered the dominions of his brother.* 

Amir? of It will be recollected that, at this time, Mnza Ivam- 
hisbrothers. r £ m || ie undisputed possession of Kabul, Ghazni 

and Kandahar, on one side of the mountains, as well 
as of Badaldishan, Kunduz, Kisliem and other pro¬ 
vinces, beyond them. His brother Askeri was governor 
of Kandahdr. Hindal, another of his brothers, who, 
after abandoning Humayun in Sind, had been besieged 
and made prisoner in Kandahdr, though nominally, 
perhaps, governor of JM-Shdhi, was now under surveil¬ 
lance or free custody, and lived privately at the palace 
of his mother, Dildar Begum, at Kabul. Yadgdr 
N&sir Mi'rza, his cousin, who, as we have seen, had 
been compelled to leave Sind, was now also at Ivdbul, 
but suspected, and carefully watched. 

It has been mentioned that Ivdmrdn, after his return 


4 


from Hindustan, had marched to Badakhshdn against 
Mirza Suleiman, who refused to acknowledge his au¬ 
thority ; had defeated him, and deprived him of part of 
his dominions. No sooner, however, did Suleiman 
learn that Kamran had marched to besiege Hindal in 
Kabul, than he collected a force, and recovered the 
districts which had been separated from his princi- 


* Akbernuina. f. 6l. ; Jouher, c. 1 O’. 
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This compelled Iv am run, on liis return from 
iidahar, to cross the Ilindu-kush mountains a second Sl ' u ' 
tune. The hostile armies met at Anderab. Suleiman 



Avas again defeated, and took refuge in Ivila-Zefer, in 
■which he was blockaded by K dm ran, to whom a great 
part of the territories of Badakhshan submitted. After 
a krave defence, Suleiman was compelled by famine 
to surrender. He was thrown into prison, along with 
Ids son Mirza Ibrahim. Kdmrdn appointed Kdsim 
hirlds to be governor of Badakhshan ; and, leaving with 
dim a force supposed to be sufficient to maintain it in 
tranquillity, returned to Kabul, carrying with him the a. h on*, 
captive Mirzas. For a whole month after his arrival, 
the city was in a state of continual festivity; and, from l7 - 
this period, he is said to have given himself up to in- 
dolence and voluptuous indulgence, paying little atten¬ 
tion to the concerns of government, or to the complaints 
°1 his subjects.* 

Xor were these the only royal personages whom he 
ield in custody. We have seen that when he parted 
. orn HumayUn near Ivhushab, on the Jelem, lie was 
joined at Dinkot, on his way to the Indus, by Mu- 
hammed Sultan Mirza, the grandson of the great Sultan 
dusein of Herdt, and by his sons, Ulugh Mirza and 
‘-hah Mirza. As these princes had also become objects 
°f suspicion, they had been kept out of employment, 

'Old now dragged on an idle life at Kabul. 

Nothing, therefore, could, to appearance, be more 
prosperous than the situation of Katnran. But his 
power was unsocial, guarded by suspicion and jealousy, 

Hot by the affection' even of those nearest to him. He 
1,Vas n sovereign in whose success none of them felt a 
pleasure and a pride, as if it were their own ; and it 
r ested, therefore, on a narrow and a sandy foundation. 

As Humdyun, advancing from Sistan, entered the Thco,rm- 

sir sur¬ 
rendered. 

* Akbenama, ff. 55, 56.; Tab. Akb. f. 154. 
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dominions of Kamran, lie was met near Laid, a fort on 
the right bank of the Helmend, by Abdal Hai, the 
governor of the Germsir, who approached him as a 
suppliant, wrapped in his winding sheet, with his 
quiver hanging from his neck; asked forgiveness for 
his former undutiful conduct, and surrendered the pro¬ 
vince into his hands. He was graciously received, and 
honoured with a command. 

A detachment was now sent, under Ali Sultan Taklu, 
one of the auxiliary chiefs, to reduce the important 
city and fort of Bfst, which lies near the confluence of 
the Arghanddb with the Helmend, and is the chief city 
and the key of the Zemm-ddwer. The Persian general 
having been killed by a matchlock shot soon after the 
siege began, his followers, who were Tiirks of the Taklu 
tribe, placed his son, a boy of twelve years of age, in 
the command, and carried on the siege with renewed 
vigour. The place was soon compelled to surrender, 
when the principal officers, and most of the soldiers of 
the garrison, joined Humdyun. 

Kamrdn, who had long dreaded an invasion from 
the territories of Persia, had placed all his frontier for- 
tr- 'ses in a state of defence. On hearing of the Em¬ 
peror’s return towards Slstdn, his first concern was to 
remove the infant Akber, Humayun’s only son, from 
Kandahar, where he still remained under the care of 
Askeri’s wife, and of the nurses and household ap¬ 
pointed by his father, and to bring him to Kabul. 
For that purpose he despatched one of his confidential 
officers, accompanied by a brother of Khizer Khan, the 
great Hazara chief, to bring the young prince from the 
castle of Kandahar. When they reached that place, 
and had explained the object of their mission, they 
found Mlrza Askeri’s ministers divided in opinion as 
to the policy of giving him up. Some advised that the 
child, attended by an honourable retinue, should be 
sent back to bis father, who had now arrived on the 
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, as being tlie best means of conciliating the 
injured and offended Emperor; while others maintained 
that things had gone too far for Askeri to think of ob¬ 
taining any sincere forgiveness, and that, therefore, 
t ie great object now was not to throw away the favour 
°* Eiimran. This advice prevailed, and though it was 
a ready the depth of winter, which in that country is 
particularly severe, the infant prince, and his sister, 
hakhshi-banu Begum, were sent off for Kabul, in the 
midst of rain and snow.* 

Kamran was apprehensive of a rescue, on which 
account he had selected a chief of the H a zaras to con- 
“ ct ^e party, as the road between Kandahar and 
-> uzni was partly inhabited, and had always been in- 
e^ted, by robbers of that tribe. That the princes might 
m>t be known on the road, Akber was addressed as 
. lra hj the princess as Bacheh.f On reaching Kilat, 
t ic party passed the night at the house of a llazara. 
>ut the prince’s rank was not easily concealed by 
attendants, who adored him 5 and, next morning, the 
master of the house expressed his persuasion that the 
j. 'hl under his roof must be the young Akber. Khizer 
vbail’s brother, on hearing these suspicions of his host, 
ost 110 time in resuming his journey, and hurried on 
^ Ghazni, whence, without delay, the infant prince 
conveyed to Kabul, where he was lodged with his 
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giaud-aunt Khanzada Begum, the favourite sister of 


1 be nurses and other personal 
a ttendauts who were with the young 
prince at this time* continued in his 
Su vice for some years, and, in the 
n , ext both they and their cliil- 

| rc ‘ n rose to high distinction. The 
' Vo nurses were Mahum Anka, the 
pother of Adam Khan, ami Jiji 
’ a > the mother of Mir Aziz Ko- 
1 tas b. The vvdiole household was 
^nder the superintendence of Shems- 
01 ■'din Muhamnted Ghaznevi, the 
VUL. n. 


husband of Jiji Anka, and a man of 
talent, who afterwards made a figure 
in history, by the title of Atka 
Khan. It was he who helped to 
save Humayun from the Ganges, 
after his defeat near Kanauj. 
ic Anka ” signifies a nurse ; “ Atka ” 
a nurse's husband. Their children 
are c ' kokiltashos.” 

f These terms signify “the young 
Mir,” and “ the child.’' 
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care.* 

Meanwhile a report having reached Humayun on the 
Helm end, that Mirza Askeri was about to leave Ivan- 
dahdr, and to flee with all his treasure to Kabul, he 
pushed forward a strong party, composed partly of his 
Persian auxiliaries, partly of his own adherents, that 
he might either prevent his leaving the place, or over¬ 
take him, should he have escaped. The news proved 
to be false; but the party, having vauntingly ap¬ 
proached too near the town, were received with a dis¬ 
charge of artillery by which many of them were killed 
and wounded. Mir Jerml, one of the chief officers of 
the garrison, and brother of Bapus, a chief of great 
distinction, sallied out to improve this advantage, 
and was so successful, that he sent back to assure 
Askeri, that if he would lead out to his assistance the 
remaining force that was in the castle, the enemy must 
be completely routed. Askeri, however, supposing that 
the confusion was only a feint on the part of the in¬ 
vaders to lead him into an ambuscade, declined to 
move, so that the allied troops were enabled to draw 
off and effect their retreat, though with very consider¬ 
able loss. 

Five days after this affair, the Emperor reached the 
vicinity of Kandahar. He immediately proceeded to 
mark out the ground for the trenches and batteries, 
the charge of which he assigned to different officers. 
As the garrison was very strong, there were daily 
skirmishes and single combats, in sight of the two 
armies, and severe losses were sustained on both sides. 
The siege drew out into length, and the imperial camp 
began to suffer from scarcity of provisions. Just at 
that time they received intelligence that Rafla, a foster- 
brother of KAmr&n, was encamped behind a hill that 


* Akberndroa, f. *umi,fF. 195VT>9&; Tar.Bed. f.183.; 
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on the banks of the Argandab, towards Zemin- 
uawer, with a large body of ITazdras and Nukderis, 
whom he had collected. Biram Khan, having marched 
with a detachment of Persian auxiliaries and of the 
Kmperor’s adherents, came upon them by surprise; 
a nd, after a short action, in which Rafia was taken and 
his force dispersed, gained possession of the camp, and 
returned back in triumph, with a large provision of 
stores, arms, grain and cattle found in it. This, for 
a time, restored abundance within their own lines. 

As, however, the garrison still held out obstinately, 
Hurndyun, apprehensive of the result, and anxious to 
bring Kdmran to any reasonable terms, resolved to 
despatch Biram Khan as his ambassador to Kabul. 
When that brave and able man reached the pass of 
lioghni and Abistdda, on his way to Ghazni, he was 
assailed towards nightfall by a band of Hazaras who 
blocked up the road. He attacked them without 
hesitation, and, after a sharp combat, forced a passage, 
°nd slew several of their number. As he approached 
-K&bul, he was met with much ceremony by a proces¬ 
sion of men of note, and Kdmrdm gave him an enter¬ 
tainment at the Chdrbagh palace, where he delivered 
bis credentials. He was allowed to see the young 
Akber, at the palace of Khanzdda Begum. This was 
natural; but he was also permitted to v isit Hindal 
ATirza, who was in a kind of free custody at his mother 
Ibid dr Begum's house; and Suleiman Mirza, the prince 
°t Badakhshdn, and his soil Ibrahim Mirza, though 
detained as prisoners outside of the fort, were brought 
t° the Shehr-drd gardens to meet him. He also waited 
npon Yadgar Ndsir Mirza and Ulugh Mirza, attended 
mdeed, as in the former instances, by confidential 
persons appointed by Kdmrdn to watch him. Yet lie 
contrived not only to deliver letters, presents and 
messages from the Emperor to most of them, but was 
il blc to remove their apprehensions, and to prepare 
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them for attempting to escape, and to return to their 
allegiance to Humayun. He, in like manner, em¬ 
ployed his insinuating eloquence with many of the 
chief nobles about the court, and led them not only 
to expect pardon, but to indulge in hopes very favour¬ 
able to their future fortunes, if they joined the Em¬ 
peror. During all this time, Kamran was agitated by 
contending passions, and quite unable to make up his 
mind to any decided line of action. He saw that lie 
was unable to bring into the field an army that could 
cope with that of Humdyun, supported as he was by 
his Persian auxiliaries; but he continued to procras¬ 
tinate, not resolute to resist his brother, but, at the 
same time, not willing to resign his own power. At 
lost, after having detained Biram Khan six weeks in 
Kandahar, he consented to his taking leave, and sent 
under his escort Khanzada Begum, professedly to 
prevail upon Askeri to give up Kandahar, as it was 
pretended that that prince would not obey Kainran’s 
order, but really to encourage him in his defence by 
the hope of relief; or, should he fall into the hands of 
his offended sovereign, at least to secure his pardon by 
her influence with the Emperor.* 

The siege of Kandah&r, meanwhile, went on but 
slowly. The place was strong, and Mirza Askeri was 
indefatigable in his exertions. The danger reasonably 
to be apprehended from treachery in such a civil war 
he obviated by constantly shifting the posts of the 
garrison, and keeping all on the alert. At the begin¬ 
ning of the siege, the confederate army had attacked 
the place with much ardour. But the siege had been 
long, and their losses considerable. The Kizelbashcs 
had entertained hopes that, as soon ns Humdyun, the 
son and heir of the great Baber, entered the territory 
of his father, the whole of the Cahghatdi nobles and 
tribesmen would flock to his standard. They now 
f und themselves disappointed, as not a man of note 

* Akberniima, f. 6'4.; Tar. Niz. f. ]()(>. 
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yet repaired to liis camp, and there was no ap¬ 
pearance of revolt in his favour in any part of the 
country. They saw no prospect of final success; so 
that the Persian leaders, disgusted with the service, 
U1) d serving unwillingly under a foreign general, began 
to talk of returning home, as from a fruitless enter¬ 
prise. Alarmed at a state of feeling so fatal to all 
his hopes, Ilumayun made some desperate efforts, and 
one night, by a resolute advance from head-quarters, 
effected a lodgment, and erected a battery within a 
stone cast of the old town. The Kizelb&shes, roused 
hy this able and gallant operation, pushed forward on 
their side, and nearer approaches were made every¬ 
where. Askeri, filled with apprehension, asked for a 
cessation of hostilities, till the arrival of Khanzada 
Begum, who was known to be then on her way to Kan¬ 
dahar, and in whose mediation he professed to place 


great reliance. 

In consequence of these negociations, Ilumayun, 
father imprudently, relaxed his operations for some 
days, which Askeri employed, with unabating industry, 
1,1 repairing the works that had been injured, and in 
adding new ones. On Biram Khan’s arrival, Khanzada 
Begum was allowed to enter the fort, that she might 
prevail upon her nephew to surrender. But this he 
refused to do, and she was not, or pretended that she 
was not, permitted to leave the castle. The siege was 
resumed with redoubled vigour. 

At this crisis, however, the affairs of Ilumayun 
began to assume a more favourable aspect. Intelli¬ 
gence arrived that K&mr&n, who had advanced to 
relieve the place, had retreated, and the effects of 
Biram Khan’s residence at K&bul also became ma¬ 
nifest. Ulugh Mfrza, the son of Muhammed Sultan 
^Urza, has been mentioned as one of the princes whom 
Khuiran kept in a kind of state custody at Kabul, for 
more security changing his keeper weekly. In the 
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course of these changes the Mfrza came into the cus¬ 
tody of Shfr-efken Beg, who himself had some reason 
to be displeased with Ivamrdn. A plan for escape was 
formed between the prisoner and his keeper, in which 


Fazil Beg, Monaim Beg’s brother, Kasim Husein Sultan 


^ ' *—/ / - 

Uzbek, and other chiefs of distinction, were led to take 
a part. They set out together privately from Kabul, 
and after many fatigues they all joined Humayun, ex¬ 
cept Kasim Husein, who, having separated from them 
in a dark night, had lost his way among the hills, and 
fell into the hands of some Haz&ra banditti. But he 
also came in, a few days afterwards, on foot, weaiy, 
plundered and half naked. All the fugitives were 
heartily welcomed, and placed in commands. Not long 
alter, Dawa Beg, a Hazara chief, declared for Hum&yun, 
and joined him with a part of his tribe; and, ere long, 
letters were received from many of the leading men of 
Kabul, full of protestations of attachment. These events 
spread joy over the camp, and re-animated the wavering 
Kizelbdshes, who now redoubled their exertions against 
the beleaguered town. 

In proportion as the spirits of the besiegers rose, the 
1 topes of the besieged declined. Regular information 
of what passed in the town was obtained by means of 
letters fixed to arrows, which were daily shot into the 
camp. By them the besiegers were encouraged to go 
on, the garrison being represented as reduced to ex¬ 
tremity. Such, indeed, was at length the general dis¬ 
tress, that many of the garrison, not only soldiers and 
artillerymen, but even officers and men of rank, began 
to desert, lotting themselves down from the walls by 
ropes. Khizer Khan, the great Hazara chief, among 
others, despairing of a successful resistance, leaped from 
one of the battlements, and was received below by 
some of his faithful tribesmen, and carried off on their 
shoulders to a hill in the neighbourhood.* The escape 
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of so much importance was known in the 
camp early next morning, and he was pursued. He 
hid himself in the hole of a rock, close to which his 
pursuers passed. One of them laid, hold of the skirt of 
Ins cloak, which was probably made of the skin ot some 
animal. He drew it in, retaining his breath; and his 
pursuers, thinking it had been the tail of some wild 
beast, passed on. On the approach of night, he crept 
from under his rock, and succeeded in gaining a place 
of safety.* 

Deserted by his garrison, his officers, and even 
his nobles, Askeri could no longer hope to preserve 
Kandahdr, and, therefore, began to take measures for 
ins personal safety. He sent his aunt Khanzada to 
Humdyun, and through her, after the siege had lasted 
upwards of five f months, a surrender was negotiated. 
On the 3rd of September, A. d. 1545, he left the fort in 
the train of the Begum, on foot, attired as a suppliant 
and, according to the custom of the time, having a sword 
suspended from his neck; and was conducted by 
Biram Khan into the presence of the Emperor, who 
received him sitting in state in liis Derbar, surrounded 
by his Chaghatais and Kizelbashes. I he Emperor, 
from respect to the intercession of the Begum, and the 
near relationship of the offender, desired the sword to 
be taken from his neck; and, after Askeri had made 
bis submission, commanded him to be seated. 11c As as 
followed by Kamran’s chief Annrs and officers, to the 
number of thirty, who were brought in with their sw ords 
and quivers hanging from their necks, and their 
binding-sheets in their hands. Some were consigned 
1° prison, others were released. A grand feast suc¬ 
ceeded ; in which the occurrences ot the siege woic 
talked over, and, with the usual appliances of music 

* Akbernaraa, 6*, 65.; Tab. t The Tar. Bedauni has three 
Akb, f, 158 .; Tar. lied. f. 183. months.. 
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and wine, the party was prolonged till the morning 
IJo-lit. When the general enjoyment was at its height, 
and even the Mirza had forgotten his care, one of 
Humayun’s attendants placed some papers before him- 
In a moment the Mirza’s countenance changed; his 
o-aiety was gone. They were the letters which he had 
addressed to the chiefs of the Baldches, and of the 
other tribes, when the Emperor was crossing the 
desert; and their contents left no doubt of the full 
extent of his evil disposition. The wretched prince 
was ordered to be detained in custody, but to be 
brought to court from time to time, that he might visit 

the Emperor.* „ 

Next day Hum&yun, accompanied by the chief 1 el * 
sian officers, entered the fort. Biddgh Khan claimed.that 
the fort and all that it contained, especially Askeri 
Mirza and the treasure, should be made over to his 
master, in terms of the treaty. The Emperor ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to give up the fort and its stores, 
but refused to surrender Askeri, and denied the Shah s 
right to the treasure; but, at the same time, expressed 
bis readiness to present it to the Persian monarch, as a 
•rift. He waited to see the treasure-chests brought out 
and examined; and after they had been closed and sealei 
with his seal, and that of the chief Persian commanders, 
he returned to the camp. Even already, mutual 
jealousies and fears had begun to prevail. Under the 
'influence of these, the Ivizclbashes lost no time in send¬ 
ing off the treasure to prevent any attempt to sieze it- 
They persisted in demanding that Askeri Mirza sliouu 
be given up to them, as a hostage for their safe return, 
and even threatened to seize him by force. The Em¬ 
peror, alarmed at a pretension which might have been 
fUtal to his repose, at once to secure his prisoner, and 
to make a demonstration of liis own force, collected 

* Akbornuma, f. 6a.; Briggs’s Fenahta, pp. 15", 158.; Tab. Akb. 
f. 158.; Tar. Bed. f. 183. 
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Iiolc of his old followers, and the adherents by 
iom he had been recently joined, divided them into 
°°P S > and reviewed them under arms. This alarmed 
le Persians, who saw his rising power with suspicion 
and dread, but they no longer persisted in their 
( eoaand. The Chaghatais, and such of the towns¬ 
people as chose to leave the place, had three days 
allowed them in terms of the capitulation, during 
"which they could leave it uninjured, with their wives 
and families. On the fourth, it was given up by Hu- 
anlyu n to the prince Muhammed Murdd Mirza, in con- 
orinity to his treaty with the Shah; Avhile the Em¬ 
peror himself moved to some distance, and took up his 
1 ad-quarters at the Charbagh of Baber # , on the 
hanks of the Arghand&b, where he enjoyed himself for 
s °nie time after his fatigues, receiving daily accessions 
°* number from the adjoining provinces, f 

1 he news of the fall of Kandahar, and the pro¬ 
bability of the speedy approach of the imperial army 
to attack Kabul, distressed and confounded Kdmrdn. lie 
ordered the young prince Akber to be removed from the 
palace of Khanzada Begum to his own, and committed 
him to the care of Kuck Kilan, throwing into prison the 
former faithful guardian of his infancy, Shems-cd-din 
muhammed Ghaznevi, better known as Atka Khan, 
he held a council to concert the measures of precau- 
. lQ n required by the crisis, especially as to Badakh- 
8 han, in which quarter he was apprehensive of troubles. 
A bdal Khalik, who had been bis tutor, and Bdpus, 
a nobleman who seems, at this time, to have been his 
ohief minister, advised him to conciliate Suleiman 
^brza, the late ruler of that country, now his prisoner, 
; ’m] to restore him to his government, by Avhieli means 
might secure both his friendship and co-operation, 
fortunately for Suleiman, Mir Nazer All, and some 

* The Khulja Bagh. JouIict. t Akbcrnama, i. C)5.; Jouher, 
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other nobles of Badakhshan, who were discontented 
with the existing government, had, a short time before, 
formed a conspiracy, and succeeded in surprising Kila- 
Zefer. They had also taken prisoners Kasim Birins, 
Kamran’s governor, and the other officers left by him 
in charge of the country, of whose conduct they loudly 
complained. At the same time, however, they wrote 
to inform Kamran, that they had no wish to renounce 
Iiis authority; that, if he would send back Mirza 
Suleiman, they would place the country in his hands 
but, should he refuse, that they would put their pri¬ 
soners to death, and surrender the kingdom to the 
Uzbeks. Kamrdn, alarmed at this danger, thought it 
prudent to comply with their request; and accordingly 
released the Mirza, who, soon after, set out to return 
home, accompanied by his son Ibrahim Mirza, and 
his mother, Khurram Begum. But they had only 
reached P&i-Min&r, a populous village not far from 
Kabul, at the bottom of the hills, when Kanmin, 
repenting the step he had taken, despatched a messen¬ 
ger to recall the Mirza, pretending that he had some 
important information to communicate at a personal 
interview, after which he might resume his journey- 
Suleiman, justly suspicious of the object of this sudden 
recall, returned for answer ; that as he had taken leave 
in what the stars had indicated as a propitious moment, 
lie was unwilling, by any retrograde movement, to 
destroy the efficacy of this fortunate conjunction; but 
that, whatever commands the king might be pleased to 
honour him with, should receive the most implicit 
obedience. Without loss of time, he then hurried for¬ 
ward to Badakhshan, where lie seized the reins of 
government, and speedily forgot his treaty and his 
promises. # 

During the distraction caused by these proceedings, 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza found means to escape from the 
* Akbernama, f. ft‘5. 
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y in which lie was detained; so that of all the 
ts, his relations, who had lately been in K&mran’s 
c ° urt > none was left, but his brother Hindal Mirza 
a 0lie - Him he now found it convenient to flatter and 
soothe; and he was not sparing of promises to bring 
11111 over heartily to his interest. Hindal, dissembling, 
appeared to be the dupe of all his protestations. It 
^'as settled that he was to be admitted into a partner- 
p'P in the kingdom; and that one-third of all that 
Vamran then possessed, or that the princes might 
hereafter, by their joint efforts, acquire, was to be as- 
^ed to him. This agreement being concluded, Ilin- 
, Cal Was sent after Yadgfir, with whom he had always 
een intimately connected, that he might compel, or 
Prevail upon him, to return back. But no sooner had 
e leached Pui-j\lin&r, than, finding himself safe among 
>e mountains and defiles of the Hindu-kush range, he 
urned away to the west-ward, and like those who had 
preceded him, set out to join Humayun. 

fhe desertion of the last prince of the imperial 
'food who had been left with him, and of so many 
\ Irurs as accompanied them, threw Kamran, for a 
•me, into a state of deep dejection. The apparent 
ac uity with which so many princes, who had been 
Sflardod as prisoners with so much jealousy, effected 
‘ 0,r escape, is inexplicable, except on the supposition 
■ ' a ' Kamrdn had become unpopular with his Amfrs. 

0 n °' v complained that he felt himself forsaken, and had 
Aet one being in the world, in whose counsel lie could 
ust, or on whose fidelity he could rely. His temper 
p not such as to invite frank or unpleasant communi- 
^ a tions. In his prosperity, he had been surrounded by 
^mterers, who had cherished his self-conceit by their 
,, lSc a nd selfish adulation. In his adversity, in spite of 
. 10 change of circumstances, he listened with such 
‘‘Patience to a different language, that it was dan- 
te l ° Us to use it : and those who were disposed to offer 
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him sound counsel, were deterred, no less by the imme¬ 
diate danger of the task, than by their want of con¬ 
fidence in his ultimate firmness arid prudence in acting 
on their advice. He was thus left without any safe or 
honest friend; and, committing error after error, the 
numbers of his adherents daily diminished, and the moral 
influence of his government was totally gone.* 

Hunniyun, after the surrender of Kandahar, was 
desirous to have pursued his success, and at once to 
have marched against Kabul, but found his army too 
weak to ventui’e on such an enterprise. The Persians 
considered the whole object of the expedition to have 
been attained, with the occupation of Kandahar. By 
that event a new kingdom was conquered for the Shah. 
The Turkoman and Kizelbash Amirs, fatigued with the 
long campaign so far from their own country,' had 
returned home, some with, others without leave, so 
that hardly any but Biddgh Khan, Abul Fateh Sultan 
Afshdr, ;>:.d Sufi Wali Sultan, were left to support the 
young prince Murdd ; and they showed no disposition 
to march farther, in support of a foreign prince. With 
a total want of good faith, and an entire blindness to 
the future, they displayed, however, sufficient activity 
in harassing their new subjects, who hated them as 
foreigners and oppressors, and detested them as heretics. 
Complaints from persons of every rank were daily 
brought to the Emperor, who was unable to afford any 
redress. He had left the immediate vicinity of Kan¬ 
dahar, and advanced first to Hasan-Abdul, and next to 
the Gumbez-Sufeid. The Kizelbashes, now as jealous 
of their allies as of Kdmrdn, and desirous that they 
should move away to a still greater distance, took mea¬ 
sures to cut off their supply of provisions. In spite ot 
the season, for winter was at hand, and the Cliug- 
hatdis complained loudly of the severity of the cold, it 
became necessary again to move, and the Persians 
* Akbernama, f. 65. 
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cel to allow them either to winter in the town, or 
t° hut themselves in the vicinity of Kandahar. But no 
haoveraent could be made without horses or draught 
cattle, which they did not possess. * 

About this time, a certain proportion of the Persian 
troops having been placed in garrison in the fort, their 
horses were sold to some merchants, who intended to 
convey them to India, and Averc then picketed on 
the outside of the town. These Ilumayun, urged by 
his necessities, resolved to seize. Leaving his camp at 
Sufcdd Gumbez, he himself moved to Bdba Hasan 
Abdul, whence, after mid-day prayers, he pushed for¬ 
ward a strong detachment, who, before afternoon 
prayers, reached Kandahar, came upon the merchants 
by surprise, and carried off to his camp seventeen 
hundred horses ; which, after supplying the wants of 
himself and of his household, he divided among his 
followers. The merchants to whom they belonged, 
^'aiting upon the Emperor with their complaints, 
could get no redress or compensation, but his bond 
foe the full price, to be paid when the state of his 
afiairs allowed ; a security not likely to be negotiable 
111 1 he bazar, either at Kandahar or Delhi. 

Still, however, it was difficult to put the army in 
Motion, as the season was severe, and Humavun pos- 
s cssed no place of strength, in which the wives and 
families of himself and his followers could be left in 
Safety. To obviate this difficulty, he besought Bidagli 
x han to appropriate a few houses in Kandahar for 
their reception ; a request, however, with which the 
than declined to comply. 

this delay was attended with disagreeable conse¬ 
quences. The confidence in Humdyun’s fortune, which 
us troops 1 tad entertained, began to fail. Several of 
-Kamran’s officers, who had been in Kandahar, but had 
Subsequently entered the Emperor’s service, escaped 

» Tar. lied. f. 183. 
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_; from the camp, ancl fled to Kabul.* The scarcity went 

i>. is 45 . on increasing. It was now seriously proposed by 
some of Humdyun’s Amirs, to hazard every thing*; 
to make an attempt to surprise Kandahar; and, if suc¬ 
cessful, to justify their conduct to the Shah in the best 
way they could, and engage to restore it to him as 
soon as the Emperor had gained possession of Kabul 
and Badakhshan. From following this plan he was 
diverted by some of his council, who argued that, 
should the attempt be made and fail, he lost both 
Kandahar and the Shah, whom he thus converted into 
an open enemy; in which case he would be left without 
one ally, or place of refuge, in the world. Another pro¬ 
posal made at this trying moment was, to pass over 
into Badakhshan and there join Suleimdn Mlrza. But 
the difficulty of a winter march among the mountains 
and defiles of the Hazaras and Aimaks, in crossing the 
Paroparmsan range, joined to the total want of a place 
of security, in which to lodge their families and bag¬ 
gage which they must leave behind, made them aban¬ 
don that idea as quite hopeless, 
sinzos Just at this crisis, Muhammed Murdd Mlrza, the 
' young Persian prince, died. Those who had charge 
of him being desirous to conceal this event, no notice 
of it was sent to llumayun, to whom, however, the 
news was secretly conveyed. As, by this change of 
circumstances, the co-operation of the Persian auxili¬ 
aries seemed to become more doubtful than ever, while 
one obstacle of delicacy was removed, llumayun, in 
despair, returned to the idea of gaining Kandahar in 
any way, trusting to be able to justify the act to the 
Shuh after it was done. 

'! his plan was warmly supported by Haji Muhammed 
Khan Koka.f I he Emperor, while he objected to any 

* Among these were Abdulla Kusbkeb, a man who made a figure 
Khan and Jann'l Beg. in Haber's time, 
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t'tack, was willing to get possession of the town, 
it be carried by stratagem. This Hilji Muharnmed 
Undertook to effect. Accordingly, in furtherance of 
plan, notice was sent to Bidagh Khan, that the 
army was on the point of marching for Kabul, but that, 
a ; s the Emperor wished to be free from the trouble and 
i'!sk of carrying Askeri Mirza along with him, he was 
desirous of leaving him in safe custody in Kandahar. 
1'idagh Khan, who had all along earnestly desired to 
J lav e the Mirza in his power, agreed without hesitation. 
■Ihis preliminary step being arranged, various parties 
Avere sent from the camp by night to different sides of 
the town, especially to three of the principal gates. 
About dawn, Haji Muharnmed, who led the first divi- 
Slon > leaving his ambuscade, attended by a few r servants 
or dy, contrived to enter one of the gates, along with a 
string of camels, that were carrying hay and provender, 
{| t that early hour, into the town. The officer at the 
S a te challenged them, and insisted on turning them 
!lc k, no ChnghatAi having for some days been allowed 
to enter. H&ji Muharnmed maintained that he came 
hy Biddgh Khan’s permission, to bring into the fort 
Askeri Mirza, who was to be left there. This story 
produped no effect on the officer, who proceeded to 
fut the gate and turn him out: upon which Ilaji 
Muharnmed, drawing his sword, attacked him, and cut 
his arm. The Haji’s followers, who were close at 
lat ‘d, now rushed in, but were bravely opposed by 
s Uch of the Persians as ran to the spot on hearing the 
uproar, and a sharp conflict ensued, which continued 
Bil Hugh Mirza and Biram Khan, having effected an 
° llt ranee at another mite, came to the assistance of their 
ll ’iends. The Kizelbdshes, overpowered, retreated into 

i 1- /A. 

LIle citadel. Such as remained behind in the town 
"'ere pursued, and put to dealli by the enraged citizens, 
"bout noon, Hurmiyun himself made his entry into the 
Mty, and was received with shouts of joy. He sent 
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to inform Bidagh Khan, that the measures, 
had unwillingly taken, had been rendered necessary by 
that nobleman’s unjustifiable conduct in concealing the 
death of the young prince Murad Mirza, who, Hu* 
mayun alleged, had been entrusted to his care, and by 
other unfriendly acts. Bidagh Khan, who was not 
prepared to sustain a siege, having, in the course of 
the night, thrown down a part of the back wall ol the 
citadef, marched off unmolested towards his own 
country, loudly expressing his indignation at ^ the 
treachery and ingi’atitudc of his allies. Biram Khan 
was appointed governor of Kandahar, and ambassadoi s 
were sent to Shah Tahmasp, to assure him that, though 
Bidagh Khan, having acted contrary to his Majesty s 
intention, had been dismissed from the command, his 
faithful subject Biram Khan, who had succeeded him, 
was ready to obey all the orders of his master, the 
Shah. Tahmasp seems to have found it prudent to 
acquiesce in this arrangement, and a number ol the 
regular Persian troops, especially the Ivorchis, con¬ 
tinued in the Emperor’s service.* 

llum&yun, thus master of the kingdom ol Kandahar, 
proceeded to divide its different provinces among Ins 
adherents. The Zemin-dawer he bestowed on Ismael 
Beg; Kilat, on Slffr-efken Beg; Shal, on Haider Sultan, 
who died soon after; the district of Tin, which lies 
among the Hazara hills on the Helraend, on Ulugh 
Mirza, except some districts of it, the revenues of which 
he bestowed, by way of pension, on llaji Muhammed.'f 
To some of his followers he gave jdglrs; to others, 
according to a custom of the times, he gave up some 
of the richest and most obnoxious of his prisoners, 



* Akbernama, f. GG. Tar. Nfz. 
ff. I. 96 ', 197. Tar. Bed. If. 18.% 181.; 
.lou'her, c. 17, IS.; Bayezld, ff. lG 
—18.; Fcrislita, vol. ii. pp. 157— 
1 SO. 


t Some of these assignments 
would appear to have been made at 
rather a later period. 
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whom he allowed them to extort such sums as 
ll °y c pold; which was often done by cruel severities, 
bile the minds of the Emperor and. his chief officers 
"" ere engrossed by these proceedings, Askeri Mirza 
contrived to escape. A few days afterwards an Afghan 
arrived in the city, and gave seci’et notice that the 
Mirza was concealed in his house; but, with that regard 
to. external appearances which, with some of the Afghan 
tribes, seems to constitute their point of honour, far 
more than substantial fidelity, besought the Emperor 
to seize the fugitive prince in such a way that the 
informer might not be compromised, as privy to his 
being retaken. The Emperor accordingly sent Shah 
Mirza, and Jvhwaja Amber, his steward, who took the 
unhappy Mirza from under a mattress, beneath which 
he was hidden, and brought him to the presence. Hu- 
mayun spared his life, we are told, from bis desire to 


conform to the dying advice of his father Ilaber, to be 
merciful to all, but especially to his brothers; and gave 
him into the custody of Nadim Kokiltash, one of the 
confidential servants of his household.* 

The Emperor, now possessed of a place of strength, 
had become master of his movements, and was eager 
that no time should be lost. Leaving his own family, 
and the families of his followers, in the citadel of Kan- 
dahdr, though winter had arrived, he set out for Kabul; 
but, instead of taking the more open road of Kilat and 
Ghazni, these towns not having yet come into his 
power, he followed the course of the Helmend, which, 
penetrating through the hill-country, leads to the high 
mountains of the Koh-Baba, close upon Kabul. When 


* Akbernama, &c, as above. 
Abulfazl places the acquisition of 
the Turkoman horses at this time, 
and makes the heads of the caravan, 
afraid of being plundered, volun¬ 
tarily offer them, on condition of 
getting bonds to be paid, when the 
VOL* II. 


Emperor conquered Hindustan, to 
which he consented. This, no doubt, 
is a sort of official representation. 
The ewer-bearer’s account, however, 
is the more probable one, and he 
was, at the time, with the Emperor. 
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the ai'tny arrived near Tlrl, Dawa Beg, the Hazara 
chief who had lately acknowledged him, and whose 
clan inhabited the neighbouring districts, met him with 
his tribe, all the headmen bringing horses and cattle, 
which they presented to the Emperor; and, as the 
country around had many fine straths and valleys, a 
halt of some days was made, to restore the health of 
the army, which had suffered in the unhealty climate 
of Kandaluir. Here Khanzada Begum, his aunt, and 
Baber’s favourite sister paid the debt of nature. Here 
also Yadgar Nasir Mfrza, with Monaim Beg, and soon 
after Hindal Mlrza and Terdi Beg, who had escaped 
from Kdbul, as has been mentioned, joined the Em¬ 
peror. Their arrival excited much joy, and was fol¬ 
lowed by that of many others, both Amirs and soldier.-, 
who now hastened to return to their allegiance. 

The army once more moved forward, but, in the 
course of its march, was again attacked with sickness, 
and numbers died. This induced Hindal to propose in 
council, that the army should return to Kandaluir for 
the winter, and that early in the spring, when all the 
necessary stores and munitions of war were in readi¬ 
ness, it should commence its march in full strength 
upon Kabul. The Emperor made no remark while the 
council was sitting; but having, probably, become sen¬ 
sible that, in the former part of his reign, he had given 
too much license to his brothers, after it w r as over, he 
sent him a verbal message, through Mir Syed Birkeh, 
to intimate that he had begun his march for Kabul 
before he had heard of the escape of Ytidgar K&sir 
Mlrza, or of Hindal’s intention to join him; that he had 
since seen nothing to make him change his plan, for, 
as to hardships, they were inseparable from war; that 
if the Mlrza needed repose, the Zemln-dawcr was at 
his service for the winter, and that, in the spring, he 
might join the imperial array, after the war was over. 
The Mlrza apologized for l>is indiscretion, and promised 
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Among those who now waited upon the Emperor, as 
the camp again advanced, was Jamil Beg, the brother 
ot Bapus, whom Ivamran had selected as Atalik or 
Guardian for his son-in-law, Ak Sultan, the governor 
of Ghazni. lie brought Ak Sultan along with him, and 
was graciously received; his desertion from Kandahdr 
was easily forgiven, and he privately negociated a 
pardon for his brother Bapus. Many of the Amirs of 
Kabul had sent to invite the Emperor to push on. 
When the army, emerging from the mountains, reached 
\iiret Sheikh Ali in the territory of Pughman and 
Arkendi, near Kabul, Mirza Kdinrdn, informed of their 
approach, sent Kasim Birlds, with a body of troops, to 
impede their advance ; and Kasim Mokhlis, his Master 
of the Ordnance *, was ordered to carry forward the 
artillery, and plant them in the Julga-douri, to be 
ready for action. At the same time, all the inhabitants 
of 'the adjoining country, with their families, were 
ordered to be brought into Kabul. Kamrdn, having 
repaired the fortifications, and strengthened the garri¬ 
son of that city, marched from his capital, full of con¬ 
fidence in his army which was numerous y, one portion 
of it consisting of a body of four or five thousand 
horse, completely appointed and clad in armour, while 
Humayun’s force was comparatively small and ill - 
provided. Iviivnran took his ground j', not far from the 
body which lie had sent in advance, and there exercised 
and reviewed his troops. When Humayun heard that 
Kasim Birlds had occupied the Khimar puss, which lay 
directly in his line of march, he sent on Hdji Muham- 
xned Khan, with a strong detachment, who attacked 
him with vigour, dislodged him, and cleared the pass. 
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* Ahr-Atesh. 20,000 men ; that of Humayun to 

f The army of Kamran is said 4000 or 5000. 
to have amounted to 18,000 or J Bagh-c-Guzergaii. 
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As there was now the near prospect of a battle, Mirza 
Hindal asked, and got permission, to lead the van. 

The imperial army, having cleared the defile of 
Khwaja Pushteh, halted in the territory of Arkendi. 
Here Bapus, one of the chief Amirs of Kabul, was 
brought by his brother Jamil ; and Shah-berdi Khan, 
who held the districts of Gurdiz, Bangash, and Naghz, 
also arrived and joined the imperial camp. They were 
joyfully received. Every night pai’ties deserted from 
the Mirza’s army, and joined the Emperor. Bapus 
strongly urged Humayun to push on without delay, 
while the general sentiment was so strong in his 
favour, and the enemy, from the daily desertions, knew 
not whom to trust. 

Kdmran Mirza, now equally alarmed at the hostile 
demonstrations of the enemy, and the defection of his 
own followers, found himself compelled to devise means 
to gain time. He sent forward two men, respectable for 
their sacred character, who were instructed to make 
humble offers of submission on his part, and to entreat 
the Emperor to cease from active operations. They 
met IJuindyun, when he was scarcely a mile from the 
enemy’s camp, and prevailed upon him to halt. But 
soon after, suspecting that Kdinrdn’s sole object in 
opening this negociation, was to gain time for effecting 
his escape, he advanced towards the Mirza’s camp with 
seven hundred lancers. As he rode along, he was met 
by Mosdhib Beg, the son of Khwaja Kildn Beg, Kdm- 
rdn’s Amir-al-omra, at the head of a procession of all 
the other Amirs of Kdmran Mirza, who came to make 
his own submission, and to offer their’s. Their sub¬ 
mission was accepted ; but, as it was so tardy, they were 
not admitted to the presence, and were subjected to 
fines. 

On reaching the camp, Humayun found that Kdm- 
rdn had escaped into tlie citadel of Kdbul; that his 
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were in confusion, and beginning to breakup; 
{ >nd that numbers had already fled. Kamran did not 
venture to remain long in the citadel, but some hours 
ftfter sun-set, when it was dark, taking along with him 
ms son Mirza Ibrahim, his wives and family, made his 
escape, and took the Pani-Hissar road towards Ghazni. 
Hum&yun sent Bapus, with a body of his most trusty 
ni en, to occupy Kabul, and to preserve it from pillage; 
ant k when afterwards informed of Kdmran’s flight, he 
despatched Mirza Hindal to pursue him. He himself 
entered Kabul on the evening on the 10th of Ram- 
Za n(Xov. loth), in the midst of a general illumina- 
tlon , and was delighted once more to embrace his son 
Akber, now about three years of age, whom he found 
in perfect health. The Bala-Hissar, or Citadel, made 



* There is some difference as to 
date. Abulfazl has, the eve of 
* ednesday, llamzan 12. a.h.952.; 
ut the Tar. Red. and Ferishta 
W ake it Ramzan 10. a. n. .952. 
A^yezid has Ramzan 10. a. h. 953. 

f abakat-e Akberi has “ Ram- 
£ an 1( >. a. ii. 952 . or 953., God 
n ° Ws which.'’ Jouher gives a lively 
acc °Unt of Humayun's proceedings 
° n entering tlie Bala llissar, and 
^rrivifjg a r the palace of Kamran. 

-as one watch of the night was 
past, and his Majesty had not yet 
> r °ken his fast, lie desired Wasil, 
_ le keeper of the wardrobe *, to 
^•dke a plate of warm soup (ash) be 
s ^ht; but soon recollecting him- 
» he hid him go to the palace of 
^ as Baike Begum was 

if i ^ ant ^ bring him some broth, 
atnl r ° Was aUV * Chillier Wasil, 
*he humble Jouher, went; and, 
P a ying their respects, delivered 
l/tl U,P *- - that, as his Majesty 

^ yet eaten nothing, he requested 
if U | S0,tle ^°od might be sent him, 

1 le **e was any. That lady gave a 


curry of beef, and a sirawal of cow’s 
tripe that happened to be ready 
dressed. No sooner did his Majesty 
put his spoon into the dishes, and see 
that they were beef-curry and cow’s 
tripe, than, laying down the spoon, 
and sighing, he burst in to a com plaint, 
exclaiming, ‘O Mirza Kamran ! and 
had you indeed come to such a 
length, as to make the fare of Bibi 
Jiu, that asylum of chastity, to he 
only cow’s flesh, and cow’s stomach? 
Could you not have reserved one 
single sheep for her in )our kitchen? 
And yet this asylum of chastity is 
the very person who brought here 
the bones of our venerated father, 
and placed them in his tomb. Could 
not we, four sons of him whose 
abode is in heaven, have done some¬ 
thing better among us?’ In a word, 
he drank a single cup of sherbet, 
and put off breaking his fast till the 
morrow.” Jouher, c. 10* Burma 
informs u^ that, in Turkistan, none 
but the lower classes eat beef. Bur¬ 
ners Travels, vol. iii. p. 159. 


* TosbuKji Begl, chief wardrobe-keener. 
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no resistance ; and Kabul, and all its provinces south 
of the Hindu-kush range, submitted to him. He pub¬ 
lished a general amnesty, and spent the winter in the 
citadel, busily engaged in settling the civil and finan¬ 
cial affairs of the country, and in administering justice. 
The mother of Akber having arrived in the spring from 
Kandahar, under the escort of Y&dgar Nasir Murza, 
the circumcision of Akber was celebrated by a magni¬ 
ficent festival, at the conclusion of which the Emperor 
bestowed khilats and rewards on the most distin¬ 
guished of his adherents. The government of Ghazni 
was conferred on Hindal; and Ulugh Mirza, who had 
returned from the pursuit of Kdmran, was confirmed 
in that of Zemin-dawer, which had been given him in 
addition to Tirf and the adjoining districts. 

Meanwhile Kdmr&n, having escaped from the pursuit 
of Hindal who was not anxious to seize him, approached 
Ghazni, but was refused admittance into the town. He 
now threw himself on the protection of Ivhizer Khan 
Hazara, who carried him, first to Tin, and then to 
Zemin-dawer, whence, after some vain efforts to fix 
himself in that country, he was finally compelled so 
take refuge in Sind, f 

During this period of tranquillity, the Emperor re¬ 
ceived the congratulations of several of the ncighouring 
princes, on his having recovered his father’s throne. 
Vn embassy from Shah Tahrnasp, at the head of which 
was Valad Beg, was magnificently entertained, though 
i: made little progress in the grand object for which it 
was sent — the restoration of Kandahar to the Shah. 
A similar embassy from Mirza Suleim&n, the prince of 
Badakhslnin, was less favourably received, as the Mirza 
declined the Emperor’s invitation to wait upon him, or, 
in other words, declined acknowledging his immediate 
authority. Mir Syed Ali, a chief whose influence was 



* Akbernama, f. fit)—70.; Tab. hrr, c. 18, iy. ; Krishta, voI.il. 

Akb.ff.158 lCO.J Tar.Niz.ff.I97> Pl>. 158—lGO.; Tar. Bed. ff. 184, 

iy8. ; Baytzfd, ff. 17—22.; Jou- 185. 
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and extensive among tlie Afghans and Baluchcs, C, |'^ T I ' T * 

fl ho waited upon the Emperor at this period, and - 

received the government of Duki *, dependant on Hin¬ 
dustan on which it borders, and not far from his own 
residence. Lawang Baluch, another of the principal 
iailuch chiefs, having also acknowledged the Emperor, 

Was rewarded with tlie country of Sh&l and Mustung. 

These cliiefs, we are told, no sooner received these 
honours, than they took their leave, feaiung that the 
air of the city, and the habits of city life might affect 
the health of their followers, accustomed only to their 
°wn wastes and wilds. 

Yadg&r Ndsir Mirza, Humdyun’s cousin, had not M igl ‘ r ° 
'jeen long returned from escorting the imperial house- prisoned, 
hold from Kandahar, when he was charged with entering 
into new intrigues and cabals, with Askeri Mirza and 
others, against the Emperor. Iiuinayun had probably 
brought with him from Persia a resolution to beat down 
who could be bis rivals, and, in particular, to reduce 
the power of the princes of the blood, which, in the 
former part of his reign, had been productive of so 
*uany mischiefs. But lie seems to have proceeded with 
u uusual caution, probably to carry along with him the 
approbation of the old and powerful nobles connected 
with his family, and of his followers in general. Thirty 
distinct articles of accusation were brought against 
1 ddgar, some of them for instances of disrespect to his 
^hijesty; but the leading one was that, when in Sind, 

.hah Husein Mirza had offered him Bheker on condi¬ 
tion of his deserting the Emperor, to which he had 

rood, whereby the Jbinpcror laid been obliged to 
re tire into Irak. On the present occasion, witnesses 
^ r cre examined, and evidences taken, in a mariner, 

^ which we find few examples in Asiatic history; and 
is said to have been convicted by the testimony of 


Duki was probably dependant on Multan. 
y 4 
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impartial men of veracity, as well as of his own ac¬ 
complices. Some parts of the accusation he denied; as 
to others he was silent. He was found guilty; and 
Humayun informed him, through Keracha Khan, that 
since, after being so often pardoned, he had engaged 
anew in rebellious intrigues, he must expect no farther 
favour. He was accordingly thrown into prison in the 
Bala-Jlissar, in a house near that in which Askeri was 


confined. 

sets'otafor Humayun, being now the undisputed sovereign of the 
Batiakh- countries to the south of the Hindu-kiish I’ange, turned 

slicln 'j « • ^ o ' 

ins attention to such provinces, on the north of these 
mountains, as still acknowledged the supremacy of 
Kabul. 1 liese, besides Badakhshan, consisted of Kunduz, 
Khost, Anderab, and some other districts lying between 
the mountains and the Amu. Not content with Badakh¬ 
shan, Mlrza Suleiman had wrested from Karnran these 
provinces, which formed no part of that principality, 
and seemed little disposed to part with them on the re- 
ofA ! r&4 ( l u ' lsltion °f the Emperor. In the spring of 154G, 
therefore, Humdyun, resolving to chastise him, marched 
out of Kabul, and encamped in the Yiiret-Chalak. To 
prevent intrigues in his absence, he resolved to carry 
Askeri along with him. But after he had proceeded as 
Yajgtfr far as the valley of Kartlbagh, aware of the danger of 
to‘death!* 4 leaving behind him so restless and turbulent a spirit 
as \ adgdr Ndsir Mlrza, he resolved, in the words of his 
historian, ‘ to release the body of that prince from the 
pains of existence, and to put himself at ease.’ He 
sent an order to that effect to Muhammed Ali Taghtii, 
whom lie had left governor of Kabul. “ How should I 
put to death the Mlrza,” said that good man, “ I, who 
never killed a sparrow?’’ The Emperor, upon this, 
devolved the duty upon Muhammed Kdsirn Mochi, who 
strangled the Mlrza with a bowstring. He was buried 
on a rising ground opposite to the gate ch’, the citadel, 
mar a piece of water: and, after ty-y- bis remains 
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fvi'ejSfer taken up and canned to Kazvfn, where they were chap. hi. 
deposited in his father, Nasir Mfrza’s, tomb.* 2___1 

Humayunf, having crossed tlie mountains, reached t:ic- army 
Anderib, where, at the village of Tirkeran, he found stidnd<^ h 
^lirza Suleiman with a considerable army, strongly 
entrenched, and prepared to check his advance. The 
Ainperor, determined to force his position, sent on 
yurza Hindal, with Haji Muhammed Khan, Keracha 
Khan, and a strong body of troops, himself following to 
support them. The advance made a gallant attack on 
tlie fortified camp, as soon as they reached it; but the 
Badakhshan archers, who were posted behind the 
trenches, did great execution, and killed or dismounted 
numbers of the assailants. Among those who most 
distinguished themselves on this occasion, were a party 
°t the Persian Korchi, or cuirassier body-guard, who 
uccompanied the ambassador, and took a part in the 
notion. The contest was long doubtful, till a party of 
hardy veterans, by a desperate effort, forced their way 
Across the ditch, surmounted the trench, and sabred 
the archers behind it, who had done such execution. 

: n a short time after this success, the whole army of 
Kidakhshan was broken and put to flight. Suleiman, 
nhandoning his new territory, fled along the Bangi river 
and by Karin, Isbkemish and Talikan, towards the 
,r °ken glens of Khost. Mirza Beg Biritis, who had 
oornnaanded his archers, and some others of his principal 
chiefs, surrendered to Ilumayun. The Aimaks who 
"’ore made prisoners were dismissed, uninjured. Hindal 




Akberinima, f. C)C). ; Bayezid, 
i Tab. Akberi, f. ifiO. 

0 "Mnetinie before setting out 
^is expedition, on leaving a 
poking party after midnight, IIu- 
, lcl ) un happened to stumble. His 
(Mir SAman) Klnvaja Jilal- 
( Mahmud, expressed his re- 
that his Majesty should have 
a en an y thing that exposed him 


to such accidents. Struck with the 
observation, he renounced the use of 
intoxicating mixtures (hashia), an l 
sent to tell the Sadr, and other chief 
men of the law, who had been of 
the party, that the advice should 
have come from them. He is said 
to have adhered to this resolution 
to the end of his life, Bayezid, 
ff. 22, 23. 
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Mirza was sent in pursuit of the fugitives; while 
Hum&yun himself advanced by the pass of Sh&shan 
into the valley of Khost, where he spent some days in 
the amusements of fishing and fowling, for which the 
place is celebrated, as well as for its fruits. The 
country around submitted, and Suleiman was compelled 
to seek shelter beyond the Amu, in Kulab, and the 
upper districts of Khutlan.* 

Affairs being in this prosperous state, Humdyun 
moved to Kishetn, where he spent three or four months, 
and divided among the Amirs his late conquests. Ba- 
dakhshan and Ivunduz he gave to Mirza Hindal; the 
collectorate of Khost Avas given to Monaim Beg, and 
that of Talikiin to Bapus. The more effectually to 
settle the country of Badakhshdn, to secure the quiet of 
the peasantry, and to rest the army, Humayun resolved 
to pass the Avinter in Kila Zefer, toAvards Avliich he 
directed his march. But on arriving at the village of 
Sluihddn, between Kishem and that town, he Avas seized 
with a A r iolent illness, Avliich, for tAvo months, prevented 
him from leaving the place. At the beginning of the 
disease he Avas for four days insensible. Reports of his 
death, or of its near approach, Avere, in consequence, 
spread and believed. Officers of every rank left their 
posts, and consulted together as to the line of their 
future conduct. Among the rest, Mirza Ilindal himself 
left his government of Ivunduz, and advanced from 
Rostak, Avhere he had been, up the Kokcha river, one of 
the chief branches of the Amu, on which Kila-Zoler 
stands, pi*epared to assert his right to the vacant throne. 
Signs of disorder and insubordination appeared on 
every side. The Amirs of Suleiman, who had fled into 
the higher districts of the mountains, gaining confidence, 
began to descend, and overrun the country. At this 
trying crisis Kerachu Khan, the prime minister, con- 



* Akbcriiatna, f. 69 .; Bayezid, fl'. 25, 2(7; Tar. Niz. f. 197- 
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ed himself with great decision. Mirza Askcri, from 
wll0rn most immediate danger was apprehended, he 
1 (-moved into his own tent, and placed him there in 
Custody. He himself, and the Amirs most devoted to 
Limayun, pitched their tents close to the imperial 
l'-ivilion, from which all persons were excluded except 
1 10 wife of the Empei*or, the royal physicians, and one 
°* ^y 0 confidential servants of the household. Keracha 
?' as indefatigable in his attentions. The disease reached 
crisis on the fifth day. While the Begum*, who 
"‘defied by his sickbed, was engaged in pouring into his 
joouth the juice of pomegranates, which she squeezed 
] ;° m ^n e fruit, to her surprise and delight he opened 
j, e yes, and asked her, how affairs were going on. 
eiD S informed that all was in a state of perturbation 
a< * alarm, he sent for Kerdcha Khan, and desired him 
0 ln ake haste and let it be known, that he was now 
convalescent. At the same time letters were despatched 
I ! Va nul by Fazil Beg, to announce the amendment of 
^ health, so as to prevent any commotions there ; and 
01 innately that officer reached the capital early in the 
!!! " n ‘ng, a few hours after the news of the Emperor’s 
11(iss bad arrived. In the camp, as soon as the Em- 
Pciors recovery was known, Mirza Hindal hurried hack 
, -Unduz, and all the other officers returned to the 
a, ions which they had left. The partizans of Mirza 
^ 1 ennfin dispersed, and returned home. When Humayun 
as ^cll enough to bear the motion, he was carried in a 
Jeered litter to Kila Zefer, where his health and 
" 'cigth were rapidly recruited. Here he bestowed on 
[. Ur 'dken, the son of Kuch Beg, the districts of 
p, * 1In crd, Zoluik, and Bamhln, and sent him to take 
u ^essiou of them; promising that, when he returned 

Chll .f^er, c. IQ. says that it was most useful. Abulfazl makes Mir 
iieguin, who watched by Birkeh the person wl 
U s, ^ e: Bibi Fatima, the Urdiii- him, and who receive 
by I. ^ arein represented f. 6*9* 
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to Kabul, Ghurbeud should be added 
a short time, the Emperor was so far recovered as to 
resume his favourite amusement of hunting, llis pro¬ 
tracted residence beyond the mountains, however, 
alarmed the Uzbeks, who possessed Balkh and the coun¬ 
tries on the west; and they employed themselves i !1 
preparation to repel the attack, which they believed 
was meditated.* 

But while every thing seemed to proceed so pro¬ 
sperously, the equally unexpected and unwelcome news 
arrived, that Kamran, assisted with troops and money 
by his father-in-law, Shah Huseih Arglnin, had once 
more returned into the territory of Kabul, had gained 
possession of the capital and of the young prince, and 
that, among other noblemen who had joined him, was 
Shir-efken, who had so lately profited by the Emperor’s 
liberality. 

This news was a severe blow to Humdyun. It pot 
an end to the hopes he had fondly cherished, of at once 
inarching into Hindustan, and promised another long 
and doubtful war with his brother, whose power and 
means of offence were much increased, by his having in 
his possession, not only the Emperor’s son Akber and 
the rest of his family, but the wives and families of all 
his principal Amirs, who had been left at Kabul as a 
place of security. To add to Humdyun’s other diffi¬ 
culties, it was then the depth of winter, and the lofty 
Hindu-kush mountains, difficult to be crossed even in 
summer, but then covered with snow, were interposed 
between him and Kabul. He instantly concluded a- 
treaty with Mfrza Suleiman, by which the kingdom ot 
Badaklishan was restored to him, as he had enjoyed d 
under Baber; and leaving Mfrza Hindal governor ot 
all the other provinces beyond the mountains, Kutidux, 
Anderab, hhosv, Kalunerd,Ghuri, and their dependencies, 



* Akbernama, 6*9, 70 .; Tab. Akb. f. l60 .; Jouher, c. 19*; Bayezub 
f.27. 
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out from Kiia-Zefer to march for Kdbul. At 
^ a likdn, on the Ferkhar river, he was detained several 
( lays by the violence of the rain and snow. As soon as 
abated, he went on to Kunduz, where he was 
hospitably entertained by Hindal, in the garden of 
Khosrou Shah. Several of his Amirs, however, anxious 
^°r the fate of their families in Kdbul, deserted from 
the camp; so that Humdyun himself and his remaining 
officers, seeing that the troops desponded, and were 
havering, were compelled to go about among them to 
e °nQrm them in their allegiance, by re-animating their 
hopes, and by promises of reward.* After the Muham- 
] oedan festival of the Korban, he again set out, and 
proceeding by Oheharder, a town on the road to Klmlm, 
began to ascend the hills, though the quantity of snow 
that had fallen was such, that the roads were blocked 
and they were compelled to make a path by rain¬ 
ing in down, so that the horses and camels could move 
°ver it. I n spite of every difficulty they surmounted 
fhe defiles of Shibertu and the pass oi Rakik, and halted 
at Khwdja Syaran, ready soon to attack Kdbul itself. 

* Akbernama, f. 71.; Tab. Akb. f. lGl.; Joulier, c. 20. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HUmItUN IN AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION II. 

CAPTURE AND LOSS OF kAlBUL BY KAMrAn. HIS 
SUBMISSION. 

kAmrAn IN STND.-LEAVES SIND ON HUmAyUN’S ILLNESS. -SURPRISES 

GHAZNI AND KABUL.—HIS CRUELTIES.—HUmAyUN ADVANCES AGAINST 

HIM. -IS DESERTED BY MANY NOBLES.—RESOLVES TO ATTACK KABUL* 

DEFEAT OF kAmrAn’s GENERAL.—IIUmAyUN TAKES TnE OUTER FOR¬ 
TIFICATIONS. - PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE. — BRUTAL CONDUCT OF 

kAmrAn.—IIIS DISTRESS AND SUBMISSIVE APPLICATIONS.—TIE ESCAPED 
FLIES TO BADAKSHAn, AND THENCE TO THE UZBEKS. — IIUmAyUN F>" 
TERS KABUL, WHICH IS PLUNDERED.—SENDS IN PURSUIT OF KAMRAN* 

WHO RETURNS WITH AN ARMY FROM bAlKH. -AND ATTACKS BADAKlD 

SHAN. — HUMAYUN MOVES TO MEET niM. — REVOLT IN HIS CAMP.— TH* : 
REBELS ESCAPE TO kAmrAn. —THE GOVERNOR OF BADAKUSIIA* 
DECLARES FOR IIUMAYUN. — HIS ADVANCE.—REPULSE NEAR TALIkAN* 

-THE FORT INVESTED. - SUBMISSIVE OFFERS OF kAmrAn. — 

SURRENDERS.— IIIS RECEPTION BY HUMAYUN.- HUMAYUN SETTLE 9 

IIIS NORTHERN DOMINIONS, AND RETURNS TO KABUL. 

book v. Put it is now necessary to explain by what means Mirzfl 
a. 1547 . KamrAn had been able to effect so great a change in hi* 
rdmrlnii circumstances. We have seen that, when formerly coim 
Sind/ 1 polled to abandon his capital by night, he attempted to 
seize Ghazni. Being disappointed by the vigilance ot 
the garrison, he had taken refuge with Khizer Khan 
Hazara*, who received him with every mark of distinc¬ 
tion, and conducted him first to Tin, among the Hazara 

* Kamrau bad given h»s daughter to Khizer Khan's son. 
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iiins, and next into the low country Of Zemin- 
• That province was then governed by Hisdin- 
^' i *din Ali, a son of Mir Khalifa, who not only defended 
*e forts against the invaders, but was successful in 
‘•Massing them in the open country. Humdyun, as 
p 011 as he learned that KAmrAn had appeared on the 
*, lend, having bestowed the government of Zemin- 
awer on Ulugh Mirza, despatched him and Yadgar 
asir Mirza to that province, at the same time issuing 
j ers Biram Khan, who was at Kandahar, to join 
1(; two Mirzas, and to pursue KAmrAn without loss of 
These orders were ably executed ; and the Ha- 
/,lIas n ° sooner heard of the approach of the Mirzas 
^ le governor of Kandahar, than they abandoned the 
j-' v country, and retreated into their highland wilds. 

i, .i dlni ' ur b thus left without farther hopes of success, was 

j, j u to fly, through the country of the Baliiches, to 
* 10 her, where he was well received by Shall Husein 

J r ghun, whose daughter had for some time been be- 
°thed to him. Shah Husein assigned him a residence 
■later; and lie soon after married Chuchak Begum, 

. *! J continued faithful and attached to him in all the 
,(: >ssitudes of his future life. 

ar nran had been little more than three months 
. °d at Pater, when, the news of Ilumayun’s expedi- 
j]j 0n a gninst BadakhshAn, followed by the report of his 
ll(!Sf S having reached him, he resolved to try his for- 
^ n, e j n |j lc eoi mtry of Kabul, llis father-in-law, who 
ariil ,1 *°k displeased at the departure of so restless and 
( | , J1 Pou.3 a prince, afforded him every aid that lie could 
pin'* 0 ’ an( '* hhimrau soon set out from Sind accom- 
))-v lCf ky a thousand chosen horse. After he had 
Kih' trough the Baluch country, and arrived near 
w] ^11 hi with a party of Afghan horSedealers, 

til,'. ! | ^ le Pandered ; and, seizing the horses, distributed 
1 among his followers, most of whom thus became 
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possessed of a led horse. This enabled him to adva 
rapidly on Ghazni, which he entered by surprise, having 
had a previous understanding with some of the inha¬ 
bitants. The governor, Zdhid Beg, he put to death, 
and carefully cut off all communication with Kabul- 
Emboldened by success, he pressed on for that city, 
accompanied by his Sindi troops, and, preceding the 
news of his own return, reached it early in the morning* 
On taking possession of the gates, he found that the 
governor Muhammed Ali Taghai was gone out to take 
the warm bath. The Mirza made him be brought 
forth, undressed as he was, and sabred him on the spot. 
The city and citadel, with all the Emperor’s family, fell 
into his hands without resistance. lie went to reside 
in the Bala-Ark or Bdla-Ilissar. The young prince, 
Akber, who had already been exposed to so many 
changes of fortune, he treated with tenderness, but 
again removed him from the care of Mir Alka, and 
placed him under the charge of his own servants. 

Whether from irritation of temper or from policy, 
he now indulged in acts of extreme severity and cruelty- 
He blinded Fazail Beg and Mehter Valula, whom Ilu* 
mdyun had sent to forward the preparations for hi s 
intended expedition against Hindustdn. He put t° 
death, or imprisoned, many others of Hiundyim’s most- 
faithful adherents. Hisdin-ed-dm Ali, the son of M' 1 
Khalifa, chancing about this time to return from Zemin- 
dawer, the government of which he had resigned to 
Ulugh Beg, was seized by the Mirza, who, in revenge 
for the repulse he had received from him in that pro¬ 
vince, ordered him to be torn limb from limb. By 
great exertions he succeeded in detaching many of the 
chief men of the country, and among others Shir-efkcn, 
from their allegiance to Ilumayun. He spared no 
efforts to collect an army and every munition of war, 
and in a short time lie was once more acknowledged 
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districts dependant on Kdbul and Ghazni as the 
ul sovereign.* 

hlumayun, meanwhile, informed of what was passing, 
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laving pursued his painful march over the snow and 
Hough the defiles of the mountains, proceeded for the 
xeieh pass. Shir Ali, one of Kamran’s most active 
nn^ CG1S - crossin o by Zohak and Ghurbend, had taken 
to 7 s5on °h the Abdereh defile, which lie had fortified 
the Emperor’s approach, but, unable to oppose 
tr ■" f U ,^h*dal and Kerdcha, who led the advance, re- 
hi^ 1 GC ’ wken th ey marched towards Zohdk to attack 
defl» i^ S soon as the Emperor’s array had passed the 
hunr/ lowever ) he returned by a circuitous road, and, 
on their rear, took such baggage, stores, and 
Clif rS as tell behind. When the Emperor reached 
•mi varan, in his descent towards Kabul, a new deser- 
ar U . f°° k . l’hme- Many of his followers, filled with 
then- lens ' lon tor their families in Kdbul, and amon 


ITura&yun 
advances 
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ll-jv ' o 

Mir "° Ine men °f rank, such as Iskander Sultan and 
esc lza Scnjer Birlas, Baber’s nephew, making their 
Mum' Iroin the camp, found their way into the town. 

, a y ui fi seeing the danger to which he was exposed 
his ll! «f^ r ^t cont m ue d, called a council, and invited all 
f rt ,° hcers to deliver their opinions Avith unlimited 
ahut ? m ' tt was there agreed that, as Jvamran had 
}, a ll mself up in Kabul, and did not seem disposed to 
t 0u r a battle, it was advisable to march past the 
Av-oupi*? ^’ or * an d Khwaja Pushteh, Avhere the army 
daiic,', j ^tter off, and could have supplies in abun- 
Wadv f ° l )ursuance °t' this plan, every thing was 
,n °uni °]> tk ° inar °h> ar “d the Emperor avus about to 
he ,, V s horse, when it occurred to him, that if 
thatl S ' tke c ‘ty as proposed, it Avould be imagined 
dali'ir-' l^^tided to leave it behind, and go on to Kan- 
’ m which case the greater part of his men, who 

A'oJ il,Cln ^ rUa ’ 70.; Tanlch-e Sind, f. 1(>7.; Tab. Akbcn, f. l6o. 
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had families in Kabul, would take that oppor 
deserting; and that, therefore, it was better at once to 
attack the town. If the Mirza hazarded a battle to 
preserve it, ’twas well; if not, that, at least, desertion 
would be prevented, and the troops placed under cover, 
llaji Muhammed was, therefore, sent on, with the ad¬ 
vance, by the Min dr pass, while the Emperor took the 
Payan pass, on the direct road to the city. 

When Mirza Ilindal came near Deh-Afghdndn, one 
of the suburbs of Kdbul, he was met by Shir-efken at 
the head of a body of K&mrdn’s best troops, and 
action ensued, bravely supported on both sides. Some 
of the Emperor’s men, however, broken by the impe¬ 
tuosity of the attack, at last turned and fled. Humdyun, 
who was at a little distance, observing this, and seeing 
Mirza Hindal still gallantly maintaining his groum 
with the handful of men left with him, was on the point 
of galloping to his succour, when Kcracha Khan begge ( 
to be allowed to lead the reinforcement. The Khan 
charged with much vigour, and himself engaged Slui- 
efken hand to hand. Shir-efken, who was a distin¬ 
guished swordsman, discharged upon him three furious 
blows in quick succession, all of which he warded ofl 
with his sabre. Shir-efken then let fall a fourth, but 
missing his aim, was thrown forward on his horse; 
upon which Keriicha, pushing on his charger, unhorsec 
him, and took him prisoner.* H&ji Muhammed, mean- 



* This is related differently by 
different writers. Bayezid says, that 
when Shir-efken heard of IIu- 
iiuiyun's approach, he was in the 
bath, and drunk ; that, without in¬ 
forming Kamran, he set out to en¬ 
gage the enemy : that near Bciba 
Shesh-per he met the enemy’s pick¬ 
ets : that Syed Ali, a Korchi, there 
attacked him, seized hirn by the 
waist, made him prisoner, and car¬ 
ried him to the Emperor: that Ke- 


racha Khan insisted he should he 
put to death; that a quarrel ar o^‘ 
between Shah Mirza, Ulugh Mirza 3 
brother, and Jemil Beg, the brother 
of Bapus, as to which of them hat 
made him prisoner ; and that, upo n 
the testimony of the soldiers, th® 
prize was given to Jemil Beg. Vi'° m 
bably these commanders claimed a 
right to whatever was gained by 
their retainers. Bayezid, f. 30. 
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■> arriving with his division by a different road, 
attacking the enemy in flank, they fled in every 
direction. Humdyun showed a disposition to have 
Spared Shir-efken; but Kerdcha and other officers re¬ 
monstrating upon the bad example of pardoning a de¬ 
serter and rebel of such rank, his head was struck off 
°d the spot, in the Emperor’s presence. Without loss 
time, Hurndyun followed the retreating troops 
towards Kabul, and advancing by the Khidbdn, an 
avenue and pleasure-ground leading to the Iron-Grate*, 
a part of his troops pressed on the fugitives with so 
much ardour, that they entered the outer inclosure 
a °ug with them. Mirza Khizer Khan, the Hazara, arid 
Arghun auxiliaries, believing all to be over, rode 
’ ail( t took refuse am oner the nemhbouring Hazaras, 
the outer enclosure of the city was taken with- 
°ut farther resistance, Shir Ali retiring into the for¬ 
med town. Most of the prisoners taken in this action 
Put to death, f 

i e J^mperor, having established his head-quarters 
tli * 1G ^°h‘Aakabein (Eagles’ Hill), which commanded 
e town, planted his artillery, and commenced a can- 
uade upon it. Kdmrdn, who, for some time, had 
cit- besieged, had placed both the town and 

' t hi the best posture of defence, and lmd a strong 
d ;? Us °n within the walls. This enabled him to make 
tioi^ Sa ,^' les > f° r the purpose of interrupting the opera- 
°f the besiegers, which led to many desperate 
"‘^nters. In one of these, Hdji Muhammed Khan, 

atf e en g a ged in marking out ground for trenches, was 
ftckecl bv Slnr Ali nnrl spvArplv wmmrlod i 
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v j f , by Shir Ali, and severely wounded in the 
heinrr ailn ' II® was rescued by his own men, and, 
V'hiA Una hle to walk, was carried to his quarters, 
10 f°r some time he remained dangerously ill. A 
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report of his death reaching the Emperor, an 
was sent to take charge of his portion of the trenches. 
This so much hurt the old veteran that, ill as he was, 
he ordered his horse, and rode out to visit them, in 
consequence of which over-exertion he had a severe 
relapse. Mirza Sanjer, who had so lately deserted from 
Humdyun, was run off with, during a sally, by his 
horse, which carried its rider to the Bagh-e-Benefsheh*, 
where its former owner had lived. He was taken, and 
carried before the Emperor, who sent him to prison. 

The town and citadel were too extensive to admit ot 
their being fully blockaded by the besiegers. Even at 
an early period of the siege, a few men of rank deserted 
from Kdmrdn ; but as it continued, and scarcity began 
to prevail, numbers, seeing no prospect of relief, made 
their escape, and for the most part joined the Emperor. 
When the siege had lasted for some time, a large 
caravan from the north reached Charikdran, bringing 
about five hundred horses and much valuable property* 
Kdtnrdn, informed of its arrival, directed Shir Ali to 
take a detachment and plunder it. Some of his officers 
objected to this, as Ilumdyun, they said, would not tail 
to send a party to pursue them ; so that, cither the de¬ 
tachment would be unable to reach the caravan, or, it 
it did, would be unable to get back to the town, in 
which case no benefit could be derived from the sally. 
Kdm ran, however, persisting, the detachment set out, 
surprised the caravan, and bore off the booty* 
Humdyun got notice of their march and its object. 
But as several hours had already elapsed since they 
left the fort, instead of making a vain attempt to over¬ 
take them, he put his whole troops in motion to block 
up the roads and guard the fords, so as to prevent 
their regaining the town. This was done so vigorously 
and successfully, that Shir Ali, when he returned, found 
it impossible to effect an entry in any quarter; so that 
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'as compelled to retire to a distance, and wait for 
an opportunity of throwing himself into the place by 
surprise. A grand sally from the fort was at length 
concerted, under cover of which a way might be opened 
f°r his troops to l'egain the fort. But, after desperate 
efforts, the besieged were repulsed, chiefly by the 
steadiness of a small body of matchlock-men, and forced 
to full back, with a great loss in killed and wounded. 
Shir Ali, after this repulse, losing all hope of being able 
t° enter the town, made for Ghazni, but was pursued, 
overtaken, and defeated at the Sejawend pass, his fol¬ 
lowers dispersed, a considerable part of the merchandise 
a nd horses plundered from the caravan, recovered, and 
a number of prisoners taken. When the pursuing 
party returned to the camp, Humayun sent for the 
merchants who had been plundered, and delivered up 
to them whatever they could identify as having be¬ 
longed to them: an act of justice which, in those times 

rapine, made a most favourable impression, and was 
afterwards very beneficial to his affairs. This act of 
generosity was accompanied by one of a very different 
description. The prisoners that had been taken, about 
thirty in number, were led out in front of the trenches, 
°Pp°site to the city gate, and there put to death, in 
!n,°. Sence °f the besieging army and of the garrison, 
ei.s act. of cruelty marks the decided turn that had 
a * ien place in the spirit of the war, which, from various 
auses j as is but too common in civil wars, had, for 
s ° me time past, been gradually assuming a character 
0 great ferocity. 

1 he relations of such as had suffered in this execu¬ 
t'd hastened to Kamran, and loudly demanded retali 
‘. l( ion for the blood that had been spilt. Though he 
^‘‘d himself been the aggressor, and shown the example, 
. ,e demand was in accordance with his irritated feel- 
relations of such as had been employed in 
le transaction were seized, and subjected to a cruel 
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revenue. B<4pus had been ordered by the Emperor to 
superintend the late execution. Kdmrdn, under pre¬ 
tence of retaliation, gave over that nobleman’s wife to 
the rabble in the bazar, to be dishonoured, and mur¬ 
dered his three sons, who were between the age of three 
and eight years, throwing their dead bodies over the 
walls, towards that part of the trenches where Keracha 
Khan and Mosdhib Beg commanded. The sons of 
these two last mentioned Amirs he caused to be tied to 
stakes, and exposed suspended by ropes from the castle 
wall, at the same time intimating to their unhappy 
parents that they must either join him, or make the 
Emperor raise the siege, or at least open for him 
through their lines a passage, by which he might leave 
the fort, otherwise that their children should be treated 
as those of Bapus had been. Keracha, who was then Hu- 
mdyun’s prime minister, made answer aloud in hearing 
of the troops, to Kamrdn’s men who were on the battle¬ 
ments — that his children must all meet death in the 
course of nature, and in the allotted time: that they 
could not fall better than in the path of duty to their 
benefactor : that his own life belonged to his sovereign, 
from his allegiance to whom nothing should make him 
swerve; “ but,” added the minister, “ if Kdmrdn will 
return to his allegiance, my life, which at any time 1 
would gladly give for that of my children, shall be 
gratefully devoted to his service.” Humdyun gave his 
brother to know that, should he carry his threat into 
execution, he and his son must expect the same fate, as 
soon as the city fell. Kdmrdn, however, made the wife 
o( Mu hammed Kasim Khan Mochi, with some other 
females, be suspended by the breasts from the battle¬ 
ments, and continued to rage, with odious brutality, 
against the helpless and unoffending children and 
wives of his enemies. 

As the cannonade still continued, Kdmrdn, to check 
the fire of the besiegers, is said to have ordered the 
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_ prince, Akber, to be exposed on that part of the chap. in. 

wall where the fire of cannon and musquetry was hot- -- 

test. If we do not, with Abulfazl, allow that Sainbal 
Khan, the Emperor’s master of artillery, wondered 
from what unknown cause the hands ot his artillery 
an d matchlock-men trembled; why the bullets took 
a crooked course, and why their matches did not 
communicate their usual fire, yet we must detest the 
being who closed a scene of dastardly cruelty towards 
bis innocent prisoners, by exposing his infant nephew 
f 0 s uch a risk. The firing, however, ceased. 

fhe siege had now continued so long, that the chiefs, 
w ho were in the Emperor’s interest, began to join his 
/ ^ arn P from a distance, from Zemin-dawer, Kandahar, 

Kilat, and Badakhshdn. They all had stations assigned 
to them, so that the blockade was completed all around, 
and every day became closer. Kdinran, now much 
straitened, began to feel apprehensions for his own 
safety. ^ He sent the humblest and most submissive 
conlession of his past errors to Keracha Khan, beseec h- sive appll- 
! n S him to intercede with his offended brother, whom cations. 

A t was now his supreme wish faithiully to serve; and 




• ^ * s difficult anywhere to find 

s nce$ of flattery so gross as the 
renter part of Abulfazl’s account of 
n . P lll ^ ant years of Akber. Akber- 
P&*9im, The Emperor, who 
a * S K( ^ *° he thought invested with 
^P^atural character, did not dis- 
such representations, but 
c ! tr favoured any artifice that 
s , U 1 a< tl weight to the belief. The 
|( Akber’s being actually ex- 

on the walls is related by 
( j * az h as well as by Nizam-ed- 
t 1 ^“ined, Tar. Niz. f. 1who 
|^tions that Mahum Anka inter- 
}• a0t ‘ her body to preserve him 
l> * L ! i ^ vr > * n which he is followed 
ir v * ar * hSedauni, Ferislua, and 
General all subsequent writers. Yet 

z 4 


the fact seems doubtful. Bayezid, a 
contemporary, and on the spot, 
though he minutely describes the 
other atrocities, takes no notice of 
this, ff. 31, 32.; and Jouln r, who 
was also in the camp, only say*, in 
mentioning the cannonade which 
which was opened from the Koh- 
A&kabein and returned from the 
fort, “ Mlrza Kamrau upon this 
threatened to expose his Majesty s 
son, Muhammed Akber, to the lire ot 
the battery. When information of 
this reached the Emperor, he or¬ 
dered the cannonade to cease, but 
his troops to remain in the trenches 
on every side, and to guard them 
well." — End of cap. 20. 
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offering, in proof of his sincerity, to put his life and 
fortune in the Emperor’s hands. Humayun, with his 
usual easy good nature, was disposed to forgive him. 
But Kerdcha Khan and Mosdhib Beg, — whether they 
only foresaw new trouble and fresh intrigues from the 
Mirza’s residence in his brother’s court; or whether, 
according to others, they were alarmed lest their own 
importance should be gone, were Humdyun to reign 
supreme, without a rival,—are accused of having pri¬ 
vately filled the mind of Kamran with dread of the 
danger that awaited him should he surrender to his 
brother; and, at the same time, terrified him by the 
information that the Emperor’s army was every day 
growing in strength. As friends, therefore, they are 
said to have advised K&mran to make his escape, offer¬ 
ing secretly to assist him in passing through the lines. 
At all events, the Mfrza, on the 27th day of April, the 
night being very dark, left the citadel by a breach 
opened in the wall, was conducted through the trenches, 
and made the best of his way for the mountains on 
foot. Humayun, on hearing of his escape, sent Mfrza 
Himdal to pursue him. The Mfrza overtook him after he 
had reached the hills, which he found him ascending, 
mounted on the back of a man. Hindal was about to 
seize him, but desisted on the earnest prayers of his 
brother, not to force him back to certain death; and 
being affected at his deplorable and destitute situation, 
presented him with a horse, and turned back.* 



* Akberndma, ff. 71—73.; Tar. 
A kb. ff. 160, 161.; Tar. Niz. tf. 
J 98, 199.; Jouher, c. 20. and 21.; 
Bayezid, ff. 30—32. ; Tar. Bed. 

f. 185.; Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. ]6l_ 

\()3. ; Bayezid affirms that JJindal 
allowed Kamran to pass through 
his lines, that he was recognised and 
seized, but a sign taken from him, 
after which he w f as allowed to go 
on. Other authorities affirm that 
ilaji Muhanimed was sent in pur¬ 


suit and overtook him, when Kam¬ 
ran exclaiming in Turki, <( Go and 
say to your father. Baba Kushkeh, 
it was I that slew him.” Ilaji Mu- 
hammed, who was an old soldier 
and a Moghul, did not push on, 
but turned back and let him go; 
Tar. Bed. f. 185. and Tab. Akb. 
He probably also knew him as a 
ciu!d> being I s .okildash to one of 
tiie imperial family. 
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dmran had concerted with his adherents, that they 
should meet him at the hill of Istalif, in the Koh- 
daman, north of Kabul, where he was to collect an 
arin y, and make a new attempt; but, on his arrival, 
seeing nothing in readiness, he set out again by night 
attended only by Ali-kuli, a Korclii, and proceeded 
011 v, ard by the valley of Senjed. lie was met on the 
Y a y hy a party of Hazaras, who robbed him of the 
‘We he had left. One of them, however, recognizing the 
1 lrz a, he was carried to their chief, who took him to 
°hak and Bamian, where he was joined by Mirza Beg, 
’ llr Ah', and a few more, who still adhered to his interest. 
11 the course of a week, they collected about a hundred 
ai j. hfty horse, with which they went down to Ghuri, 
^ *ieh they summoned to surrender. But Mirza Beg 
hs, the governor, declaring his determination to 
10 d the place for Huimiyun, the party had begun to 

• S3 on , when one of their number, a man of no note, 
“ ^ rude and blustering manner, abusing the privilege 

a owed to companions in misfortune, began to rail at 
^aniran, exclaiming that, if he was really the son of 

• it ° r ’ :in d had any sense of honour, he would not 

( he governor to escape so easily. K dm ran ex- 
aincd to his restive adherent, that he had neither 
hj <nCS ® or implements for conducting a siege, nor were 
the ^ )< '°^ e * n a humour for it. But, at length, stung by 
I ■ Renewed reproaches of the man, he turned back, and 
^. ece fortunate temerity, defeated Mirza Beg, who 
"dth him a thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
of t0 °k place; in which was found a large supply 
stores, besides the horses, arms and accoutrements 
ant 16 ^ 00 P S * Leaving Shir Ali to defend this import- 
iii i ac< l u isitioii, he pushed on towards Badakhslnin, 
g 'a h °P° °fi prevailing upon Mirza Suleiman, and his 
wf , llza Ibrahim, to join him. But these princes, 
\v la '^ no attachment to any of the brothers, and 
01 0 w holly bent on making themselves independent, 
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and on securing their country from foreign invasion, 
A . u . !ai 7 . declared their determination to adhere to the treaty 
lately concluded with Humdyun : so that Karnrdn, 
finding no prospect of success in that quarter, was 
compelled to turn for succour to the Uzbeks, the grand 
enemies of his race, and marched down to Bdlkh, in 
hopes that Fir Muhammed Khan, the Uzbek chief of 
that province, might espouse his cause.* 
rtumiyun Meanwhile, Humdyun, having entered Kabul, had 
imiThkhis the satisfaction of embracing his son Abker, whom, as 
plundered. well as a ll the ladies of his family, he found safe. He, 
however, gave up the town to be plundered for one 
whole night by his troops, as a punishment on the 
inhabitants for allowing their town to be surprised. 
This, had it been the real cause, was punishing them 
for the fault of a governor chosen by himself, and for 
all the subsequent misery which, through his negli¬ 
gence, they had endured. But the real motive was, 
probably, his inability to remunerate his troops in any 
other way for their long-suffering and privations, before 
and during the siege. He put to death some Mullas, 
who had encouraged Kdmrdn in his rebellion and mis- 
Si-ndsiu deeds. Being apprehensive that the Mirza might esta- 
p. : „ut of | : ,]i s p himself in Badakhshdn, he despatched Kerdcha 
Khan across the mountains, to chase linn out oi his 
dominions. That general, accordingly, descending on the 
northern face of the range, laid siege to Ghuri, which he 
took, after it had been long defended with gallantry by 
Shir Ali, who, when it was no longer defensible, effected 
his escape, carrying the garrison along with him. 

Knmrmi rc- Ivdmrdn had not been long at Bdlkh, before he suc- 
an™mTy th ceeded in engaging the governor, Pir Muhammed Khan, 
I fromDtUkh. j u },i s interest. That chief, and indeed the whole 
Uzbek confederacy, had seen with jealousy and alarm, 

* Akbornama, f. 73.; Tab. Akb. f. 32. ; Khol-ul Towarlkh, f. 267 - 
fF lfil 1 6 %.; Tar. Niz. ff. 199> This last calls Hr Muhammed Khan, 
200.: Joulier, c. 21.; Bayeziil, Wall of Turau. 
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_.ate visit of HumAyun to the provinces on the Amu. 

When he heard, therefore, of KAmran’s approach, to ask 
succour against his brother, he considered the occa¬ 
sion as a most favourable one for fomenting that dis¬ 
cord among the sons of Baber, which hitherto had 
been so advantageous to the Uzbeks. He received 
the Mirza with every mark of distinction, lodged him 
in his own palace, and soon accompanied him back into 
the country which acknowledged the sovereign of KA- 
bul, at the head of a powerful force. With his aid, 
Ivainran recovered Ghuri, and took Baklan; and ad¬ 
venturers flocked to liis standard from every quarter. 
Ilindal Mirza, who with the troops of Kunduz, had 
formed a junction with Keracha Khan and Suleiman 
Mirza, was unable to resist such an invasion. liis 
army, therefore, soon broke up; he threw himself into 
Kunduz; Keracha Khan recrossed the mountains, to 
bring an adequate reinforcement from Kabul, 'while the 
Badakhslian Mirzas hastened back to defend the nar¬ 
row passes of their own mountains. I ir Muhammed 
Khan, seeing his ally, lvamran Mirza, undisputed 
master of the open country, returned home to Ualkh, 
leaving with him a strong body of Uzbek auxiliaries. 

The Mirza, availing himself of his good fortune, iv-^ 
solved to make his first attack on the dominions of 


Suleiman. For that purpose, he advanced to Kisheni 
and TalikAn, whence he detached a body of his Cha- 
gbatAi and Uzbek troops, under Rafik Koku, to occupy 
Rostak, a town and district situated on the Kokcha 
river, within the territory of BadakhshAn. Suleiman, 
collecting the militia of the adjoining highland district 
of Kulub or lvhutlAn, marched suddenly into Rostak, 
and made a sharp attack upon Rafik, with whom lie 
Came up near Kila Zefer. He was, however, repulsed, 
and compelled once more to take refuge among lus 
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mountains. Such an effect had the news of Kamran’s 
success on his old followers and soldiers at Kabul, that 
nearly 3,000 of them left that place, and joined him in 
his new adventure.* 

No sooner did the Emperor hear of the dangers that 
threatened him on the side of Balkh, than lie left his 
capital, and marched to place himself at the head of 
his troops in the north. He had only reached Ghur- 
bend, in the Koh-dainan of Kabul, when he met Ive- 
rdcha Khan on his way back from his unfortunate ex¬ 
pedition. Keracha, as he crossed the hills, had been 
plundered of all his baggage by the Aimaks, who, Avith 
the Haz&ras and other hill-tribes, Avere the only gainers 
by these intestine Avars. The destitute condition, to 
Avhich he Avas thus reduced, made it indispensable for 
Kenlcha to go on to Kabul, there to retit, so as to en¬ 
able him to take the field; and Humdyun moved from 
Ghurbend to Gulbehdr, Avhcre he halted to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase, and to aAvait his minister’s re¬ 
turn. As soon as Kerdcha rejoined the camp, the Em¬ 
peror, intent on his original purpose, again moved on. 
But, through this ill-timed delay, the season for passing 
the hills Avas lost, and in attempting to surmount the 
passes of the Hindu-kush mountains, Avhen they Averc 
C0A r ered with deep snoAv, the difficulties and dangers 
Avere fouiid to be such, that, after much disorder and 
loss among the troops and cattle, which plunged, and 
stumbled, and sank in the snow, the attempt Avas aban¬ 
doned, and the army returned to K&bul, to aAvait the 
return of spring.* 

When the season arrived, in which it Avas practicable 
to cross the mountains, Ilumayun, as he was about to 
set out, Avas prevented by an unexpected revolt. The 
real nature of the intrigues which produced so many 
revolutions, for a long series of years, in the family of 



* Khol. ul Towankh, f. 267- 


f Akbernama, f. 74*. 
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it is impossible, at this distance of time, to 
even were it of much importance. Some ob¬ 
servations are obvious enough. Though much respect 
was paid to the members of the imperial family, as de¬ 
scendants of Taimur, or of B&ber, no one individual of 
them was viewed with exclusive veneration as the eldest, 
or legal representative of the dynasty. Any one of 
them who could command success, could command obe¬ 
dience. The throne of the individual was always, there¬ 
fore, unsteady. Possession, within the range of the 
family, brought right along with it. There were no 
great bodies, of the nobles, of the law, or of the church; 
no corporations, living beyond the life of man, and main¬ 
taining, while they existed, the same uniform spirit and 
character, that could be opposed to a spirit of change. 
The towns, though they had wishes and interests of their 
own, having no municipal government, no correspond¬ 
ence with each other, no central point or council, by 
which their common interest could be known or pur¬ 
sued, were without power, or influence in affairs of 
state, and could only show their uneasy feelings by riot 
or revolt. A few Amirs, with their followers, decided 
the question, who was to rule. Even among them, 
there were nobles, but no body of nobility. There was 
no Senate, or States-General, or Parliament, in which 
they had a right to take their seat, and where they 
could consult in common. The king’s court was the 
centre of union, and from the crown all honour flowed 
to the individual; for dignity was not hereditary. The 
possession of the ear, or even of the person, of the so¬ 
vereign was the great object of the ambitious. The 
great Amirs strengthened themselves, for influence at. 
court, by adding to the number of their retainers ; arid 
all in the lower stations who aspired to rise, connected 
themselves with some powerful noble. The consequence 
was, that a few of these grand Amirs, by a combination 
among themselves, or by a sudden coup d'etat , could 
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make and unmake the sovereign. Princes of talent 
a. B . me. coukl overrule, and give an useful direction to the 
power thus accumulated in a few hands; while such as 
weie deficient in political skill, became the instruments, 
and too often the victims, of this unregulated power. 
As there were few steady checks to the exercise of power, 
every governor, as well as every sovereign, was nearly 
despotic in his own government. In such a state of 
things, discontent and collision were inevitable. 

Some discontent would appear to have prevailed at 
the court of Kabul among the leading nobles, though 
we are ignorant of its exact nature and extent. Kerd- 
cha Khan was Prime Minister, an office which he had 
earned by important services. It is probable that in 
this high station, encouraged by the easy humour and 
indolence of Humayun, he may have arrogated too much 
to himself, and carried matters with too high a hand ; 
and the Emperor could hardly fail occasionally to feel 
the engrossing spirit of his minister; while, on the other 
hand, Keracha was easily inflamed at any obstacle to his 
authority. The possession of the purse is always tin; 
most important part of a minister’s power, and any in¬ 
terruption in that power is most sensibly felt. It hap¬ 
pened that Kerdcha, who had got the Emperor’s consent 
to bestow a trifling sum of ten turndns * on a particular 
officer, had himself written the order on thetreasuiy to 
carry it into effect. When it was presented, Khwdja 
Ghdzi of Tabriz, the Di wan or Minister of Finance, who 
had returned from Persia during the late siege, and 
been appointed to that important office, refused°to pay 
it, and at the same time represented to the Emperor 
that as he, by the nature of his office, was answerable 
for the expenses of the army, he could not allow any 
other person to interfere in his department. The order, 
when refused, was carried back to Kerdcha, who took 


* In that age this sum might be equal to 80/. or 100/. 
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id hastened to complain to the Emperor, but 
no satisfaction. This produced a coolness, and _ 
the offended Prime Minister, resolved to carry his point, 
went so far as to form a party among the Amirs, who 
demanded that Khwfija Gh&zi should be dismissed. 
This demand being refused, the cabal were so much 
offended, as to talk of revolting to Kdmr&n. To prevent 
matters reaching so serious a length, the Emperor sent 
to Keracha, to assure him of his regard, to attempt to 
conciliate him, and to desire that matters should go on 
on their former footing. But Keracha haughtily insisted 
ns a preliminary, that Khwtija Ghdzi should be given up 
to him in bonds, to be treated at his discretion, and his 
office bestowed on Kdsim Husein Sultan. To this de¬ 
mand, not more unjust and alarming to a faithful ser¬ 
vant than degrading to his master, an answer was re¬ 
turned, not rejecting it with scorn, but, rather jesuiti- 
cally, reminding Keracha that he was Vizir, that the 
Biwdn was under his control, and that he might, there¬ 
fore, easily contrive some future opportunity on which 
he could call him to account. But even this dereliction 
of imperial duty and of honour, did not satisfy the in¬ 
censed Vizir, wlio, finding that he could not bend his 
sovereign, resolved to renounce his allegiance ; and, in 
concert with a number of the leading men of the court, 
among whom were Btipus, Mosahib Beg, Ismael Beg 
Duldi and others, attended by three thousand veteran 
horse fully equipped, left Kabul by the Pai-Minitr pass, 
seized the imperial herd or stud which was at lvhwfija 
Biwaj, drove it before them, and took their course 
through the Koh-daman. 

Ilurnayun, utterly unprepared for such a defection, 
sent orders to the troops that were ncai’est at hand to 
hasten to Kabul; and as they arrived, they were sent off 
in pursuit of the rebels, with orders to impede their 
progress. Terdi Beg, Monaim Khan, Muhammed Kuli 
Birkis, and other officers, who adhered to the Emperor, 
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were successively despatched in this manner in^lur 
course of the day; and at noon, when the hour was 
at length declared to be fortunate, the Emperor himself 
set out, and at length overtook and attacked the rear¬ 
guard of the fugitives near Kara-bagh. Having pushed 
them before him, he had got close upon Keracha Khan, 
towards the close of the day, on the banks of the Miiri, 
when night interposed. The fugitives, continuing their 
flight, passed the bridge of Ghui'bend, which they broke 
down behind them ; v r hereupon a detachment, that had 
followed them up to that time, returned back to Hu- 
mayun at K&rabagh. That prince, finding that they 
had escaped his immediate pursuit, hastened back to 
Kabul, to prepare for a campaign on the Badakhshdn 
side of the bills, which he now saw would be more 
necessary, and the event moi’e doubtful than he had 
expected. Keracha, on his part, leaving Temir Shaghali 
in the district of Penjshir, to collect and forward all 
the intelligence he could procure from K&bul, pro¬ 
ceeded by the Upper Hindu-kush pass, and joined Kam- 
ran in Kishem.* 

Humdyun, on his return to Kabul, despatched orders 
to his Amirs in every quarter, to furnish (heir quotas 
to the army he was preparing to lead against Kamran. 
Among others he invited Iiaji Muhammed Khan to join 
him from Ghazni. In the course of about a month, on 
the 12th of June a. d. 1548, he left Kabul and pro¬ 
ceeded to Kardbagh, where he halted ten or twelve 
days, waiting for his stores and field equipage. Here, 
to the general surprise, he was joined by IMji Mu- 
hnrnmed, whose fidelity seems to have been suspected. 
Kdsim Ilusein Sultan Uzbek also arrived from Ban- 
gash, and was gladly welcomed. 

It, was while they were still at this station that Mirza 
Ibrahim, Sulcim&n’s son, arrived from Badakhshdn. 

* Akbernamn, f. 71- ; Tab. Akb. rishta, vol. ii. p. 1 63 .; Jouher, c.Sl.J 
f. 1 62 .; Tar. Niz. 200, 201.; Fe- BayessfU, f. 33, 34. 
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was an important event for Humdyun. His anxiety 
to meet the Emperor had made him venture to leave 
home without escort, and expose himself to the peril 
of passing through a hostile country. Advancing by 
Way of Peri;in, when he arrived at the Penjslnr terri¬ 
tory, he found Temir Shaghali in possession of all the 
passes. Malek Ali Penjshiri, however, one of the hill- 
chiefs, having joined the Mirza with his tribe and 
family, they engaged Temir Shaghali, who was killed 
in the action. Malek Ali, after this, guarded the Mirza 
through the passes, but could not be prevailed upon to 
accompany him into the imperial camp. The Emperor, 
however, sent to express his obligations to him. Mirza 
Ibrahim ivas soon after sent back, to inform his father 
°f the Emperor’s motions, and to concert with him a 
plan for co-operating with the army on its arrival at 
Talikan. 


chap. nr. 

Sett. II. 


Humdyun, marching from KaraMgh, proceeded by unad- 
Gulbehar, whence he sent back Akber and his mother ' ancc ‘ 
to Kabul, the command of which he entrusted to Mu- 
hammed Kasim Khan Mochi. He next advanced through 
the beautiful valley of Penjslnr, which lies in a high 
situation, close upon the country of the SMhposh Kafirs, 
and is famous for its fruits and delightful climate. 

Prom Bazdrak, a village in the valley, he sent forward 
some of his officers to ascertain the state of the northern 
provinces: and, following with his army, surmounted 
the passes of the Ilindu-kush, and descended to the 
banks of the Bangi, one of the chief rivers that rise in 
the mountains. He found that Kamrhn’s generals had 
abandoned Anderdb, on hearing of his approach. Ho 
therefore made Terdi Beg push on, that he might seize 
the families of the rebels, which had been left in Khost. 

This,, if accomplished, would have been a decisive Mow 
in Humayun’s favour; but Ker&cha Khan, foreseeing 
that such an attempt might be made, had despatched 
Mosahib Beg to remove them; and just as Terdi Beg 
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reached the Khost territory^ Mosahib succeeded in con¬ 
veying them safe to Talikdn. 

On reaching the low country, Humdyun was joined 
from Kunduz by his brother Hindal, who brought with 
him a prisoner of considerable importance, Shir Ali. 
This chief had long possessed much influence in the 
court of Ivamran, whom he had often urged to attach 
Kunduz, representing it as an easy conquest. He was, 
at length, entrusted with a force to make the attempt, 
and had reached the town. But a party from the fort 
having one night surrounded the house in which he 
was, and come upon him by surprise, Shir Ali, in trying 
to escape, threw himself into the river, but broke one 
of his arms, and was taken. Humdyun received him 
with distinction, gave him a dress of honour, and re¬ 
stored him to the government of Ghuri. He was a 
man of great vigour, foresight and activity; but it is 
not very easy to discover the principle on which officers, 
at this distracted period, the moment they passed, by 
desertion or the fortune of war, from one army to an¬ 
other, were entrusted with commands of importance. 
There seems to have been little steady fidelity, or honour, 
among the adherents on either side.* 

The important conflict between the Emperor and 
Kamrdn, who had received so large an accession of 
strength by the revolt of the Amirs, was now about 
to take place. When rather more than the half of July 
1548 was passed, Humdyun, encamped in the Alcng 
Kazan of Anderdb, was joined by the Kazi of Andcrdb, 
with a number of the neighbouring tribesmen f, and 
others, who had been followers of Mosahib Beg. He 
lost no time, but resolved to attack the enemy while 
Still divided. Putting his troops in motion, and giving 
Hindal the advance, he marched to lay siege to 
Talikdn, at that time garrisoned by Kerdcha Khan and 



* Akbermima, f. 7A.Tab. Akb. + The Tukba, Simchi, and L.i- 
f. 162. luch are specified. Akbermima. 
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I Amirs, with a party of Kamran’s troops under 
JVIirza Abdalla, who were making every preparation to 
place it in a condition to sustain a long siege. Iv dm ran 
himself, with the main body of his army, was lying at 
a distance near Ivishem and Ivila Zefer. 

Humdyun, trusting to this division of the enemy's 
force, had ordered Mirza Hindal and the advance to 
cross the Bdngi above Talikdn*, and to take up ground 
°n the other side of the river. But the rebel Amirs, 
aware of the Emperor’s movements, had, by express, 
informed Kdanran of their danger, and added that. 
Hindal and his division could with ease be cut off by n 
sudden attack. Kamnin had, in consequence, made a 
forced march of nearly fifty miles f, had arrived near 

Taliban, and already occupied a rising ground not far 
from the fort. No sooner, therefore, had Hindal’s divi¬ 
sion passed the river, than K dm ran attacked and broke 
it, while unsupported by the main body, plundering 
their basrira fr e, and driving them back in contusion to 
tlie side from which they had come. 

The Emperor, who reached the river just when this 
discomfiture occurred, was eager to cross at once, in 
lace of the enemy. But finding that to be dangerous, 
the bed of the river being full of loose rolling stones, 
which rendered footing insecure, he was compelled to 
march about a mile farther up, where the bottom was 
°f firm rock, and there ho crossed. Without delay he 
:i gain moved downwards, to drive Kdmran from the 
r ising ground which he had occupied. As lie approached 
it, lie found that a strong party which he had’ pushed 
lor ward had been vigorously assailed and driven back : 
but, as soon as the imperial standard was seen ad- 
mincing, Ktunran, convinced that the main body was 

* Talikdn stands upon the Fi r- Talik.in the river generally gets the 
‘tiur river, which joins the Bingi. name of the I aliknn river. 

branches, however, seem to be + *5 kos. 
occasionally called Bangi. Below 
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now at hand, hurriedly deserted his position, and re- 


- / »/ x / 

tired into the town with the loss of his own baggage as 
well as of that which he had taken. 


___ _ Hum&yun now 

plundered and laid waste the surrounding country, and 
sat down before the fort. Such prisoners as he had 
taken were put to death. Being anxious, however, to 
put an end to hostilities, he wrote to his brother*, 
making an overture for an accommodation, but it was 
rejected. Batteries were, therefore, erected, and opera¬ 
tions begun. 

The siege went on for about a month, during which 
time the Emperor was joined by Mirza Suleiman and 
his son, with large reinforcements, as well as by Chaker 
Khan, the son of the late Sultan Weis Kipchak, with 
a force from Kulab. Kdmran, meanwhile, finding that 
lie had no prospect of relief from any quarter, as the 
Uzbeks, rejoiced to see the princes of Kabul destroying 
each other, refused him any farther assistance, became 
most eager to open the negociation which he had so 
lately rejected. For this purpose he shot into the camp 
of the besiegers, arrows having attached to them letters 
addressed to the Emperor, in which, by the humblest 
confession of his offences, and by promises of a change 
of conduct, he attempted to propitiate his resentment, 
and proposed Mir Arab Mekki as his mediator. The 
Emperor having agreed to receive his submission, the 
Mir wa 3 sent into the fort, and, after some conferences, 
finally concluded a capitulation by which the Mirza, 


* Hardly any letters passed in 
that age between princes in which 
quotations from favourite poets are 
not to be found. Humayun wrote to 
Kainriin, "O my unkind brother, 
what are you doing? For every 
murder that is committed on either 
side, you will have to answer at the 
day of judgment. Come and make 
peace, that mankind may no^ longer 
tie oppressed by our quarrels. 1 he 


letter was sent by Nesfb, a diviner, 
(rammul). Kamran, having read the 
letter, was silent; and when the di¬ 
viner requested an answer, the Mirza 
only repeated the well-known verse, 
" He that would obtain sovereignty 
for Ids bride, must woo her across 
the edge of the sharp sword.** Nc- 
sib, considering this as his answer, 
bowed and returned to Humayun. 
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touncing his claim to independence, agreed that the chap.^h. 
Khutba should be read in the Emperor’s name, that _fll— 
the revolted Amirs should be delivered up in chains, 

"while he himself was to be permitted to retire to Mekka. 


" XXC lit; ilUllStUi Wci£> l/U UU pci UIXlbCVA Z^LlA^ LW iTieivuiv. 

Accordingly the Emperor’s Sadr entered Talik&n, and on Kcjc^i 2 , 
Friday, the 17th day of August, recited the prayer for August 
the prince in his name, in the Grand Mosque. Kamran, 
with his family, having come out of the town, was con¬ 
ducted by Ilaji Muhammed to the limits of the imperial 
territory. He requested that Bapus might be one of 
the Amirs who were to accompany him in his exile, 
Because, he said, he was his protege, and he Avislied to 
have an opportunity of atoning for the sore injury he 
had done him. The revolted Amirs Avere brought as 
prisoners into the Emperor’s presence, and pardoned, 
probably on a private understanding under the treaty. 1 
The army Avas still encamped in a valley on the 
banks of the Talikdn river, when, on the 22nd of 
August, the Emperor Avas surprised to learn that 
Kdmran was not far off, and on his Avay back to throAV 
himself on his mercy. When Kdmran left lalikan, he 
Avas under the deepest apprehension for his personal 
safety. But when he had gone a few stages, and heard 
of the generous reception, which Humdyun and given 
to the revolted nobles,— as lie had no real Avish to go to 


* Tlie first who was brought in 
Was Keraclia lihan, with his scymc - 
tur hanging from his neck. The 
Emperor made it lie taken off, per¬ 
mitted him to make his obeisance, 
a, ldressed some conciliatory words 
*° him, and then desired him to be 
fi euted on his left, below Tcrdi Jieg 
Khan. The same ceremony was 
gone through with the others, who 
Itad all places assigned them. When 
Ivorbun Kernwal, who bad been a 
personal servant of Ilumayun’s came 
in and bowed down with shame, 
Krfovmed the kornish, <( And you 


too,” said the Emperor, * What 
cause of offence could you have ? ” 
Korban answered, u What can those 
do, whose face God has blackened ? ” 
On which Hasau-kuLi quoted the 
couplet, “ He who puffs at the lamp 
which God has lighted, singes his 
beard.'* All the rebel lords, says 
Abulfazl, but especially Keracha 
lvhan, who had a very long heard 
felt much ashamed. Akbenuima, 
ff. 75, 7ft; i'al) K kb. li'. J(>k\ 
1(>3.; Jouher, e. 22. ; Bayczid, ff. 
33 — 37 . 
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the Holy Cities,—lie began to imagine that he might still 
have something to expect from his brother’s clemency; 
an idea that was encouraged by Mirza Abdalla, and 
others who accompanied him, to whom the pilgrimage 
was as little pleasing as to himself. After he had 
travelled about forty miles*, therefore, he turned back, 
and sent on Bapus to wait upon Humayun, and com¬ 
municate to him his most humble petition to be received 
under his protection. Humayun at once acceded to his 
wishes, made every preparation for his honourable re¬ 
ception, and sent out Hindal and Askeri, his brothers, 
the latter of whom he released from bonds on the occa¬ 
sion, with Mirza Suleiman, and many great Amirs, as an 
honorary procession, or Istakbal, to meet and conduct 
him to the presence, with the sound of kettle-drums and 
trumpets. 

When Kamr&n approached the Emperor, who was 
sitting in state in the pavilion of public audience, lie 
took a whip from the girdle of Monaim Khan, who stood 
by, and passing it round his neck, presented himself as 
a criminal. “ Alas! alas! exclaimed the Emperor, 
there is no need of this; throw it away.” The Mirza 
made three obeisances, according to the usual etiquette 
of the court, after which the Emperor gave him the 
formal embrace, and commanded him to be seated. 
K;imr;in began to make excuses for his past conduct, 
and to express his regret. “What is past is past,” said 
the Emperor. “ Thus far we have conformed to cere¬ 
mony. Let us now meet as brothers.” They then 
rose, and clasped each other to their breasts, in the 
most affectionate manner, and both burst into tears, 
sobbing aloud, so as to affect all who were present. 
Ifunniyun, on resuming his seat, desired his brother to 
sit next to him on the left, the place of honour, adding 
kindly in Tiirki, the language of their family, “ Sit close 



* JO Farsukh or farsangs, Tab. Akberi. 
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e." A cup of sherbet was brought, of which the 
Emperor having drunk the one half, handed it to his 
brother, who drank the other. A grand entertainment 
followed, at which the four brothers, who now met for 
the first time, after a long separation, sat on the same 
carpet and dined, or, to use the words of the historian, 
eat. salt together. The festival was prolonged for two 
days, in the midst of universal rejoicing. As Kamrdn, 
from the rapidity and hurried nature of his return, had 
left his tents behind on the road, the Emperor ordered 
him to be supplied with a set pitched close to his own, 
and, at his desire, consented to Askeri’s going to stay 
with him.* 

A council was now held about the expediency of an 
attack on Bdlkh. There was considerable diversity ol 
opinion. The army was, therefore, ordered to march 
on to KYirtn, where the road divides, one branch leading 
to Bdlkh, the other to Kabul. The Emperor, meanwhile, 
turned off with his three brothers to the fountain of 
Bend-kushd, near Ishkcmish, where he spent some days 
in a party of pleasure. Baber was encamped at this 
spot, when his cousin Khan Mirza and his brother 
Jehangir Mirza, came and submitted to him. This 
event, with the date, Baber had commemorated by an 
inscription on a flat slab of rock. Jiumdyun now made 
an addition to it, to record the meeting and reconcilia¬ 
tion of all the brothers.! 

On leaving this spot, he proceeded to Ndrin, where it 
Was resolved to defer the expedition against Bfdkh till northern 
the following year. He, therefore, in the meanwhile, dwuini<m 
applied himself to the settlement of his northern domi¬ 
nions. Ivhutldn, a province beyond the Amu, at that 
time, as now, generally called Kuldb J, as far as the 


* Akbc-nuima, f. 76.; Tabakut-e- f Kulnb lie s beyond (lie Amu, 
Akheri, f. 163.; Joulier, e. 23.; between Derwaz and Shiighndn. 
Bayezid, ff. 35 _ #Q. Bumes’g Travels, vol. iii. p. ~75. It 

| [bid, is theoldi Khuiliin. or a portion olil. 
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frontier of Muk and Karatigin, he allotted to Kdmrdn 
Mirza, giving him Chaker All Beg Kuldbi, the son of 
Sultan Weis Beg, as Amir-ul-omra to accompany him 
to his province. He permitted Mirza Askeri to go with 
Kdmrdn, bestowing on him the district of Karatigin. 
These assignments were little more than nominal. 
Kulab was considered as dependant on Badakhshdn; 
Karatigin probably was not. Chaker Ali was governor 
of Kulab; but, at the same time, was a sort of in¬ 
dependent chief, who did not owe much submission 
either to Humayun or Suleimdn. The Emperor’s seal- 
bearer presented Ivdmrdn, when near Ndrin, with the 
perwdna, or grant of his new territory, and congra¬ 
tulated him on his appointment. It gave Kdmrdn but 
little satisfaction. What “ said he,” have I not been 
sovereign of Kabul and of Badakbshan ? And is not 
Kulab a mere pergana, or district, of the latter? “How 
can I serve in it?” “I have heard that you are wise,” 
said the keeper of the seals, “ and I know you to be so. 
May I be permitted respectfully to observe, that, after 
all that has passed, the wonder rather may be, that you 
have got even this, or any thing.” The justice of the 
observation was felt by Kdmrdn. He, next day, waited 
upon the Emperor, was honoured with a khildt, and 
the investiture of Kuldb, and, accompanied by Askeri 
and Chaker Khan, set out for his government. Many 
of Chaker Khan’s followers left him, and attached them¬ 
selves to Kdmrdn. They army broke up. Suleimdn 
Mirza and his son Ibrdhim continued to hold the 
government of Badakhslidn, to which Talikdn was 
added, with Kishern and some other districts. Mirza 
Hindal retained Kunduz with Ghuri, Kahmcrd, Baklan, 
Islikemish and Ndrin. Shir Ali remained with him as 
Minister. They all repaired to their governments, 
while Hurndyun proceeded to Khost, and thence to 
Perkin, on his route to the Penjshir pass.* 

» Bayeznl, f. 39—41.; AkbernSma, &c., as above. 
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- -Arian was a fort, which the great Tairmir had built, 
when he chastised the infidels of Kittur. Hum&yun, 
who found it in ruins, resolved to restore it. For that 
purpose, when the army came up, he divided the work 
among all his Amirs, each having a particular portion 
allotted to him to build or repair; and so effectively 
did the work proceed, that in the course of the ten 
days that the army tarried there, the fort, with its 
walls, gateways and defences, was completely restored. 
The name of the place he changed to Islamabad, the 
“ City of the True Faith.” He also made enquiries as 
to the silver mines in the vicinity, but found that they 
would not repay the expense of working. Having 
crossed the mountains, and descending by the banks of 
the Penjshir river, he halted some time at the Ashtei- 
keram pass; so that it was the beginning ot winter 
before he reached Kabul, and the ground was already 
covered with snow. After waiting some time for a lucky 
day, he made his entry into the town on the 5th day of 
October a. d. 1548.* 

* Akbernama, f. 77.; Tar. Nizami, ff. 200, 201.; Jouher, c. 2:1. 
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HUM Ay UN IN AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION III. 

STATE OF KASHMIR. — EXPEDITION TOWARDS BALK II, —■ 
REVOLT AND DEFEAT OF kAmeAn. 

STATE OP JIUMAYUN’S COURT. — EMBASSIES FROM KASHGAR, AND TO 

PERSIA.-EMBASSY FROM KASIIMfR.-RECENT HISTORY OF THAT 

COUNTRY_AND OF IIAIDER MfRZA.—IIE INVITES HUMAYUN TO KASH- 

m/r, AND TIIE INVASION OF INDIA. — IIIS CHARACTER AND ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION.—POSITION OF JL&MrAn.— HUMAYUN’s EXPEDITION AGAINST 

BALK II._kA.Mr1n FAILS TO JOIN HIM.— SIEGE AND SURRENDER Oi 

EIBEK.-DELAYS OF HUMAYUN.-SUDDEN ATTACK BY THE UZBEKS. 

_CONTINUED ABSENCE OF kA.MIlLn.— REPULSE OF THE UZBEK AD¬ 
VANCE.— t-ttt mX vhx RESOLVES TO RETREAT.—PANIC IN IIIS ARMY, 

ROUT, AND FLIGHT TOWARDS kIbUL. -HUMAYUN WINTERS IN KlBUL. 

_PROCEEDINGS OF kImR^N. — HIS ATTEMPT ON BADAKHShIn AND 

KUNDUZ.-RETURNS TO KULAB.-IS DEFEATED BY THE UZBEKS.- 

EXCITES A REVOLT IN KABUL.-HUmXyUN PREPARES TO SEIZE HIM. 

_XS SURPRISED BY kAmrAn. — WANT OF ZEAL AMONG nUMAYUN S 

CHIEFS.-FLIGHT AND WOUND OF UUmAyUN. — IIE IS JOINED BY A 

REINFORCEMENT.-PROCEEDS TO THE NORTH, AND PREPARES TO RE¬ 
TURN TO KABUL.-CONDUCT OF KAMRAN.—HE OCCUPIES KABUL.- 

ADVANCE OF HUMAYUN. — HIS COMPACT WITH HIS CHIEFS. — THE 

ARMIES OF HUMAYUN AND KAMRAN MEET.-HUMAYUN ENDEAVOURS 

UNSUCCESSFULLY TO NEGOTIATE.-ORDERS AN ATTACK.—DEFEAT AND 

FLIGHT OF KAMrAn. — HUMAYUN RE-OCCUPIES KABUL. 

hook v. During the following winter Humriyun had a short 

-- interval of leisure, which he employed in settling the 

duo, 8 ' internal affairs of his dominions. His greatest danger 
slate of ev id e ntly lay in the unsettled temper and tendency to 
court. intrigue of his great Amirs. 

Ktuuran had long governed lvdbul with absolute 
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power; and the nobles and the people whom he had ruled, 
probably regarded his right to the crown as at least 
equal to that of his elder brother. He felt himself by 
no means secure, even in his own court. In some 
degree, at least, to guard against the dangers by which 
he was surrounded, he resolved to remove to a distance 
Kerdcha Khan and Mosdhib Beg; the former of whom 
had been Minister to Kamrdn and to himself; the latter 
the son of the late Khwiija Kilan; both of them men 
of sufficient influence and talents, and who, from recent 
experience, he believed, did not want the disposition to 
be dangerous leaders in any revolt that should break 
out. He, therefore, intimated to them that they had his 
permission to leave his service for a time, and proceed 
on a pilgrimage to Mekka. They, accordingly, set out 
on this unwished-for act of religious duty, but lingeiet 
in the Hazara country, and in the end, through the medi¬ 
ation of their numerous friends, found means towoik on 
the easy good nature of the Emperor, who ioigot thou 
rebellion,°and permitted them to return. AVe have seen 
that Humayun, in the earlier part of his reign, had 
repeatedly suffered from the rebellion of Mu hummed 
Sultan Mirza and his sons. One of them, l high Mirza, 
in eomin ir from his government of Zeimn-dawer to join 
the Emperor (while yet beyond the mountains), being 
accompanied by Khwiija Moaaem, the brother of Ha- 
uhda Begum — a rash, wrong-headed man, who had 
recently fled from court in consequence of an assassina¬ 
tion of which he had been guilty—had been induced 
by the Khwiija to make an attack upon some Hazaras 
who lay near the road towards Ghazni, in the course of 
which the Mirza was cut off. Not long afterwards his 
brother, Shah Mirza, was waylaid and slain near the 
Minar pass, by a brother of Ildji Muhammcd, in con¬ 
sequence of some old family quarrel-of-blood. This 
removed two unquiet mid dangerous spirits of high 
name and pretension. 
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jjuub. y. At this time he received an embassy from Abdal- 

- — Reshld Khan, the son of Sultan Said Khan, the chief ot 

Embassies* Kashgar; and he despatched one to Shah Tahmasp, 
from s&sh- mos t probably to deprecate his resentment for still con- 
£r a r d t0 tinuing to keep possession of Kandahar, and to keep 
alive his hopes of its being restored at no distant period. 
Embassy But the embassy which most interested him was one 
uom Kash- arr i ved f r0 m Kashmir from his cousin Haider Mirza 
Recent his- Doghlat. It will be recollected that when Humdyun 
coun?ry that was defeated, and compelled to abandon first Delhi, and 
a. it. 947 , afterwards Lahur, he had resolved to accompany Haider 
a.d. Mirza and Khwfija Kilan, in an attempt to conquer 
Kashmir. When every thing was arranged for that 
purpose, and the Mirza was waiting for him at the en¬ 
trance into the mountains of that country, the sudden 
approach of Shir Shah had spread a general alarm, in 
consequence of which Khwfija Ivihin had fled towards 
Kdmrdn on the Jelem, and, either faithless to his en¬ 
gagements with Iiumdyun, or seized and carried off 
against his will by Kdmrdn, as was pretended, had ac¬ 
companied him to Kdbul. Humayun, thus cut off from 
communication with Haider Mirza, and fearing a design 
on the part of Kdmrdn to deprive him of his personal 
liberty, had proceeded through the desert, and joining 
Hindal and Yddgar Ndsir Mirza, marched on in hopes 
of gaining possession of Bheker and iatta. Mirza Hai¬ 
der! thus^deprived of the reinforcements he had reckoned 
upon, as well as of the advantage of the Emperor’s 
name, determined to proceed in his enterprise, with such 
imperfect means as he possessed. 

The beautiful region of Kashmir had long been a prey 

to intestine commotions, chiefly occasioned by the two 
rival families of Cliak and Makri, which contended for 
the office of Prime Minister under princes, who, whether 
from nonage or other incapacity, wore quite unfit to 
direct the affairs of such a kingdom. In the course of 
theBC contentions, the party of Abdal Makri having 
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expelled, had, through the medium of Haider Mirza, 
a Pplied for assistance, first from Kdmrdn, and afterwards ', UT ' 
from Ilumdyun, while he yet filled the throne of Delhi, 
f he Mirza, who was Baber’s cousin-german, was not 
a stranger to Kashmir. About eight years before, a.h. 939, 
Said Khan, the sovereign of Kdshejhar, encouraged by A - I, Jo3< - 
tile distracted state of the country, had sent his son 
Sekander Sultan, accompanied by Haider Mirza, at 
fhe head of an army of 12,000 men, which advanced 
from the north by the valley of Ldr, and took pos¬ 
session of the capital. This Tartar force committed shitm» <>. 
the devastation usual to barbarous troops, and was Maich6 ‘ 
soon loaded with booty. Muhammed Shah, the king 
°f Kashmir, and his chiefs, with numbers of the in¬ 
habitants, fled to recesses in the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, whence they descended to harass and attack 
the invaders. Haider, after being nearly three months End of 
la possession of the country, made a treaty with the 
Kashmirian lords, and their nominal king, by which May 20 , 
it was agreed, that Sekander Sultan should marry that 
monarch’s daughter, and that the Tartar army should 
return back to Kdshghar. 

Haider Mirza, after his return to Kdshghar, had an and of 
eventful life. Pie was finally obliged to quit the country, 
ar >d, passing through Badakhshdn, repaired, as wc have 
®een in an earlier part of this history, first to the court 
°f Kdmran, and afterwards to that of Ilumdyun, whom 
ire attended in his disastrous campaign of Kanduj, and 
afterwards in his flight to Ldliur, where he prevailed 
11 Pon him to attempt the conquest of Kashmir. When 
ire found, however, that Hurndyun had taken the route 

ilheker, and so abandoned his enterprizo of Kashmir, 
be resolved to prosecute it himself with such means as 
"’ere in his power, trusting tor success to the distracted 
state of the kingdom, and the assistance of the refugee 
'biota and their partisans, by whom ho hud been in- 
v Ued. He, accordingly, put in motion his troops, which 
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a. ir. 947, 
Uejeb 22. 
a. d. 1540. 
Nov. 22. 


a. if. 948, 
Rt-lil II. 20. 
a.d. 1541. 
August 13. 


amounted to about 4,000 men. Malek Achi Chak, who 
then governed the kingdom in the name of Ndziik, the 
nominal king, collected an army of 3,000 horse, and a 
large body of infantry to oppose him, and took posses¬ 
sion of the Karmal pass, to obstruct his entrance into 
the country. But Haider Mirza, proceeding unobserved 
by unfrequented routes, after overcoming great difficul¬ 
ties, surmounted, on the twenty-second day of November, 
the steep pass of Panuj, which Malek Achi had neg¬ 
lected, thinking it impracticable to cavalry; descended 
on Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, and without blood¬ 
shed or opposition, took possession of it, and of the 
country. Malek Achi’s army, filled with consternation, 
disbanded, and he himself, seeing no hopes of regaining 
his ascendency by the strength of his own party, re¬ 
paired to the court of Shir Shah, carrying with him a 
daughter of the late king, whom he gave in marriage to 
the Afgh&n prince. Aided by Shir Shah, he was en¬ 
abled to re-enter Kashmir at the head of 2,000 horse. 
He was soon joined by his adherents, and his force rose 
to 5,000 cavalry. But Haider Mirza and the Kas i- 
mirian chiefs in his interest, attacked, and completely 
routed the invaders; and the Mirza, in spite of numerous 
intrigues and factions, beame the ruler of the whole ot 


a. 11- 955, 
a.t>. 1548. 
Ho Invites 
Hnniayun 
t. Kn»bm(r, 
anti the in¬ 
vasion of 
India. 


Kashmir. 

Mirza Haider had now ruled Kashmir seven or eight 
years with all the authority of an absolute prince, 
though he administered the government at first under 
the name of Ndzuk Shah, the native king, and, after the 
return of Humdyun to Kabul, in the name of that prince, 
when, anxious to form a still closer connection with 
the Emperor in his future plans, be deputed Mir Sa- 
inander on a mission to Kabul. The envoy met IIu- 
mayun soon after his return from Talik/m. The Mirza 
r,, his letters, with every profession of loyalty and at¬ 
tachment, invited his majesty to Kashmir, and gave a 
glowing description of the charms of its climate, of its 
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* g and autumn, with their flowers and fruits, and 
°f all the delights of that favoured region. But the 
grand recommendation which he pointed out, was that 
J t would serve as an impregnable position from which 
His Majesty could pour down his troops for the con¬ 
quest of Hindustan, an enterprize which he urged him 
to tempt without delay. 

Hothing could have been more in accordance with 
the wishes of Humayun. The invasion of that country, 
and the expulsion of the Afghan dynasty, had long 
keen the favourite dream of his ambition. But to 
march across the Indus at that moment was to en¬ 
danger his kingdom of Kabul and his own existence, 
f.very thing had been arranged for an attack on Balkh; 
and as it was of the first importance to settle his terri¬ 
tories beyond the mountains, and to secure his other 
dominions from the intestine dangers to which they 


Were so subject, before he ventured to engage in distant 
e *peditions, he resolved to proceed with the expeoition 
he had undertaken. He, however, returned a favour¬ 
able answer to Haider Mirza’s invitation, of which lie 


assui-ed him he was determined to avail himself as soon 
a s his expedition against Balkh was over, and his troops 
1 ‘eady to take the field for a new enterprise. Such, un¬ 
doubtedly, was Ilumayun’s intention. But it was long 
before he could carry it into effect. He had still many 
Reverses to undergo; nor was Haider Mirza doomed to 
aid him in its execution. That eminent man continued 
for some time longer to rule in Kashmir. He added 
Hreat and Little Tibet, Rajuri* and Pakheli to his do¬ 
minions. He was a prince of distinguished talent, 
binding the country which he had conquered to be in 
*!j v ery wretched condition, he devoted himself assi¬ 
duously to its improvement, and attempted to restore the 
^dustry of his subjects, lie encouraged agriculture, 
lr| vited mechanics and artisans from a distance, and 
employed them in the construction of public and 


* Rnjour. 
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private works. Under his care, says Abulfazl, the 
country became a garden, and the ornament of the 
world. That historian blames him for the excessive 
attention he paid to the fine arts, and especially to 
music, as having occupied so much of his time as to 
interfere with his attention to public affairs. He was 
finally slain, about two or three years after the period 
of which we treat, in a night attack of some native 
chiefs who had conspired against him, and surrounded 
the house in which he slept. He was a man of worth, 
of talent and of learning, and the Tarikh-e Reshidi, a 
History of his own Times, which he left behind him, is 
one of the most valuable works of that age.* 

The state of affairs at Kdbul was not certainly such 
as would have justified Humdyun in undertaking neW 
and distant adventures. The allegiance of his brother 
Kdmrdn was far from being assured, and that prince, 
who had so long governed Kdbul, might be supposed 
still to have partizans in that country, who could create 
trouble, should the Emperor march towards Hindustan. 
Kdmrdn had already quarrelled with Chaker Khan, 
and they had come to open hostilities. When invited 
to repair to Kdbul, on the promise of Humayun to 
provide him with another principality, the Mirza had 
declined the invitation. The Emperor had resolved to 
make a campaign against Bdlkh, which he seems to 
have promised to Kdmrdn, as his government. 

As soon, therefore, in the following year as the wea¬ 
ther permitted, ITumdyun summoned his troops to 
attend him, and left Kdbul. The object of the expe¬ 
dition, though probably carefully concealed, was Bdlkh. 
That country had been wrested from the Persians 
by the Uzbeks, and was field by Pir Mu hammed Khan, 
a young Uzbek prince, who had received and assisted 
Kdmrdn when driven from Kdbul. Huindyun pro¬ 
bably considered the assistance so rendered to his 
* Akbernaraa, f. 55. 
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■ ~_yHier,--as a sufficient excuse for the attack which he 
meditated; while the possession of a rich and extensive 
territory, that would have given him the command of 
the whole of the left bank of the Amu down to the 
desert, was probably his most powerful motive. He 
sent to warn Kamrdn and the other Mfrzas in the North, 
to be ready to co-operate with him, as had been ar¬ 
ranged at the end of the preceding campaign. He was 
detained about a month at Yuret Clialak, not far 


from Kabul, waiting for Haji Muhammed Khan from 
Ghazni; and by other business of importance; and 
while yet at that station, he was joined by Mirza Ibra¬ 
him from Badaklishdn. The army at length moved 
to Istdlff, were Abds Sultan, an Uzbek prince who had 
just married Humdyun’s youngest sister* probably 
suspecting that the expedition was directed against lus 
countrymen, disappeared without taking leave, iiu- 
mdyun advanced deliberately by the 1 enjshii iout<_, 
waiting to hear that the Mfrzas were in motion: and 
immediately on learning that they were in the field, he 
marched down to Anderdb, and thence by Talikdn to 
Ndri f; and crossing the high grounds between the 
Hdngi and Ghuri rivers by the pass ot Nari, halted in 
the Nflber vallev, celebrated, beyond all the valleys of 
that region, for "its beauty in the spring. Here he was 
joined by Mfrza Hindal from Kunduz, and by Mirza 
Suleimdn from Badaklishdn, but. Kdmrdn did not make 
his appearance. Kdmrdn, though he had quarelled 
With Chaker Alt Beg Kuldbi, the son of Sultan W eis 
Heg, the chief of the country, and the minister assigned 
him by Humdyun, and though he had even driven him 
°ut of Kuldb, had, however, kept up a correspondence 
with the Emperor, assuring him ot his fidelity, and o! his 
being prepared to co-operate with him. Trusting to 
these assurances, llumdyun had marched on, expecting 
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to be joined by Ins brother. When he at length founa 
that K am ran failed to appear, both he and the Mirzas 
began to feel considerable anxiety. Mirza Ibrahim 
was sent back, at Mirza Suleimdn’s request, to provide 
for the safety of Badakhshdn, and to embody a force in 
that country. 

Having arrived at Baghldn *, the Emperor pushed 
forward the Mirzas Hindal and Suleimdn with a strong 
force to Eibek, a fertile and populous district in the 
territory of Balkh, defended by a strong fort. As the 
detachment approached the chief town, it met Pm 
Muhammed Khan’s Atalik or Minister, who, licaiing o 
the Emperor’s approach to the Uzbek territory, had 
hastened, attended by the chief officers of his govern¬ 
ment and a large body of troops, to place Eibek and 
the frontier in a state of defence, and to check the 
invaders. On his arrival near that town, however, he 
unexpectedly encountered the Emperor’s troops, and, 
contrary to his intention, was compelled to throw him¬ 
self into the castle of Eibek, unprovided as it was. 
Humdyun instantly sat down before the place, and 
pushed on his approaches with such vigour, that in 
a few days the besieged, who had neither water nor 
provisions, asked quarter, which was granted, and the 
city surrendered, f 

At an entertaiment given by Humdyun on this occa¬ 
sion when the cup had gone round, he is said to have 
asked Khwdja Bagh, the Atdlik, what were the best 
steps to be taken to ensure the conquest of Balkli. Ine 
Uzbek, surprised at the question, after reflecting a lift e, 
answered, that being an enemy, he was not perhaps the 
safest person to consult. The Emperor replied, that 
Uzbeks were downright honest men, and he knew him 
to be the frankest of the Uzbeks. The Atdlik rising up 
said, “ If you would conquer Bdlkh, cut off our heads, 


* Or Baklan. 


-j- AkbernAma, f. 77*; Bayezid, f. 4‘2. 
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hasten on to the capital, and it will he youis-. \ou 
are Musuhnans,” said the Emperor, “ how can 1 put so 
many believers to death ?” “ If you wdl not do this 

said the Atdlik, “ I have another proposal to suggest, 
Plr Muhammed Khan is much directed by me. I will 
undertake that all the country on your side ot khulm 
shall be ceded to you; that the Khutba shall be used m 
your name; and that he will send a thousand chosen men 
to attend you when you march against Hindustan. 1 " 
proposal, too, the Emperor rejected. It was genera y 
believed that, had he pushed on at once to Balkh, alte 
taking Eibek, Pir Muhammed, who was filled with « i 
sternation by the blow he had received from the loss ol 
all his best troops and officers, who was himseff_unpre¬ 
pared. and had received no assistance from Me Uzb v 
beyond the river, must have submitted at discretion 
any terms proposed. Humayun sent the Uzbek Su 
tans, Amirs and Bis, or chiefs of tribes whom he had 
taken, to Kabul, keeping with him only the At. hk. 

The Emperor halted several days at Eibek chiefl> m 

consequence of his anxiety at the non-arrival o ham- 

At length, however, he again put his army 
U ° ’ 1 ,_T3Z11-L lw tllO wav oi 


ran. At Jengtn, nowSTci, F-- • ~ 

motion, and advanced towards Bdlkh, by the way 
Ivhulm. When they reached Astanch, the shun 
Shah Aulia, the ground for the camp was taken near a 
stream that flowed hard by; the Audience Hall had o 
jet been put in order; the people ot the bazar wcie J t 
come up, and were busy arranging their loads, an 
Emperor, who had been on a visit to t ie w ) • ’ 

was in his private tent, quite unconscious of the vn- 
of an enemy, when a loud shouting and uproar w^ 

heard in. the direction of the camp-bazai. - ‘ , 

W been unexpectedly made in that quarter Kabid , 
an officer of rank, who had hastened to the l eBCUt, ha 
fallen • and his head was cut off and carried to Bdlkh. 


Bayerfa, ff 12, Akbernfima. f. '« 
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An Uzbek, Khan Beh&der, who had been disabled by a 
sabre cut and made prisoner, was brought before the 
Emperor. Humayun asked him who it was that had 
made this attack on the camp. The prisoner answered 
that it was Shah Muhammed Sultan, of Ilissar, the son 
of Berenduk Sultan. The Emperor asked if he was 
mad. “ Sire,” said the Uzbek, “ he is a young man of 
liigh spirit and full of confidence. Since leaving 
Ilissar he has not yet seen Pir Muhammed Khan, and 
is anxious to signalize himself before entering Balkh.” 
Humayun thus learned that the Uzbeks from beyond 
the Amu were beginning to arrive. 

The army, however, continued its inarch, and next 
morning advanced towards the numerous canals* and 
streams that intersect the country near Balkh. Though 
the progress of the army had been slow, expecting the 
arrival of Kdmran, it had now reached Balkh, and he 
had not yet arrived. It seemed evident that he had no 
intention of coming, and a general apprehension was 
diffused among the troops that he intended, while they 
were engaged in the siege of Balkli, to give them the 
slip, and march once more to Kabul. So that, says 
Bayezid, who was then in the camp, they were more 
afraid of the Mirza than of the Uzbeks, f 

In the course of the day, about afternoon prayers, 
Mirza Suleimdn, Mirza HindalJ and Haji Muhammed 
Sultan Koka, who had the advance, attacked the advance 
of the Uzbeks, commanded by Abdalla Sultan and 
Khosrou Sultan, sons of Sekander Sultan, near the 
Takhteh-pul, and drove them across the bridge, which 
they also passed to the Bdlkh side of the stream. Tor 
his exertions on this occasion Haji Muhammed was 
honoured with the patent of Khan. The whole army 
advanced by the canals of Balkh to within about half a 
l- os f r om the town, and encamped for the night. A 



Juibarha, 
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-Juncil was iioav called. The general opinion was, 
that as' Kamran had not joined, he either had marched, 
or would march, to Kabul; that the disastrous conse¬ 
quences which would result from his occupation ot that 
city must be prevented at all hazards; and that the 
present was the proper time for retreat, while Abdal- 
a ziz, the son of Obeid-Ivhan, the grand Khan of the 
Uzbeks, who was now on his march from Bokhara, had 
not yet crossed the Amu. The danger of Kabul 
affected all, from the Emperor to the lowest soldier, 
Who had families in that city. It was resolved to re¬ 
treat, and to take up a position near the entrance of 
the hills at Dera-Gez, a valley with narrow defiles, 
which were easily to be defended. From that position 
they could either march on Kabul, should Kamran have 
moved in that direction ; or, if he had not, they could 
there remain encamped'; reinforce the army by assis¬ 
tance from the Aimak tribes, or by recruits from other 
quarters; and, as soon as the Uzbek auxiliaries had 
recrossed the Amu and returned home, march down 


with renewed vigour and superior advantages to the 
conquest of Balkh, and perhaps of all Mawerannaher. 
At midnight the council broke up, orders were issued 
for a retreat, and it instantly commenced. The real’ 
was entrusted to Mirza Hindal, Suleiman Mirza, and 
Husein Kuli Sultan, the keeper of the seal.* 

It was morning when the army reached the broken 


, * In this account of the proceed- 
,| M5 8 Balkh, the account of Baye- 
2,< I is chiefly followed ; it is a very 
Probable one, and he was in the 
Cam P, and had the means of being 
informed. Abulfazl, (ft’ 78, 79), 
w n° is followed by Ferishta and 
°ther« J makes Abdal-aziz join before 
l * le retreat, and a general action is 

described, in which the Izbeks had 
30,000 men (Tar. Niz. f. 201.), 
Hit were defeated, and drivel into 


the town. Abulfazl says that IIu- 
nuiyun proposed to improve the ad¬ 
vantage by an immediate attack, 
which was not done; while Jouhcr 
ascribes the proposal to Hindal, 
adding that the Emperor would not 
allow the place to be attacked that 
night This proposal might have 
followed the success of the advance 
described in the text, when the 
kochekbend, or outer fortified enclo¬ 
sure of the town, was entered. 
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ground on the banks of the river that Hows through the 
Dcra-Gez. In the course of the night the Uzbeks had 
been apprised of the retreat of their enemy, and issued 
out in force to pursue them. To retreat in order and 
with coolness in the face of an enemy, is one of the most 
difficult achievements even of veteran regular troops, 
but with an irregular army is hardly possible. The 
imperial soldiers no sooner found that they were on 
their march for the Dera-Gez, with their faces turned 
towards Kabul, than, believing that Kdmran was al¬ 
ready master of that place and of their families, they 
were seized with consternation, and numbers of them, 
separating from the army, made the best of their way 
home across the hills, in bands or singly. All attempts 
to arrest or bring them back were fruitless. The panic 
had become complete. The Uzbeks, who went in pur¬ 
suit of the retreating army, were not long of overtaking 
the rear-guard in the morning, when it had reached the 
Dera-Gez. The Uzbeks charged, and met with a short 
and slight resistance. It soon gave way and dispersed, 
the Uzbeks killing or unhorsing all whom they over- 
took. Humayun was at the time not far off, standing 
on the other side of the river with a body of his ser¬ 
vants. News was brought to him that the Uzbeks 
were close upon Mirza Hindal, and that Malck Mirza 
had beeu taken. He was much distressed. “ Mirza 
Hindal,” said the keeper of the seal, “ is no child, but 
a soldier, and will come on the best way lie can.” 
Humayun ordered an officer who was standing by, to 
go and get word of Hindal. He was himself pre¬ 
paring to cross, when a party of Uzbeks, who reached 
the opposite bank, discharged an arrow at the Em¬ 
peror, from an eminence. Bayczld, who was present, 
i. 11s us that he held up his shield to protect his Ma¬ 
jesty’s person; but the arrow struck the Emperor’s 
horse in the breast. It was a favourite horse, which 
lie had got. when at Herat, from the minister of the 
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. ng pi'ince. The Uzbeks were, however, driven off, chap.^iii. 

a nd the Emperor pursued his retreat. Having ad- - 

vanced a little way, he oi’dered Huscin Kuli Sultan to 
rally the men and form them, so as to resist the Uz- bui. 
beks. Pie answered that it would be better to allow 
those who were now with his Majesty to go on, as 
they would be unwilling to turn and leave him. “ Not 
a man of them,” continued he, “ will at this moment 
mind my orders.” “ You yourself,” said the Emperor, 

14 do not now heed my orders.” “ Emperor of the 
’world,” answered Plusein Kuli, “pardon me;” and 
turned back, saying to the author, “ Come you along 
with me, and let the other servants attend his Ma¬ 
jesty.” As the fugitives came up, such as Khizer 
Khwdja Khan, Mosiihib Beg, Muhammed Kasim Mochi, 

Shahem Beg Jehtir and others, Husein Kuli called upon 
them to turn and fight. But nothing he could say, 
could induce any of them to stand and help him. 

-All were striving,” continues Bayezid", each to get 
the other’s horse, pulling it to themselves. At last 
the Muhrdar (keeper of the seal) was compelled also 
to draw off.” lie overtook Humayun about noon, who 
received him most kindly, and praised him in the most 
cordial manner. The Emperor’s adventures tor some 
succeeding days, when he sought to repass the moun¬ 
tains by unknown or little-frequented roads, a prey to 
thirst, hunger and fatigue, and guided by the barbarous 
inhabitants, are related in the liveliest and most pic¬ 
turesque manner by Bayezidf, who was a sharer in 
ids flight. At length, by the route of Kahmcrd and 
Ghurbend, he reached the vicinity of Kabul, which he 
entered on the first day of the fast of Ramzdn. In the 
midst of the general rout and panic that took place in 
tim Dera-Gez, some chiefs are mentioned as , having 
distinguished themselves; ITindal Mirza, Lerdi Beg, 


Bayezul, f. 45, 


Bayezid, £T. 45—50. 
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Monaim Khan, Shah Bidagh and Tulik Khan Kochin 
are particularly named. When the rout was seen to 
be irreparable, the leaders dispersed, taking different 
roads. Mirza Suleiman returned to BadakhsMn. 
Hindal, attended by Monaim Khan, found his way to 
Kunduz. Many of the Emperor’s Amirs and officers, 
among whom was Shah Bidagh, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The Atalik and other Uzbeks, who had 
been made prisoners at Eibek, having been allowed to 
return to Balkh, made so favourable a report tof the 
handsome treatment which they had met with, that 
Pir Muhammed, to show his sense of this conduct, 
sent back all his prisoners to Kdbul, in the most humane 
manner; a striking instance, when contrasted with the 
consequences of the recent cruelties exercised at Kabul, 
bow in war generosity produces generosity, while re¬ 
taliation of injury generates the darkest passions that 
disgrace human nature. 

HumAyun, on reaching Kabul, found everything safe, 
and that K Am ran had never in reality attempted to 
cross the mountains. He passed the winter in the 
Bala Hissdr of Kabul. KAmran, meanwhile, whose 
failure to join his brother had been the real cause of 
the late discomfiture, resolved to take advantage of the 
Emperor’s misfortunes, to increase his own power. 
We have seen that he was but little satisfied with the 
allotment of KulAb, ^which had been made to him when 
he was reconciled to his brother; that he had very soon 
become embroiled with Chaker Ali Beg, the Minister 
assigned him by Humayun, and bad expelled him from 
Ins province. He, nevertheless, made ever} profession 
of allegiance to the Emperor, avIio, confiding in his 
promises, had matched to Balkh, Avhen KAmran’s breach 

of promise led to the mo&t di astrou;-< consequences. 

No sooner had Hmnavun recrossed the mountains, than 
KYunniri, who is said, for some time before, to have 
been carrying on a secret correspondence with several 
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brother’s chief Ministers, hastened to improve 
the opportunity for his own advantage. Leaving 
Askeri Mirza, therefore, in Kuldb, he marched to seize 
the dominions of Suleimdn Mirza.* 

Suleiman, unable to oppose him, retired from Talikdn 
without fighting, and fell back upon lvila-Zefer. Ivdni- 
lun entered Talikdn, which he gave to Bdpus Beg, 
at id advanced to Kila-Zefer. Suleimdn, placing Ishak 
Sultan in that fortress, the principal one of Badakh- 
®hdn, withdrew to the highlands and narrow valleys 
°t the upper country, and waited at the village of 
•Jurm, in an inaccessible position, to see what turn 
afiairs would take in the country below. 

Kamrdn, finding that nothing could be effected by 
!,n y operations against Suleimdn inBadakhsh&n, marched 
oown to Kunduz. He there attempted to work upon 
Linda 1 Mirza by professions of friendship, and by re¬ 
presenting ’ their interests as being the same, to enter 
into an alliance with him, and to desert Humdyun. 
Lindal, however, did not listen to his proposals, but 
Remained faithful to his allegiance. Upon this, Ivdmrdn 
hiid siege to the place, and pushed on his operations 
With vigour, while Hindal omitted no exertion in its 
defence. Kdmrdn, seeing himself bullied in all his 
'd tempts, at last asked assistance from the Usbeks, 
With whom he entered into a treaty; and a large 
^pxiliary force was soon sent to assist him in the siege. 
Hindal, being hard pushed by this new and active 
c fie my, had recourse to a stratagem, which seems to be 
:i standing one in Eastern wars. He caused a letter 
'° be written in Kdmran’s name, addressed to himself, 
proceeding on the supposition that the two Mirzas had 
* n udc up their differences, and entering into details as 
the best plan for overreaching the Uzbeks. The 

e tter was entrusted to a kdsid, or messenger, who, it. 

'* Akberuama, ff. 7 8 , 79 • ; Tab. vol. ii. pp. l(io, l6(i. ; Khol: ui Tflh 
0 { b - ff- 163, 164.; Tar. Niss. ff. wariMu f. 2(>7.; above all Bayvznl, 
201.; Jouher, c, 24.; FeHshta, f. 42 —50. lie is very minute. 
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was contrived, fell into the hands of the Uzbeks, 
was searched, and the letter discovered. The Uzbeks, 
concluding that the brothers had made a reconciliation 
to which they were to be sacrificed, alarmed and dis¬ 
gusted, abandoned the siege, and returned home. I' 1 
consequence of this defection, the operations made little 
progress. 

It was about this time that news reached Kamran, 
that Chaker Ali Beg had descended from the moun¬ 
tainous country into which he had been driven, and 
was plundering and laying waste the territory of Kuldb. 
Askeri, who had marched out to chastise him, was 
defeated, and compelled to take shelter in the town. By 
Kdmrdn’s orders, Askeri marched out against him a 
second time, and was a second time routed. This com¬ 
pelled Kamran to raise the siege of Kunduz ; the rather 
as he learned that Suleiman Mirza had descended from 
his mountain retreat, aud had formed a junction with 
Ishak Sultan at Kila-Zefer, of which he had taken pos¬ 
session. Kamran, detaching a body of troops to check 
the advance of Suleiman, himself hastened to Kulab. 
On his approach, Chaker Beg hurriedly raised the siege, 
and Askeri marched out aD(l joined his brother. 

Kdmrdn, taking Askeri along with him, now marched 
back to meet Mirza Suleiman. He had reached Rostak*, 
near which he was encamped, when a large body of 
Uzbeks under Said, who had gone out on a foray, 
observing a camp at a distance, fell upon it, without 
inquiring whose it was, and completely plundered it. 
Kdmrdn, Askeri and Mirza Abdalla Moghul, with a 
few of their men, escaped to Talikdn. Said, on learning 
the real state of matters, sent back the prisoners and 
plunder that had fallen into his hands, excusing himself 
to the Mirza for having, by mistake, carried olf his 
baggage. But the mischief done was irreparable- 
Kamran’s army was broken and dispersed. Suleimdn 



• Rostak lies on the Kokcha branch of the Amu. 
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Hindal, taking advantage of the mischance, ad- s^V/in. 
vanced in conjunction against him; while he, seeing 
that his strength was broken, and that all hope of 
effecting any thing on the Amu had vanished, made the 
best of his way to Khost, intending to proceed from 
thence, over the hills, by the route of Zohak and 
b ami an, as that on which there was least snow, so as to 
reach the Ilazdra country, where he could learn the 
true state of Kabul; and either try his fate there once 
more, or retire to Blieker, as circumstances might 
dictate.* 

It is asserted that, all this time, there was a party in 
Humdyun’s court favourable to Kdmrdn. It was headed Kabul, 
by Kerdcha Khan, Mosdhib Beg, Kasim Husein Sultan 
Uzbek and other Amirs of the very first rank, and was 
hi general composed of those who had already rebelled, 

Who had joined Kdrnran, and had finally surrendered 
along with him at Talikdn. Though they had been 
pardoned, and had accompanied Humdyun in his Balkh 
expedition, and now attended him in his court, they 
had never been restored to favour, and were still in 
disgrace. They are said to have carried on a private 
correspondence with Kdmrdn, inviting him to advance, 
and assuring him that, from the general disaffection 
towards Humdyun which now prevailed, they would 
undertake to restore him to his throne. Of the truth 
°f these assertions, and indeed of the real causes and 
nature of the intrigues and discontents that produced 
the many revolutions at Kabul at this era, very little is, 
with certainty, known. The events of the times have 
been recorded chiefly by the servants of Humdyun aud 
his son, who are disposed to represent every thing in 

* Akbernama, fF. 79, 80.; Tab. promises, to seize bis master, ami 
163, 164.; Tar. Niz. ft'. 201, send him prisoner to court, Bayez/d, 

^62. ; Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 1 66 ’, f. 50. gives the command of the 
* 67 . • Ferishta says that Humdyun Uzbeks to Mir Taulou Uzbek, not 
j Vl *ote to Ali Slur Khan, one of to Said. 

Kainran's officers, making him great 
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the most favourable light for that prince, who, with 
many high and agreeable qualities, was evidently very 
thoughtless and very impolitic. We may sometimes, 
from the course of events, infer that suspicions of 
treachery are alleged to save the credit of the prince. 
At the same time, that treachery was common, and 
left little imputation on the character of the traito 1 ’, is 
no less evident from the whole history of the times. 

When Ivamran, after his disaster on the Ainu, was 
crossing the mountains, he received communications 
from the discontented Amirs, urging him to march at 
once upon Kdbul, where they would join him. To 
lull the suspicions of Humdyun, the Mirza sent him 
envoys to announce his coming, the object of which he 
pretended was to ask forgiveness for his late offences, 
and to submit himself in every respect to the Emperor’s 
orders, relying solely on his never-failing clemency. 
Humdyun is said to have listened with favour to these 
pretences, till reminded by his counsellors how little 
faith could be placed in his brother’s representations; 
and that any new indulgence which the Emperor might 
grant him, might be ascribed rather to weakness than 
generosity. Humdyun, therefore, made preparations for 
intercepting the Mirza, and leaving Kdbul to the 
nominal charge of Akber, under the direction of 
Muhammed Kasim Khan Birlds, he marched for the 
hills by Kardbdgh and Charikdrdn, and halted for a 
time at Ab-Bdrdn.* 

Here Kerdcha and the Emperor’s other advisers,—for 
Kerdclia seems still to have had influence,— recom¬ 
mended that the different passes in the mountainous 
country should be occupied, so as to prevent the Mfrza’fl 
escape. Abulfazl asserts that this advice was given for 
the purpose of weakening the Emperor’s force. But, if 
Kdmrdn was suspected of attempting, with his broken 



* Abulfazl says he left Kabul in tbe middle of 957 . 
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to reach the Hazaras, it was only by some such 
operation that he could have been intercepted. Accord- 
mgly Hiiji Muhammed Khan was sent towards Zohalc 
ar ‘d Bamian with one strong division, and Monaim 
Khan towards Sal-Auleng with another. It is affirmed 
that at this time, Keracha Khan and the conspirators 
sent daily reports to Kdmran of all that passed in the 
imperial camp; and that, when every thing was pre¬ 
pared for the Mi'rza’s success, by the dispersion of the 
army, he was instructed to turn away from Zohalc and 
Bami;in which he had reached, and hastening by forced 
marches towards the Dera Kipchak, a dependency of 
Ghurbend, where Humayun lay with his diminished 
force, to fall upon him by surprise. It is said that 
the Emperor’s suspicions were lulled asleep by the con¬ 
stant asseverations of those about him, that Kamrdn’s 
only anxiety was to throw himself at the Emperor’s 
toot. But the division of the troops for the purpose of 
intercepting him, shows that this was not altogether 
I’clied upon; and it seems clear that Humayun was not 
only ill-infonned of his brother’s movements, but sup¬ 
posed his force to be much less than it really was. 

The Emperor had passed up the defile of Kipchak, 
and was encamped at the upper end of it, when, about 
nine in the morning, a servant of Mir Asghar Munshi, 


§L 
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°ne of the officers appointed to guard the pass, arrived 
Bill speed and out of breath, calling out, “ The Mirza 
la coming,” which spread an alarm among the men. 
Uum&yun, being angry, ordered the man’s head to be 
struck off. The troops were instantly armed, and 
inarched for the Dera, or valley. They soon came 
within sight of the Mirza’s advance. When Humayun 
Bad got a bowshot within the valley, a hill was seen 
Another bowshot farther off, behind a projection of 
Av hich the Mirza’s advance, under his son-in law Ale 
Sultan, had taken their station. The ground in front 
°f this projection was broken and rocky. Hussein 
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Kuli Sultan, the Keeper of the Seal, Kunduk Sultan 
brother of Biram Uglilan, Mirza Kuli Choli, Pir Mu- 
hammed Akhteh and others bravely pushed on to drive 
them from their position; but, the ground being steep 
and difficult, they did not succeed. Pir Muhammed was 
slain by an arrow. Mirza Kuli’s horse fell and broke 
his rider’s leg. His son, who was with the guards, while 
charging to remount and carry off his father, was also 
slain. The Muhrdar’s horse was wounded, and threw 
him. Bayezid, who attended him, brought another 
horse, and succeeded in remounting him, and in carry 
ing him off to the Emperor’s lines. 

The Emperor himself now advanced. TV hen he 
reached the spot where the slain were lying, Kdmrdn 
made his appearance on the projecting hill with his 
wives and daughters, followed by the rest of his troops. 
The Emperor’s matchlock-men, says Bayezid, did not 
load their pieces with ball, most of them having been in 
the service of the Mirza at Kdbul. The Mirza’s people 
keeping up an uninterrupted discharge of arrows, most 
of the horses and men of His Majesty’s party were soon 
wounded. At this period, continues Bayezid, Kasim 
Ilusein Khan was on the other side of the river, and had 
before him a good way by which he might have reached 
the Mirza’s advance, but he made no onset, and stood 
still. None other of the Sirdars ventured to charge the 
Mirza. Iv&mran, perceiving that they were shaken, 
marched down the declivity, and pushed on straight for 
the standards. The standard-bearers, not thinking 
themselves able to keep their ground, turned and fled : 
and Kasim Ilusein Khan with his force fled also. 

The rout was now general, and Humayun joined in 
the flight, returning back the road by which he had 
come. One Bahai of Kuliib, overtaking him,—whether he 
knew who he was is uncertain,—struck him a heavy blow 
on his cap * which wounded him behind the car, and 

* Taj. 
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iised his sword to repeat the blow, when Humayun, 
turning-round, and looking his assailant sternly in the 
lace, exclaimed, “ Wretched rebel! ” Baba-i, from sur- 
pi’ise, suspended his blow for a moment, when Mehter 
Sagai, the wardrobe keeper, afterwards known as Ferkhat 
Khan, interposed, and Babai drew off. Humayun was 
supported, and born away on horse-back. Muhammed 
Amir and Abdal Wdhdb protected his retreat. Hu- 
mdyun, however, was so severely wounded, and so faint 
from loss of blood, that, in the course of his flight, he 
threw off his jabba, a quilted or padded corselet, which 
he gave to one of his servants to carry. The man, being 
Pursued, soon afterwards threw it away, to lighten him* 
self in his flight; an incident that was afterwards fol¬ 
lowed by very important consequences. 

Humayun now resolved to push for Zohak and Ba- 
oiian, where he expected to find Haji Muhammed and 
his division, who had gone up by the Sirtan pass. As he 
had become faint, and was unable to bear the motion of 
his own spirited horse, he exchanged it for a small am¬ 
bling pye-bald one, offered him by Mir Syed Birkeh, on 
1 ' v hich he was lifted, and the Mir and Khwaja Khizcr, 
riding on each side of him, supported him as he went 
along. Towards the end of the night, he reached the 
Entrance of the Sirtan pass, having been joined by a few 
°f the fugitives. The cold air and fatigue had by this 
hiue much affected him, and he again felt faint from his 
^ound. Mir Birkeh took off his cloak, and threw it over 
mm. It was morning when he gained the top of the 
Pass, where he soon began to feel the heat of the raorn- 
mg sun, and halted by the side of a stream, where he 
bad his wound washed and dressed, and said his ori¬ 
gins : and, not long after, llaji Muhammed Khan ar¬ 
rived with three hundred well equipped veteran horse. 
-1 his placed Humdyun in comparative security.* 

* The spirit of defection was still Shah Bidagh Khan, Tulik Kochni, 
111 operation. He one day sent out Majnun and others to the number 
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As lie still suffered much from' his wound, 
mained for some days in the hills about Zohak and 
Bamian. Meanwhile, however, he consulted with his 
Amirs, what steps were most advisable to be taken. H&ji 
Muhammed advised going to Kandahar; others were for 
pushing on for Kabul, while some were for retiring 
upon the provinces on the Amu. Shah Muhannned, 
Haji’s brother, was sent down with Ilaji’s men to pass 
through K&bul, and to proceed to secure Ghazni. IIu- 
mayun wrote by him to Akber, to announce at once his 
defeat, and his safety. Having himself finally resolved 
to proceed to the northern provinces, he went on to 
Kahmerd.* On his route, he was entertained by the 
wandering Aimaks, according to their notions of hospi¬ 
tality. While with them, he learned the approach, first, 
of one caravan with 300 horses, and afterwards of 
another with 1700, on their way from the west of 
Hindustan. Of these Humdyun seized as many as 


suited his purpose, 


giving 


his bond for the amount. 


. v. . JL 1 70 O 

From Kahmerd he proceeded by Alenjek, where he 
halted a week, and then went on, and encamped on the 
banks of the Bangi. Here, as they were mistaken for 
a caravan, a voice was heard from the other side of the 
river, inquiring, what news they had of the Emperor. 
Humayun ordered that no answer should be given, but 
that in return they should ask, Who the enquirer was, 
—by whom sent,—and what lie had heard of the Ein- 


of ten, on a reconnaissance towards 
Kabul. Of the whole number Tulik 
Koch in only returned. 

• The ewer-bearer relates several 
amusing anecdotes chiefly regarding 
the difficulties to which Ilumayun 
was reduced, and to his want of 
clothing. It was long before they 
could get for him, wounded as he 
was, a samiana, or awning fit to 
cover one person ; his coat being 
clotted with blood, he was glad to 


get back a cast off coat, which he 
had given a domestic, by whom it 
had been worn ; his trowsers being 
spotted with blood, an old woman 
brought and presented to him a pair 
of her own silk drawers. “ These/ 
said he, “ were never intended for 
man to wear, but necessity has no 
law;” and he drew them on. lie 
gave the woman a present, with a 
certificate relieving her from all 
taxes. Jouher, c. 24. 
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The man informed them that lie was of the chap. hi. 
cshi tribe, and had been sent by Xazcri Sal-Alengi to !?F:CT ' m ’ 
get news of the Emperor, as a report had reached them 
that Iiis Majesty had been defeated, had left the field 
°f battle wounded, and had never since been heard 
> but that the quilted cuirass, which he wore 
ln the fight, had been found, covered with blood, 
a »d carried to Kdmr&n, who was overjoyed, believing 
that the Emperor had perished. The man was desired 
to come over, brought into the Emperor’s presence, 
and asked if he knew who it was. “ Can the Grace of 
*od be obscured?” said he;* on which he was dis¬ 
missed, and ordered to spread the news as widely as 
le c °uld ; and to desire his master to meet the Emperor 
A ' r hen he returned that way. 


At Ivhinjan the Emperor met Mirza Hindal who ao And pre- 

— - _ pares to re- 


co^panied him to Anderdb, where he was joined l>y ^ 
Mirza- Suleiman and his son Ibrdhim Mirza; as well as KAbuL 
h y all the detachments which had been sent out before 
the action to intercept Mirza Kdmran; and every pre¬ 
paration was now made for recrossing the mountains to 
Kdbul.f 

Eut it is time to return to Kamr&n, whom we left on conduct of 
the field of battle at the Dera Kipchak. When told KAmnin - 
that Huindyun was entirely defeated and had tied, he 
could hardly believe his own good fortune. The de¬ 
puted troops fled by three different roads; by that of 
Ghurbend; by the direct road to Kabul, and by the 
r oad to IstdHf. Parties were sent in pursuit of them 
f dl. Numbers Avere overtaken and slain, or stript of 
'Whatever they possessed. The Hazdras too, ever ready 
f or indiscriminate plunder, infested the ways, stopped 


This answer is that recorded beri, 164, 165.; Jouher, c. 24.; 
"y Abulfazl. The ewer-bearer merely Bayezfd, ff. 50 — 53. ; KholtUet-al* 
'ays that the -nan did recognize him. Towarfkh, f. 267. Both Jouher and 
t Akbernaroa, ff. 80, 81. ; far. Bayezid were in the action. 

^izdmt, ff. 201, 202.; Tab. Ak- 
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rjii y; all whom they met, and robbed them of their horses, 
arms, and clothing. K&mran’s flatterers soon restored 
him to his accustomed presumption. Before he left 
the ground, Baba Said brought in Kerdcha, who was 
wounded. The Mirza addressed him courteously, in¬ 
quiring if his wound was severe, and soon restored him 
to his wonted favour and authority. Soon after, Husein- 
kuli Sultan, the keeper of the seal, a man much esteemed 
both by Ilumdyun and his father, was brought in as a 
prisoner : when Kdmrdn himself struck him with his 
sabre, and commanded him to be hewn to pieces in his 
own presence. Takhji Beg, another old and respected 
Amir, shared the same fate. Bdba Kuldbi arrived with 
information that the Emperor was wounded; imme¬ 
diately upon which, Yasan Doulat was despatched with 
a party to attempt to overtake him in his flight. Kasim 
Husein Sultan, who had taken little part in the action, 
retired when it was over to a neighbouring hill; from 
which he was soon after induced to descend, and enter 
the Mirza’s service. 

The Mirza proceeded, without loss of time, to Cha- 
rikar, where a man arrived bringing the Emperor’s 
bloody cuirass, which completed the Mirza’s satisfaction. 
He hastened on to Kabul, and at once sat down before 
it. Kasim Khan Birlds who commanded in the place, 
though formerly a servant of Kamran, determined to 
hold out faithfully for the Emperor, unmoved by the 
reports which universally prevailed; till they were con¬ 
firmed by the bold assertions of the Mirza, and by a 
sight of the bloody cuirass, which was sent in for him 
to examine. Convinced by the statements that were 
made, and b} ? this melancholy confirmation of them, 
no occupies and believing resistance to be now fruitless, he sur¬ 
rendered the town, and Akber became a third time a 
prisoner in the hands of his unde.* 


* Akbernama, &c. as above. 
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mrdn now lost no time in increasing his army, 
in dividing the different governments of Ivdbul 
among his partizans. Ilis prime adviser was Keracha. 
He gave Jiii-Shdhi (now Jeldldbdd) to Askeri, Ghazni 
to Iverdcha, and Ghurbend to Yasan Doulat. He seized 
all Humdyun’s treasures, and, having imprisoned his 
Diwdn, extorted large sums from him. He drew to 
himself whatever he could, by all kinds of tyranny and 
extortion; so that, if he enriched his treasury, he im¬ 
poverished his kingdom. 

But he was not left long to carry on these operations 
m peace. Three months had not passed when news 
was brought to Ivdbul that Humdyun still lived, and 
Was marching from Anderdb, at the head of a formidable 
army. Kdmrdn immediately concentrated his army, 
and being joined by a number of Hazdras and other 
mountaineers, moved forward to meet him, before he 
c ould descend to the low country. 

By the time Ilumdyun had lain about six weeks at 
Anderdb, he had been joined by many detached bodies 
of his army, and had collected such a force, that, his 
Wound being now cured, he resolved once more to 
march over the hills to Kdbul; and, it being still sum¬ 
mer, to take the direct route of Ilindu-koh. There 
had recently been so many instances of defection and 
desertion, even among Amirs of the highest rank, that, 
Apprehensive of being again abandoned in trying cir¬ 
cumstances, as he alleged that he had already been, he 
resolved to administer to them a test-oath, to secure 
their fidelity by superstition, as Abulfazl insinuates, 
since true religion and a sense of duty had been insuffi¬ 
cient to retain them in their allegiance. This oath was 
to be administered to each body of men in the way 
Supposed by them to be most binding upon their con¬ 
sciences ; and, by the terms of it, they engaged to fol¬ 
low and obey him, is their prince and leader, faithfully, 
sincerely arid honestly. By this solemn act, he pro- 
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posed not only to influence such as took the oath 
]530 to inspire all his friends and followers with confidence. 
To carry this design into effect, he assembled the 
Mirzas, Amirs and chief men, who were with the army, 
and explained to them his purpose. Hdji Mohammed 
Khan Koka, who, says Abulfazl, was deficient both in 
respect and fidelity, observed that when all had taken 
the oath as required, it might be proper for his Majesty 
to take an oath on his part, engaging “ that Avhatever 
we, his well-wishers, recommend with a view to his 
interest, and deem indispensable for that purpose, he 
will consent to, and perform.” Mfrza Hindal, firing at 
this suggestion, exclaimed, “ Haji Muliammed! what 
means all this ? What are you saying ? Never surely 
did servants address a master, or slaves their lord, in 
language like this!” Humdyun, however, interposed; 
“ Let it be,” said the Emperor, “ as Haji Muhammed 
and the other chiefs desire. Whatever they shall ad¬ 
vise for my interest and with good intent, that will I 
execute.” * 

When this mutual agreement, unparalleled perhaps in 
Asiatic history, had been ratified and confirmed, the 
army marched on. On the part of Hum&yun it was an 
attempt to secure the fidelity of the army and its 
leaders, under all circumstances. The singular de¬ 
mand of Haji Muhammed, imperfectly explained by 
contemporary writers, seems to indicate a general want 
of confidence in the judgment and steadiness of the 
Emperor, which indeed, if we consider the whole pre¬ 
vious course of his history, is not wonderful. Haji 
Muhammed was a foster-brother in the family, and 
may, therefore, be supposed to have been sincerely at¬ 
tached to it. Hut his freedom on this occasion was not 
grateful to royal ears, and was probably never forgiven. 
Abulfazl, the Minister of Humayun’s son, always speaks 

* Akbernama, f. 82. Jouher also, c. 2 >. mentions the incident with 
pome slight variation. 
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with distrust and dislike, though he seems to 
have been one of the Emperor’s most efficient servants. 

Could any limits have been imposed upon the abso¬ 
lute power of the prince, the present was not, perhaps, 
an unfavourable crisis. It, in many respects, resembled 
those situations in which the barons of England ex¬ 
torted charters and concessions from the King. A civil 
war raged. The monarch had been eminently unsuc¬ 
cessful in his enterprises, had suffered many defeats, 
and been repeatedly driven from his throne. His talents 
for government were not of a high class ; and his popu¬ 
larity was, probably, not great in his new kingdom. 
His nobles, who were powerful, had been sufferers by 
his repeated failures, yet on them was placed his only 
hope of restoration. They had still much of the Tartar 
Independence, and exercised the right of transferring 
their allegiance from one competitor to another, as 
their private interest seemed to require. It was in 
their power at any time, if not to raise, at least to pull 
down their monarch. All this made it easy to humble 
the crown. But when that was done, the result was 
little favourable to liberty, or to any settled govern¬ 
ment. The power, which the Sovereign lost, the nobility 
did not gain. They had no principle of cohesion among 
themselves. There was no body connected as a peerage, 
no hereditary rank, nor great ancestral possessions, that 
secured to certain families a large and regular depend¬ 
ence of followers. There was no Great Council in which 
they could meet and deliberate, and take common mea¬ 
sures for the benefit of their order. Nor was this de¬ 
fect of concert and stability confined to the nobles. In 
like manner, there was no church. There were many 
revered Khwajas and Miillas, whose fame and influence 
Was extensive; but it was confined to the individual. 
There were no assemblies of the church or of churchmen, 
interposed between the King and the nobles, or between 
the nobles and the people, acting, by turns, as a pro- 
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tection, or a check, to them all. The popular, or muni- 
cipal, power had no existence. There were no large 
tow n.', governed by their own magistrates, and assert¬ 
ing particular privileges,—no corporations, that united 
laige bodies oi the lower classes in a common interest, 
and gave them the means of a common defence. There, 
was, in reality, no common-weal at all,—no foundation 
for free institutions. The people had nothing to do 
v r ith law or authority, but to obey them. Nothing 
was fixed or stable, but despotism. All power was in 
the Sovereign, and in the irregular and, as short-lived, 
so, generally rapacious power of the Amirs, derived 
from him, founded on his grant, and personal to the 
individual from whom it could at any time be with¬ 
drawn!. lhere were, therefore, no matei’ials, out of 
which the fabric of liberty could be built. Any power 
taken from the Sovereign went to particular nobles, 
and continued equally despotic in their hands. A re¬ 
gular body of law's, free institutions, or permanent pro¬ 
tection against misrule, was never dreamt of. The 
prince was the shadow and representative of God upon 
earth. If, for any cause, he was deposed, another wad 
substituted in his place, everything else remaining 
unchanged. The great, peculiarity, in the present in¬ 
stance, was, that the great Amirs did not displace the 
monarch, but placed restraints upon his power. This 
led, necessarily, to a standing council, which, had not 
everything else been adverse, might have proved the 
first step, one element of a better government; for any 
permanent institution, whatever it may be, that acts 
as a check upon absolute power, must in its tendency 
be favourable to liberty, by setting limits to oppres¬ 
sion. 

HumAyuiJ, having surmounted the northern slope of 
Ilindu-kush, descended on the south into the valleys of 
Penjshi'r and Ashterkeram. On arriving near Shuter- 
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_ en, he saw the army of Kamran drawn up on a hill 
right in the line of march. 

The two armies being now close upon each other, 
11 unrulyun, desirous to save the effusion of human blood, 
sent Mlrzat Shah Sultan *, of the family of the Syeds of 
Termiz, to the camp of Ivamran to propose a pacifica¬ 
tion. The men of these holy families were the great 
negotiators of the time, and the respect paid to the 
sanctity of their character, in the midst of the ravage 
and rapine that prevailed, often enabled them to al¬ 
leviate the mischiefs of war. The Mirza was, besides, 
related to the imperial family. The proposals which 
he carried were, that K&tnran should acknowledge the 
supremacy of his elder brother; and that they should 
Unite their armies, and in conjunction undertake the 
conquest of Hindustan. To this Kamran consented, 
hut on condition that he should keep Kabul, while 
Humdyun retained Kandahar. Humayun sent back 
his envoy a second time, accompanied by his Sadr, to 
propose by way of compromise, that the young Prince 
Akber should be left in the government of Kabul, 
which, as well as their conquests in Hindustan, should 
he common to both. Kamran, it is said, was disposed 
to have acceded to these terms, but was dissuaded by 
Keracha Khan, who insisted on not giving up Kabul, 
exclaiming, “ My head and Kabul;” meaning death or 
Kdbul. A battle, therefore, became inevitable. Hu- 
WldyUn issued orders that the whole army should be 
ready for action next morning, four hours before sun¬ 
rise. 

Kamran’s astrologers declared that day to him un¬ 
favourable for an engagement, and he, in consequence, 
sought to gain time. \V hile the armies lay thus op¬ 
posed to each other, Khwaja Abdal Simd, and several 
officers who had been separated from the Emperor at 

"* He is called the brother of Mir liirkch. 
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the surprize of Kipchak, and had taken service wx 
Ivdmran, deserted and went back to him, carrying in¬ 
formation that there was considerable perturbation and 
alarm in the enemy’s camp. In the course of the day, 
Hunniyun put his troops in motion. He himself took 
the centre, Suleiman Mirza had the right wing, Hindal 
the left, Mirza Ibrahim the advance, and Haji Muliam- 
med with some veteran officers, the reserve. Kam- 
ran drew out his troops to meet him, himself taking 
the centre, and assigning the right to Askeri Mirza, 
the left to Ak Sultan, his son-in-law, and the advance 
to Kentcha Khan. “When they came near the enemy,” 


says Jouher, “ and there was but a slight space between 
the two armies, Iliiji Muhammed Khan advised that the 
troops should be brought to a halt, and that no fight 
should take place that day. As there was a compact 
between the Emperor and his Amirs, lie saw no remedy, 
but ordered Beg Mirek to make the troops halt. At 
this moment the Mirzas came up and said, that “ they 
were not for encamping ; that the battle must be fought 
that day; that it was not prudent to wait to be at¬ 
tacked, but better for them to attack Kdmrdn, and to 
conquer or die.” The orders had been issued, but 
difficulties occurred; the troops were not prepared to 
encamp. Abdal Wahab came, and represented to His 
Majesty, “ The army is now face to face to the enemy. 
We have no tents to enable us to encamp." His Ma¬ 
jesty said, “ Let us advance in order. If we are op¬ 
posed, it is well. If not, we shall take up a position 
on the banks of the river.” The army, therefore, 
' again moved forward.” * 

Kamran was posted on a lofty eminence, having the 
rest of his army hard by. Mirza Ibrdhim, who com¬ 
manded the Emperor’s advance, by a desperate attack, 
seized the heights. He was followed by the Emperor, 


Jouher, c. 25. 
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ordered the matchlock-men by whom he was at- 
landed, to open a fire on the lower ground. Keracha, \_J— 
moving forward with a body of cavalry, attacked and 
broke the Emperor’s left, and wheeling round, proceeded 
to charge the right wing, when he was wounded by a 
Matchlock bullet, and soon after dismounted and made 
prisoner, by a man of inferior rank. As they were 
leading him from the field, one Kamber Ali, whose 
brother Keracha had put to death at KandaMr, coming 
behind him and taking off his steel-cap, cleft his skull 
""'th a blow of his sabre, and cutting off his head, pre- 
p'te<l it to the Emperor, who afterwards directed it to 
* e placed over the Iron Gate of Kabul, to verify the 
h ban’s words, “ My head and Kabul.” In Ker&cha the 

J ^Dl!lYlP lnof n ■pAiuni/loHn onormr cl Well COI1” DctMt uud 


nperor lost a formidable enemy. *- - - - tof 

tested battle, K dm ran, seeing the imperialists victorious KAmrun. 
° n °vcry side, abandoned the field, and lied, by the pass 
of Bddbaj, towards the Afghan country. A party under 
bbi)dal and Ildji Muhammed, which was sent to pursue 
. urn , soon returned, having used but little diligence 
1,1 the attempt to overtake him. Mirza Askeri was 
taken prisoner. The victors plundered the enemy’s 
c ’ ill np, and slew numbers of them. Many, who surren¬ 
dered, were received into the Emperor’s service. The 
tdetory was complete, and most opportune for his affairs. 

Hit what above all delighted him was the arrival of 
he young Akber, who was brought by TIasan Akhteh, 
whose care he had been entrusted, after his father 
Hid had reason to fear that Kdmr&n had carried him off. 

<; affectionately embraced his son, engaged himself by 
v °' v to make certain pious and charitable donations, 
dpd resolved on no future expedition to separate from 
u 'u more. 

We are told that the Emperor soon after observed 
' v ° camels loaded with trunks, wandering without 
Gvers on the field of battle. “ Let every man take 
v h:it booty lie can find,” said the Emperor, “ these two 
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camels are my share.” When the boxes were opened? 
he was alike surprised and gratified to find that they 
contained the very books which he had lost at the rout 
of Kipchak. Some of the most flagrant offenders were 
put to death. In the evening, the Emperor had a grand 
entertainment in the Garden-palace of Charikar&n, to 
celebrate his victory; after which lie lost no time in 
proceeding to Kabul, which he entered next day with¬ 
out resistance.* 

The first days after his arrival in that city were spent 
in rewarding his friends, and punishing his enemies 
some of them capitally. Mirza Suleimcin, who with his 
son, had rendered distinguished service, was sent back 
to Badakhshan, loaded with rewards. Mirza Ibrahim 


remained some time longer, and, before his departure, 
was betrothed to Bakhshi Banu Begum, the Emperor’s 
daughter. Akber got the district of Chirkh in Lohger, 
as a j&gir: and Haji Muhammed Khan was appointed 
his Minister, with the care of his education. Ilumayun 
spent about a year in Kabul, at this time. 


* Akbemama, ff. 82, 83. Tab. fC S3, 54.; Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. l66, 

Akb. ff. 164, 165.; Tar. Nizami, I C>7- ; Khol. ul-Tow. f. 2Gy. 

f. 202.; Jouher, c. 26. ; Bayezfd, 
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^eanwiiile Kamran, after his defeat at Ashterkeram, 
<tving mac } e escape from the field, tied, attended 
°y only eight followers, and found his way through 
Ill . aii y difficulties and dangers, towards Deh Sebz, a dis- 
l iet in the midst of the country of the Afghans. It 
1° be recollected that, at this time, the Afghans con 
lv >(:ed of a set of independent tribes; or, if they owned 
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anj' submission to Kabul, it was only 
a. d. 1551 . Jay chiefly in the tract to the east of Kabul and Ghazni. 

The wild Afghans, through whose country Kdmrdn 
passed, met him as lie fled, and plundered him and his 
followers of the little they had left. He found himself 
compelled to cut off his hair and beard; and wandering 
in the disguise of a Ivalender, or religious mendicant, 
found his way through the hills to Melek Muhammed 
of Mandrawer, the most distinguished chief of the 
Lamghdndt, to whom he discovered himself, who, out 
of consideration for the Murza’s former rank and great¬ 
ness, took a warm interest in his affairs. The reverses 
of fortune which he had endured, did not deter the 
Mirza from still indulging in schemes of ambition. He 
was soon joined by a party of soldiers of fortune, who 
had escaped from the late defeat, and collected a num¬ 
ber of adventurers from the neighbouring country, and 
from the wandering tribes, so that his force amounted 
to fifteen hundred men. He was supposed to have ex¬ 
tended his intrigues into the court of Ilumdyun, a 
suspicion which gave that prince, still but insecurely 
settled on his throne, no small degree of uneasiness. It 
so happened that, at this very moment, Hdji Muhammed 
Ivhan suddenly left the court of Humdyun without 
leave, and withdrew to his government of Ghazni; a 
step which the Emperor suspected to be connected 
with designs in favour of Kdmrdn; though he affected 
to talk of this insult as merely a piece of humour. He, 
however, despatched a considerable force to defeat the 
new efforts of Kdmrdn, who, unable to resist, fled from 
Mandrdwer to the upper part of the valleys of Alankdr 
and Alisheng. Being pursued thither also, he next 
fled eastward into the county of the Khalil, Mehmend 
and Daud-zdi Afghdns, among whom he arrived in a 
most destitute situation. The few followers, who had 
attended him thus far, there dispersed, and scattered 
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Over the country. His pursuers, having followed him chat. iii. 
118 * ar as,Ghaz and Shahid&n, returned home. ‘ Su ' -I> ' 

Humayun had now a short period of repose, during Repose of 
which, still farther to confirm Suleiman Mirza in his 1,um “> un - 
interest, he asked Shahzada Khiinum the Mirza’s 
daughter in marriage, and she was betrothed to him. 

Mirza Askeri, still his prisoner, he sent to be guarded 
111 Badakhshan, whence he had permission, which was 
equivalent to a command, to proceed to Mekka. That 
prince survived nearly seven years, and died at last £ 
between Damascus and the holy city.* 

No reverses could damp the ardour with which Newat- 
Kumran strove to regain his throne. He again began KAmrL. 


t,o 


r collect a new body of adventurers around him. 
They consisted chiefly of the Khalil and Mehmend 
Afghans, joined by numbers of soldiers of fortune ot 
every description, who flocked to his standard in hopes of 
plunder or of place, should he regain the crown. With 
fhese he soon infested the whole eastern borders of 
Nabul, and, occasionally, pushed his plundering excur- 
Sl °us into the heart of the more level country, retiring 
"Uth his marauders, when pursued, into the narrow 
Slens and mountain recesses which encompass the 
greater part of Kabul. Humayun saw the necessity of 
putting a speedy and final stop to these incursions, and 
"us sensible that the only effectual mode of doing so 
'"us to follow his enemy into the country that afforded 
inn refuge, wherever that might be. He sent, there- 
° l ’C) to invite TLiji Muhammed to join him in this ex¬ 
pedition with the troops of Ghazni. But, hearing in 
* 10 meanwhile that Kdmran had laid siege to a fort 
-'Car the Chdrbagh, not far from Jiii-Shahi (now Jeldhi- 
,he set out in that direction with the few troops 
10 luid with him, without waiting for the reinforcement 
°m Ghazni. Kamran, hearing of his rapid approach, 

Akbernama, ff. 83, 8 1. ; Kill, ul Towarfkh, f. '270. 
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raised the siege, and retreated downwards to 
whence, making a circuit by Bangash and Gardlz, he 
proceeded towards Kabul, giving out that it was 
for the purpose of forming a junction with Haji 
Muhammed. Abulfazl affirms that that Amir was now 
entirely in Kdmr&n’s interest, and had invited him to 
unite their forces for an attack upon the capital. How¬ 
ever that may be, at that very time Biram Khan 
arrived at Ghazni, on his way from Kandahar to Kabul. 
He was an old friend of the governor’s, who received 
him with much honour, and invited him to a grand 
entertainment within the fort, intending, says Abulfazl, 
to have seized him. Biram Khan, who got some inti¬ 
mation of evil designs, feigning an excuse, waived the 
invitation, and encamped by a stream near the town; 
where he was visited by Iiaji Muhammed, whom by 
his superior art and address, he prevailed upon to ac¬ 
company him to Kabul. Huimiyun, meanwhile, no 
sooner heard of K&mran’s movements, than he hurried 
back to defend his capital. The Mirza, after he had 
arrived within one march of Kabul, hearing that Biram 
Khan and Haji Muhammed were not far off on their 
march to join the Emperor, seeing all chance of success 
gone, turned back, to wander some time longer in the 
straths and hills of Lamghan.* 



* Akbernama, f. 84. ; Nizam-ed- 
din Ahmed) Tab. Akb. f. 165. and 
Tar. Niz. f. 203.) makes Humayun 
write to Kandahar to request Biram 
Khan to visit Haji Muhammed and 
seize him. lie also affirms that Haji 
wrote to Kamran inviting him to 
come to Ghazni, when he was ready 
to acknowledge Him ns king. From 
whatever cause, it is clear that the 
ruin of Haji Muhammed was re¬ 
solved upon. Perhaps his conduct 
in the matter of the test-oath was 
not forgotten. Abulfazl is so much 
a partizan of the Emperor and of 
Biram Khan, that we can hardly 


expect from him an impartial ac¬ 
count of transactions in which that 
great man was concerned. Iiaji Mu¬ 
hammed probably stood a little in 
Biram’s way. He had been Prime 
Minister, and seems to have boon 
laid aside, first for Keracha, and 
now for Biram Khan. Whether the 
disaffection laid to his charge was 
real, or only a pretext for supersed¬ 
ing him, it is hard to determine. If 
real, it seems strange that he should 
twice have been induced to go to 
Kabul. He evidently at this time 
did not consider his life to be safe. 
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r Biram Khan and Hdji Muhammed had reached 
^ibul, the latter, when one day entering the city, was 
stopped at the gate and turned back, with rather a 
Pointed message from the governor. This, added to 
ie manifest jealousy which the Emperor had shown, 
Naturally roused his suspicion that something was in 
agitation against him. He, therefore, resolved to 
escape before the Emperor arrived; and, to prevent 
eing detained, instead of proceeding straight to 
Mazn b he set out for Ivarab&gh on the north, under 
Pretence of a hunting party; passed the defile of Mindr, 
j ma de his way through the hills to Baba lvochkdr, 
'!5' ce he hastened, by the Dainankoh of Belizadi and 
Sunder, towards Ghazni. 

I(/i ^ len Burnayun soon after reached Siah-sang near 
j on his way back to oppose Kamran, he was met 

3 y hijam Khan. Finding that Kamran had retreated, 
o resolved to follow him wherever he was to be 
? Un( l> that an end might be put to those eternal 
I, arms of which he was the cause,—he issued orders 
. at n °t a man should leave the camp, or enter Kdbul. 
^ 8 h° w as not at his ease in regard to Haji Muhammed, 
e despatched Biram Khan to prevail upon him once 
, 0l ’f to return to the camp, if possible amicably, but 


an d conciliating management, and by engaging for cer- 
11 conditions which lie confirmed by oath, succeeded 
jollifying and reassuring the Haji, and finally con- 
lc ted him to the presence when all the forms of a 

ec “onciliation took place. 

ba 1 da * s a ^ ter this event, the Emperor marched 
t -‘ clc to the Lamghdndt in pursuit of Kamran. By the 
' llft he reached Jfii-Shdhi, the Mlrza fled through the 
his^^ 8 °** ^ uncr ^ ur &d higher up the Kama Fiver, while 
tollowers dispersed. Birain Khan, now honoured 
t iv ' tdle bitle of Khan-Kluinan, was sent with a body of 
°°P S to pursue him, which he did with so much vigour 


all events to bring him. The Khan, by his prudent 
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that, the Mirza, not finding himself safe in the territory 
of Kuner Nurgil, went off towards the Indus. Biram 
Khan rejoined the Emperor at Daka, between Jui-Shalii 
and the Khaiber Pass. 

It was at this time that the Emperor caused Haji 
Muhammed Khan and his brother Shah Muhammed to 
be seized. They were charged with turbulent and 
rebellious designs, and after the forms of a regular in¬ 
vestigation, were found guilty, stript of all their honours 
and possessions, and when they had been kept a short 
time in prison, were put to death. Indeed, in the con¬ 
dition in which the countries under Ilumayun then 
were, it was not safe for the prince, after quarrelling 
with any subject, to leave him powerful. It would 
have been only affording him the means of aiding a 
rival with greater effect. Ilumayun, influenced probably 
by the stern, but successful, policy of Biram Khan, 
seems, at length, to have resolved to quell rebellion, and 
to punish disaffection with unsparing severity, in every 
one, from the prince to the peasant. Ghazni and the 
other jdgirs of the two brothers, were divided among 
the Emperor’s adherents.* 

The winter Humdyun spent in hunting and festivity, 
and in settling the neighbouring country. Early in the 
spring he had the satisfaction of receiving deputations 
from different tribes of Afghans, with acknowledge¬ 
ments of submission and tributary offerings. The 
flight of Kdmran allowed things to assume a better form 
than they had done for a long period. Biram Khan 
returned to Kandahdr. The countries of Ghazni, Gurdiz, 
Bangash and Lohger were entrusted to Hindal ; Kunduz, 
which the Mirza had held, was given to Mir Birkeh; 
Jui-Shahi to Khizer Khwiija Khan. When these ar¬ 
rangements were made, Hindal, leaving Kunduz, re¬ 
paired to Ghazni. But before Mir Birkeh arrived at 

* Akbcrn&ma, f. 84. ; Tab. Akb. f. Tar. Niz. f. 202, 203.; 

Jouher, c. 26. 
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duz to supply liis place, Mirza Ibrahim contrived 
to get possession of it, and it was allowed, if not by 
secret treaty, at least by connivance, to remain in bis 
hands. 

It. was about this time that Shah Abul-Maali entered 
llurnayun’s service. Ide was a Pfrzada, or son of a Plr 
or saintly personage, and claimed to be descended of the 
Syeds of Turmez who were connected with the im¬ 
perial family. Pie was a man of decision and talent, 
by which, and by the unbounded influence he gained 
over the Emperor’s mind, in spite of his presumptuous 
and overbearing temper, he rose to high rank and 
estimation. 

But Kamran, meanwhile, had not been idle. In the 
course of his wanderings, he had contrived to collect 
about him a new and considerable body of adventurers, 
with whom he advanced, and once more entered Jiii- 
Sh&hi, the middle point between the upper and lower 
country. The Emperor immediately summoned Ilindal 
and the J&girddrs nearest to the capital, to join his 
array. They obeyed, and he marched against Kamran, 
who, without meeting him, retreated into his usual 
mountain recesses. When the camp reached Surkhab, 
however, Kdmr&n, descending from the hills, made a 
fierce attack by night on the advance, which lay at the 
Siah-ab between that town and Gandemak. The troops, 
though surprised, defended themselves bravely, and 
maintained their ground; but lost many men, and a 
great part of their baggage. 

llumayun proceeded on his march, through a broken 
mountainous country, so close on the hills, and so beset 
with steep lowering cliffs, ravines, valleys and hill 
passes, that he was in constant danger of being sur¬ 
prised, or of having the different divisions of his army 
separated from each other, and cut off by the sudden 
attacks of an unseen foe. Passing Jui-Shahi, he ad¬ 
vanced as far as Jirbar, a township in the territory of 
vol. n. n n 
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Nanginhdr, beyond Behsud, guarding bis camp and 
march with watchful care. On his arrival, he ordered 
the camp to be surrounded with trenches to prevent 
surprise, and erected a temporary fort on a rising ground. 
Two Afghans brought a report, that the Mirza intended, 
that same night, to attack the camp with a body of 
Khalil and Mehmend Afghans. It was the eve of the 
20th of November. The guards Avere ordered to Avatch 
in the trenches, and to be on the alert. About the end 
of the first Avatch of the night, an attack Avas made 
accordingly. The Emperor Avas on the rising ground; 
Hindal in the camp beloAV. The onset Avas furious, and 
the contest continued hot for some time, each officer 
defending his own portion of the Avorks, some part of 
Avhich, however, the enemy succeeded in scaling, and 
entered the enclosure. Some men of note Avere slain ; 
all Avas confusion and uncertainty, friend and foe being 
mixed together and covered by the darkness of the 
night; Avhen the rising of the moon showed the real 
state of things, and the imperialists recovered their 
superiority. The assailants took to flight, but Mirza 
Hindal had fallen in the fray. “ When the affair Avas 
over,” says Jouher, “ and his Majesty inquired for his 
brother Hindal, no one had the courage to tell him. 
He then called out aloud from the height; but, although 
surrounded by at least three hundred persons, none 
answered. He ordered Abdal Wahdb to go and bring 
news of the prince. He Avent, but, in returning, was 
shot by one of our oAvn matchlock-men, Avho mistook 
him for an Afghan, and thus Avas he added to the 
number of martyrs. Mir Abdal-Hai was next sent, and 
brought back the melancholy intelligence, which he com¬ 
municated by repeating two verses of a poet. The 
Emperor instantly retreated to his pavilion, where he 
Was overwhelmed Avith grief, till his Amirs came and 
consoled him, saying that his brother was blest, in 
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thus fallen a martyr in the 


service of his 


Majesty.” * 

ft appears that Mirza Hindal, on hearing of the in¬ 
tended night-attack, had carefully visited all his 
trenches, after •which he had thrown himself down in 
his tent to take some rest, when he was roused by the 
uproar and alarm occasioned by the onset of the 
Afghans. They had attacked the works on every side 
on foot, with shouts and war-cries; and a body had 
succeded in getting over the Mirza’s trenches. The 
night was dark. The Mirza started up, and hastened 
to = meet and repel the assailants, having only his bow 
and arrow in his hand. His men had hurried away in 
confusion, to protect their horses from being plundered, 
so that none of his immediate servants were with him. 
lie soon met an Afghdn face to face, and so neai that 
it was necessary to close with him. l>y main strength 
he had gained the upper hand, when his antagonist’s 
brother, Tirenda, a Mehmend Afghan, came to his as¬ 
sistance, and slew the Mirza without knowing him. 
AY hen the battle was over, the Afghan brought the 
Mirza’s ornamented quiver and arrows, unconscious to 
whom they belonged, and presented them to Ivdmran, 
as the spoils of a man of rank. Kamriin no sooner saw 
the qui ver than he recognised it as his brother s, and, 
dashed his turban on the ground in an agony of grief. 
The Mfrza’s body was left for some time unnoticed, 
where it fell. After the first confusion, when the 
troops began to collect, and were returning to assail the 
Afghans, Khwaja Ibrahim, one of his servants, as the 
troops which he had joined were passing near the 
Mirza’s tent, saw, in the darkness of the night, a man 
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* Jouher, c. 26. ; Bayezid, who not hoard,” said he., “ of the mar- 

was in Monaira Khan s service, re- tyrdom of Mirza Hindal?” Mouaim 

late,, that die Khan, during die replied, “ You lament, youi own 

alarm, rode up to the vising ground, gain. You have one enemy loss, 

and found the Emperor in tears. His Majesty checked his lamenta- 

Having asked the cause, ‘‘ Have you tion. llaye/.td, f. 50 • 
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lying on the ground. He did not at 
stop, but pushed on towards the Afghans, till 
he recollected that Hindal had that evening 
black cuirass 


in black armour 
first 

put on a 

Turning back, he examined the body, 
and found that it was the Mlrza’s. His right hand had 
been cut off, and some fingers of his left, apparently in 
an attempt to defend his head; and a cross blow, that 
had fallen on his mouth, had nearly separated the head 
from the one ear to the other. With great presence of 
mind, he lifted up the body, and carried it into the 
Mirza’s pavilion, where he laid it. down and covered it 
with a cloak, ordering the porters to admit no one, as 
the Mirza was fatigued with his exertions, and had 
received a trifling wound ; and desired that no noise or 
bustle should be allowed, that could disturb him. When 
the enemy was finally repulsed, the Khw&ja mounted a 
rising ground, and in the Mirza’s name returned thanks 
to the troops for their exertions which had secured the 
victory. His conduct, was warmly applauded by the 
Emperor. Ilindal’s remains were conveyed first to 
Jiii-Shahi, and, after a time, to'K&bul, where they were 
interred at the feet of his father Baber. He was thirty- 
two years of age at the time of his death. Ghazni, the 
jagir of Hindal, was given to Akber, to whom were 
also transferred the Mlrza’s adherents, and the daughter 
of the deceased prince was betrothed to him.* 


* Akbernama, f. 85; Jouhcr, 
c. «6\ : Bayezid, ff. 5.0, 6‘0.; Tab. 
Akb. f. 165.; Khol-ul-Tow. f. 270,; 
Joul r mentions an incident con- 
mu ted with the death of Hindal, 
w hich is highly illustrative of that 
tenderness to animal life, that is 
.•oinmoil with pious jVlusulmans. 
IVo days before the night attack, 
when the Emperor and his brother 
wem returning from chiming :i 
wt row g position for a fortified camp, 
ill Y ' i f three deer ; " one, Hindal 
n irsui’d ; another Shah A.bu-Maali ; 
the third escaped. When Hindal 


was over against the deer, he shot 
it with an arrow in such a way that 
it never moved, but raising its face 
thrice towards heaven, yielded up 
its life to God. All who were pre¬ 
sent were filled with wonder, (it 
seeming) as if the deer had lifted 
up its complaint to the Almighty 
Creator. Jouher, c. 2(). Two days 
after, the Mirza was slain by the 
Afghans, <c huving no other arms 
to oppose to the enemy hut his how 
and arrow." He was born in a, u. 
1)25, and slain 958, being about 83 
lunar years of age. 
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day after this attack, Ilumayun fell back to 
K&hsfid, where he constructed a fort, and remained all 
the winter, watching the proceedings of K am ran, who 
wandered from one tribe of Afghans to another, at¬ 
tempting to rouse them to espouse his cause. In this 
position, surrounded by mountains on every side, he 
was beset by the Afghans, who prowled round his camp, 
which they dared not attack, and harassed his troops, 
plundering and putting to death such of his men as fell 
into their hands. They often came up close to the 
works, and upbraided their enemy with cowardice, for 
not daring to come out, and fight on even ground. 
These insults Ilumayun appears to have borne with a 
patience not usual to him : but his Amirs and officer.-, 
at length, began to murmur aloud. It is not, impro¬ 
bable that he was unwilling to risk a winter retreat 
through the passes between Behsiid and Kabul, and 
perhaps he had suffered more in the late attack than 
his historians admit. When the spring returned, and 
it was possible once more to act in the wild country of 
the Afghans, he thought it best to anticipate any attack 
they might meditate; and learning that Kamran lay, 
at no great distance, with a body of troops that he had 
collected, he resolved, by a bold attack, to beat up his 
quarters, and, if possible, to secure his person. With 
this intent, he set out from Behsiid, and marched 
the whole night, in the supposed direction of the 
Mirza’s camp. The road was long, and the weather 
was still piercingly cold. K&miAn hadbo.cn entertained 
by all the neighbouring tribes in succession, staying 
seven or eight days with each. This rambling mode 
of life rendered it uncertain among whom he might be 
found. At the end of the night, Humdyun halted to 
rest his troops, and mounted again at peep of dawn. 
At that early hour, he was fortunate enough to fall in 
with two of Ktimmn’s followers, charged with amission 
to Alalek Muhammed of Mandi-aver. From them he 
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was directed to the encampment of the tribe with which 
the Mirza was to be found, and, hastening on, reached 
it as the sun rose. They rushed in ere the Afghans, 
who amounted to 14,000 fighting men, could recover 
from their surprise, and put to death all the men whom 
they met, making prisoners of the women and children, 
whom they afterwards sold as slaves. ■' Ivamran made 
a narrow escape, the assailants entering his tent at one 
side, while he escaped by the other; but ilaksud, his 
favourite, who slept in it was taken prisoner, ihc 
surprise was complete ; the resistance feeble ; the booty, 
especially in sheep and cattle, very large, ibis disaster 
was decisive of the Mirza’s fate among the Afghans, 
who were seized with general dismay, and did not 
afterwards dare to protect him. He, therefore, fled; 
but meeting with no succour from the Afghan tribes, 
crossed the Indus, and, compelled by the extremity to 
which he was reduced, sought refuge with Selim Shah, 
the Afghan King of Delhi. Humdyun, no longer ap¬ 
prehensive of any attack from the Afghans, left his 
fortified camp of Behsiid, and returned in triumph to 
Kdbul.f 

Towards the end of the year, the Emperor moved 
down into Bangash to chastise the Afghans in that 
quarter, who had sheltered and assisted Kdmrdn. As 
Bangash lies on a far lower level than Kdbul, and the 
winter is consequently much less severe, he was able to 
carry on hostile operations in that country, while the 
crrounds above were covered with snow. While he 
himself moved down from the capital, he ordered a 
second division from Ghazni, under Akber, to co-operate 
with him by marching on Bangash by the route of 
Gurdiz. The invaders spread, plundering and laying 
waste the country on every side, seizing the effects, and 
driving off the sheep and cattle of the different tribes, 

Jouhi-r makes the prisoners, t Akheniuma, if. 81—87. ; Jou- 
male ami female, amount to 12,000. her, c. 27. 
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whose territory they came, and especially of the 
Abdal-Rnhmani and Bermzi'di Afghans. Monaim Khan, 
with.a third division of the Emperor’s troops, advancing 
from his jagir of Nanginhar by way of Tira, attacked 
the habitations of Fateh Shah, an Afghan chief, who 
was accused of belonging to the hated sect of Chirdgh- 
kiish, and destroyed or plundered his whole property, 
he himself narrowly escaping, but severely wounded 
To complete the satisfaction which Humdyun enjoyed 
from these successful operations, which wasted the ter¬ 
ritory of his enemy in every direction, he was met by 
ambassadors from Sultan Adam Gaker, the head of the 
Gaker race, who brought the important intelligence 
that Kamran had wandered into his territories, and that, 
if the Emperor would visit him, he was ready to ac¬ 
knowledge his Majesty, and to deliver his brother into 
his hands. Along with the ambassadors came Jogi 
Khan, a servant of Kamran’s, bearing a letter trom that 
prince, in which he made every protestation of attach¬ 
ment, with expressions of regret for the past, and pro¬ 
mises of submission for the future. This was an oppor¬ 
tunity not to be neglected. Humayun was convinced, 
from long and painful experience, that he never could 
be personally safe, or secure ot executing any ot his 
plans, while K dm ran was at large. TV ithout delay, 
therefore, he bent his march towards the Indus, which 
he crossed near Dinkbt, on his way to the country of 


the Gakers. 

We have seen that K am ran, after his camp had been 
surprised in the nightrattack, and his allies routed and 
dispersed, finding that no more assistance could be 
gained from the Afghans, who were confounded by the 


* Jouher tells ws (c. 27*) that 
Humayun, while in Bangash, heard 
one I’ekh Mazhabi had made a place 
for himself in the Bangash territory, 
and was misleading men : on which 

D E 


lie sent a party to punish him, who 
made his wives in l children pri¬ 
soners, He may probably be the per¬ 
son mentioned in the text, Mazhabi 
merely signifying sectary. 1 * 
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blow inflicted on some of their tribes, hastened 
the Penjab, resolved, as a last resource, to court succour 
from Selim Shah, the Afghan sovereign of Delhi, and 
the hereditary enemy of his family and race. That 
prince was then at Bin, a township of the Penjab, and 
engaged in operations against the chief of Jamu when 
Kdmran’s envoy arrived. Instantly, perceiving the ad¬ 
vantage to be derived from this incident, he joyfully in¬ 
vited ‘him to his court, and, as he approached, sent an 
honorary procession to receive him. Kainr&n saw with 
disappointment, however, that it was composed of poi¬ 
sons of inferior rank, and, that on entering the camp, he 
was not met by the King. The unhappy prince soon 
discovered that he was no longer a sovereign, and en¬ 
dured' all the painful feelings of degraded, majesty, 
heightened by a sense of his own imprudence, in having 
thrown himself into the hands of a bitter enemy. "W hen 
introduced to the presence, he found Selim seated in 
state, with much pomp, on his throne. Having, either 
intentionally or by accident, made some delay in ap¬ 
proaching the king, he was thrice loudly reminded by 
the master of ceremonies *, before the whole Court, that 
he was in the presence of the Lord of the World. As 
he approached the throne without making his obeisance, 
the officer who introduced him, seized him rudely by 
the neck, and made him bend to perform the kornish, 
proclaiming at the same time that the son of the Mak* 
adam, or head-man, of Kabul, had come to make a 
petition to his Majesty. To add to his vexation, Selim 
for some time affected not to notice him, and u hen he 
did, looking haughtily his way, only half rose from his 
scat, gave him a passing welcome, directed that his tent 
should be placed among those of the Mir-zadas, and 
nave orders to present him with a caparisoned horse, a 
dress of honour, a female slave and an eunuch. The 



* Mfr Tuzuk. 
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LIFE 01' HUMATBN. 

ilu « powerful sovereign of Kabul, Kandahar, Badahh- c ^j-^ 1V 
sluin and the Penjab, felt indignant and humbled, at • 

receiving such treatment from an upstart Afghan. lie 
was permitted to go at large, but was watched as a 
prisoner. Selim, who had some tincture of learning, 
and piqued himself on his skill in composing extempore 
verses,' often sent for the Mirza, who was an elegant 
poet and an accomplished scholar, and contended with 
him chief!v in metrical composition, an intercourse which 
invariably terminated in disgust. Kamran was not 
long of discovering that the promises made to him were 
never meant to be kept, and that he had humbled 
himself to become the mere dependant of an Afghan, 
whom he hated, and who was his mortal foe. Worn 
out with petty annoyances also, he became tired of lne, 
and resolved to attempt, at whatsoever risk, to effect ns 

escape. . , _ . 

When Selim had concluded his business in the Penjab, Hisesc ipc - 
he set out to return to Hindustan, carrying along with 
him the Mirza, whom he continued to flatter w ith hopes 
of assistance, which he never meant to render, llis 
intention was to have sent him as a prisoner to some 
hill-fort, to be reserved as a check upon llumavun. 

As the camp approached the Satlej, Kamran saw that 
no time was to be lost, and privately despatched Jogi 
Khan, a trusty servant, to Raja Kambhu, a hill chieftain, 
whose country was only twelve kos from Machiwain, 
the grand pass over the river, to ascertain if that chief 
would afford him protection. The Raja promised to 
receive him : and as soon as the camp had crossed the 
river at Maehiwdra, the Mirza effected his escape. 

Having dressed one of his servants in his own sleeping 
robe, and, in order the more effectually to lull the 
vigilance of the guards and spies by whom lie was 
surrounded, made Baba Said a nobleman of his house¬ 
hold sit up reading aloud by his bedside, as if he md 
lain down to go to rest, he proceeded to disguise lnm- 
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nnd deten¬ 
tion by the 
Gakers. 


self in female attire, and throwing over him the robe or 
veil used by Musulman women, which covers the whole 
body and conceals the shape, having only a small 
aperture left for the eyes, he walked out of the female 
tents unsuspected, and having at a convenient place 
mounted a fleet horse, found his way to the concerted 

place of refuge among the hills.* 

The Raja received him as he had promised, and en¬ 
tertained him hospitably for some time; till, learning 
that a force was on its march to demand that the Mirza 
should be given up, unable to resist the power ot Delhi, 
he sent oft' the prince to another hill-chief, the Raja oi 
Kalurf, who possessed the strongest place in that 
quarter, but who soon after, from a similar apprehen¬ 
sion of incurring the resentment of Selim, sent him on 
to Jamu. The Raja of that territory, however, afraid 
of once more drawing on himself the hostility of the 
Afghan, from which he had before suffered, would not 
grant permission to the Mirza to enter his dominions. 
Kdmrd,n, finding liirnsclf thus situated, set out for Man- 
k6t.|, where he very narrowly escaped being made a 
prisoner. He was compelled once more, therefore, to 
disguise himself as a female, and set out on horseback 
with an Afghan horse-dealer, who was returning to 
Kabul. In passing through the Galccr country, lie dis¬ 
covered himself to the Sultan, and claimed his assistance 
to regain his throne. That chief, who had been an ally 
of Baber’s, detained the Mirza as a prisoner at huge, 
at the same time giving information to Ilunuiyun, as 
has been mentioned, that the Mirza was in his power. 
Kdinrdn, finding himself in this desperate situation, 


# The Kliolaset - ul-Towirikli 
says, at Rajeghdt 20 kos from Sir- 
keiid, f. 283. 

+ The present capital of Ralur 
is Bellaspur on the Satlej. Forster’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 240. Kvo. t-d. I he 
Khohlsct calls it Kehiut, and makes 


him go thence to Nagerkdt and 
thence to Jamu. Ferishtu, vol. ii. p. 

says that he took refuge with 
the Ilaja of Nagerkot. 

X Munkdt lies in the hills be¬ 
tween the IUivi and Chen&b. 
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Jogi Khan along with the Sultan’s envoys, with 
conciliatory letters to his brother, to attempt to soothe 
him. 


<8L 

chap. nr. 

Sect. IV. 


We have seen that Ilum&yun received these letters 
while on his expedition into Bangasb, and that he im¬ 
mediately resolved to march into the country ot the 
Gakers, and to spare no exertion to get into his hands 
an enemy, who for many years, had thwarted all his 
plans, and made a battle-field of his dominions. Having 
also some views on Kashmir, he sent back from his 
camp Khw&ja Jilal-ed-dm Mahmud, to take charge of 
Iuibul during his absence, and carrying Akber with 
himself*, to initiate him into business and the art ot 
war, crossed the Indus near Dinkdt, and soon entered 
the territories of Sultan Adam, who, on his approach, 
began to entertain some fear of the guest whom he had 
invited, as well as some apprehensions for his own 
safety and independence. The Emperor sent on Monaim 
Khan to quiet his fears, as well as those of the Mfrza; 
and, after some delay and evasion, the Sultan at length 
came, and waited upon the Emperor in the territory ol 
Pirhtila, where the Mfrza soon after found himself, most 
unwillingly, constrained to submit to his brother, and 
to join him in his camp. 

After some days spent in entertainments and festivity, 
Sultan Adam *, having received a dress of honour, a 


* Abulfazl makes Humayun carry 
Akber with himself. Akbernama, 
f. 89 . Other authorities make him 
accompany the Khwaja hack to Ka¬ 
bul. 

f Abulfazl (Akbermima f. 88.), 
gives a short account of the succes¬ 
sion to the chiefship of the Gakers. 
He observes that the Gakers consist 
of many tribes who inhabit between 
the Sind and Bcliat (or Jelem). 
Their country once belonged to the 
Kashmiris. In the reign of Sultan 
Zein-ed-dfn Kashmiri, Malek Kad, 


an Amir of Ghazni, who was con¬ 
nected •with the ruler (Ilakim) of 
Kabul, invaded the country, and 
wrested it from the Kashmiris. Ma¬ 
lek Kad was succeeded by his son 
Malek Kilnn, whose son Malek Pir 
became chief of the tribe (ulus). 
After him Tdtar was the director 
(Nazim) of the family (kabileh). 
This chieftain was always in a state 
of hostility with Shir Shah, the Af¬ 
ghan king of ICMhi, and with his 
sou Selim Shah, considering him¬ 
self to be connected with the im- 


Surrenders 
to llum&y- 
un. 
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standard, and kettle-drum and some rich presents, the 

reward of his important, but dishonourable, service, 
took his leave. Consultations Avere now held as to the 
disposal of the Mi'rza. The Emperor’s councillors Avere 
unanimously of opinion, that there could he no hope of 
tranquillity for his dominions while the Mi'rza was in 
life; and that his death Avas due no less to the Emperor 
himself, than to the quiet and peace of his subjects. 

Iliiimiyun, hotli from his own natural disposition and 

the impressive parting advice of his father, AV'as very 

averse to proceed to extremities. Upon this his Amirs, 
the Muftis, Doctors of the Law and other men of note 
Avho accompanied the army, presented a petition, ad¬ 
vice and remonstrance under their seals, praying that 
capital punishment might be inflicted on Ktimran, as an 
act required by justice, and indispensable to the public 
peace. This paper Humdyun sent to Kainran, who 
A\ r as much agitated on reading it. He sent a message 
in return to say, that those whose seals were affixed 

to this paper asking for his death, were the very per¬ 
sons, avIio had urged him on to the extremities, that 
had brought him to his present misery. 

Though strongly urged on eA r ery side, Humayun ob¬ 
stinately persisted in refusing to imbrue his hand's in 
his brother’s blood; but lie resolved, by depriving him 
of his eyesight, to render him unfit for public life. For 
this purpose, he ordered the Mfrza’s servants to be re¬ 
moved from about his person, and supplied their place 
by some of his own. lie instructed his ewer-hearer, 
Jouhcr, from whom we have the detailed particulars of 
this event, to Avatch the interior of the tent, and on no 

perial family. For when Halier in- tribe came to Sultan Adam, who at 
varied Hindustan, Tat&r entered his this time continued to hold it ; 
i.rvicv and nerved him faithfully. though the two sons of ftanuif. 1\.-- 
He fell in the war with liana Snnga, mul Khan and Said Khan Oaker, 
leaving two sons, Sultan Sarang and laid claim to the dignity, and were 
Sultan Adam. On the death of their uncle’s enemies. 

Sarang. the chieftainship of the 
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Tit to yield to sleep for a moment. Jouher went cha 
on duty about afternoon prayers, when the nnliappy 1 — 
prince asked lor a prayer carpet, and on receiving it, 
prostrated himself in prayer. His evening prayers lie 
also said within the tent. Entering into conversation 
with the ewer-bearer, he made him champoo him, 
asking him several questions, such as, his name, how 
long ho had served the Emperor, and if he had ever 

been in Mir/ft Askeri’s service. It was then Ramzan, 
and lie told his attendant that he had fasted six days*, 
asking him if he would be his substitute, to fast in his 
stead. What followed may be best given in Joulier’s 
own words. “ I replied, ‘ I will fast for you ; but the 
Mirza himself will yet be able to keep his fast. Be bold, 
and let not melancholy take possession of your heart.’ 

He then inquired, ‘ Do you know what is to be done 
with me.’ I replied, ‘ Kings know the revenues of kings; 
hut this is clear to me, that no man breaks his own 

iinn; and, moreover, his Majesty the Emperor Muhftm- 

niod lluinttyuii is most tnorolful and beneficent. In (hi:; 

manner the night passed away.” 

Next morning, the army marched and the Emperor *.i.. 
gave orders that the Mirza’s eyes should be lanced. 

He then set out. The orders, when communicated to 
the servants who had been sent to attend the Mirza, 

produced disputes who was to do the deed, each shill 
ing it fn.n, hin 'i Bakhski, the pay¬ 

master, who brought the instructions, directed Ali Dost, 
a chamberlain, one of the persons to whom the charge 
of the Mirza’s person had been committed, to proceed 
to execute the duty enjoined. This he absolutely re¬ 
fused to do, without the Emperor’s direct commands. 

“ You,” said lie, “ addressing the paymaster,” will not 
pay out a single ShAhrukhi without his Majesty’s direc- 



9G0. 
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* This would mark the time an 
Wing the Gth day of IlamaAn, sup¬ 
posing that Kumran had fasted that 


and the live preceding days (iGih 
August a. n. 1353.) „ 
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tions. How can I do such a deed as tills 
Majesty’s personal orders ? Should he to-morrow ask 
me, 1 What made you do this deed, and disable my 
brother?’ Am I to answer, ‘ 1 did it because Sultan Ali 
Dost bid me ? ’ No, I cannot do it.” Thus they disputed 
together. At length, the humble Jouher said, “ I will 
go and inform his Majesty.” Ali Dost, Sultan Bariki, 
Gholam Ali Sheshangusht # , the Darogha of the Ferdsli- 
khdna, and I, the humble Jouher, galloped after his 
Majesty, and addressed him. Ali Dost, among the rest, 
spoke to him in the Turki language, saying, “ Nobody 
will do this deed.” The Emperor, in the same language, 
called him names, and said, “ Thou, what has come 
over thee ? Do thou go and do it.” What followed, as 
perhaps the most faithful account of such a scene that 
is on record, may best be described in the words ot 



an eye-witness and agent, f 

“ Having received this order, we returned to lvdmrdn, 
and Gholam Ali said to the Mirza, ‘ 0 Mfpza! would 
that Almighty God tore my tongue from the roots, 
rather than that the words 1 speak should come from 
my mouth. But for the commands of princes there is no 
remedy. Our orders are to lance your eyes.’ ‘ Kill me 
at once,’ said the Mirza. Gholdm Ali replied, ‘ None 
dare so far overpass his orders as to kill you.’ He then 
proceeded to execute the work. Ha ving folded a handker¬ 
chief which he had in his hand into a ball, to serve for 
a gag, the Ferash J thrust it into the Mirza’s mouth as 
he struggled. They then held his hands, dragged him 
out of the pavilion, laid him on the ground, and struck 
the lancet into his eyes, such was the will of God ! fifty 
times more or less. Like a brave man he did not utter 
a single groan. But when a man sat down on his 
knees, he said to him, ‘ Why do you sit on my knees ? 


* The sixfingered. up and lays down the carpets, assists 

t Jouher, c. in pitching the tents, &c* 

$ An inferior servant who takes 
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/ you not leave off till you have had your will of 
me ?’ Except this expression, he breathed not a com¬ 
plaint, but maintained a perfect manly firmness, till 
they poured some lemon juice and salt into his eyes. 
Being then tortured beyond endurance, calling on the 
name of God, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ 0 Lord! for the 
offences which I have committed in this world, surely I 
have suffered retribution. 1 may now entertain hopes 
of my future salvation.” 

“ The Mlrza after this was placed on horseback, and 
we rode on after the army, till we came to a grove 
planted by Sultan Firuz Shah, where, the weather being 
hot, we alighted. After resting, he was again mounted 
on horseback and brought on to the camp, where he 
alighted at the tent of Mir Ivasim Kohbur, which was 
already pitched. 

“ As 1 saw the Mirza restless and suffering much, I 
could not stay beside him, but returned to my own quar¬ 
ters, where 1 was sitting with my head bent down in 
sadness, when his Majesty’s eye fell upon me. He sent 
Jan Muhammed, his librarian, to ask what had been 
done in the affair on which I had been sent, and how 
I had succeeded. I answered, ‘ Everything has been 
completed as ordered.’ His Majesty then said, “ You 
need not return thither. Get ready water for my 
bath.” * 


Thus was a termination put to the public life of this 
unhappy prince, who had contributed so much, by his 
unquiet ambition, to injure the interests of his family, 
and to restore the Afghan ascendency in India. The 
•remaining: incidents of his life are but few. Soon after 
reaching the camp, he sent a message to Monaim Beg 
to request that Beg Miihik, his favourite, might be sent 
t° wait upon him as usual. The Emperor at once com¬ 
plied with his desire. On the Beg’s arrival, the Mirza, 
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in tlic fulness of his heart, seizing his hands, pressed 
them to his eyes with many tears, and exclaimed, 

“ Though a veil is drawn over the eye of my body ; 

I see thee still with that inward eye, that so oft has pictured thy 
countenance.” 

He continued to accompany the camp, until it arrived 
on the banks of the Indus, on its return to Kabul. 
Here he sent for Monaim Beg. “ You know,” said the 
Mirza, “ in what splendor I have lived in Kabul. How 
then can I endure to be carried to it, such a spectacle 
as I now am.” He asked leave to go to Mekka, without 
passing through his old dominions; adding that, if re¬ 
fused, he would kill himself by the way, when his blood 
would rest on his brother’s head. The Emperor, for a 
whole day, refused to grant this request. How could 
he set him at large, he said, after having reduced him 
to blindness. At length, however, Monaim and some 
others of his Amirs prevailed on the Emperor to let him 
set out, and also to have a meeting with him ; to which 
he agreed on one condition, — that the Mirza should place 
a check upon his feelings, and not allow himself to break 
out into complaint or lamentation. At midnight, the 
Emperor, lighted by a lantern, and attended by five or 
six men of distinction, repaired to his tent. Monaim 
sent in a person to apprise the Mirza that his Majesty 
was come. Yusef, the Mirza’s Korclii (armour-bearer), 
taking his blind master by the arm, led him out as far 
as the tent-ropes. When Humayun’s eyes fell on the 
handkerchief that the Mirza had tied over his eyes, he 
burst into on involuntary flood of tears, while Kamran, 
observant of bis promise, maintained a silent com¬ 
posure. The Emperor entered the tent, and having 
thrown off his shoes, sat down close by the entrance, 
and made a sign to Yusef, who led in the Mirza, and, 
in consequence, took him to the higher place, oppo¬ 
site to the Emperor. A\ hen those who attended his 
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esty had followed and entered the tent, lie made them 
a sign to sit down where they 7 stood. The Emperor 
continuing to sob aloud, the Mirza repeated a couplet 
from a popular poem; 


chap. nr. 
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(i The cowl of the solitary hermit is exalted to the skies, 

When the shadow of a monarch like thee falls upon it.** 

adding soon after this other; 

“ Whatever falls on my soul from thee is subject of thanksgiving. 

Be it the shaft of ruin, or the dagger of tyranny." 

Ilumdyun, taking no notice of the reproach which the 
latter part of the quotation implied, loaded him with 
kind expressions; calling God to witness how little 
things had turned out according to his wishes, and how 
deeply and tenderly 7 he sympathized with his brother's 
sufferings. The Mirza inquired of Yiisef, “ Who were 
in the tent?" He was told, Mir Terdi Beg, Monaim 
Beg, Bapus Beg and some others ; on which lie ad¬ 
dressed them and said, “Be all of yon witnesses, that 
whatever has happened to me, has proceeded from my 
own misconduct and fault. If it be known that his 
Majesty has shown favour to me, let it also be known 
how little I have deserved it.” Humdyun, much affected, 
and wishing to put an end to the scene, his voice inter¬ 
rupted by convulsive sorrow, faltered out, “ Let us now 
repeat the Fateheh” (a prayer). The Mirza upon this 
earnestly recommended his children and dependants to 
the Emperor’s care, who said, “ Set yourself at case on 
that subject: they are my own children.” The prayer 
being over, Ilumdyun rose to depart, on which Yiisef, 
taking the Mirza’s hand, led him out to the same spot 
where he had gone to receive the Emperor, when he 
came and there took leave of him. As soon as the 
Emperor was gone and at a little distance, Kdmrdn, 
no longer under restraint, groaning aloud, gave vent to 
Bis smothered emotions, and burst out into heart-rending 
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lamentations; so that the sound of his cries and of 
wailing was heard in the tents all- around. 

Next day it was publicly intimated, that all such of 
the Mxrza’s former servants as were inclined might 
accompany him ; but none were found disposed to share 
his present miserable condition. “ Those who lately 
had boasted of his friendship,” says Abulfazl, “ now 
denied his acquaintance.” In this situation, Humayun 
asked Chilmeh Koka, one of his household, who hap¬ 


pened to be standing by, “ Whether he would remain 
in his service or go to Mekka with the Mirza.” r lhe ge¬ 
nerous man replied, that highly as he was honoured by 
being in his Majesty’s service, a sense of duty called 
upon him to attend the Mirza, that, to the best of his 
power, he might cheer his dreary nights, and his dark 
and solitary days. “ Blessings be upon you,” said 
Humayun. To his faithful management the care of 
the funds destined for the Mirza’s support in his pil¬ 
grimage was entrusted, and this worthy man rose to 
high rank in the succeeding reign. Beg Muluk, the 
favourite of his prosperity, deserted the Mirza alter 
accompanying him a few stages, and returned to the 
camp. The Emperor was much incensed on hearing 
of his conduct, and this heartless desertion, says Bayezid, 
made him abhorred of small and great.* 

Kamnin travelled down the Indus to Tatta, where 
Shah Ilusein, his father-in-law, allotted him a palace 
for his residence, and an estate for his support. He 
persisted, however, in proceeding on his pilgrimage, 
ilis Arghun wife, Chuchak Begum, in spite of every 
remonstrance, resolved to accompany him, and having 
embarked without her father’s knowledge, was discovered 
before the ship set sail, but refused to return with the 
persons whom lie sent to bring her on shore. He 


* Akbernama, ff. 88—HO.; Jou- Niz. if. 208, 204.; Ferishta, vol. ii. 
her, c. 27.,* BayezfJ, (13—65.; pp. U>9, 170. 

Tab. Akberi, AT. lC)5, 1 66 .; Tar. 
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_.fself in consequence went on board to fetch her. 

But the lady nobly remonstrated with him. “Ton 
gave me to iny husband,’’ she said, “ when he was a 
king and happy; and would take me from him non 
tliat he is fallen, and blind, and miserable, No; I will 
attend and watch him faithfully, wherever lie goes.. 
Shah Husein, compelled to admire her generous spirit 
and to yield to her determination, sent on board of 
the vessel whatever could contribute to the comfort of 
the vovage. * She attended her husband with un¬ 
wearied affection till his death, which happened about 
four years after (on the 5th of October, A. D. 1557). 
She survived him only seven months. 

But to return to Humdyun’s proceedings in the Gaker 
country. After the Mirza was thus given up and de¬ 
prived of sight, the Emperor marched against 1 iraneh, 
a chief of the Januha tribe, who possessed a strong fort 
in the Bhira country. He gave himself up after a 
stout resistance, but Sultan Adam having asked that lie 
and his country should be delivered into his hands, his 
request was complied with. The Emperor now ravaged 
the neighbouring districts, destroying many villages, 
while the army gained much booty, f 

Thus far successful, Ilumayun resolved to improve 
his advantage and to march on to Kashmir, to the con¬ 
quest of which he had been so long and so urgently 
invited by Sultan Haider Doghlat. But his Amirs am 
their followers, who had left their families behind in 
Kabul, were extremely averse to the expedition. to 
persisted obstinately, however, and orders were given 
for advancing by way of Bimber. In the morning, 
when the march was to begin, a great part ot the troops, 
instead of taking the route pointed out, turned away 
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"t There is some diversity in the 
accounts of different authors as to 
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towards Kabul. Abul Maali, the Emperor’s favourite, 
and a violent man, rode up and shot with his arrow one 
of the refractory leaders. The Emperor wished to pur¬ 
sue and chastise them, but the chief Amirs represented to 
him, that the defection was too general to be stopped, and 
they renewed their representations, in which they were 
joined by Sultan Adam, that the present was not a 
favourable time for such an expedition; that the Af¬ 
ghans of Delhi, who had not long before crossed the 
Jelem from Rhotas and returned into the Penjab, were 
now assembling in great force, and should lie march to 
Kashmir, would occupy the hill pass by which he had 
gone, and shut up the only route by which he could re¬ 
turn ; that he had not force enough to meet them in 
the field, so that Kashmir would become his prison. 
Besides this, intelligence had arrived that Shah Selim 
himself was on his way back from Delhi with an over¬ 
powering force. Humayun, though deeply wounded 
by the conduct of his troops, was compelled to yield, 
and soon after marched for the Indus. To prevent his 
being followed into the Gaker and Bhira country, a 
report was circulated, and believed in the Afghan camp, 
that he was on his march to besiege Rhotas. T his 
prevented their moving, so that he was enabled. to 
pursue hi3 course, and cross the river without being 
followed by the Afghdns. 

On reaching Bekram, now Peshdwer, he found that 
the fort had been destroyed by the neighbouring Af¬ 
ghans; and sensible of its great importance for his 
meditated invasion of Hindustan, as well as for keeping 
tiic Afghans in order, he resolved to rebuild it. on a 
more extensive plan. The delay which this occasioned 
was far from being agreeable to the Amirs, who were 
all ea"er to return to Kabul. Having, however, issued 
his orders, he made the different portions of the works 
be distributed to the different Amirs; and leavingTerdi 
Bev and Monaim I>eg to see it finished under tlie imme- 
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f>to superintendence of tlie master of the works, the 
fortifications were completed in a very short time, and 
a 'strong garrison placed in it under the command of 
Sekander Khan Uzbek. The harvests of the Lildzak 
Afghans being still on the ground, the grain was cut 
down, and served to provision the fort. It was soon 
after attacked by the neighbouring Afghans, but Se- 
kandcr made a successful defence, and repelled them. 

Humayun returned to Kabul in the end of the year. 
One of his first employments was to justify himself in 
regard to Lis treatment of Kamran. We are told that 
lie deplored to the ladies of the harem the cruel ne¬ 
cessity in which he had been placed ; and that he wrote 
at great length to Abdal Reslud of Kashghar, a friend 
and relation of the family, explaining in detail the facts 
of Lis intercourse with his brother. Indeed it must be 
allowed that, in this whole unhappy affair, Humayun 
seems to have offered violence to his own feelings, and 
to have departed from his usual character.* 

But, however that may be, Humayun now found 
himself in a situation very different from what he had 
been at any previous portion of liis reign. lie had 
earned much dear-bought experience. His brothers, 
who had so often interfered with his views and thwarted 
his designs, were all removed; Ramr&n was deprived 
of sight, and in banishment; Hindal had fallen in fight; 
find Askcri was in a far distant land, whence he was 


not likely to return, and where he could not be danger¬ 
ous. The other Mirzas, his relations, had either been 
removed by the arm of justice, or by various accidents : 
oi* lived, dependant on his will. The more factious and 
powerful of the great Ann'rs, such as Keracha Khan 
and Hdji Muhammed Khan, had fallen by the sword of 
his authority. There was now no rival to the throne; 
J| o noble behind and above the throne. The most 


* Akbcrmima, f. f)0. aiul other authorities as above. 
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powerful of them, Biram Khan the Aimr-al-omra, being 
a Persian Turk without local connection, and a Slu'a, 
was, in spite of his great talents, less formidable to the 
sovereign than much inferior men: since, as it was 
through the sovereign that he must govern, it was his 
interest to increase the power of the crown, his only 
support. 

Encouraged by this state of affairs, and by the peace 
that prevailed in every part of his dominions, Humdyun 
now determined to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, 
which had so long been the object of his ambition. 
And the circumstances in which that country was 
placed at this crisis were in every respect most favour¬ 
able to his design. But it is necessary to return to 
that country, from which we have been so long absent, 
and to take a view of the events that followed the 
expulsion of Humdyun from Delhi and the Penjab, 
about thirteen years before this period, when the 
superior energy and conduct of Shir Shah established 
for a time the ascendency of the Afghan over the 
Chaghatdi dynasty. 




BOOK SIXTH. 

THE SUU DYNASTY IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

SULTAN SHIR SHAH SUU. 

shir siiaii occupies the pen jab on tiie flight of itumAyun and 

kXmrAn.—THE GAIvERS REFUSE TO SUBMIT TO HIM. — THEY DEFEAT 

IIIS DETACHMENTS.-HE ERECTS TIIE STRONG FORTRESS OF KHOTAS. 

-AND RETURNS TO DELHI AND AGRA.—QUELLS A REVOLT IN BENGAL. 

RESOLVES TO REDUCE MALAYA.-GuXliIr SURRENDERS.—RECENT 

STATE OF MALAYA_kAdER SHAH ASSUMES TIIE SOVEREIGNTY- 

QUARRELS WITH SU/r SHAH — AA r IIO MARCHES AGAINST I1IM.—AP¬ 
PARENT RECONCILIATION BETWEEN THEM.—ARTIFICE OF SHIR SIIAII. 

-FLIGHT OF lvADER SIIAII TO GUJKAt.-ATTEMPT TO SEIZE THE 

NOBLES IN MALAVA. — IvAdER SIIAII RETURNS, AND IS DEFEATED.— 

rAnTAMBOR SURRENDERED TO SHIR SHAH, AVHO RETURNS TO AGRA- 

MULTAN OCCUPIED IN HIS NAME. — HIS ADMINISTRATION. — HE RE¬ 
TURNS TO MALAVA.—CAPITULATION OF llAlSEN.—TREACHERY OF SU1R 
SUA1I AND MASSACRE OF THE GARRISON. — IIIS SCHEMES ON mArwAr. 

— HE INVADES IT AVITII A LARGE ARMY. — IS MET BY THE ARMY OF 
MARWAR. — EXCITES DISSENSION A ALONG TIIE RAJPUTS. — DESPERATE 

ATTACK ON HIS CAAIP.-RETREAT OF MALDEO. — 8HfR SIIAII TURNS 

OFF TOWARDS CHEITUR — AND THENCE TO KALINJEB. — CAPTURE OF 
THAT FORT, AND DEATH OF Sll/ii SIIAII. — IIIS CHARACTER, ABILITIES 
AND GREAT DESIGNS. — SCANTY RECORDS OF IIIS CIVIL ADAIINISTRA- 
TION. 

When Slur Shah entered the Penjab on the invitation chap, t . 
of Karnrdn’s envoy, his successes had so far exceeded JJT'io. 
his expectations, that he could hardly believe his own 
good fortune, and was apprehensive that the total want ..vuwotiic 
of opposition which he experienced might be a stra- 
tagem to draw him on into danger. After grossing the 

Satlei and the Biali. as he came near the capital of the u<n. 
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Penjab, and still found himself unopposed by any effec¬ 
tive force, his suspicions were further confirmed that 
this system of retreat was a mere feint; and that 
Kamran and his brothers had withdraAvn all their 
troops, and retired for a moment, only to return with 
their united force, and enclose him on every side with 
greater certainty, when he should have incautiously 
advanced into a country, where it would be easy to cut 
off his communication with that through which he had 
passed. He, therefore, proceeded slowly, sending a 
strong column in advance, and followed, cautiously, 
with the rest of his army and his artillery, which he 
brought forward ready for action. But, in a few days, 
hearing from all quarters of the discord among the 
brothers, he became persuaded that the baseness ot 
Kamran in negotiating a secret treaty with him was 
not affected, and saw that he might prudently venture 
on bolder measures. He, therefore, pushed on for 
Lahur. His sudden approach, as we have seen, dis¬ 
persed the brothers: and not content with occupying 
the capital of Kamran, he pursued them in their flight. 

On reaching the Chenab, he detached one party to 
pursue Humdyun and such of the Mirzas as had taken 
the Multdn road, and another to follow Kamran to the 
Kilab or Indus, whilst he himself proceeded to Khushab 
on the Jelem. Thence he proceeded to Bhfra, where he 
halted for some time, to cover the troops which he sent 
out to take possession of every part of the Penjab. 

The Baluches, a barbarous and daring tribe, had long 
been settled in great numbers in the lower part of that 
country. Ismael Khan, Ghazi Khan and hatch Khan 
Babich Dudai, who were chiefs of various clans or dis¬ 
tricts, acknowledged Shfr Shah; and the whole of the 
rich and extensive country between the Jelem and the 
Satie] submitted to him without a blow.* 


* Akbcrmima, f. 54.; Tar. Nizami, f. 215. 
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bile encamped at Blnra, Shir Shall sent to invite 
Sultan Sarang and Sultan Adam to visit his camp, or, 
m other words, to submit to his authority. They were 
the chieftains of the Gakers, and ruled the greater part 
of the rough hilly country lying between the Jelem 
und the Indus. But these chiefs, who had long been 
on friendly terms with Briber and his family, declined 
the invitation. The Gakers are a numerous tribe. Their 
country lies to the north of the Penjab, though they 
seem, in earlier times, to have extended as far down 
us Multan. Their present territory, the same that they 
occupied in Shir Shah’s time, extends over the greater 
part of the tract of country that lies to the north of 
the Jiid hills, or Salt Range, between the Indus and 
the mountains. It is a table-land buttressed by the Salt 
Range, rising eight hundred feet above the plains of 
the Penjab. The Gakers are famed for their beauty, 
and claim a Rajput origin. Their country is rugged, 
mountainous, and intersected by rugged ravines and 
precipitous dells, which make it easily defensible; and, 
in all ages, they have bravely defended it.* 

Shir Shah, who was eager to l'cducc the Gakers to 
obedience, penetrated into their country as far as 
Hatiaf, one of their chief places; whence he sent out 
strong detachments to scour the neighbourhood. But 
the Gakers, with undaunted courage, attacked and de¬ 
feated his troops, took a number of them prisoners and 
sold them for slaves. The King proposed to revenge 
this affront by attacking them in person, and mentioned 
ids design in council ; but his nobles unanimously 


* See Klph in stone’s Caiilnil, and 
Durness Travels, " From Rotas,” 
s i ys the last-named traveller, i{ we 
entered a mountainous and rugged 
country of great strength, and our 
l0 ad lay in ravines. The chaos of 
their vertical strata, terminat¬ 
es in needles from decomposition. 


the round pebbles that lay imbedded 
in the sand-stone, and the wild 
scenery, made, this an interesting 
neighbourhood.” Burnes’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. i>5 . 

f In Baber's Memoirs mention 
is made of a JIati Gaher, from 
whom probably the place was named. 
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joined in advising him to lay aside all thoughts of 
such an undertaking, which, from the bravery of the 
enemy, and the broken and difficult nature of their 
country, would require, not only a strong force, but 
much time and great circumspection. They justly 
remarked that, to subjugate such a race effectually, it 
was necessary to possess, in their vicinity, some strong 
hold, which could serve as a place of arms, in which a 
strong force could be permanently stationed: that this 
•would not only bridle their incursions into his territory, 
but that detachments could be sent out from it to 
■waste the country and harass the inhabitants, so as to 
compel them to abandon their most troublesome fast¬ 
nesses: that this could only be the work of time, which 
he could little spare, as the rich and extensive empire 
of Hindustan called for all his vigilance. These con¬ 
siderations decided Shir Shah to suspend the proposed 
at tack, but he determined to erect on the borders of their 
country a strong fortress, on the gran d line of road between 
Kdbul and India, that might at once be a formidable 
barrier against invasions from the north, and enable 
him to penetrate at will into the Gaker country. Having 
surveyed the hills of Hander*, and in the vicinity of Bal- 
nath, he selected a spot; and to the north of the J clem, 
on the border of the Gaker territory, he began to build, 
on one of them, a fortress of singular strength which 
he called Rhotas, after his favourite castle of that name 
in Behar. It was completed in the course of some 
years, in a style of massy grandeur, that excited the 
wonder of his own times, as well as the admiration of 
succeeding ages. Eager to return to his dominions in 
the south, he appointed his favourite general Kliowas 
Klian, Sipahsalar, or commander-in-chief of all the 
Penjdb, with an allowance of a tenth part of the re¬ 
venue of the province, and committing to llaibat Khan 

« 'j’[ le Akberi, f, t>as Ni/.umi, f. VI5. has Namibia: the 
1 itch Nandina or Taiula: the Tar. Nisibnfima, Nandana. 
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the charge of the building of Rhotas, with the ciiap. x. 
ominand of a special force in the north-west, lie re- aru . rt , arn5 
turned to Delhi, whence he soon after proceeded on '•- 0 Di>lhi 
towards Agra.* mtl A=ia ’ 


* Akberndma, f. 54.; Tab. Ak- 
Jer b f. l6(i.; Tar. Nizami, f. 215.; 
Perishta II. p. 118. The ruins of 

Shotas were visited by Burnes in 
1^32, (i On the 1st of March,” says 
“ we reached the celebrated fort 
°f Rliotas, considered to be one of 
the great bulwarks between Tartary 
an d India. As we wound through 
the dismal defiles, and might be 
ruminating on the various expedi¬ 
tions which had traversed this very 
r °ad, the fort burst upon our view, 
like the scene of a magic lantern. 
It had been hidden from us by 
towering precipices. We approached 
Us ponderous walls by a straggling 
path, which time hail chiselled in 
the rock, and soon reached its lofty 
gateway. The black hoary aspect 
°t the fort, and the arid sterility of 
the surrounding rocks, inspired us 
with no favourable view of the 
neighbourhood, which has been the 
rcs ort of many a desperate band.” 

ShereShah was its founder. Twelve 
years and some millions of rupees 
are sa id to have been wasted in its 
construction.” When Hunniyun re- 
^ tUr Ued from his exile*, “ he com- 
uianded that the fort of Rhotas 
b 1011 Id be levelled ; but so massy 
urG tts walls, and so strong is the 
r 10 * e edifice, that his Ameers and 
°mrahs ventured to ask his Ma- 
whether he came to recover 
J. ls throne or destroy a single fort, 
* ln . CG °ue undertaking would re- 
Qmre as much energy as the other, 
i u, " a ytm contented himself with 
j'j'elUng a palace and a gateway as 
e m °nument of his conquest, and 
Pruriently marched to Delhi. We 
Xa mined its walls and outworks, its 


gates and bastions, and the people 
pointed out to us the orifices for 
pouring oil on the besiegers. We 
viewed with admiration the elabo¬ 
rate loopholes for the matchlock, the 
deep wells cut in the live rock, and 
the bomb-proof magazines of the 
fortification.” Travels, vol. ii. pp. 
53, 54. 

According to the Afghan accounts, 
the difficulties attending the erection 
of Ilhotas were not small. They 
say that Shir Shah, before beginning 
to build, invited the Gaker Chiefs to 
come and acknowledge him. They 
sent him in answer a peshkesh of 
some quivers full of arrows, and two 
maces, ■with a message, that, being 
soldiers, they had nothing else to 
give. Slur Shah, enraged at the in¬ 
sult, replied that they might rest 
assured, that, God willing, he would 
drive such a nail into their breasts 
as should not be removed till the 
day of judgment. He then selected 
one Toder Kehtri to build the castle, 
supplying him plentifully with mo¬ 
ney, and returned to Agra. 

The Gaker chiefs, in alarm, en¬ 
gaged by oaths to each other, not to 
assist in the work ; am! issued, an 
injunction prohibiting all their de¬ 
pendants from serving at it as la¬ 
bourers, under pain of banishment. 
For sometime Toder was unable to 
procure a single stonemason, and the 
work was at a stand. This state of 
things ho reported to Shir Shah, 
who answered, “ l selected you from 
among many, to execute ibis work, 
thinking you a man of sense and ex¬ 
perience. You have been supplied 
with money. Go on, at any ex¬ 
pense, to fulfil my object, and draw 
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It was his intention to have made arrangements for 
the good government of that city, now his capital, and 
of the various districts dependant upon it.; and he 
seems now to have struck coin, and made the prayer 
for the sovereign be read there in his name, as King 
of Hindustan. But news having arrived, that Khizer 
Khan Sirwani, to whom he had entrusted the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, had married the daughter of Mahimid 
Shah Piirabi, the late king of that country, and had 
assumed the state of a sovereign prince^ Slur Shah 
deemed it prudent, before engaging in any other enter¬ 
prise, to check this incipient defection in the bud. 
Without loss of time, therefore, he marched into Ben¬ 
gal.* Khizer Khan, unable to offer any resistance, came 
out in iscakbal to meet him, and was seized and thrown 
into prison. Shir Shah then proceeded to divide the 
provinces of that rich kingdom among a number of 
officers wholly independent of each other; and leaving 
Kdzi Fazflat, better known by the name of Kazi Fazl- 
hat, a man eminent for his learning as well as his 
talents, to superintend the whole with the title of 
Amin, hurried back to Agra, where he now found 
leisure to settle everything according to his wishes, f 

As soon as the affairs of the capital were arranged, 
Shir Shah turned his eyes to the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, some of which had not yet yielded to his arms. 



on my treasury for the amount, 
whatever it may be.” Toder, it is 
added, on receiving this order, on 
the first day offered such workmen 
as would engage, an ashrefi for every 
stone ; and every one ivho brought 
a stone received a yellow ashrefi. 
The Gakers, hearing this, disregard¬ 
ing the prohibition, came down in 
such numbers that, in a very short 
time, the rate was reduced by com¬ 
petition to one rupee each stone; 
und by and by to ten takkas ; till at 
bust it came to one behluli* In this 


manner, it is added, by dint of ex¬ 
pense, was the fort completed. When 
a report of what was doing was 
made to Shir Shah, he entirely ap¬ 
proved of what had been done, and 
praised the conduct of Todcr most 
highly. Nisabnama-e Afgluiuan, 
ff. 94-, 95. 

* Khol. ul Towarfkh, f. 27 6. 
Some authors defer this till his sub¬ 
sequent return to Agra. 

f Tar. Niz. f. 215.; Tab. Ak- 
beri, f. 1W>.; Tar. Bed. I8y. 
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—t’st object seems to Lave been to reduce the exten¬ 
sive and populous country ot Malwa ; for which pur¬ 
pose he led his army towards the fort of Gualiar, which 
was still held for Ilumayun by Abul Kasim Beg. 

Gutiliar, which was reckoned impregnable to open force, 
had for some time been blockaded by Shujaa Khan, one 
of Shir Shah’s Amirs; and the garrison was already 
reduced to the greatest distress for want ot provisions. 

In consequence of this, the King, as he approached cuaiiWsur. 
the place, had the satisfaction of being met by the r< ' mlcrs ' 
besieging general, and by the governor of the castle, 
who surrendered that important tortiess into his hands. 

The victorious Afghan now continued his march into 
Malwa. It was by no means in a settled condition. 

When Humayun, six years before, after his return from 
Gujriit, had hastily quitted the kingdom, that he might 
counteract the ambitious designs of Ins brother Askeri 
and reduce the growing power of Slur Khan, Malu 
-Ivlian, one of the principal officers of the late 
government, assisted by the good wishes ot the Zemin¬ 
dars and natives, attacked the imperial generals, who *.h. 9«. 
had been left behind with very inadequate means of 
resistance; and being attended with an almost invari¬ 
able course of success, in about a year reduced the 
whole of Malwa from Gujrat to Bhilsa under his power. 

Malu Khan was thus encouraged to assume the ensigns 
°f sovereignty; and he accordingly mounted the throne Keshan 
a t Mandu, under the title of Ivdder Shall of . lulu a. g0VW i,..uy. 
About the same time Bhopat and Puran-Mal, the sons 
°f the late Raja SHah-ed-dln or Silhadi, who had pos¬ 
sessed such extensive dominions in that kingdom, re¬ 
turned from Cheitdr, to which they had fled on their 
father’s death, and recovered their family possessions ol 
Mdisen, and Chanderi, acknowledging the new king as 
their superior lord.f 

* ibid. 

t Feriuhta, vol, i>. p. 271.; Malu 


Khan is described in the Tubal;at, 
f, lC6. and in the lar. Niz. f. 116., 
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Scarcely was Kader Shah seated on his throne, when 
he received a letter from Slur Shah, then only King of 
Bengal, inviting him to make a diversion on the side of 
Agra, so as to distract the attention of Hum ay an, their 
common cnemj r , who was then once more on his march 
to attack the Afghan prince. This letter, or firnnin, 
was sealed at the top, a form used in addressing an 
inferior. The new king, offended at what lie held to 
be an insult, returned his answer by a similar letter or 
firman, sealed in like manner at the top. On receiving 
it Shir Shah, filled with indignation, tore off the seal, 
which he placed on the point of his sword, at the same 
time exclaiming, that if he was ever fortunate enough 
to meet with Kader Shah, he should know in what way 
to remind him of this indignity.* 

When Shir Shah now at length entered Malwa, 
Kader Shah, unable to cope with him in the field, ro- 
tired before him. The Afghan advanced into the very 
heart of the new king’s dominions. When he had 
reached Sarangpfir on the Kali-Sind, Kader Shah, pro¬ 
bably seeing little prospect of being able to make a suc¬ 
cessful resistance, to the great surprise of Shir Shah’s 
officers, though probably by a private understanding 
with that prince himself, made his appearance oik 
morning at the King of Delhi’s Derbar. The two 
princes retiring, conferred together; after which Kader 
Shah was introduced with the greatest ceremony and 
honours, received a present of an hundred and one 
horses, was presented with the dress worn by Shir 
Shah when they met, and invited to sleep in the royal 
tents. Next day, the army marched on to Ujein, where 
the Afghan caused his minister and relative, Shujaa 

anti by Ferislita, p.27'1- as one of with absolute power in the kingdom, 
the officers of the late Kliilji go- By Belnider Shah he was treated 
vernment. BeiMuni, f. 1 •!■<). says with great distinction, probably n« 
that lie was one of the slaves of the the Prime Minister of Mahva. 

Kliilji Sultans, and was entrusted * Ibid. 
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.to perform obeisance to K&dcr Shah, as King of 
Malwa. But this deference was of short duration, and 
°niy assumed to serve a purpose; for, the day after, 
Shir Shall informed the King of Malwa, that he had 
been graciously pleased to confer on him the govern¬ 
ment of Laknou, to which he must remove with his 
family without loss of time. This was language not 
to be misunderstood; and we may well wonder that, 
after this resolution had been communicated to him, 
Kader Shah should still have found means to effect his 
escape; which he did, disguised as a slave, and with 
his family retired into Gujr&t.* Slur Shah, being thus 
left in the undisturbed possession of the country, ap¬ 
pointed Shujaa Khan to the command of Sivas, and in 
generaljof the eastern portion of Malwa; giving H.jji 
Khan Sultan charge of Dhdr and the western districts 
of his new conquest; after which, he himself marched 
to the northward to secure the possession of Ban- 
tambdr. •}• 

But Malwa, although conquered, was far from being 
settled. For many years past it had been almost en¬ 
tirely divided among a number of great local chiefs 
' y ho were nearly independent. The direct power of 
the kings had, therefore, been extremely limited. The 
hist step towards establishing absolute power in the 
person of Shir Shah, which was called securing the 
peace of the country, seemed to be to get possession of 
the persons of the most distinguished of these ehief- 
h'his; and this Shujaa Khan resolved to effect. In 
Pursuance of this policy, Moyin Khan of Sivas, one of 
he most powerful of them, who was at the time in 
htyaa’s camp, was taken into custody by his orders. 

f ,) •* ' U: . -' y "' sa bnami-e Afglianun, 273. and II. p. Ilf).; Bedauni, f. 
dr ( ' * £* ves a somewhat different 119- There are some discrepancies 

P 11 ’ 1 * of these transactions. of little moment, concerning the 

xy.T Tffeak. Akb. f. Kin. ; Tar. noweis of these Amirs. 

lz * -15.; Ferisbta IV. 27 0 — 
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On hearing of this outrage, Moyxn’s son Nash' Khan 
immediately collected all the force of his principality, 
and marched as far as Sarangpur to his father’s rescue. 
But Shujaa Khan, being joined by the Raja of Gmiliar, 
who had lost his capital, defeated Nash' Khan in battle, 
and forced him to take refuge in the wild mountains of 
Gondwdna.* 

Meanwhile, Kader Shah, having had time to breathe 
after his expulsion, collected a body of adherents on the 
boi’ders of Gujrat, and advanced from Bhanswara to 
attack Haji Khan. Shujaa Khan, informed of his mo¬ 
tions and that a battle was likely to take place in two 
days, threw himself into his palankeen, and proceeding 
with all possible speed for forty-eight hours, joined 
Haji Khan in the evening, where he lay in sight of the 
enemy. He was still in time to make arrangements for 
anticipating the enemy by a night attack, which fully 
succeeded, Kdder’s army being dispersed, and his camp 
taken. Shir Shah, admiring the talents and activity o* 
his general, soon after recalled Haji Khan, and nomi¬ 
nated Shujaa Khan sole Governor of Malwa. From 
this period we hear no moi'e of Kader Shah.f 

Shir Shall, on leaving Malwa, marched for RAntambdr, 
which was still held by the adherents of Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji. But that strong place being soon yielded up 
by capitulation, he once more returned to Agra, where 
he was allowed to spend nearly a year in arranging the 
civil and military administration of his dominions, no" 
so extensive in Hindustan, in Malwa, in Bengal am 
the Penjab. In this last province, Ilaibat Khan h&d 


* Ut supra. 

^ Ferishta as above. Ferishta II. 
Ilf), says that Runtambor was still 
held for Prince Muhammed Lodi, 
probably meaning Malnnud Shah 
Lodi, the son of Sultan Sekander 
Lodi. But that prince seems to have 
died some time before. The Ta- 


bahat and Tarikh-e Nizami, as ' v ‘ 
as the Nisabnama, f. 96 , affirm th Llt 
it was held by the servants of Sub - 111 
Mahmud Khilji, which is most p rtr 
bable. The governor, according y 
Bedauni, f. 149, wa 3 Khan Kha» illlJ f 
Sirwani. 
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ctcd his operations with success. The kingdom on* 
°t Multiin, during the confusions that had recently 
prevailed, had come into the possession of the Baliiches, 
under one of their chiefs Fateli Khan. Shir Shah was 
desirous to have the direct possession of the country; 
and though Fateh Khan had acknowledged Shir Shah, 

!t was easy to contrive a pretext for hostilities. Ilaibat 
Khan marched his army into the Multdn territory, 
defeated Fateh Khan who came to oppose him, and was 
soon in possession of the whole kingdom of Multdn. 

Shir Shah, much satisfied with this important service, 
bestowed on Ilaibat Khan the lofty title of Azun liu- 
mdyun.* 

M hile Shir Shah 

Whole powers of his act ive mind to the settlement of his 
dominions. He is said to have divided all Hindustan, 
of which Bengal never was considered as forming a, 
part, into forty-seven districts, and to have appointed 
proper officers for the government and protection of 
each. “ He introduced,” says Abulfazl, who is not partial 
to him, “some of the many plans of Sultan Ald-ed-dm, 
of which he had heard as they are detailed in the 
Tarfkh-Firdzshahi.” It may be observed that many 
of the laws of that prince were made to remedy a dis¬ 
organization in the state of society, similar to what, in 
the beginning of Slur Shah’s reign, prevailed in India; 
and cruel and capricious in his general conduct as was 
the prince who imposed them, to a considerable extent, 
they did produce a favourable effect. “ Robbery and 
theft, formerly so common,” says Ferishta, speaking of 
Ala-ed-dfn’s reign, “ were not heard of in the land. 

Hie traveller slept secure on the highway, and the 
merchant carried his commodities it) safety from the 
^'-'a of Bengal to the mountains of Kabul, and from 
-ielingana to Kashmir.” f 



. . far. Niz. 

Jl f. I6(j. 
VOL. II. 


f. a 15.; Tab. Ak- | Briggs's Ferishta, vul. i. p. S4.'». 
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As* soon as affairs admitted of his absence from the 
capital, he resolved to turn his arms once more against 
Mahva. Though the greater part of that kingdom 
had submitted to him, Puran-Mal, the son of Silhadi 
Purebi the late powerful Rajput chieftain, still main¬ 
tained himself in Raisen, Chanderi and the surrounding 
districts, in great force. To give his operations the- 
appearance of a Holy War, and to excite the enthu¬ 
siasm of his Muhammedan soldiers, Shir Shah gave out, 
that his chief reason for the war was to punish Puran- 
Mal, a Plindu infidel, who, among the two thousand 
women shut up in his harem, had dared to detain many 
Moslem females as concubines. The fort of Raisen 
was blockaded, and attacked for a long time without 
success, the Rajputs making a vigorous resistance. At 
length, when both parties were worn out, terms were 
proposed by the mediation of Prince Adel Khan and of 
Kutb Khan Naib, and a capitulation was entered into, 
by which Puran-Mal agreed to surrender the fort; 
while Shir Shah, on his part, undertook to allow the 
Rajput prince to retreat uninjured, with his whole 
family, women and followers, and all their effects and 
property. On the faith of this treaty, solemnly ratified, 
Puran-Mal marched out, and encamped, attended by 
about four thousand Rajput horse. This escape of 
their heathen enemy filled with indignation Slur Shah’s 
divines and spiritual advisers, particularly Mfr Syed 
Raffa-ed-dfn, all of whom, not ignorant of their master’s 
wishes, signed and presented to him a regular fetwa, or 
opinion, declaring that such an agreement made with 
infidels was contrary to religion, and was not binding; 
and that the king’s duty was to visit his unbelieving 
foe with indiscriminate slaughter. Shir Shah, basely 
acting on their base decree, after taking possession of 
the fort, surrounded the Raja’s camp with all his army, 
and poured in showers of arrows upon them. Thus 
treacherously assailed, the Rajput and his followers de- 
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iecl to sell their lives dearty. They, therefore, 
ording to the custom of their race, first put to death 
all their women and children. After this, to disappoint 
the avarice of their relentless enemies, they heaped up 
their rich stuffs, jewels and all the valuable property 
which they possessed, and setting fire to their tents 
and pavilions, consumed the whole in the flames. They 
then proceeded in a body to meet death, and, each tying 
himself to his neighbour by his skirt or girdle, they 
charged the army of the King with desperate valour, 
cut to pieces a number of their enemies, till, surrounded 
ami assailed by overwhelming numbers, they fell, fight- 
in g to the last man. In this massacre, about ten 
thousand of every age and sex are said to have fallen.* 
After this unworthy success, Slur Shah returned 
°nce more to Agra, where he remained several months, 
being detained, part of the time, by a dangerous illness. 
Here his ambition led him to meditate new conquests 
on the side of the Rajput country. The death of Rtina 
Sangft and the minorities that followed had introduced 


much discord and disorder into the government of 
(ihaitur or He war; and the repeated attacks made on 
their territory by the King of Gujrat and the Emperor 
of Helhi, with the defeats sustained by the Rana in the 
wars with these princes, had reduced the extent of the 
( ominions, no less than the political influence of that 
prince, the ancient head of the Rajputs. Maldeo, who 
Was at this time the chief of the rival principality of 
ll gor and Judpiir (or Marwar), in this decline of the 
^ cn °wiedged head of their race, strained every nerve 
° raise himself to the high eminence, from which the 



and mas¬ 
sacre of the 
garrison. 


A. H. 951. 
His schemes 
on Marwar. 


. ar * Niz. ft*. 215, 210.; Ta- tlren ; one of them the daughter of 
5 .-® Afcheri ; Akbernama, ft*. 51, Maldeo, whom Shir Shall consigned 
Klioi^ ls ^ JIlama " e Afgh. ff. f)6, 97.; to be brought up as a dancing girl: 
^ed iu ^ ^ ,<nvari kh, f-277.; Tar. the other he gave op to a party of 
8a' ^ ^ 9 . The Nisabnuma jugglers, or bdzigars. This, if true, 

ajt J at two only were found alive would bo an additional stain on hi:> 
118 ma ssacre, both female ehil- character. 
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R&na seemed to be falling: a station which he deemed 
to be due to him, at least from his power. Maldeo ap¬ 
pears to have possessed great talents, as well as the 
bravery common to all his family. According to the 
historian of the R&jpiits, the prince of M&rw&r, in the 
course of ten years, by reducing many local hereditary 
chieftains under his sway, had extended his territories 
on every side, so that they comprehended all the present 
country of M&rw&r, including Merta, Nagdr and Filiidi, 
much of Bikanfr and Bikamp&r, Ajrm'r with several 
other smaller districts, and a large portion of Amber or 
Jeipiir, which brought him close on the limits of Agra 
and Delhi. Several of the petty princes in that quarter, 
who had formerly acknowledged the Lodi Kings of 
Delhi, had now submitted to him. The immediate 
cause or pretext of the quarrel between Maldeo and 
Shir Shah is not explained: but in the state of con¬ 
fusion to which the country to the west of the Jamna 
was reduced, by the destruction of the House of Lodi, 
the expulsion of the House of Tairnur, and the breaking 
up of the overruling influence of that of R&na S&nga, 
there could hardly fail to be disputes between two 
princes of equal ambition, for the possession of the nu¬ 
merous towns and districts, which had been recently 
conquered by these powerful dynasties, but which, now 
deprived of their support, were looking round for some 
powerful protector. Whatever the cause, Slur Shah 
resolved to invade Maldeo’s territories of Ajmir and 
Nagdr, of which the Raja had but recently gained pos¬ 


session. 

invades it Well aware of the difficulty of the enterprise, he took 
with large ^ w ith an army of no less than eighty thousand 

men *, and advanced towards M&rw&r, with a caution 
unusual in Indian wars. Wherever the army was to 
pass the night, he caused a trench and rampart to be 


The Kholdset jrives him 50,000 horse. 
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own up round the camp, and guarded it with the 
utmost care and vigilance. On reaching the sandy 
desert, when it was impossible to throw up works, he 
made bags be filled with sand, and ranged them as a 
defensive wall. lie was not long of seeing his enemy. 
On the frontiers of Ajinfr, Maldeo met him at the head of 
fifty thousand Rajput horse, and the two armies lay for 
a month in sight of each other, daily engaging in sharp 
skirmishes. The Rajputs were, at that time, as for¬ 
midable as any enemy in the East. Slur Shah, met by 
this powerful array of warriors, constrained in his move¬ 
ments and straitened in his supplies, would willingly 
have retreated. But, besides the loss of reputation, 
the danger of a backward movement in the sight of 
such a force was much to be dreaded. 

In this exigency, finding it necessary to attempt 
something, the artful Afghan at length resorted to a 
stratagem suggested, it is said, by some petty Rajput 
chiefs, who had joined his camp. They knew that 
many of the Rajas who had attended Maldeo in the 
field had, like themselves, been deprived of a great part 
of their territory by that prince, so that they still bore 
him a grudge* and were not disinclined to shake off his 
yoke. Shir Shah made letters be written in the name 


of some of the principal disaffected Rajas who followed 
Maldeo. In these letters which were addressed to him¬ 
self, he made them affirm that, though they fought 
under Maldeo, they detested his sway; that, if the 
Afghan King would engage to reinstate them in their 
former possesions, they would gladly desert Maldeo in 
the approaching battle, and serve Shir Shah as faithful 
subjects; and that even Maldeo’s oldest dependants, 
tired of Ins pretensions, would join them in the revolt. 
Shir Shah wrote a few words on these letters, ac¬ 
quiescing in the demands which they contained, and con¬ 
trived that they should appear to be intercepted, and 
thus fall into the Raja’s hands. Maldeo, not unaware of 

rr 3 
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the sentiments of many of his chiefs, believed the cor 
respondence to be genuine, and put off the battle, which 
was to have been fought that very day. The more that 
his gallant Rajputs, who confidently anticipated a 
victory, urged him to an instant attack, the more was 
he convinced of their treachery, and he soon after 
ordered a retreat. The cause of this movement came 
to the knowledge of his chieftains, who felt their high 
sense of national honour wounded by the imputation 
with which they were unjustly charged; at the same 
time that their pride and high-raised expectations 
were disappointed by a retreat in the face of an enemy, 
whom they regarded as already in their power. In 
vain did they with oaths assert their innocence. One 
of them, Kumbha, the head of a Rajput principality, 
declared to Maldeo, that he was l’esolved to wipe off 
the aspersion thrown on the Rajput name by attack¬ 
ing the enemy, though he should be followed only by 
his own tribesmen. 

Accordingly, its Maldeo with the army commenced 
his retreat, during the night, Kumbha, with eight or ten 
thousand men chiefly of his immediate followers, turned 
back, and marched to surprise the Afghans. As their 
route lay over rough and broken ground, they were 
divided, and the greater number lost their way, so that 
only about four thousand at daybreak reached the 
hostile camp. Still, however, with the reckless intre¬ 
pidity of their tribe, they rushed in with a furious 
onset, pushing for Shir Shah’s tents. Dismounting, 
and using only their daggers and short swords, they bore 
down all opposition, and scattered dismay and death 
over the camp. Numbers of the Afghans soon lay 
dead on the ground, and the bold daring and desperate 
valour of a handful of Rdjputs seemed about to be re¬ 
warded by fhe rout and total discomfiture of their 
foes; when Jilal Khan Jilwdni, an Afghan general, 
came up with a fresh body of troops in compact order. 
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cr cover of this timely succour, Shir Shah rallied 
men; and the wearied Rajputs were surrounded, 
and assailed on every side by showers of arrows, which 
rapidly took effect. The Rajput ranks were soon 
thinned. Kumbha, with his most devoted followers, 
who had entered the fight determined not to retreat, 
fell, bravely fighting, to the number of two thousand. 
Slifr Shah, after the battle was over, seeing the havock 
that had been made in his army, and how nearly the 
fate of the day had been balanced, is said to have ex¬ 
claimed, “ IIow nearly had I thrown away the empire 
of Delhi in seeking for a handful of bajri.” Bajri, a 
poor and coarse grain, is the chief produce of the sandy 
and sterile plains of M&rwar. Maldeo, meanwhile, con¬ 
tinued his retreat into the liill-eountry of Judptlr ; but 
soon discovered, with grief and self-reproach, the artifice 
to which he had sacrificed the success of his campaign, 
and the glory of his arms; as well as the injustice he 
had done to his gallant countrymen.* 

Shir Shah had already suffered too much in this 
expedition to venture to follow up his success against 
Maldeo and his Rajputs of Marwar ; but, turning south, 
marched into Mewar, for the professed purpose ot' re¬ 
ducing Cheitur. The Edna, whose power had been 
much reduced since the reign of liana Sanga, desirous 
to avert his arms, sent ambassadors, offering to acknow¬ 
ledge him as his superior lord. Shir Shah accented 
this submission, and continued his march through the 
heart of the country of Dhandina, now Jeipur, towards 
Rantambdr, the jagir of his eldest son Adel Khan, who 
asked leave of absence from the Derb&r, for a short 
time, to enable him to put the castle in order, and to 


* See Tab. Akb. ff. 186, 1.87.; the brave UAjput chief ia variously 
Far. Nizami, f.216 .; Tar. Bedauni, given, Kumbha, Kanbn, Uobna, 
“•H.9,150.; (KholAset ul W* J foil 

’*• ~~7> 278. ; l'- rishta II. pp. 121, Colonel Tod and Ferislita. I*. An.; 

• '2. ; Kliafl Khan, Tod’s Rajasthan, calls him the Vakil and Var.ir 
' ii. pp, 24— 27 . Tire name of Maldeo. 
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provision it; having (lone which, he promised to rejoin 
his father.*' 

The King now turned his arms against the Raja of 
Kdlinjer, a fort which was considered as the key of 
Bandelkand, and a most important position as regarded 
both Behar and Malwa. It “ resembles in its situation,” 
we are told, “ and exceeds, in its size and natural 
strength, the fortess of Gualidr, being built on a high 
rock of great extent, which forms one of the hills in the 
range of mountains extending from Rhotas, or Sahsaram, 
to the confines of Ajmir.”f The Raja, admonished by 
the fate of Puran-Mal, refused to listen to any terms of 

accommodation. > 

Batteries were raised against the fort, mines run and 
approaches made, but the siege was long. The works, 
however, were, at length, brought close to the place: a 
breach was effected, and an assault ready to be made, 
under a heavy cannonade; when, as Shir Shah was 
actively directing the operations, a rocket J, discharged 
probably for the purpose of assisting to clear the breach, 
rebounded from the wall, and bursting, fell among, and 
blew up, the whole magazine or tumbril of these fire¬ 
works, so that the King, and several noblemen and 
divines who were along with him ||, were dreadfully 
burnt by tlie explosion. In spite of the excruciating 



* The Tar. Nizami does not men¬ 
tion the approach to Cheitur, but 
leads him at once to Rantambor, 
f. 2l6. The Nis&bnaina leads him 
straight to Kdlinjer, Adel Khan 
taking leave for Rdutambdr by the 


way 


The Akbernama makes the 


chief's of Cheitur “ and Rantambor" 
*.,,(1 bin. the keys of their forts: 
Ferishta II. !>• 123. makes Cheitur 
surrender by capitulation. 

t Hamilton's Gazetteer, m the 
Article “ Callinger.’’ 

t Briggs s Ferishta, vol. n., P- 1 ;*>• 
has, “ a shell thrown against the fort 


hurst in the battery, and communi¬ 
cating to a powder magazine, 
produced this catastrophe. It may 
he doubted if bomb* shells wen then 
in use. The Tabakdt, which has 
been followed by other authorities, 
has huqqa-hai pur ddruc tefmg* pipes 
full of gunpowder; a description 
which would apply, either to rockets 
or grenades. 

|| Among these were the cele¬ 
brated Sheikh Khalil, Slur Shah's 
spiritual guide, MullaNizdm Danish- 
mend, and Deria Khan Sirvvani. 
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which he suffered, he had fortitude enough to walk 
to the trenches, and directed that the accident should 
be concealed from his troops. Here he remained, and 
cs, from time to time, new storming parties advanced 
to the assault, he cheered them on with his voice, issued 
occasional orders with astonishing composure, and sent 
away such of his officers as came about him, to join the 
action. The attack was continued with unremitted 
vigour. Vs the cry to evening prayers was heard, 
news were brought to the King, that the fort had 
fallen. “ Thanks be to Almighty God,” he said, and 
quietly expired. This event happened on the 24th of 
May, 1545.* 

Shir Shah reigned rather more than five years over 
llindustanf, besides the time lie had previously reigned 
over Beluir and Bengal. He rose to the throne by his 
own talents, and showed himself worthy of the high 
elevation which he attained. In intelligence, in sound 
sense and experience, in his civil and financial arrange¬ 
ments, and in military skill, he is acknowledged to have 
been by far the most eminent of his nation, who ever 
ruled in India. He is reported to have divided his 
time into four equal parts, one of which he appropriated 
to the administration of public justice, one to regulating 


<SL 

chap. i. 


A.H. 952, 
Rebi.L 12. 

Ilis charac¬ 
ter, abilities, 
ami great 
designs* 


* Tabak&t-e Akb. ff. 186, 187.; 
Tar. Niz. f. 216.; Tar. Bedaunf, 
152.; Kholaset ul Towarlkh, f. 
-79. Abulfazl, Akb mama, f. 5.5. 
nuikos the date of the accident a. h. 
952, Moharrem 10., which would be 
1545, March 24; but, f. 91 . 
lle niakes it llebi I, 11 (May 23.) 
Fci ishta, vol. ii. p. 124. makes it Rebi 
’ (May 24), and the Nisabnama, 
lhe 170^ (May 29 ). 

riie* Afghan:-, who honoured and 
amentetl Slur Shah, affirmed that 
mysterious warriors of surpassing 
form and bravery were seen in the 
lroil t of the a&sault, but had disap¬ 


peared, and could not be found when 
it was over. Sim Shah always en¬ 
couraged superstitious belief; and by 
his liberality was careful to have the 
fakirs, as well as the Musulman doc¬ 
tors, in bis interest. 

t Shir Shah is by all allowed to 
have been for fifteen years an Amir 
of high rank before mounting the 
throne. The Tar. Niz. and Tar. 
Bed dun i make bis reign over Hin¬ 
dustan five years; the Kholaset ul 
Towahkh, five years and two 
months: Abalfazl gives him five 
years two months and thirteen days. 
Akbernama, tf. 54 and 9 2 
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the discipline and concerns of his army, one to his 
religious observances, and the remainder to rest and 
recreation. In his military character there was a rare 
union of caution and enterprise. He was remarkable j 
for the care with which he never failed to defend his 
camp by trendies; and he paid more attention to his 
commissariat and his artillery, than any prince of his 
time. He received into his service the numerous ad¬ 
venturers who swarmed over India, marked or branded 
their horses to prevent frauds, and allowed them pay. 
He often attended in person, when the troops were to 
be paid, to receive any complaints, and to secui’e them 
against any undue deductions. His temper appears to 
have been generous: he was a lover of justice, and inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the revenue and agricultural 
system of India; a knowledge without which no ruler 
in that country, whatever his abilities may be, can hope 
to do justice to his subjects. He was anxious to re¬ 
store, and to open the communication between the dif¬ 
ferent parts of his dominions, which had been grievously 
interrupted by the wars and revolutions of twenty pre¬ 
ceding years. For this purpose, and in order to facili¬ 
tate the safe and early transmission of intelligence, he 
built a line of serdis *, or hostelries, at short, regular 
distances, on the whole road from the farther extremity 
of Bengal to the Indus, through the entire length of 
his empire, and a similar line from Agra to Mandu, 
the high road by which the foreign trade from Gujrat 
to the interior of Hindustdn passed in those days. 
These serdis were open to strangers of every rank and 
religion, and were entrusted to servants, who, at the 
public expense, furnished travellers with water and 
victuals, as they arrived ; at one door of the serai sup¬ 
plying victuals, dressed or undressed, to Musulmans, at 
another undressed victuals to Hindus. Every Serai 

* Abulfazl says diat lie erected the Hakims of Bengal.” Akbernama, 
these Serais, ** after the fashion ol f. 55, 
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doasp-bam, or post-house, called by the Hindus 
HakcluSki, so that news even from the Nilab was con¬ 
veyed in a few da} r s to the court, wherever it might be; 
and this system of post houses he extended in different 
directions over the principal roads in his dominions; 
enlarging the number of horses, so as to answer not only 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to the govern¬ 
ment, but also the demands of private trade and cor¬ 
respondence. The system was not a new one, but had 
fallen into disuse, and was by him much improved 
and extended. One other object which he had in form¬ 
ing the great line of posts was to prevent the influx of 
Chaghatais into his kingdom; and to afford the earliest 
notice of any invasion or movement from Kabul, 
whence he dreaded the return of the exiled family. 
On each side of the grand roads were planted rows of 
mango and other fruit trees, affording both shelter and 
refreshment to the tired and thirsty passenger : and 
wells, supported by solid masonry, were dug at short dis¬ 
tances. At all the chief halting-places, he built mosques, 
mid provided for them an adequate establishment ol 
Imams, Moazzins and servants. He appears also to 
have made provision for the care of the indigent sick.* 
Ihc police, which he established, was strict and vigi- 
hmt. So safe were the highways, avc arc told, that 
the most helpless person might carry a bason ol gold, 
and sleep in the open country, without need ol a watch¬ 
man. 

He seems to have had more of the spirit of a legis- 
hitor and of a guardian of his people, than any prince 

A great part of this establish- known by the name of Bhatiarahs. 
j 1 . ll ' r| t still remained in Bedauni’s and whose employment it is to kindle 
tlme » after the lapse of fifty-two fires and perform other menial otti ces 
^' :ir3 > f. 118. and Khafi Khan, f. for travellers, are the descendants of 
<< *, ‘d a still later period, remarks, the people originally placed there 

t is said that the class of persons, by Shir Shah.” lkrhaps, however, 

. 10 are now to lx? found in th. va- this establishment may be found to 
Uous serais of Hindustan, generally date from a still earlier period. 
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before Akber. By his enemies, lie is accused of perfidy, 
A . D . 1545 . and facts seem to justify the charge. But it is to be 
remembered that his history has been transmitted to us 
by his enemies chiefly: and the charge, unfortunately, 
is not confined to him individually, but extends to 
nearly all the princes who were his contemporaries. 
When we consider the confusion, approaching to anarchy/ 
which prevailed all over Hindustan at the moment of 
his accession to the throne, and the incessant wars that 
he carried on during his short reign, we must feel sur- 
prise that, with all his habitual activity, he was able to 
effect so much as he did, and that, in so limited a time, 
lie so entirely acquired and so long retained, the affec¬ 
tion of his subjects. He himself, when contemplating 
the disorder that prevailed at his accession, the plans of 
reform which he meditated, and his own advanced 
period of life, was heard to exclaim, “ Alas, that 1 
should have attained power, only at the close of the 
day.” His memory was long cherished by his subjects 
with fond admiration and regret.* 

Some incidents related of him may serve to illustrate 
his character. He was eminently distinguished for the 
impartiality with which he administered justice, without 
respect of persons. One day, his eldest son Adel Khan, 
riding on an elephant through a street of Agra, in¬ 
passing a house tiie walls round which were in dis¬ 
repair, observed the wife of the inhabitant, a shop- 




* Tab. Akb. f. 178.; Tar. Niz. 
f. 1217. ; Tar. Bed. f. 148.; Briggs’s 
FerLshta, vol. ii. p. 125.; Dow’s Fe- 
rtshta, vol. ii. p. 265. ; Akbernama, 
f. 54, 55. ; Kholaset ul Towarikh, 
fF. 278, 27.9.; Khali Khan, IF. 57 

Shir Shah seems, in several in¬ 
stances, to have destroyed older 
towns, and rebuilt them elsewhere. 
In the first year of his reign, he de¬ 
stroyed old Kanauj, and built, says 
Bedmmi, f. 147, “ what is now 


called Shir-ghar on the banks ot 
the Ganges." In like manner, he 
destroyed Shemsabad, and restored 
it in another place. At Delhi, he 
destroyed the old fort, and began a 
new one on a larger scale, which he* 
left unfinished. Tabak. Akberi. IIe 
is also said to have meditated the 
destruction of Lahiir, that it might 
not serve as a place d’armes to the 
Chaghatai princes, in any future at¬ 
tack on India. 
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]vmg, 


having investigated the circumstances, 


pro- 


Bounced judgment ordering the law of retaliation to 
ho cnfoiced 5 and that the shopkeeper, mounted on an 
elephant, should in his turn throw a birapetn to the 
prince’s wife, when undressed and preparing for the 
bath. Great influence was exerted to mollify the 
biitg, but in vain. Such, he said, was the law of their 
religion, and, in administering justice, he knew no dif¬ 
ference between prince and peasant : that it should not 
oe said that a man, because his son, could injure a 
subject whom he was bound to protect. The com- 
P amant, in delight, withdrew his complaint, saying 
1 nit now that he had gained his right, his character 
1 ' as restored and he was satisfied; and, at his entreaty, 
' l,e matter was ended.* 

At the battle on the Chonsa, ITaji Begum, Hum&yun’s 
'"ife, was taken prisoner. Shir Shah treated her with 
° ver y mark of courtesy and respect; and on Humayun’s 
pturn from Persia to Kabul, she was sent back to her 
1 us band in the most honourable manner. 

Jbe day that lie made his entrance into Delhi, 


^ °man, who sold vegetables, called out to her neigh- 


Ul '> as he passed: “Delhi, truly, has got a master, 
mt he is an old one.” She was overheard by the King, 
' 0,1 this, made his horse caper and show off: and 




— , undressed arid bathing herself. Struck with chap. 1 . 

k.t beauty, he fixed his eyes upon her, threw her a 
and passed on. The woman, xvho considered 
uit, by this freedom, he treated her as a wanton, 
ecTuig her honour wounded, resolved not to survive 
V° nflront. Her husband, when informed of the in¬ 
cident, had great difficulty in preventing her intention. 

e went straight to the levee of Shir Shah, and, 
among other suitors, preferred his complaint. The 


* Khol. ill Tow., f. 2/8. 
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Shir Shah was diverted when he heard the old woman 
add, “ Well, old though he be, he is an active one.”* 
Shir Shah was buried in his family estate at Sah- 
sararn, in a very magnificent mausoleum, erected in 
his lifetime, and which still exists. It stands in the 
centre of a small lake about a mile in circumference, 
bounded by masonry, with a descent by a flight of steps 



to the water. 

scanty It is impossible to conclude the history of such a 

prince, without regretting that so few materials remain 
administra- for affording - a view of the internal administration ot 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulations were 
retained or renewed by Akber, and seem to have made 
a part of Toder-Mal’s improved system of finance. 
But Sldr Shall was soon succeeded in the throne by a 


hostile family, whose partizans were not disposed to see 
any merit in the virtues of an enemy .f 


* Ibid. f. 270- 

| The chief authorities for this 
reign *re the Tabakat-e Akberi, the 
Tar. Bedauni, the Khol. ul Towa- 
rikh, Ferishta, the Akbernama and 


Klnifi Khan. Ferishta does justice 
to the Afghans : A bill fu fcl views all 
their proceedings with a prejudiced 
eye. 
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Account of siikiku alai, and the mfudevis. 


^ the occurrence of the melancholy event which 
Rested Shir Shah in the midst of his successful 
the Afghan chiefs, who were in the camp, as* 
^ubled and consulted together. None of the late 
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King’s sons was on the spot. Adel Khan, the 
was still at RAntambdr. Jilat Ivhan, liis next brother, 
who was then not far off, at Re wall *, a town in the 
Pergana of Kalinjer, got immediate notice of his 
father’s death ; and being favoured by a strong party 
of the principal Amirs, arrived in the camp in three 
days. There, chiefly through the influence of Isa 
Khan Hij&b, be was proclaimed King, and ascended the 
throne, in the fort of Kalinjer, under the name of 
Sultan Isldm Shall, though by the natives of India he 
was generally called Selim Shah, and, by the northern 
or ChaghatAi soldiers, Selim Khan. 

The ostensible reason assigned by the Afghan Asnairs 
for thus passing over the heir-apparent was the dis¬ 
tance from the army at which he happened to be at 
that crisis, and the necessity, in order to prevent, re¬ 
bellion or any ambitious pretensions to the succession, 
that the vacant throne should be filled without delay* 
It would appear, however, that Adel Khan, who was of 
a depraved character, was very unpopular among at 
least one portion of the Afghans, and that he avus in 
reality set aside, even more on account of the weakness 
of his character than for his hopeless depravity and 

profligacy.f , 

Immediately on his accession, Islam Avrote to Ins 
brother, Adel Khan, telling him that lie had been con¬ 
strained, against his will, in order to prevent any com¬ 
motions and from other public considerations, to assume 
for a time the title of sovereign; but that he was about 
to repair to the capital, where lie hoped to meet him, 
and to have an opportunity of manifesting all the 



4 The village of Re wall, near 

Patina, panna is south of KalUijo, 
UfAva south-east in Bogilkand. I he 

Tar. Niz. f. 217* l>ns Ayiin ; the 
Tub. Akb. Hi tin a depemiancyof 
Bhal; the Nifiiibntima, f. 1 65. Dhni 
a dependency of Panna. Different 


authors make tlie enthronement three* 
live, nml right <Iny m after the late 
King’s death. Bed.'iuni says he was 
called from Talifa. 

t Tnr. Niz. f, 217.; Tab. Akb. f. 
178.; Akbernama, f. yi .; Nisaimu- 
ma, f. 165.; Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 
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lent and obedience due to him ns bis elder brother. 

i set out for Agra. On reaching Ivora in the 
Oodb, lie was met by Khowas Khan, the commander- 
m-chief, a nobleman of great influence, w r ho arrived 
from his jagfr of Sirherid; and the ceremony of en¬ 
thronement was once more gone through, submissions 
made, and offerings presented, with much pomp and 
festivity; after which, Ishlm again wrote to his brother, 
calling upon him, in conciliating and humble terms, to 
hasten to meet him. 

Adel Khan, justly jealous of Islam or Selim’s inten¬ 
tions, wrote to Kutb Khan Ndib, Khowds Khan, Isa 
Ivhan Nidzi and Jilal Khan Jilwdni, who were regarded 
as the principal Afghdn nobles, to ascertain whether, 
if he complied with his brother’s invitation, he could 
depend on their protection. He, at the same time, 
wrote to inform his brother that, if these four noble¬ 
men came to conduct him and guaranteed his safety, 
he was ready to accompany them to Agra. 

To this proposal Selim agreed, and the four great 
Amirs accordingly proceeded to wait upon Adel Khan ; 
reassured him as to his personal security; promised that 
be should be put in possession of whatever jdgir in 
jmdustdu he might choose; and, after the first inter- 
'mw with the King, should be at liberty to repair to it, 
rc( Ty and without impediment. On the faith of these 
as surances Adel Khan set out; and Selim, who had 
proceeded as far as Sfkri* on a hunting party, hearing 
o, a Pl>roach, went and received him in a field near 
’ bikdrpdr, where rich cloths were spread on the ground, 
0,1 wide}, the two princes took their seat with much 
'.fe. 1 be two brothers, at this meeting, showed every 

°f mutual affection ; Selim repeating his excuses 
Ar P ar ^ w bich necessity had compelled him to act. 
ur ritiing and conversing together for some time in 


* AftiTwarrlB Fnlohj-■:'»v Sikri. 
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the most friendly manner, they rose and set out 
Ag ra . On reaching the citadel, although Selim had 
oiven strict orders to the guard that only two or thi’ee 
attendants should be allowed to enter along with his 
brother, yet the Amirs by whom Adel Khan was ac¬ 
companied, being by no means satisfied what the King’s 
intentions were, in spite of all opposition, pushed 
forward after him with their followers and adherents 
in considerable numbers, into the hall of public au¬ 
dience, and thus defeated the plan that Selim had 


formed of seizing his brother’s person. 

The King, not disconcerted by this failure, heaped 
every mark of honour and distinction upon his brothel, 
overwhelmed him with flattery, and renewed his as¬ 
surances of respect and obedience. ITe repeated his 
former assertions that he had assumed power only to 
keep his turbulent countrymen in order, and to retain 
the sovereignty in their father’s family; but added, 
that the happy moment was at length arrived when he 
could follow the dictates of his heart and duty, and 
resign both the command of the army and the posses¬ 
sion 3 of the throne to the legitimate heir. So saying, 
he approached Adel Khan and, taking hold of his hands, 
placed him on the throne. Adel Khan was not deceived 
by the apparent warmth of his brother s professions, 
but, being more of a boon companion and a lover of case 
than a man of action, had not the courage nor the pi es¬ 
sence of mind to take advantage of them. He saw theii 
insincerity, and he believed himself in danger. lie, 
therefore, immediately rose from the throne, and in his 
turn, seated Selim Shah upon it, at the same time saluting 
him as his sovereign lord, and offering the customary 
congratulations. His example was instantly followed by 
all the nobles of the court, who presented their offerings, 
and tendered their homage, as is usual at the commence¬ 
ment of a new reign. Selim Shah, if defeated in his 
original purpose, thus at least effected a great object, 
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3y : 0ducing his bi’other to make a solemn and public 
renunciation of his rights. Adel Khan fixed upon 
Bidna as his jdgir, and when the first interview was 
over, was allowed, according to agreement and by the 
intervention of the four great Amirs, to retire to that 
place, attended by Isa Khan Nidzi and Khowas Khan.'" 

But, hardly had two months elapsed, during which 
time Selim Shah was everywhere acknowledged as 
King, when he despatched Gh&zi Mahal if, one of the 
chief officers of his household, to Biana with a pair of 
golden fetters, and with orders to seize Adel Khan and 
bring him as a prisoner to court. Adel Khan, informed 
of his approach and intention, hastened from Biana to 
Mewat, where Khowds Khan then was, and complained 
to him bitterly of his brother’s breach of faith. The 
hardy veteran, attached to the family of Shir Shah, in 
which he had risen to dignity from the rank oi a slave, 
and hurt by the insult offered to himself by this open 
infraction of a solemn agreement to which he was a 
party, gave orders for seizing Ghazi Mahali, and placed 
°n his feet the fetters which he had brought lor Adel 
Khan.J This was an insult that could have been 
offered to royalty, only by one who was prepared to go 
all lengths. Khowas Khan followed it up by writing 
f° the principal Amirs who were with Selim Shah, 
Several of whom were already much offended with that 
prince’s conduct, and privately brought them over to 
s plans. Being joined by Isa Khan Nidzi, he set out 
a on S with him and the prince for Agra, at the head of 
a c °nsiderable army. On the road lie receive d letters 
,j° m Kutb Khan and Jilal Khan Jilwani, who, like 
lern > had guaranteed the safety of Adel Khan, de- 

f * TJt su Pru, Add Tar. Bcdauni, 

' , ;, f Kh&e Khan. 

Un i * 10 * Niz.j the Nisdbnama 
Kb ° t * ler aut horities call him Ghazi 
’ the Tar. Niz. adds, az Mo- 
aillan va mokarrabuii, e. o. (Sul¬ 


tan) Ferishta calls him “ an 
eunuch.” 

| Ferishta says that Khowas pent 
back Gluizi to the court with his 
feet in the golden fetters. 
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daring their willingness to support the faith 
they had pledged to Adel, and to join him; but they 
required, in compliance with a point of Afghan honour, 
an instance of which we have already met with, that 
the army should reach Agra before sunrise, when their 
troops, unseen by the eye of day, would abandon the 
King, and move over into the ranks of his rival. 

The rebels, proceeding on their march, reached Sikri, 
twelve kos from Agra, where Khowas Khan, who was 
celebrated for his piety, waited upon Sheikh Selim 
Chishti, a holy man, who then resided at that place ; 
and as it happened to be the eve of a great Muham- 
medan religious festival*, unwisely suffered himself to 
be so long delayed by attending the prayers and service 
employed on that occasion, that he did not reach the 
capital till breakfast timef next dajq when the sun was 
high in the firmament. 

Selim, when informed of his brother’s approach, was 
in the utmost consternation; and addressing Kutb 
Khan and some other nobles, whom he knew or 
suspected to be engaged in this revolt, told them, 
that, even allowing that he had acted rashly in regard 
to Adel Khan, he thought he had a right to expect 
that Khowas Khan and Isa Khan would have written 
to him to remonstrate, before proceeding to such ex¬ 
tremities. The Amirs, seeing his alarm, told him that 
even now it was not too late to avert the evil ; and 
Kutb Khan offered his services to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation. Upon this, Selim Shah empowered Kutb 
Khan and the other Amirs who were in Adel Khan’s 
interest, instantly to proceed to the camp to meet and 
negociate with that prince. His motive for this mea¬ 
sure, apparently so pregnant with danger, was to re¬ 
move from his person men with whom he did not think 
himself safe; intending, as soon as they were gone, to 

* The festival was the Sheb-e f Ch&sht, 
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out for Chun dr, where his father’s treasures were 
kept,—to take possession of them,—to raise an army,— 
and then return to combat his brother whom, at the pi’e- 
sent moment, he was unable to meet in the held. From 
following this plan he was diverted by the remons¬ 
trances of another Isa Khan, the Mfr-H&jib, or Chief 
Chamberlain, who represented to him, that it was a 
most dangerous policy in a prince to resign his capital, 
and abandon his friends and the force of which he was 
in possession, that he might set out, with the purpose 
of throwing himself on the loyalty of others who were 
at a distance: that much depended on first impressions; 
that he had with him a firm and hardy band of two or 
three thousand chosen and attached followers, who had 
been in his service before he mounted the throne, 
besides many other troops *; that he should boldly 
march out with this force, and might rest secure that 
none who bore the name of Afghan, whatever might 
he his inward wishes, would dare to desert him in the 
plain and in the light of day. 

Selim, abandoning his first intentions, w r as prevailed 
upon to follow this advice; recalled the Khans who 
had just left him ; told them, that he -was resolved not 
to trust such faithful friends in the hands of the enemy; 
and ordered the troops to march out, and form in the 
plain of Agra. The Afgh&n chiefs who had engaged to 
revolt to Adel Khan, when they saw Selim Shah lead 
them openly into the field, gave up their intention of 
deserting, and took their station in the line; so that 
Adel Khan’s army, as it advanced, was opposed by the. 
whole force in the capital. A battle ensued in sight of 
Agra, in which, in spite of the exertions of K how as 
Khan, who was disappointed and disconcerted at find¬ 
ing the two great Khans, on whom he had reckoned as 
auxiliaries, ranged against him as enemies, the victory 
declared for Selim. Adel Khan fled from the field, 

* Ten thousand Firrnuli Afghans. 
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and escaped down the country to Taliia *, where" 
disappeared, and seems never to have been heard of 
more. Khowas Khan and Isa Khan Nidzi retreated to 
Mewat; where they for some time maintained them¬ 
selves, and even defeated, at Firuzpur in that province, 
an army sent against them by the King. But, the 
royal army having been reinforced, the Khans were 
compelled to quit Mewat, and sought refuge with the 
native Kajas in the mountains of Kemdun. Selim sent 
Kutb Khan with a detachment in pursuit of them. He 
took post for some time on the skirt of the Kemdun 
hills, and plundered the hill-country, but did nothing 
effectual.f 

Selim Shah, thus relieved from his danger, marched 
down to Cliundr that he might secure the treasures of 
his father. Having by degrees clearly ascertained the 
truth and extent of the secret correspondence which 
had been carried on between the nobles in his own 
service and Khowds Khan before the battle, he de¬ 
termined on revenge. Jildl Khan Jilwdni J was a chief 
of great power, and one of the four who had become 
security for Adel Khan’s safety. He had entered into 
the conspiracy, but Selim, though aware of the fact, 
feared to attack him by open force. AVhat he dared 
not attempt openly, he accomplished by strategem. 
The camp having reached the town of Kbra§, the King 
invited Jildl to play a match at chougdn ; lured him 
from his quarters, and then seized both him and his 
brother Khoddiddd. To avoid the odium of himself 
putting to death two Amirs of such distinction he gave 
them over into the custody of an Afghdn, with whom 


* Perishta has Patna; the Tar. 
Abk. f. 180., and Tar. lied. f. 154. 
have Tahia, probably rightly. The 
Ni.sabnatna has l’anna, which ac¬ 
cords as to situation with I aim. 
The difference is chiefly from the 
diacritical points. 


f Tar. Nizami, f. 219. and other 
authorities as above. 

;j: Or Jilaw. 

^ Some say, on his return from 
Chunar; the Nisabnama, on going 
thither. 
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cy had a blood-feud, by whom, under pretence of legal 
retaliation, they were slain. The treasures which the 
King removed from Chundr were conveyed to Gudlidr, 
which, probably as being nearer the capital, he resolved 
to make his stronghold, lie himself returned to Agra. 

Selim Shah now sought out, and pursued with unre¬ 
lenting severity, all who had taken part with his brother, 
or who were suspected of being in his interest, “ sweep¬ 
ing them off,” says Bedduni, “ like men from a chess¬ 
board.” Ivutb Khan, who had been a principal in all 
the intrigues, alarmed at these proceedings and es¬ 
pecially at the death of Jildl Khan Jilwdni, fled from 
the low country of Ivemdun, where he was in command 
of the army, and retired to the Penjdb. Haibat Khan 
Nidzi, the governor of that great province, on whom the 
late King had bestowed the title of Azlm Ifumayun, 
received him courteously ; but having been called upon 
by Selim to deliver him up, and the ascendency of the 
royal arms being at this period too decided to admit of 
opposition, Ivutb Khan was surrendered to the King, 
and along with Shdhbdz Khan Nidzi, who had married 
the King’s sister, and twelve other Amirs of note, was 
sent to Gudlidr, where most of them perished in prison. 

All the dominions that had been conquered by Shir 
Shah were now in the possession of his son, and were 
for some time ruled by him in peace, llis kingdom 
was of great extent, reaching from Peshdwer to the sea 
of Bengal, and from the Himalaya mountains to the 
confines of Gujrdt. He was however jealous of some 
of his father’s great Amirs, who administered the go¬ 
vernment in several of the more important provinces, 
with nearly despotic power. Shujaa Khan *, the go¬ 
vernor of Malwa, was one of these. Since he had had 
the sole command in that kingdom, he had employed 
himself with much activity in reducing the numerous 
jdgirddrs who possessed the chief part of the country, 

* Also often called Sazawal Khan, 
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and had succeeded in establishing his ascendency over 
the whole of it. His very success, however, had excited 
the suspicions of his jealous master, who summoned him 
to court. He obeyed the call, and having satisfied 
Islfifn of his fidelity, was allowed to resume his station. 

Azim Hum&yun, the governor of the rich and exten¬ 
sive provinces of the Penjdb, fell under similar suspi¬ 
cions, and was in like manner called to the presence. 
Unwilling to place himself in the power of a sovereign, 
in whose eyes his power and prosperity were crimes, he 
feigned various excuses, but sent in his place his brother 
Said Khan, a nobleman of great talent and bravery, 
who was well received by the King, and treated with 
every external distinction, and much apparent regard. 
Islam easily saw through the pretences alleged by the 
ambassador for his brother’s conduct, and, by those 
who knew him best, was supposed to be only waiting 
for a convenient time to cut him off. One day the 
King took Said into the interior of the harem, where 
he pointed to a number of heads that were ranged on 
the wall, and asked him, as if casually, if he knew any 
of them. Some time before, Islam had given orders for 
blowing up by gunpowder a chamber in which were 
lodged many of the most distinguished prisoners in the 
fort of Gualiar.* Their ghastly heads were now ranged 
around, elevated on the points of spears. Said ex¬ 
amined them without betraying any emotion, and men¬ 
tioned the names of several whom he had known, the 
first men of the state. In their fate, however, he 
seemed to read his own. 

Having arranged his affairs at Agra, Islam now re¬ 
solved to march by Chun&r to Rhotas in Behfir, to bring 
from these strong fortresses a farther portion of the 


* Wf; are told that among the ported to the King for his instruc- 
persons blown up on thU occasion tions. He commanded hia lift* to be 
was Kemal Gafcer, the son of a Ga- spared, and at a future time sent him 
her chief, who escaped in a way so into the Penjab to accompany the 
extraordinary that it was deemed army employed against his couniry- 
iiiiraculous, and the incident was re- men the Gafcere. 
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led wealth of his father. Said Khan, who foresaw 
iat he could not long remain in the royal camp with 
safety, made his escape while the army was on this 
route, and having caused horses to be posted all along 
the road, reached Ldhiir. This circumstance, joined to 
the delays of the viceroy of the Penjdb, and the news 
which at the same time reached Court that Khowds 
Khan was marching to meet Azfm Humdyun, made the 
King suspect that a rebellion, supported by a con¬ 
federacy of the leading nobles of the empire, was in 
agitation. He, therefore, halted; measured back his 
way to Agra; and called upon Shujaa Khan to join him 
from Malwa with the forces of that province. 

As Agra and Delhi were noAV once more become the 


capital cities of the Afghdns in India, Islam, before 
leaving Agra, employed his troops in surrounding if 
with a Avail. Here having been joined by Shujaa Khan 
With troops from Mahva, he sent back that nobleman, 
after conferring Avith him, and soon after proceeded 
towards Delhi with all the forces that he could collect. 
There he remained for some time, awaiting the arrival 
of the more distant forces. The interval of leisure thus 
afforded he employed in surrounding with a strong 
Avail of stone and lime the iicav toAvn of Humdyun, 
which that Emperor had enclosed with one of stone and 
clay. Islam caused many new edifices to be built hard 
by, on the banks of the Jamna; and on them and the 
space which he had enclosed, bestoAved the name of 
Selfmgarh, which doav forms, says lvhdfi Khan, the 
southern subui'b of Delhi.* The name given to it, of 
Selfmgarh, Avould seem to show, that Islam did not disdain 
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to use the appellation by Avhieh he was A'ulgarly called. 

Isldm noAV advanced towards the Penjdb; Avhile, on The armies 
the other side, Azfm Humdyun, Khowds Khan and Isa {‘Inanfi't”• 
Khan with their united forces, amountin'*, it is isaid, to I’enjjiin... i. 

’ ’at Atnbdlu. 


* Tar. Niz. f. 21!). 
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more than double the royal army, marched to encounter 
him. The two armies came in sight of each other near 
the town of Ambala, south-east of Sirhend. Selim, on 
coming near the hostile army, ascended a rising! ground 
with some of his Amirs, to reconnoitre the array of the 
enemy. Having for a while surveyed them, he suddenly 
turned round, exclaimed that it would ill become his 
dignity to encamp in sight of rebels, and ordered his 
troops to be instantly formed in battle order, and to 
advance to the attack. 

It so happened that, the very night before, a mis¬ 
understanding had arisen between the two principal 
leaders of the malcontents, on a subject of fundamental 
consequence. Khowas Khan, who had been brought up 
and elevated to high rank in the very household of Shir 
Shah, retained his attachment to his patron’s family, 
and insisted that the royal dignity should be kept in 
that line, and conferred upon Adel Khan, his eldest son, 
under whose banner they should fight, and whom they 
should spare no exertion to find out, and to place on 
his throne. Azim Humayun on the other hand, with 
the independent spirit of an Afghan and the ambition 
of an adventurer, quoting some well-known lines of a 
Persian poet, insisted that there was no hereditary 
descent in sovereignty, which followed the longest 
sword. This ill-timed dispute was still unadjusted, 
when the army of the King appeared in sight. Khowas 
Khan, in disgust, refused to lend his aid to minister to 
the pretension of Azim Mum&yun, and, with his friend 
Isa Khan, withdrew his forces from the field. Such a 
movement, at such a time, was decisive of the fate of 
the battle and of the campaign. The victory, however, 
was not bloodless. In spite of the defection of so great 
a part of the confederate force, the onset of I shim’s 
troops was valiantly opposed by the army of the viceroy 
of L&htir, the strength of which consisted in the Ni&zis 
of his own tribe. Numbers of them were, however, 
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slain, and the rest driven from the field. In the midst 
of the confusion caused by the conflict and the rout, 
while the officers of the victorious army were crowding 
around the King to congratulate him on his success, 
that prince narrowly escaped from an imminent danger. 
Said Khan, who had so lately fled from the camp to join 
his brother, taking advantage of the bustle that pre¬ 
vailed, and being perfectly familiar with the composition 
and arrangement of I shim’s army, mixed with the royal 
troops, and being in complete armour so that he 
could not be known, accompanied by two or three* of 
his followers, rode towards the King, as if to join in the 
general congratulation, intending to have gone up to 
him and slain him in the very midst of his triumph. 
He had got near the person of the prince, when one of 
Islam’s elephant drivers, recognising him by his voice as 
he inquired whereabouts the King was, discharged a 
lance at him. Said, however, nothing daunted by the 
discovery, cutting his way through the troops imme¬ 
diately around him, plunged among the horses and 
elephants that crowded in confusion near the spot, 
and by his valour and presence of mind effected his 
escape. Numbers of the rebels in their flight were 
drowned in the water-courses round Ambala; many 
were plundered or slain by the peasants. The remainder 
fled to Dinkdt near the Indus.f Islam pursued them, 
and marched through the Penjfib as far as Rhotas, 
receiving the submission of the local authorities as he 
went along. Having settled the country as far as time 
permitted, he left a strong force under Khwdja Veis 
Sirwani to keep the Niazis from regaining their ground, 
and himself returned to Agra, whence he soon after 

* Two, Tab. Akb. and Nusab- and Bedauni, &c. The term “Roh” 
iRima. Sonic have ten. is applied not only to the district of 

t The 'Far. Niz. makes the de- Kohat, but to the whole Kohistan, 
bated Niazis flee to Dfnkdt near or highlands, along the right ban): 
it oh, and is followed by Ferishta of the Indus. 
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repaired to Gualidr, where lie was fond of residing, and 
which he in some measure made his capital.* 

When, at the battle of Ambala, Ivhowds Khan and Isa 
Khan separated from Azim Humdyun and the army of 
the Niazis, the latter retired to the mountains, while the 
former, attended by five or six thousand men, hastened 
to attack the city of Ldlmr, hoping to make himself 
master of it during the general confusion. But, hearing 
that he was closely pursued, he crossed the Rdvi, and at 
the village of Midni was overtaken by Yahla Salwdi 
who had been sent after him. Khowas Khan, though 
at the time suffering from the effects of a recent wound, 
left his litter; and mounting on horseback, engaged and 
repelled the enemy, after which he continued his I’oute. 
Escaping by the foot of the Sewalik mountains, he re¬ 
mained among them for some time. At length Islam 
Shah w'rote to Taj Khan Kerani, the governor of Sam- 
bhal, enjoining him to draw Khowds Khan by any 
means from his retreat. On the invitation of Taj Khan, 
who owed him his preferment, he left his mountain 
retreat, and came down to Sambhal. But. Taj Khan, 
forgetful of wdiat he owed the illustrious refugee and 
anxious to secure the royal favour, treacherously put 
his benefactor to death, and having cut off his head, 



sent it us an offering to Isliim Shall, who was then at 

Bin in the Penjdb. Khowds Khan was one of the most 
distinguished men of his time. His liberality, especially 
to religious men, tvas unbounded. Abulfazl represents 
bis character, as he does that of all connected with the 
Sur dynasty, in an unfavourable light. “ He was,” says 
that writer, “ originally one of the slaves of Slur Khan, 
arid by downright fraud and cunning, by seizing the 
property of the learned and good and bestowing it on 
the ignorant and low minded, gained a certain degree 
of credit among the lower classes of bis own country- 


* Tar. Nizami, f. 220.; Tab. Ferislita, vol. ii. pp. lS3,,}31.j Khol. 
A kb. 181.; Tar. Beil. ff. 155, 156.; ul Towfiffkb, f. 281. 
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k . ^-‘ S corpse was conveyed to Delhi,” says 

L \ ls l ^. a ’ where it was interred: and such is the vene¬ 
ration, in which the name of Khowds Khan is held, even 
? ' le P re sent day, that his tomb is frequented by devo¬ 
tees, and the common people, considering him as a saint, 
go there to offer prayers for the success of their under- 
^ _ And to this day,” says a still later author, 

ms name is celebrated in Hindustan, in poetry and 

s°ng.”| 1 J 

While Selim resided at Gudlidr, an incident occurred 
which had nearly shaken his throne. It must have 
been visible in the progress of the narrative, that the 
ram dynasty of Shir Shah was entirely military. It 
was supported solely by the Afghdns, a rough and un¬ 
civilized people, who cherished strong notions of inde¬ 
pendence and equality; and who, if they could not be 
ca e republican in their principles, were at least led 
by a number of their own hereditary chiefs, a sort of 
nfnu e oligarchy, all of whom regarded the grand officers 
01 the em P ire with some jealousy, as placed above them 
only by accident. The greater chiefs regarded the 
•sovereign himself with much the same eye. ’ They had 
been the equals of Shir Khan, his father, and it was by 
raeu> exertions that he sat on the throne. The go- 
vei nors of provinces, though nominally servants of the 

viown, and removable at will, were often in reality so 
powerful, each in his own government, that they con¬ 
sidered themselves as individually holding their power 
oy much the same right as the King held his throne. 

1 hey were in fact, in general, removable only by assas- 
Si nation or by war. Shujaa Khan, as we have seen, had 
radueed nearly the whole of the former kingdom of 
Alalwa under his authority. He maintained the pomp 
un d parade of a prince, like the other governors of 1 lie 
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more extensive provinces, and, like some of them, 
suspected by Selim of aiming at independent power. 
The viceroy of the Penj&b being now humbled, Shujaa 
was now become the greatest subject of the empire. 

It happened one day that an Afghdn, of the name of 
Othman*, came intoxicated into Shujaa’s hall of audi¬ 


ence, and as his countrymen are noted in India for their 
rude and unpolished manners, began to spit about him 
on the cushions and carpets. The servants remon¬ 
strated with him, but in vain; and on their insisting 
that he should leave the presence-chamber, he struck 
one of them a blow on the face. Shujaa Khan, informed 


of this outrage, ordered the offender’s hands to be cut 
off. Othman, thus mutilated, repaired to Selim Shah 
at Gudliar, and, having gained access to him, demanded 
justice upon his Majesty’s lieutenant, who had treated 
him thus cruelly. Selim, whether merely to get rid of 
the man’s importunity, or with any more remote object, 
answered, “ What, are not you too an Afghan ? Go, 
and take your revenge.” This expression was repeated 
to Shujaa, who only remarked, that it was a very idle 
way of talking. And though one of his servants told 
him that he had seen Othman sitting in a cutler’s shop, 
whetting his knife, and using threatening expressions, 
still he took no precautions. 

Some time afterwards Shujaa Khan, having gone 10 
Guiilifir to wait upon the King, in passing through the 
streets of the town on his way to the royal derbar, saw 
Othman, who had long been watching his opportunity, 
sitting in a shop, wrapped up in an old mantle. Shujaa 
made his palankeen stop, and desired some assistance to 
be given to the wretched man, whose face he recollected. 
Othman, seizing the favourable moment, approached 
him, and with the blade of a short sword which he had 


* Ferislita culls him Othman designate him as Othman merdi, one 
Khan, probably erroneously : others Othman. 
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to the stutnp of his mutilated arm, and con¬ 
cealed under his cloak, attacked Shujaa, and inflicted a 
wound, on his side. The viceroy’s followers, rushing on 
the assassin, put him to death.* This occurrence, con¬ 
nected with the known jealousy of Selim Shah and the 
expression he had let fall, naturally alarmed Shujaa 
Khan, who, though he afterwards appeared at court 
and received rich presents, took the earliest opportunity 
that offered to withdraw from Gudlidr with all his fol¬ 
lowers, without taking leave, and retreated hurriedly to 
Malwa. Selim, offended at this act of insubordination, 
as well as by his slighting expressions, sent a strong 
detachment to pursue, and bring him back, and soon 
after himself marched into Malwa with the rest of his 
army, that he might seize Shujaa; “although,” says 
Nizdm-ed-din, “ that nobleman was one of thirty-five f 
persons who were personally engaged in placing his 
father, Shir Shah, on the throne.” When Selim had 
advanced as far as Manila, Shujaa Khan fled to Bhan- 
swara, on the borders of Gujrdt, declaring that he would 
never draw his sword against the son of his old master. 
All opposition being thus at an end, Islam Shah placed 
Isa Khan Sdr in the government of Malwa, leaving him 
ntUjein ■with twenty thousand horse J, and returned to 
Gualidr. Soon afterwards, however, when Islam was 
compelled once more to return to the Penjdb, Shujaa 
Khan, from what motives we are not informed, but pro¬ 
bably from his tried talents and the difficulty of govern¬ 
ing Malwa without his aid, was restored to the govern¬ 
ment of that kingdom, which he, and his son after him, 
enjoyed for many years.§ 

While Islam Shah was thus successful in Malwa, his 
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arms suffered a reverse in the Penjsib.* Azira 
who liad so long governed that country, though ex¬ 
pelled, had still a strong influence within it, and was 
attended beyond the Jelem by a considerable body of 
brave and determined adherents. Having collected his 
force, Azim Humdyun attacked near Dlnkot, and de¬ 
feated, Khwaja Veis Sinvdni, the general whom Isldm 
had left to keep him in check; and, pursuing his advan¬ 
tage, extended his inroads as far as Sirhend. His pre¬ 
datory troops spread themselves all over the Penjab, 
carrying off not only the cattle, but the inhabitants, and 
throwing the whole country into confusion. To redress 
this evil, Islam lost no time in sending a large army to 
the assistance of his general, who compelled the rebels 
to retreat once more towards Dlnkdt. A general action 
was soon after fought at Sambala near that place, in 
which Azim Humdyun, who had now an army of twenty 
thousand horse, was totally defeated, and numbers of 
Xidzi women, falling into the hands of the conquerors, 
were sent to Isldm Shah. J hat monarch s treatment ol 
them is disgraceful to his character. The helpless 
females were sent to Gualidr, and there given up to be 
dishonoured. He also exhibited a scurrilous pageantry 
in his camp. Selecting from the rabble some wretches 
whom he called by the names of Azim Humdyun, Said 
Khan, Shdhbdz Khan and others, he dressed them up in 
tawdry finery, and bestowed on them lofty titles, made 
the vilest creatures in the camp carry pompously before 
them the standards, regal umbrella and other symbols 
of royalty and state, that had fallen into his hands in 
the late battle, and paraded them Avith insulting 
mockery. The hands of music performed before their 
doors at the usual stated times, the most noted black¬ 
guards in the bazar being selected for the duty. These 
marks of contempt shoAvn to men of rank and family, 
with the dishonour of the Nidzi ladies, Avere much felt 



* u Iii ,954. or <)55/* saya Bedauui, f. 157, “ God knows which.” 
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resented by the Afghans in general, most of whom 
are in some way connected together, and who, at all 
events, have a profound respect for the honour of their 
tribes.* 

After this defeat the Niazis, unable to keep their 
ground at Di'nkot, fled for protection among the Gakers 
beyond the Salt Range, and also spread among the hills 
on the outskirts of Kashmir. Islam, sensible that, to 
ensure the tranquillity of his other dominions, it was 
necessary to extinguish the embers of rebellion in the 
Penjab, and especially to crush the power of the Niazi 
chiefs, marched into that country at the head of a 
powerful army. He advanced as far as Rhotas, the 
completion of which he urged forward with much 
earnestness, and used every effort to reduce the Gakers, 
who were at once proud of their independence and 
attached to the family of BAber. The building of Rhotas 
was a work of immense toil and difficulty. The Gakers 
did everything in their power to impede the progress of 
a fort, which was placed chiefly as a check upon them. 
IslArn Shah employed one portion of his troops in 
building the fortifications on a magnificent scale, and 
the other portion of them not so employed were sent 
against the Gakers, who kept them busy with daily 
combats. By day the Gakers met them hand to hand in 
hght, and at night crept like banditti round the camp, 
and by sudden attacks where least expected, carried off 
men and women, bond and free, all of whom they kept 
in shameful captivity, and sold as slaves indiscriminately. 
Bor two years, while the works were going on, Islam 
kept his Afghans employed with stone and mortar, or 
in constant skirmishing, and all the time kept back 
their pay. Their hatred to him became extreme, and 
vented itself in reproaches and abuse; for such was 
their terror of him, and the ascendency that he had 

* Ot supra. Some make this ill-judged pageantry occur after the first 
defeat. 
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acquired over tlicir minds, that none dared to remon¬ 
strate. At length Shah Muhammad Firmuli, a noble¬ 
man whose wit and humour sometimes enabled him to 
tell bold truths, informed the King that, the night 
before, he had had a singular dream. “ My King,” 
said lie, “methouglit I saw three bags fall from the 
sky; one was tilled with earth, one with gold, and one 
with paper. The earth fell on the soldiers, the gold 
on the Hindu clerks of office, the paper on the royal 
treasury.” Islam Shah, who saw at once the tendency 
of the fable, was diverted, and promised that as soon 
as he returned to Gualiar he would make the ac¬ 
countants write out the bills for the two years arrears, 
and pay the amount. “ It so happened, says the his¬ 
torian, “that this never was performed, as he was car¬ 
ried off before it was effected.”'"' 

But, brave as was the defence of the Gakers in their 
wild country, and successful as they were, sheltered by 
their glens, ravines and jungles, in repelling the attacks 
of the royal army, they at length clearly saw that they 
could expect no quiet while they continued to sheltei 
Azmi Humfyun or his followers. Sultan Adam having 
sued for peace, it was granted on condition that Azilh 
Ilumayun and his followers should leave the country. 
This being agreed to, the Niazis, now more, disli cssed 
than ever, determined to attempt Kashmir. I hey 
seem to have been invited by a party, who offered them 
the government, it is said, with treacherous views. 
At, nts, Islam Shah put the mountain tribes of 

Kashmir on their guard, and urged them to avert the 
approaching danger. Misled, it is said, by their guides, 
though no such treachery is necessary to account for 
whatT followed, the Niazis entered the passes of that 
mountainous region, and soon found themselves cut off 
from all retreat or advance. The precipices above 
were occupied by armed men. In vain did the Niazis 
* Tar. Bed. f. 158. 
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that courage could effect, the veiy women, 
among whom were the mother and wife of Azim 
Humdyun, arming themselves to defend their honour. 
A shower of stones from hands unseen poured down 
upon them, and not an individual escaped. In this 
defile Azim Hutmiyun and his brothers Said Khan and 
Shdhb az Khan, the King’s brother-in-law, were slain, 
and their heads cut off and sent to Islam Shah.* 

While Islam’s forces were engaged against the Gakers 
and the tribe of Jenjiiha, who occupied the strong 
country on the banks of the Jelem, not content with 
the works still carried on at Rhotas, he began to con¬ 
struct another fort at Manghar or Mdnkdt, on the 
farthest outskirts of the Sewalik mountains. It was 
on a most extensive scale, and was composed of four 
or five forts, on as many eminences, but all connected 
together. Abulfazl says that Islam Shah founded it 
in consequence of some bad omen that had affected his 
imagination, and as a place of refuge against the im¬ 
pending evil. It was while encamped at Bin, super¬ 
intending the building of this fort, that he made a 
narrow escape from being assassinated. As he was 
ascending a confined pass on his way to the fort, a man, 
who had concealed himself, rushed upon him with a 
naked sword, and aimed a blow which Islam skilfully 
warded off with the end of his whip, which, however, 
being cut through, his face was somewhat wounded. 
Whert the assassin was raising his arm for a second 
stroke, the King, who was a powerful man and versed 
in athletic exercises, leaping from his horse and clasping 
the assassin’s arms, called upon some Amirs who had 
galloped up to his aid, to put the man to death. “ Let 
ns inquire,” they said, “ who instigated him to such a 
deed.” “ No,” said IslAm Shah, “ the wretch may be 

* Tar. Niz. f. 221.; Akberndma, were unjustly accused of treachery. 
^ 91. j Tar. lied, f.158. ; Khol. ul The catastrophe waS a natural one. 
Tow, f. o 82 . ; Ferishta II. p. 135. where the natives were prepared. 
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tlie ruin of many houses. Put him instantly to death.” 
This act of generosity does not appear to be much in 
unison with Isl&m’s habitual conduct. He observed, 
however, that the villain’s sword was one which he had 
himself presented to Ekbdl Ivhan, a man whom he had 
raised from the lowest rank, had elevated to situations 
of dignity in his court, and honoured with his parti¬ 
cular favour. Islam now deprived him of his rank, 
and restored him to his original meanness. But though 
the Afghan Amirs, by whom he was detested, urged 
the King to put him to death, Isldm Shah refused, 
saying that, however much he was ashamed of the 
patronage which he had afforded to one so unworthy, 
he would not utterly destroy what he had once 
cherished.* 

Having settled the Penjdb and strengthened his 
frontier, Isldm, who had now been two years beyond 
the Satlej, set out on his march back to Delhi. It was 
at this time that Kdmran Mirza, who, driven from 
Kdbul, and afterwards from the Afghdn country, had 
conie to his camp some time before, disappointed in his 
expectations of succour, made his escape, and fled fit st 
to the Sewdlikf mountains and afterwards to the Gakers. 
Isldm continued his march, and had arrived at Delhi, 
when news were brought that the Emperor Humdyun 
had reached the Indus with an army, on his way to 
invade Hindustan. The King was then ill, and, at the 
moment, had a number of leeches on his neck. He 
instantly shook them off, and without even washing 
away the blood, tied a handkerchief round his neck, 
ordered his horse, mounted, and the same day was 
encamped three kos from the town. The troops, who 



* Tar. Niz. f- 220. ; Tar. Bed. 
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already suffered so much from want, were driven 
distracted by this new movement ; so that some of his 
Ministers ventured to represent to him that, as a 
powerful enemy was marching to meet him, and the 
troops were in distress and murmuring, it would be a 
gracious act and befitting his royal dignity, to dis¬ 
charge their arrears of pay. Islam told them in reply 
that, if he paid the troops at that time, they would 
ascribe the concession to his necessities and to com¬ 
pulsion, and would act upon that supposition on future 
occasions; but he assured them that, after he had re¬ 
turned victorious from this campaign, he would order 
the whole arrears of the last two years to be paid all 
in one sum. The soldiers, stifling their feelings and 
seeing no remedy, repaired to the camp. The draught- 
bullocks, employed for moving the cannon, had all been 
sent to pasture at great distances. Determined that 
no time should be lost, the King commanded the foot- 
soldiers to drag them along ; which they did for several 
days, some of the larger guns requiring each one or 
two thousand men to move them. Without loss of 
time he thus reached the Penjab. Humayun, having 
secured his brother Kamran, and failed in an attempt 
to reach Kashmir, aware of Islam’s approach, returned 
to Kabul. Upon which Islam, worn out with sickness 
and disease, retraced his steps from Lahtir, and soon 
after repaired to Gualiar.* 

It was during this and his former residence at Lahtir 
that Islam Shah, following up in some measure his 
father’s ideas, is said to have seriously meditated the 
destruction of that capital. It was a large and flourish- 
1Tl g city, the centre of a rich trade, and amply furnished 
"with every useful and costly production of the times. 
It had a numerous and warlike population, and large 
Manufactories of arms, offensive and defensive, of mill* 


* Tar. Niz. t'. 221.; Tar. Bed. f. l6y. 
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taiy accoutrements, and of every warlike store. If 
recovered and occupied by the exiled family, or by an}' 
invaders from the North, it would become, he imagined, 
a most convenient station, both for arming their troops, 
and for invading India. His plan was to have razed 
this noble town from the foundation, and to have re¬ 
moved the capital of the Penjab to Mdnkdt, which was 
more remote from the country of the Afghans, and 
from the desert along the left bank of the Indus, 
while, from its position in the Sialkot range, it was less 
liable to invasion, and more capable of defence. But 
this truly oriental plan, so pregnant with misery and 
min to thousands of his subjects, was never carried 
into effect. 

Shir Shah, during his short reign, had placed his 
kingdom in so formidable a position, that the reign of 
his successor was disturbed by no foreign invasion; but 
it was troubled, first by civil wars, and afterwards by 
repeated conspiracies. Whether these were owing to 
the jealous temper of Islam, or were a consequence ol 
the insubordinate and independent habits of his Afglidn 
nobles, is not very clear, in the scanty and unsatisfac¬ 
tory accounts that have been transmitted to us of the 
history of his reign. But it would rather appear that 
Islam, fretted by finding them constantly in his way, 
when he wished to rule as an absolute prince, attempted 
systematically to weed out the more powerful Afghan 
chiefs*, without being sufficiently aware that, while he 
got free of a temporary annoyance, he was destroying 
the real strength of his dynasty and race. We have 
seen that attempts upon his life, probably produced by 
this severity, were made at different times, though they 
Even in his favourite retreat of Gualiar, to 


* Bedauui tells us that his sus- mixed opium in his drink, eat ser- 
picions of the designs of the Afghan pents and drank poison, probably as 
chiefs bad produced in bis mind the antulotes while lie thirsted for the 
most inveterate hatred; that he blood of his Afghan subjects, f. Iff). 
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oh lie retired 'as a place of security from these 
attempts, he was not safe from the assassin’s arm. One 
day while he was out hunting at Anteri in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, a band of men, instigated by persons of note, 
lay in wait, for the purpose of putting him to death as 
he returned. It so happened that he came back by a 
different road from that which lie was accustomed to 
take, and thus the plot failed. But the king was soon 
informed of what had passed, and put to death those 
Avho were convicted as the leaders of the conspiracy, or 
supposed to be so. But he did not stop there; and it. 
is alleged that there was hardly any Amir distinguished 
for power or influence, on whom his suspicions did not 
hill, and whom he did not put to death, or imprison. " 
f he latter part of the life of Islam Shah was rendered 


wretched by bad health and bodily suffering. His 
disease, whether a fistula or piles, was attended with 
tumours all over his loins, occasioned much pain, and 
baffled the efforts of his physicians. These and other 
bodily infirmities brought him to the grave, after a 
reign of between eight and nine years.f 

Jiis character, as given by historians, is not exactly 
"what one would expect from the public transactions of 
his reign. All allow that, in person, he was handsome, 
and that his bodily 7 strength, which was naturally great, 
had been cultivated by constant activity and exercise. 
He is said to have had a competent degree of learning, 
and to have treasured up in his memory the chief works 
ol some of the b$st Persian poets. lie was intelligent, 
acute, fond of the society of learned men and of pious 
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* Tar. Niz. f. 222. 
t Abulfazl makes him die 22. 
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divines, and remarkable for bis skill in extempo 
poetical composition, as Avell as for his wit and ready 
repartee. He always maintained a powerful army, 
abundantly supplied with horses, elephants, artillery and 
stores; and subjected it to strict discipline. “Though 
he vexed his soldiers extremely,” says Abulfazl, “ yet 
he conducted himself with justice to his other sub¬ 
jects.”* “He adopted,” says another writer, “the 
same principles of justice and policy as his able fatliei . 
the strong were not permitted to oppress the weak. Ilis 
internal administration was excellent. The Kaniingoes, 


who keep the revenue accounts of perganas, he em¬ 


ployed to watch over and report on the condition of the 
ryots, and the state of cultivation of the soil, on the 
crops, and the extent of offences and crime. hew 
princes on record,” he adds, “ in military skill, in policy, 
justice and good government, have ever equalled these 
two.”j' He is represented as magnificent in his state, 
and as liberal in his donations to public works and to 
holy men. He preserved all lands granted for religious 
or charitable purposes inviolate. He kept up his father s 
serais in their whole extent, and the distribution of 
food to travellers, and for that purpose carefully pro¬ 
tected all the lands that had been given them. In ad¬ 
dition, he ordered a serai to be built between each two 
of his father’s "adding a mosque, a reader, a well, and 
a water-carrier to each. He also gave the post-houses 
so many additional horses as to enable them to convey 
intelligence with increased speed from place to place 
over every portion of his extensive empire.J 

The great objects of his reign seem to have been to 
establish himself on the throne to the prejudice of his 
elder brother ; and, after that was accomplished, to re¬ 
duce the power of the great nobles, who almost over- 


* Alcberfi&nia, f. 

+ Khol. ul Tow. f. 284. 
I uv... v';., f 99.1 • Akl 
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l§ir$aowed the throne. His father, adopting a different 
policy from his, turned the power and talents of his 
nobles to account, and preserved their affection and his 
own superiority, by the ascendency of his talents. 

Islam, before he mounted the throne, had conducted 
many military expeditions ; and, if we may judge from 
the success of all his measures after he became king, 
though unfeeling and cruel, he must have been a prince 
of no ordinary sagacity and talent. 

Indeed, even Abulfazl, though, in writing the life of 
the two first monarchy of the Sur dynasty, he loads 
them with reproaches and speaks of them with aversion 
and contempt, is compelled, in a later part of his work, 
when writing the history of Mobarez or Muhammed 
Shah Adel, to do them more justice. “From the time 
that Mobarez Khan came to the throne,” says he, “ the 
affairs of Hindustan went backwards; for, in truth, the 
father and son, His predecessors, were men of talent, and 
skilful in the administration of affairs. Alas ! that they 
should have spent their lives in ingratitude and rebel¬ 
lion. Had these two persons been servants of the im¬ 
perial family, the one might have shone at the court, 
the other in charge of the frontier, to the benefit of their 
lawful sovereign as well as to their own happiness. The 
direction of the council might have been entrusted to 
the father, the protection of the frontier to the son: at 
all events, loaded with the favour of their lord, in return 
for faithful service, they would have enjoyed that life 
which the truly wise regard as life indeed. Such 
servants would have deserved such a master. But 
even the enjoyment of supreme power founded on ingra¬ 
titude, men of superior intellect hold as worse than 
death. The Great Being that regulates the world soon 
scatters it abroad.”* The doctrine of legitimacy is here 
applied with some boldness. The Tartars had been only 
five years masters of Delhi when Hum&yun mounted 

* Akbernama. f. 92 . No. 3. f. 206. 
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the throne, which, for a long course of years preceding, 
had been in the possession of the Afghans. But such 
is the spirit of adulation. The family which happens to 
fill the throne when the author writes holds it by divine 
appointment; and all opposition to them, at whatever 
previous time, is treated as revolt, contumacy, or rebel¬ 
lion. 

Islam Shah made an attempt to settle all the affairs 
of his kingdom on a regular systematic plan.* lie en¬ 
deavoured to concentrate all power in his own person. 
“ He deprived the Amirs of all their war elephants,” 
says Abdal Kader, “ leaving them perhaps only a bad 
female one for carriage.” His tents and the screens 
enclosing them were of a red colour. He appropriated 
to himself the whole revenues of his kingdom instead 
of scattering them by assignations; and paid his soldiers 
wholly in money, instead of keeping up the practice of 
t he dagh , or giving them horses furnished by govern¬ 
ment and branded with a stamp to distinguish them, a 
mode which Shir Shah had employed. Reports came in 
to him regularly from every part of his territories; and 
in return, he wrote mandates concerning every matter 
and tiling, whether relating to religion, civil govern¬ 
ment or revenue, descending to the minutest details in 
all that concerned the army or cultivators, tribesmen or 
merchants. To these mandates, whether agreeable to 
the law or not, it was necessary to conform in their 
minutest particulars. No reference to K&zi or Mufti 
was allowed. 

Early in his reign, lie stationed large bodies of troops, 
consisting generally of five thousand horse each, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of his dominions. He seems to have kept up 
something like a standing army, which his plan of bring¬ 
ing all revenue directly into the public treasury must 
have assisted him in doing. He was anxious to keep 
the dread of his power unceasingly before his great 
• Tar. Bed. f. ISO'. 
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officers: and justice in civil cases was administered not chap. ii. 
ty the Mufti or Kazi, but by a Munsif or Amin. 

“ Every Friday,” says Abdal Kader, “ the great Amirs 
of live thousand, ten thousand and twenty thousand 
hCrse, pitched a lofty tent with eight balls*, and placed 
on a throne a slipper of Selim Shah’s, Avitli a quiver 
which he had given to the Sirdar. First of all the ^„f 15ta ' 
commander of the army, then the Civil Judgef, called Justice. 
Amin, and afterwards all others in turn, offered obei¬ 
sance to it, by bowing towards it with the utmost 
reverence; after which, every one went and seated him¬ 
self in his place. A secretary J then came forward and 
read distinctly and fully, a code of regulations extend¬ 
ing to eighty sections § of paper, more or less. In this 
code was found a direction for every case of difficulty; 
and all were obliged to conform rigidly to its injunc¬ 
tions. If it happened that any Amir acted contrary to 
them, the secretary sent a report of the circumstance 
to the Court, and an answer was forthwith received, 
with orders for the death or ruin of the offender as a 
punishment. These forms continued to be observed till 
the end of Selim Shah’s reign. The author of this 
work, in the year n. 956 , being young, and in the 
country of Bijwarah, a dependency of Biana, went with 
his maternal grandfather, on whom be the mercy of the 
Almighty, to the camp of Fend Taran, a commander 
of live thousand, and saw this form and ceremony ob¬ 
served.” || 

There seems to have been a considerable degree of Account of 
religious ebullition at this time in Hindustan, as often and the 
happens in disturbed periods. An instance of it is re- Ml ‘ hdevK 
corded, in which Islam Shah had some concern. One 
Sheikh Hasan, a favourite scholar or disciple of the 
celebrated Sheikh Selim Chishti of Si'kri, having at- 

He8ht sarghch. § Band. 
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tained great distinction, himself undertook the office of 
training aspirants in the road of spiritual knowledge in 
the city of Biana. On his death, he was succeeded in his 
saintly influence by his son Sheikh Aldi, a man of great 
attainments in learning and in the knowledge of spiritual 
things, who continued to draw many followers around 
him, and sustained the reputation of the school. 

It so happened that Sheikh Abdalla N’uizi, an Afghan, 
and also favourite scholar of Sheikh Selim Chishti, 
having returned from the pilgrimage of Mekka, came 
and settled in Biana. In the course of his travels, 
which had extended into Ai’abia, Persia, Khoritsan and 
Transoxiana, he had imbibed the opinions of the sect 
of Mehdevis *, which at that period appear to have 
been extensively diffused. Sheikh Aldi, who met him, 
was delighted with his manners and conversation ; and 
gradually adopted, in their full extent, the new doctrines, 
which in many respects agree with those of the Sufis, 
renouncing those of his father and former religious 
teachers. 

The founder of this sect, which added another to the 
many that have divided the Musulmans, was Syed 
Muhammed, a native of Judnpiir, born about a. ii. 847; 
but whose religious mission extended from 887 to 910, 
when he died at Parra in Khorasdn.f He professed to 
be the Mehdi, the Comforter or Paraclete, promised alike 
by the Christian and Muhammedan i-eligions; and his 
followers pretended that the truth of his mission was 
proved by numerous miracles. lhe leading articles ol 
their faith were, that he was indeed the promised 
Mehdi, whom it was necessary to love and follow; all 
who did not being infidels ; that his inspiration, like that 

* This sect extended into the of the sect even gave rise to a kind 
T)t*khan. Ismael Nizam Shah of of ndigious war. Ibid. pp. 27T, 
Ahmednagar was led by his Mi- 2?8. 

nister Jemal Khan to join it. Fc- t a. h. 910.; Zikadeh, 19- (a.d. 
rishta, vol. iii. p. 277- This was in 1505, April 23.) 
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-loses, was derived directly from God, without the 
intermediate agency of angels; that the Mehdi and 
Muhammed were equal in authority; and that none of 
the Hadis, or traditional sayings of Muhammed, were 
true, 1 unless confirmed by the Koran or by the Mehdi, 
to whom alone was committed the task of admitting 
souls into bliss, or consigning them to misery. The 
mission of Muhammed and of the Mehdi were for pur¬ 
poses quite distinct from each other; that of the former 
being to preach the laws of faith ; that of the latter, 
the commands and rules for the practice of good works. 
The Koran revealed to Muhammed was to be explained 
by the Mehdi. He taught that it was possible to see 
God even in this world—by a total oblivion of self in 
holy meditation, followed, in the progress of pious 
abstraction, by a moral or spiritual death. In this pro¬ 
gress towards the Divine or Beatific vision they marked 
out several stages, in the last of which the successful 
devotee, losing his identity, became united with the 
Deity. In the course of this progress, he ceased read¬ 
ing the Koran, which, with every other study, became 
superfluous as the mystic vision advanced; he passed 
or raised the seventy thousand veils that obscure the 
view of things as they really exist; was blest with the 
sight of heaven and of hell — of the souls of the just 
and of the prophets, before being absorbed into the 
being of God. Such were their chief articles of faith 
those relating to works flow naturally from them. As 
they held that worldly wealth or possessions were the 
r °ot of all evil, and that attachment to wives, children, 
relations, or any thing earthly, by diverting the mind 
h’oin things divine, produced infidelity and led to hell, 
the chief of their practical doctrines were the renun¬ 
ciation of all the world and its gifts, houses, land, 
women, children, silver and gold ; when persecuted, tin 
only alternative offered, was to desert their country 
or to have recourse to arms: their conversation was to 
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be only with the virtuous: they were as they advanced 
to quit all society, the better to enjoy uninterrupted me¬ 
ditation on God, thereby in the end to attain the longed- 
for vision: they were to fight for the Word of God, 
either with the sword of poverty or of prayer, or with 
that of war. To kill an infidel they deemed no crime ; 
and they might lawfully take ample license in retaliation, 
or revenge, of such as molested their sect. Such as had 
only begun their heavenly course were enjoined to read 
the Koran, and to observe the five stated times of prayer. 
The more advanced seem to have been exempted from 
all external observances.* 

Sheikh Abdalla, on his return from the Hejiiz, follow¬ 
ing out the precepts of his new faith, had taken up his 
residence in a garden near Biana at the Mliar Tank, a 
neighboindiood frequented by persons of the lowest 
class, and w r as accustomed himself to repair to it, to 
draw water, and carry it away on his head with un¬ 
affected humility. When prayer-time came, he col¬ 
lected a number of individuals of the lowest class, water- 
drawers, carriers of wood and grass-cutters, who lived 
around. Them he instructed with the honest zeal of 
a missionary, and with the eloquence and knowledge of 
a man of letters. His preaching was successful, and 
his patience and unremitting fervour brought in many 
to his fold. 

Sheikh Ahli, who was struck with the fervour and unc¬ 
tion of his teaching soon became persuaded of the truth 
of his doctrines; confessed that this was indeed true re¬ 
ligion ; recommended it to his followers ; renounced his 
own tenets; and having humbly joined the new sect, 
deserted his monastery, the rents attached to it. and his 
dwelling, and invited his fa'mily to follow him to share 
his poverty and humble living; but offering, if they 
were unwilling to do this, to divide his property with 

flee Colonel Miles’s interesting Transactions of Literary Society of 
Account of Muhammcd Meluli; Bombay, vol. ii. pp. 281—294. 
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according to the law, and then let them go, in cnAr.ii. 
God’s name. Having removed to the neighbourhood, * 

and placed himself under the spiritual guidance of 
Sheikh Abdalla, he continued his study of the new 
creed, conformed to the rules of the sect, and divided 
all he possessed among the poor. Many of his former 
disciples followed him, and embraced the new doctrines. 

He daily, at the hours of morning and afternoon prayer, 
expounded the Holy Koran in presence of assembled 
multitudes with such persuasive eloquence, that his 
hearers, catching his enthusiasm, inevitably became 
converts; and hundreds, abandoning their wives and 
families, their goods and possessions, and all that tied 
them to the world, renounced their sins and all evil 
courses, and ranged themselves among the disciples of 
the Mehdevis. All that they possessed they enjoyed 
in common ; or, if any, such as agriculturists or mer¬ 
chants, continued in their occupations, they made a 
vow to devote a tenth of their income to charity and 
the' service of God. In every thing they trusted to 
God. They used no cooking vessels, but when they re¬ 
ceived a handful of flour mixed it up, just as it was, 
with salt and water, and used it while it lasted. In 
some instances, where they happened to get nothing, 
they were known to fast for two or three days with 
perfect resignation, without venting a complaint or 
manifesting any indication of suffering. But in spite 
°f their destitute condition, they always went armed, 
carrying a sword and shield or other arms, that they 
might repel their enemies. And, wherever they saw 
any person do what was contrary to their notions of 
11 o'ht> they, in the first instance, mildly warned him to 
iiesist ; but if lie persisted, they proceeded to compel 
nm by force and violence to alter his conduct. Such 
the magistrates as had adopted the Mehdevi opinions 
gave their sanction to these proceedings ; so that those 
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of them who disapproved of this outrageous condd 
were unable to afford a remedy. 

Sheikh Abdulla, seeing to what lengths the unregu¬ 
lated zeal of Sheikh Alai was hurrying him, admo¬ 
nished and chid him gently, and suggested to him the 
propriety of making a pilgrimage to Mekka. Sheikh 
Aldi, in deference to this advice of his spiritual guide, 
but without abating any thing of his usual proceedings, 
set out attended by a retinue of six or seven hundred 
followers.* In passing Khowdspur, which lies in the 
Jiidpur territory, Khowds Khan, the celebrated Afghan 
chief, who was then stationed on that frontier, came 
out with an honorary procession to meet him, listened 
to his teaching, and became a convert to his opinions. 
But that nobleman, displeased with the violence ot 
some of his acts and doctrines, and dreading the con¬ 
sequence of his principles on the troops, soon gave him 
up ; and Alai, disconcerted by this defection, and in¬ 
fluenced by various other circumstances, returned to 
Bidna, just about the time when Islam Shah mounted 
the throne in Agra. The Sheikh was summoned to 
Court among other religious men of the time. But 
there, in defiance of the usage and etiquette of Courts, 
and following the levelling principles of Ins sect, in¬ 
stead of the usual salutation to the sovereign, he pro¬ 
nounced only the ordinary and familiar greeting to an 
equal .t This departure from rule was eagerly seized by 
the King’s Ministers, who charged the obnoxious inno¬ 
vator at once with want of reverence to his Majesty, and 
with heresy: and Miilla Abdalla Sultanpdri, who at that 
time enjoyed the title of Maklulum-al-mulk, after having 
various conferences with him, went so far as to issue a 
fetwa or opinion, declaring him guilty of a capital 
offence. Ishun Shah ordered a trial to take place in 

* Ferishta eives him 370.; the Tabakat, 700 or 800; the Nisab- 
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presence, and before such as were considered to be 
the chief doctors and miillas of the age. In the course 
of the investigation that ensued, Sheikh Alai main¬ 
tained his cause with such superiority of talent over 
them all, and, when he proceeded to explain the mys¬ 
teries of the Koran, produced such an effect on Islam 
Shah himself, that he exclaimed, “ Nay, now, Sheikh, 
give up your peculiar and heterodox fancies, and you 
shall be made Mohtesib * of all my kingdom. Hitherto 
you have exei’cised judgment without permission from 
me; henceforward do so under iny authority.” But 
the Sheikh, true to his principles, refused to consent. 
Islam Shah, softening the severity of Mulla Abdalla’s 
decree, ordered him to be banished to Hindi'a. f 

Here, such was the extraordinary influence of the 
eloquence and persuasive powers of Alai, that he soon 
gained over Behar Khan Sirwani, the governor, and 
the greater part of his troops to his opinions ; so that 
his guards became his followers. Makhddm-al-mulk, 
on learning these tidings, filled with saintly rage, 
besought and prevailed upon the King to order him 
back to Delhi, where a council was convened to try him 
once more for the crimes laid to his charge. Before 
this council Makhdiim-al-mulk appeared as his accuser. 
“Ihis man,” said he, “pretends to be the promised 
Mehdi ; he would be king of all the earth. Your army 
ls attached to him : your subjects, in the social rela¬ 
tions of life, deserting their duties as parents, husbands, 
and children, cling to his novelties. The kingdom is 
ln danger of falling into the utmost confusion.” Still, 
however, Islam Shah would not yield to the severe con¬ 
clusions of his Ulema ; and directed that Alai should be 
sent into Behar to Sheikh Badeh Tyeb Danishmend, by 
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whose fetwa he professed that he would be guided; 
and himself set out for the Penjab. 

Sheikh Badeh, to whom Aldi was thus committed, 
had been much followed as a religious guide by Shir 
Shah, the king’s father, who held him in such reverence 
that he was accustomed, when the holy man was going 
out, to place the shoes before his feet. Sheikh Badeh, 
loilg and deeply versed in the theology of his age and 
religion, entirely coincided in opinion with Makhdum- 
al-mulk, and to that effect wrote his fetwa or decree, 
which was forthwith forwarded by express to Islam 
Shah, who commanded the personal attendance of the 
prisoner. At this period Sheikh Alai was seized with 
a pestilential disease then raging. This malady was 
farther irritated by the fatigue of his long journey to 
the Penjab ; so that, when he reached the presence of 
the King, he was unable to speak. Islam Shah, still 
desirous to save him, standing by his side, gently ad¬ 
dressed him: “ Only whisper in my ear,” said the 
prince, “ the promised Melidi is not come, and be free. 
Sheikh Aldi, absorbed in a meditative trance, did not 
heed his words, and Islam, driven to extremity by his 
unrelenting divines, commanded him to be scoui ged. 
At the third stroke of the lash, says the historian, 
he resigned his soul to his Creator. Islam Shah 
directed that his body should be interred in the tomb 
of his forefathers.* 



* The account of this transaction 
is taken from the Tabak. Akberi, 
f, 182. ; Tar. Nizami, ff. 221 — 
228.; Ferishta, voh ii. pp. 138— 
141. See also the Tarikb-e Bedauni, 

If 1 (51_ 1 63. The author Abdal 

Kader, then very young, was carried 
by his father to see Alai when he 


passed Besawer, on his route to 
Mekka. See also the Nisabnama-e 
Afghanan, ff. Ill—114. Some 
authors place Alai’s death in a. u. 
955.; Bedauni, with more proba¬ 
bility, in a. u. 957.; Tar. Bed. 
f. Ki7. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^ULTAN FIRUZ SHAH SUR* OFTEN CALLED THE SHAH-ZADA 
firiJz KHAN, 

ACCESSION AND MURDER OF FIRUZ SHAH. — ACCOUNT OF IHS UNCLE 
AND MURDERER, MOB A RE Z KHAN. 

On the death of Islam, or Selim, Shah, the AfrMn chap. hi. 
chiefs who were with him at Gualidr acknowledged his 
son Firuz Khan, then only twelve years of age, as their A ' !)6a 
sovereign, and placed him on the throne. Coin was of Firfi* 
struck, and the prayer for the reigning prince offered, 
in his name. But his reign was short. Mobarez Khan 
his maternal uncle (the son of Nizdm Khan Sur, Shir 
Shah’s younger brother), hardened by a guilty ambi¬ 
tion, on the third day after the death of his cousin 
Isldrn Shah, entered the private apartments of the 
palace, with the intention of putting to death the young 
King. Firdz’s mother, Bibi Bdi*, was the sister of 
Jobarez Khan. On hearing that her brother was 
forcing his way into the harem attended by armed 
lllen , alarmed at the danger which threatened her son, 
s he rushed out, and seizing the hem of his robe, with 
prayers and tears besought him to spare his sister’s 
b°y; offering to convey the youth to some far distant 
fand where he would live as a private person, and 
never aspire to be king: or, if that was not allowed her, 
she prayed her brother at least to spare her son’s life, 
though doomed to imprisonment, however severe. But lIls mmkT. 
fu obarez, throwing her off, seized the young King, and 
barbarously murdered him in his mother’s arms. 

1 his lady is by different writers Bibi Mahi, the last probably by inis- 
Ca bibi Banu. Bibi Baij and take. 
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This sad event was an unhappy consequence of the 
affectionate temper of the Queen. Islam Shah, her late 
husband, who had formed the most unfavourable opi¬ 
nion of Mobdrez Khan, and feared his attempts on the 
life of his son, had repeatedly resolved to put him to 
death, and was as often prevented only by her interven¬ 
tion and tears. After he had taken to his death-bed, 
the King again told Bibf Bdi that she must choose be¬ 
tween her brother and her son; that if she valued 
her son’s life, she must suffer her brother to be taken 
out of the way; that there was no other security for 
the prince. But Bibi Bdi, who thought Islam’s sus¬ 
picions unfounded, and that Mobdrez was too much of 
a voluptuary, and too much devoted to idle amuse¬ 
ment to be ambitious, finally prevailed upon her hus¬ 
band to spare the future murderer of their son. 

Abul-fazl remarks that Nizdm Khan Sur, the younger 
brother of Shir Shah, left one son and three daughters, 
and that this son, as well as the husbands of all the 
three daughters, attained the regal dignity. The son 
of Mobdrez Khan now became king by his crime; one 
of the daughters had married the late King Islam Shah ; 
another married Ahmed Khan Sur, the viceroy of the 
Penjdb; and the third, Ibrdhim Khan Sur, both of 
whom, in their turns, we shall see proclaimed Kings 
of Delhi* 

* The authorities to be consulted f. 91. ; Tar. Bedauni, f. 170.; Fe- 
for this short reign* are % the Tar. rishta, vol. ii. p. 141.; Khol. ul 
Niz. ff. 222, 22 3.; Albernama, Tow. f. 284.; Khafi Khan, f. 6l. 







CHAPTER IV. 


SULTAN MUHAMMED SHAII ADEL stlR, OFTEN CALLED ADELI. 

ACCESSION OF MOBAREZ KHAN, OR SULTAN MUHAMMED SIIAU. — niS 

CHARACTER, -DEATH OF SEKANDER KHAN FIRMULI AT THE DER- 

bAr.—REVOLT AND DEFEAT OF tAj KUjVS. -CHARACTER OF THE 

MINISTER HIMU. - SPREAD OF DISAFFECTION.—REVOLT OF IBRA¬ 

HIM KHAN IN BIANA. — HE TAKES DELHI AND AGRA, AND ASSUMES 
TIIE SOVEREIGNTY. — DISTRACTED STATE OF TnE EMPIRE. — RE¬ 
VOLT OF AHMED KHAN IN THE PENJAb— OPPOSED AT FARRA BY 
IBRAHIM KHAN, WHOM IIE DEFEATS. — OCCUPIES AGRA AND DEL¬ 
HI. — DECLARED EMPEROR BY THE AFGHAN NOBLES. — IIUMAYUN 

ENTERS THE PBNjAB.-IHS GENERAL BIRAM KHAN DEFEATS THE 

AFGHANS ON THE SATLEJ.-HUmAyUN DEFEATS AND EXPELS 

AIIMED KHAN.—IBrAh/m AGAIN TAKES THE FIELD._ADVANCE 

OF MUHAMMED SIIAIl’s FORCES UNDER niMU — WHO DEFEATS 
IBrAh£m, AND BESIEGES niM IN BlANA. — REVOLT OF MUHAMMED 
KnAN IN BENGAL. — RETREAT OF HIMU FROM BlAnA TOWARDS 
BEHAR. — FLIGHT, AND FATE OF IBRAniM KIIAN. — HfMU JOINS 
MUHAMMED SHAH NEAR KALPI.—DEFEATS AND DESTROYS THE 
army of BENGAL. — HUmAyUN AT DELHI. — HIS DEATH.—• h/mU 
8ENT AGAINST AKBER. — HE OCCUPIES AGRA AND DELHI. — IS 

DEFEATED, AND KILLED AT pAnIPAT.-SUBVERSION OF TIIE 

AFGHAN DYNASTY. — DEFEAT, AND DEATH OF MUHAMMED SHAII 
1N Be UAR. — ms CHARACTER. — HIS SON SII1R SHAn. — REMARKS 

0I * Afghan dynasty in india.—competitors for the so¬ 
vereignty at the time of uumAyun’s restoration. 

After this detestable murder, Mobarez Khan mounted UIA1 ‘ IV ‘ 
tHe throne, with the consent of the nobles and vazxrs a.d. 1553, 
who were on the spot, under the title of Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah Adel, or the Just, an epithet which the o, ‘ 

7 \ 1 . Khan, or 

common people clianged into Aden; or, by a farther sviunMu- 
corruption, into Andli, or “ the Blind.” sh a"' '* 

Sultan Mulianuned possessed no qualities fitted to r .imi.ic 
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He was gross! 


1 553 . 


make him a good king or a good man. 
ignorant, and hated learning. He paid little attention 
to public affairs, spending the greater part of his time 
in the recesses of the harem, wholly given up to sensual 
indulgence and debauchery, varied only by the amuse¬ 
ments of music and dancing. In music he is said to 
have acquired uncommon proficiency; and we hardly 
discover another commendable trait in his character. 


Sl 


He was fond of low pleasures and of low companions, 
who flattered him and confirmed him in his vices. 

In his expenditure he was childishly profuse. Having 
heard tales of the magnificence and generosity of Sultan 
Muhammcd Toghlak, he became ambitious of rivalling 
him, and several times threw open the doors of his 
treasury, when he bestowed largesses lavishly on the 
common people, in the vain hope of gaining their af¬ 
fection. With a similar object he made a practice, in 
going through the streets of a town, to shoot golden¬ 
headed arrows; and the person into whose house they 
fell or who found them, on bringing them back, ivas 
presented with the sum of five hundred tangas* in 
money. But these practices he did not long persist in. 

On his accession he bestoived the office of vaslr and 
lieutenant of the palace, Avith the chief management of 
affairs, on Shemshir Khan, Avho had been a slave of 
Shir Shah, and Avas the younger brother of the cele¬ 
brated Khowfis Khan; Doulat Ivhan Nouhani, a new 
convert and his protege, was raised to rank, and got 
charge of the Nouhanis; and Himu Bakal, a Hindu, was 
raised to offices of high trust, and soon became the 
Minister Avho exercised the most commanding authority. 

Such appointments Avere not likely to conciliate the 
haughty Afghan chiefs Avho Avere near the throne, and 
thought themselves not much below it. Discontent 
spread on every side. Sultan Muhammed was hated, 


* About 50/. 
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wliat for a king was more dangerous, he was de¬ 
mised. The government had lost the vigorous hand 
that directed it during the two late reigns. The general 
discontent was attended by its natural concomitant, a 
spirit of insubordination; and a disposition to revolt 
began to show itself from the very first month of his 
i cign^ and spread extensively, more especially among 
the King’s own nearest connections of the Sur family ; 
insomuch that, ere long, the kingdom was in reality 
broken down into a variety of different states. That 
discord which had always been the bane of the Afghans 
in India reappeared in full operation.* 

-^n incident which occurred in the palace soon aftci' 
the accession of the Sultan to the throne marked the 
crisis of this spirit. Sultan Muhammed, who did not 
often appear in public, having one day held a public 
derbar in the fort of Cfualiar, proceeded, in presence of 
his most distinguished nobles, to make a distribution 
of various jagirs. Among the rest, the government of 
Kamiuj, Avhich was held by Shah Muhammed Firmuli, 
a nobleman of an eminent Afghan family, was taken 
from him, and conferred on Sirmast Khan Sirpani, 
also an Afghdn, but of inferior note.f Sekander Khan, 
irraulis son, a youth of handsome mein, but of a 
Gtt y anc * impatient temper, who, as well as his father, 
A\as present when this arrangement was announced, 
eX ^ aime d, “ What, are things come to such a pass, that 
^ s hite^ is to be given to a set of Sirpani dog- 
erciants?” at the same time audibly hinting some- 
in £ a k° u .t the field of battle. His father, ivlio was 
, UVe > °bid him for indulging in such language, and 
T *°. re8 train his impetuosity, but in vain. 

f i iamn S 011 bis father, he asked him if he had forgotten 
a Slur Shah, intending to put him to death, had 

iJ Hr ;, Niz - ~23.; Tab. Akb. f KhAfi Khan says, one who bad 
f ( Ur ’ * Akber- made a trade of selling dogs., which 

J does not seem probable. 
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him in aii iron cage, from which he had been 
released only at the intercession of Selim Shah ? Did 
he not see that it was now once more the plan of the 
Sur family to bring ruin on them and their race ? Was 
he blind, or was he so dastardly as tamely to submit 
to such contemptuous treatment ? This violent conduct 
occasioned considerable confusion in the Derbar. Sir- 
mast Khan, a tall and powerful man, approached 
Sekander in a conciliating manner, saying, “ My son, 
why all these hard words?” at the same time laying 
his hand soothingly on the young man’s shoulder, but 
intending to secure him and make him prisoner. 
Sekander, aware of his object, drew his dagger, and 
plunged it into the breast of Sirmast, who fell lifeless 
on the ground. The uproar and confusion upon this 
became extreme. Sekander, infuriated with passion, 
drew his sword and attacked those nobles near him 
who attempted to secure his person, killing some, and 
wounding others. The King, availing himself of the 
disorder that prevailed, made his escape into the 
harem, when the door3 were barred behind him. He 
was followed by Sekander, who made an attempt to 
force his way in, but it was too late. Several Amirs, 
drawing their swords, prevented Sekander’s escape, 
while he continued for some time to slash around him 
like a mad man. At last Ibrahim Khan Sur, who had 
married Adeli’s sister, wounded him with his sword, 
and other Amirs rushing on, overpowered him and put 
him to death. Doulat Khan Nouhdni, at the same time, 
with one blow of his sabre, slew Shah Muhaimned 
Firmuli, the unhappy and innocent father. The whole 
affair lasted upwards of half an hour.* 

It is said that Taj Khan Kerani, the brother of that 
Suleimdn Khan Kerani who afterwards ruled Bengal 
under the name of Ali Shahf, as he was coming out of 

t Rather perhaps of Hazrat Ali, 
for lie seems to have declined the 
name of king. 


* Tab. Akb. f. 185.; Tar. Niz. 
ff. 171, 172.; Nisdbn&tna, f. Ho. 
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ort of Gualiar that morning after having attended 
p. levee, happened to meet Shah Muhammed Khan 
irmuli, who was then on his way to the Derbar, and 
as they entered into conversation, told him, that affairs 
wcic going on so ill, and were managed by such con- 
emptible agents, that he was resolved to return no more 
to the Court, but to set out and see what could be done 
elsewhere; and he invited Firmuli to go along with him 
and join him in the adventure. This Shah Muhammed 
declined, and went on to the fatal meeting—while Taj 
Khan, hearing in the course of the day what had oc¬ 
curred, made his escape from Gudliar the same evening 
and took the road of Bengal with his followers. As 
soon as it was known that he had left the city, Adeli 
sent a strong force to pursue him, and himself followed 
soon after, and overtook the Khan at Chibra-Mow* 
where he defeated him; but Taj Khan, effecting his 
escape, retreated to Chundr. As he marched through 
the country, he seized such of Adeli’s collectors of the 
revenue as fell in his way, and took possession of all the 
public money and other property on which he could lay 
‘is hands, with an hundred elephants. He was soon 

Pr ! dS brothers Im ad, Suleimdn and Khwdja 

as, w o told perganas on the banks of the Ganges, 
aiK in vhowaspur- fan da; and no longer concealed his 
views, but appeared in open rebellion.f 

eanwhile Adeli, who had moved from Gualiar to 
untlr > advanced to chastise the Keranis. The two 
fac^^ S 'I 01 011 tbe °PP 0S ite banks of the Ganges, and 
a t^ eacb otber f° r some time, but without engaging. 
as t umu, who was now high in the King’s conli- 
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Agra, and thirty from Kanauj, which 
is probably correct. It is a de¬ 
pendency of Kan&uj, and was the 
birthplace of the author of the 
Inshfi-e Mcdhanim, Tar. Bed. fR 
171, 172. 
t As above. 
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/dence, made a proposal, that if lie were allowed to 
a few elephants®, he would undertake to cross the river, 
to attack the enemy, and to destroy them. The King 
acceded to his request; and Himu having led his troops 
over the river, engaged the Iveranis in a battle, Avhich, 
though desperately contested, ended in a complete vic¬ 
tory. Taj Khan was fortunate enough to escape into 
Bengal, where, at no very distant period, he gained pos¬ 
session of the throne. 

Himu, the Minister of Adeli, who was thus successful, 
was a Hindu, and in spite of the prejudiced and partial 
representations of the historians of the house of Taimur, 
must have been a man of extraordinary capacity. He 
is represented, indeed, by Abulfazl as having owed his 
rise to the vices of Adeli, and as being one of those low 
time-servers and flatterers, whose elevation is gained by 
indulging that love of gossip, slander, and scandal, in 
which the great too often delight; and his elevation is 
given as a proof, what mean creatures can rise to the' 
highest dignity, by studying the humours of those above 
them. He was, we are told, totally devoid of the ordi¬ 
nary qualities that lead to fortune. He had to struggle 
against the disadvantages of low birth, a mean person, 
and want of address ; being originally a shopkeeper f in 
Kewdri, a town of Mewat; and, by extraction, of the 
caste of Dhiisir, the meanest class of Hindu shop¬ 
keepers. By his low wit and pleasantry, says the un¬ 
friendly historian, he rose from obscurely selling his 
worthless wares in a narrow lane among his wretched 
companions, to be employed as a purveyor J by Selim 
Shah; and having attracted his notice by his activity 
and his knowledge of business, he was taken into the 
royal service, gradually came to enjoy a share of the 

■* Ek lialqeh fil ia,keh chain! zinjir hi: was made Modi-e-Sirk;ir an 
bashed ; Tar. Bed. office, probably, nearly corresp’ond- 

| Baqal. ing to that of purveyor, f. 284. 

| The Kholaset ul Tow&nkh says 
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confidence, and was employed in many important 
msactions, in both the political and revenue depart¬ 
ments. In the offices which he filled when so promoted, 
he is accused of bringing numbers to misery, while he 
pretended to be acting only from zeal for his master's 
service, though in truth he was busy all the while en¬ 
riching himself from the property of the oppressed, and 
by his misdeeds was whetting the axe against his master 
and himself. Ilis pains and assiduity as a spy and an 
informer, a set of men too dangerously encouraged by 
those in power, is said to have gained him tlie favour of 
the late king, Selim Shah, by whom, among other offices 
of trust, he Avas raised to that of Superintendent of 
Lazars , which includes an extensive exercise of police 
duties. 

When Sultan Muhammed Shah Adeli usurped the 
throne, being altogether ignorant of business, Hmrti, 
a\ ho, ii om his office, had frequent access to him, by his 
address and insinuation, and by relieving him from the 
drudgery of business, contrived to become so useful 
and to gain so complete an ascendency over the king's 
mind, that he was soon elevated to the highest rank, 
became Prime Minister, and the whole duties of govern¬ 
ment gradually devolved upon him, Adeli, in reality, 
retaining only the name of king. Himu placed and 
displaced officers, gave and resumed jiigirs at pleasure, 
with absolute power. He got possession of the royal 
elephants, as well as of the treasures which had been 
accumulated by the last two kings, and he freely ex¬ 
pended what they had collected. In this way, it is 
affirmed, he gained for himself a number of low and 
soi did adherents, who looked up to and worshipped him 
as their only hope and reliance. He bore for some time 
tlm title of Basant Pai, and afterwards assumed that of 
Raja, vainly decking himself with the lofty title of Paia 
Vikramaji't. * 4 


Sheikhji-Baz&r, Tar. Bed. 
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In all this, there is certainly much prejudice and_ 

1554 representation; for even Abulfazl is forced to give un¬ 
willing testimony, that in the Cabinet he directed affairs 
of state and the business of the country with singular 
success; and that though his frame was so feeble that 
he could not ride on horseback, and even in the field 
was forced to be carried about in a litter or on an 
elephant, yet such was his spirit that he maintained 


stout contests with the enemies of his King, and, by his 
determined courage, was victorious in many battles, and 
achieved exploits worthy of the highest reputation. 
The truth is, that he was a man who had raised himself 
from a low rank by great and commanding talents; who 
was eminent both as a statesman and a general; and who 
sustained the throne of a worthless prince in difficult 
times, hated and envied by the nobles as a man of no¬ 
thing, and detested by the Musulmans of all parties as an 
infidel and a Pagan, who stood in their way on the road 
to power. To add to these misfortunes, he has been 
harshly treated by the writers of the opposite party, the 
only historians of the times, for what, in his situation, 
was a merit,—his having long been the prop of the 
Afghan dynasty, and the most formidable enemy of the 
line of Taimur. In person, as we have said, lie is re¬ 
presented as having been of mean deportment, hard- 
favoured, and of low stature. He never wore a sword, and 
was unable to ride on horseback. Yet, with all his dis¬ 
advantages, such were his good fortune and valour that 
lie gained two and twenty battles for the King, whose 
cause he espoused against the various Afghan pre¬ 
tenders to the throne, and secured a complete ascend¬ 
ency over them all, establishing, with every class of 
men, the highest reputation for courage and conduct in 
the field and ability in the Cabinet.’* 


* Compare Akbernama, f. 92.; f. 184.; Tar. Bedauni f. 17J 

Tar. Niz. ff. 223, 4.; Tab. Akb. Kholaset ul Tow. f. 284. This last 
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rhaps the choice of a Hindu Minister, however 
odious to the Afghdns, was a measure of sound policy 
in a dissipated and depraved prince like Adeli. From 
the aspect of the times, it is clear that such a monarch 
could not have raised any great Afghdn noble to the 
power enjoyed by Hlmii, without exposing himself to 
the risk of being dethroned by his own servant. Nothing 
of the kind was to be apprehended from a humble and 
almost despised Pagan, whose consequence depended 
altogether "on that of his patron.* 

The timely vigour of Himu succeeded in quelling the 
rebellion of Taj Khan Kerdni; “ but,” says the historian, 
“ rebellion had roused herself from her deep slumber, 
and the line of firm and well-compacted policy of Shir 
Shah, and of the steady and stern command of Selim 
Shah was snapped, so that every where things tell into 
disorder.” Adeli was at once hated and despised. The 
governors of provinces were powerful, and possessed 
armies entirely under their controul. The suspicious 
temper of Adeli hastened the crisis. Having conceived 
doubts of the fidelity of Ibrdhim Khan Sur his cousin, 
the son of Ghdzi Khan Sur, an uncle of Shir Shah, he 
had resolved to arrest him. Ibrahim’s wife, a sister of 
the King’s, having got intimation of this intention, com¬ 
municated it to .her husband, who, in consequence, fled 
in disguise from Ohumir to his father Ghdzi Khan, the 
governor of Bidna and ITinddun. Adeli despatched Isa 
Khan Nidzi in pursuit to chastise him. They met near 
Kalpi; an action took place, in which Ibrahim had the 
advantage, and defeated Isa Khan. He now openly 
threw off his allegiance; and collecting an army in his 
father’s government was soon able to march towards 
Delhi, of which he took possession, ascended the throne, 



CHAT. IT. 
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does him justice. See also Ferislita, 
vol. ii. who, as usual, follows Ni- 
* Tar. Niz. f. 224, 


zam-ed-din Ahmed, and could hardly 
have a better guide in general. 
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and assumed the title and all the ensigns of royalty 
Pursuing his success, he next marched towards Agra, 
which also he reduced, as well as many of the adjoining 
districts.* 

On receiving the news of this alarming revolt in the 
very centre of his dominions, which threatened to de¬ 
prive him of his most important provinces and of the 
kingdom itself, Adeli, instead of following the Ker&nis 
to complete their ruin, hastily began his march from 
Chun&r towards Agra. When he reached the Jamna, 
he was met by an envoy from Ibrahim, craving forgive¬ 
ness, and offering to submit once more to the King, pro¬ 
vided his Majesty would send to his camp Rai Hasan 
Khan Jilwani, Beh&r Khan Sirwdni, who now held the 
title of Azim Humayun, and some other chiefs of dis¬ 
tinction, at once to receive his submission, and guaran¬ 
tee his safety. Adeli gladly agreed to this request, in 
which he saw an end of the contest. But the deputed 
nobles, whether they were from the first in concert with 
Ibrahim, or whether they were gained over only after 
reaching his camp and conferring with him, in the end 
joined the rebel, who stood much higher than the King 
in the general estimation. Adeli, thus betrayed, finding 
himself unable to meet his antagonist in the field, re¬ 
treated, first to Panna, and then to Chun&r, abandoning, 
for the present, Agra and the neighbouring provinces of 
Hindustan to his rival, who assumed the style of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sur. The events that rapidly followed com¬ 
pelled Adeli to confine his attention for some time to 
the task of retaining Behur and the provinces to the east 
of the Ganges, where he appears to have firmly esta¬ 
blished his authority.f 

But the misfortunes of Adeli were not confined to 
the successful rebellion of Ibr&him. Disaffection and 
revolt had spread into all the more distant provinces. 

* Tab. Akb. f. 185.; Tar. Bed. t Tab. Akb. ff. 172, 173 .; Ak- 
ff. 172, 173. bernama, f. 92 . 
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ee other vicei’oys, the governor of the Penjdb, the 
governor of Malwa, and the governor of Bengal, all at 
the same time aspired to independent power; so that, 
at this crisis, the dominions of Shir Shah, by the feuds 
among his family, were divided among five Afghan 
kings ; Adeli possessed Behdr, Juanpur and great part 
of the country east of the Ganges; Sultan Ibrdhim Siir 
held Delhi, Agra, the Dodb and the provinces west of 
the Jamna, as low down as Kalpi; Ahmed Khan Siir, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Sekander Shah, enjoyed 
the Penjdb; Shujaa, generally called Sazawal Khan, 
the kingdom of Malwa, and Sultan Muhammed Shah 
Siir, the kingdom of Bengal; for which he had probably 
even already a competitor in Taj Khan Kerdni. 


The first of these princes who now marched to in¬ 
vade the dominions of his neighbours, was Ahmed 
Khan Sur *, also a cousin of Shir Shah, and who, like 
Ibrahim, had married a sister of Adeli. He had for 
some time enjoyed the government of the Penjdb, and 
now, in the utterly disorganised state of the Afghdn 
monarchy, resolved, like other members of the Siir 
family, to set up for himself, and not content with the 
possession of his own province, aspired to the throne of 
Delhi. Having conciliated the different nobles who 
possessed influence in the Penjdb, and especially Tdtdr 
Khan Kasi, Haibat Khan and Nasib Khan Taghuchi, 
who had been Selim Shah’s chief officers in that pro¬ 
vince, all of whom regarded Adeli with contempt and 
disgust, he assumed the title of Sekander Shah f, and 
at the head of ten or twelve thousand well-appointed 
horse and a large attendance of less regular followers, 
inarched towards Delhi and Agra. His cousin, Sultan 
Ibrdhim Sur, who was now in possession of all the pro- 


* According to the Kholaset ul sabrmma, f. 117, more correctly 

Towarikh, f. 28 6, he was brother’s make him his uncle’s son, 

son to Shir Shah, and Ferishta calls t Sultan Sekander, Khol, ul To- 
him his nephew. But the Tar. Niz. wankh. 
f. 225,; the Tar. Bed., and the Ni- 
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vinces around these capitals, marched out to opp 
him with much parade and splendour, at the head of 
an army of seventy or eighty thousand horse excellently 
equipped, in which there was a remarkable number of 
officers of high rank.* He is said to have bestowed on 
not fewer than two hundred the privilege of having 
rich kanats or screens round their tents, even in the 
royal camp, the Alem and tugh standards, and the right 
of having the nakdra or kettle-drum. 

The armies met at Farra, about ten kos from Agra. 
Sekandcr Shah, struck with the great superiority in 
numbers, as well as with the composition of the army 
of his rival, became desirous of entering into a negoci- 
ation, and sent to propose a compromise, expressing his 
willingness to retire from Ibrdhim’s dominions; that 
that prince should have absolute possession of Delhi 
and Agra, with their dependant provinces, and whatever 
he could conquer to the eastward of them ; and on the 

other hand, that Sekandcr Shah should be acknowledged 
as sovereign of the Penjab, Multan and the neighbour¬ 
ing territory; and that the whole of the Afghans should 
unite, and make a common cause in repelling Iium&yun 
and his Tartars, should they pass the Indus. The two 
armies, composed of fellow-countrymen and relations, 
were delighted at the prospect of this accommodation. 
But difficulties were started, and Sultan Ibrahim, trusting 
to the superiority of his numbers, broke off the negoci- 
ation, and left the quarrel to be decided by the fate of 
a battle. This was not long delayed. The vigorous 
charge of Sekander’s left wing, which routed the right 
of the enemy and pursued them as far as Agra, decided 
the day. Ibrahim, seeing that the defeat of his army 
was complete, effected his escape to Sambhal. Sekan- 


# Khafi Khan says that there Husein Khan Jilwani, &c.; Tar. 
were fifty or sixty Amirs in his Niz. f. 225.; Tab. Aid), ff. 1 85, 
nrmy. Among these were chiefs of 18(i.; Akbemama, f. })■', ; Tar. Bed, 
high distinction, especially Hiji ff. 174,175. 

Khan Sultan, the ruler of Alwar, 
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Shall, following tip his victory, made himself 
master of Agra and of Delhi, and was soon in possession 
of the whole extent of country from the Indus to the 
Ganges. 

Successful thus far, Sekander was desirous of esta¬ 
blishing his right to the throne by the appearance at 
least of a free election by his countrymen. For this 
purpose, soon after his arrival in Agra, he prepared a 
magnificent banquet, to which lie invited all the chiefs 
of the Afghan race. When assembled, he told them 
that he regarded himself as but one of their number, 
and claimed no kind of superiority over the other 
leaders of his countrymen. He remarked to them that 
among the Afghans, Sultan Behliil had raised his ti’ibe 
of Lodi to honour and reputation ; that Shir Shah had, 
in like manner, rendered the tribe of Stir illustrious; 
that these distinguished princes, by living in harmony 
with the tribesmen of their nation and cultivating their 
affection, had done great things ; while their successors, 
Sultan IbnUnm Lodi, and Muhammed Shah A deli, by 
following a different course, had involved their kingdoms 
in ruin and misery; that, at present, civil discord and 
civil war prevailed on every side among the Afghans, 
circumstances the more to be deplored, as their im¬ 
placable enemy Humayun, who had now conquered 
Kabul and had no longer any brothers who could thwart 
his designs, was ready to pour down upon them with 
the whole force of his dominions, and to reap the fruit 
of their infatuation ; that the only hope of the Afghans 
lay in union ; that if they consented to lay aside private 
feuds and act in concert, like a band of brothers, they 
could still repel the son of Baber; that their interest 
was the same; that they had one common cause ; that he 
had called them together to consult in common for the 
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common good; that at such a crisis, all personal claims I 
superiority must cease; that he appeared among them 
only as a private individual, and invited them to choose, 
as their leader, the man who, from his talents, was best 
fitted to give unity to their great national efforts, and to 
lead them to victory; and that to such a person, whoevci 
he might be, selected by their free choice, lie was ready 
at once to swear allegiance, and to humble himself as 
his most faithful subject. The assembly, with one 
voice, called out that Sekander Shah, the worthy cousin 
of Shir Shah, was the wished-for person, and that he 
alone should be their leader and sovereign. They then 
proceeded to take a solemn oath to be faithful to him, 
and to live in peace and unanimity among themselves; 
and having seated him on the throne of Agra, they pre¬ 
sented to him the usual congratulations and offerings, 
as their King. But the distribution of honours and 
jiigirs that followed, soon put to flight all their wise 
and virtuous resolutions, and once more introduced dis¬ 
cord and heart-burnings into the camp of the Afghans. 

When Sekander, having settled afiairs at the capital 
and subdued the provinces around it, was preparing to 
pursue still farther the advantages he had gained over 
Sultan Ibnilmn, and had even a fair prospect of attack- 
j n g Adeli, and gaining possession of the rich kingdoms 
ofBehdr and Bengal, to which he was about to direct his 
march, the unwelcome news arrived that Ilmndyun, 
secure 5 in the throne of Kdbul, was on his march to 
recover the Penjab itself, which he had entered, and 
occupied a large portion of the country. It is probable 
that Sekander, when he set out for Agra, had removed 
the most efficient part of the military force of the 
Penjab. To protect a country that was the seat of his 
power, and to check the progress of an invader whose 
success would be alike fatal to all the Afghan candi¬ 
dates for power, Sekander, without loss of time, de¬ 
spatched Tatdr Khan and Ilaibat Khan with forty 
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^tjjbusand horse. It is only necessary in this place to 
observe that these generals were defeated on the Satlej 
at Mdchiwara by Biram Khan with great loss, and re¬ 
treated towards Delhi. Sckander, collecting his whole 
force, was soon able to oppose the invaders with an 
army of seventy thousand men, and checked Birain’s 
advance, near Sirhend. Here, however, Biram having- 
been reinforced by the arrival of Humdyun in person, 
a great battle was fought which proved unfavourable 
to Sekander. That prince was forced to take refuge 
among the Sewalik mountains, where he maintained a 
position for some time, and even overran a great por¬ 
tion of the Penidb in the beginning of Akber’s reign. 
But, being again hard pressed, he was compelled to 
abandon that country, and found his way to Bengal, 
where he succeeded in seizing the reins of government, 
but soon after died. 

No sooner did Sultan Ibrdhhn Stir ascertain that 
Sekander had detached the strength of his army towards 
the Penjdb, than, leaving his retreat in Samblml, he 
crossed the Ganges, and directed his march towards 
Kalpi, resolved to recruit his army, and to attempt to 
regain the kingdom. It so happened that, at the very 
same time, Muhammed Shah Adcli, influenced by the 
same motives, and burning to recover the territory that 
he had lost, had detached Hfrmi, now his Prime Minister, 
from Chunar with a formidable army, five hundred 
elephants and a powerful train of artillery, to occupy 
Agra and Delhi. Hhnii, on arriving near Kalpi, en¬ 
countered Sultan Ibrahim, who was already once more 
at the head of a considerable force of Afghans, Nou- 
hanis and Zemind&rs of Biana, and made an attempt 
to surprise Hirati by night at Khanwa, about ten kos 
from P>kina. After a severe contest, Ibrahim, being 
defeated, was compelled to take shelter in that fortress, 
in which he w r as immediately shut up, and besieged by 
llhmi. His father Ghazi Khan contrived, however, to 
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supply the place with provisions which lie sent from J 

HindAun by the neighbouring hills.* 

While Himu was thus employed, Muhammed Khan 

Sur f,_also a near relation of Shir Shah, who had been 

governor of Bengal, but who during the confusion that 
followed the accession of Adeli, had declared himself 
king of that country by the title of Sultan Jilal-ed-din— 
encouraged by the insubordination and disorder that 
everywhere prevailed, advanced into Behar, in order to 
expel Adeli and to add that province to bis kingdom, 
having aims at the same time upon Juan pur, and his 
ambition extending even to Delhi itself. This invasion 
made Adeli hastily recall Himu from the siege of Biana, 
after he had battered it for three months. His army 
had wasted the country on every side, and added all 
the disorders of rapine and pillage to the horrors of a 
frightful famine, which at that time raged, and carried 
off thousands of the population on every side, l’hc 
starving inhabitants saw, with feelings of envy and 
anger, the five hundred elephants of Himu regularly, 
fed with fine rice and sugarcane; and a public table 
kept, to which all the Afghan Amirs and officers of 
note were invited, and entertained with wasteful pro¬ 
fusion. Himu, abandoning the siege with reluctance, 
retired by the village of MundhakerJ, followed by 
Ibrahim, who hung upon his rear, and attacked him 
near that place. But Ilimii again proved victorious, 
and the Sultan fled to Alwar to ask succour of Haji 
Khan. Himu detached his nephew with a strong force, 
who pursued the flying prince for two or three stages, 
and then returned. Il&ji Khan, who was little pleased 
with Sultan Ibrahim’s visit, afforded him no assistance. 
Driven to extremity, therefore, he resolved to abandon 


* Tar. Niz. f. 226 . ; Tar. Bed. Gour liis capital; and sometimes 
ft’. 175, 176 . ; Ferishta, vol. ii. Muhammed Khan Bengali, 
p, 153 . + Mundhakcr is about six kos 

1 t He is also called Gouria from from Agra. 
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quarter : and bidding a last -adieu to liis father, 
brothers, and family whom he left in Hind&un, he took 
the road to the country of Panna, attended by a few 
faithful followers. 

. ^ ie future history of Sultan Ibrahim Sur may be 
given in few words. The historian Abdal Iuider re¬ 
grets that a man possessed of so many valuable quali¬ 
ties should have been unsuccessful in war. Handsome 
in person, polite, accomplished, generous and brave, he 
suffered sixteen or seventeen defeats in the course of 
two or three years. His father Ghazi Khan was taken 
->.y capitulation in Hi an a by one of the Emperor’s ge¬ 
nerals not. long after Ibrahim’s departure, and the 
whole, family young and old put to death, so that 
brain m himself was the only remnant of the race, 
whose pomp and power, says the historian, is now but 
a tale.* 

After leaving his father, Sultan Ibrdhim, who was 
Very popular, having collected a considerable force, 
marched towards Bhattaf, a Hindu principality in 
the.east of Malwa, and attacked Raja Ramcliandcr the 
native chief, by whom, however, he was defeated, and 
taken prisoner. The Raja treated his prisoner with 
distinguished courtesy. He visited him in person and 
presented him with honorary presents, alloived him to 
retain all his tents and the ensigns of royalty, seated 
him on his throne, and attended by his native Hindus, 
waited upon him as his subject. Here Ibrahim re¬ 
mained till after the death of Shujaa or Sazdwal Khan, 
., , * ^ the bans of the Miana 

tribe, who had a quarrel with his son and successor Bdz 
Behdder, invited Ibrahim to Rdisen where they had 



* Tar. Bed. f. 175. 
t Bhatta. This word is variously 
"written in the manuscripts. Dow 
roads it Bhetali; Briggs, Punna; 
the MSS. of Khali Khan have 
ialita or TJiatta. The real read¬ 


ing seems to be Bhatta, which is 
a district of Ghara or Garrah in 
Malwa. See Hamilton's Hindostan, 
vol. i. p. 3l(j.; and Gazetteer, sub 
vocc. Garrah. 
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established themselves, offering to raise 'him to 
throne of Malwa in opposition to their enemy. He 
joined them, and Durgawati, the Kdni of Garrah, having 
been associated in the confederacy, their affairs were 
for some time prosperous. But Bdz Behdder having 
contrived to detach the Rdni from the league, Ibrahim, 
finding that all prospect of success was gone, fled to 
Orissa, where he remained several years, till that pro¬ 
vince was conquered by Suleimdn Kerani of Bengal; 
when he waited upon Suleiman, in consequence of a 
solemn agreement, and was treacherously put to death."' 

Meanwhile, Hfmii, after defeating Sultan Ibrahim at 
Mundhdkcr, continued his march down the Jamna with 
the utmost celerity, and joined Adeli. Muhammed Shah 
Siir, the King of Bengal, had spread his detachments 
over the province of Juanpiir, and he himself had ad¬ 
vanced to Chaperghdta f, fifteen kos from Kalpi. Here 
the hostile armies lay, divided only by the Jamna; and 
the Sovereign of Bengal, who had a large and highly 
equipped army of both horse and foot, with a numbei 
of elephants, was prepared to cross the river, and looked 
forward with confidence to a decisive victory. But the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of Hlmii changed the 
face of affairs. The moment he came, he sent his 
troops across, and fording the river with his elephants, 
fell on the army of Bengal by surprise. The resistance 
made was comparatively trifling. The enemy, in the 
obscurity of the night, could distinguish nothing, and 
forsook their camp. The slaughter was great among 
the fugitives. Many Amirs of rank perished. Mu¬ 
hammed himself was never heard of more. The whole 
cam]), and the property that it contained, became the 
prey of the conquerors. % 

Having thus removed another of the competitors for 

» Tar. Niz. f. 226 . ; Tab. Akb. t Chaper-gliat, Akb. 92 . and 
f. ] 86.; Tar. Bed. f. 176. j Kbo* 145. 

hiset ul Towdrikh, f. 286 . f I ab. Akb. and others as above. 
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Krone, Adcli returned to Chun&r, in order to col- 
Kt a force with which to expel from Hindustan the 
Emperor Hum&yun, who, after iiis victory over Sekander 
Shah at Sirhend, had advanced as far as Delhi, which 
lie had occupied, while his troops which had been 
pushed forward had taken possession of Agra and the 
surrounding provinces. The death of Humdyun, which 
followed soon after, encreased the anxiety of Adeli to 
check the invaders; and in a short time Himii was 
despatched with an army of fifty thousand horse and 
five hundred elephants towards Agra, to take advantage 
of this occurrence, to recover what had been lost, and 
to expel the invaders from his kingdom. 


The events that followed will be related more in de¬ 
tail in the reign of Akber. Suffice it to say that, on 
the approach of Ilnnii’s army, Sekander Khan Uzbek 
and the other generals of the Emperor Akber, who had 
succeeded his father, sensible that they were unable to 
resist so powerful a force, retreated to Delhi. Himii, 
having occupied Agra, pursued the retreating enemy. 
Near Delhi he was encountered by the governor of that 
capital, the veteran Terdi Beg, who gave him battle, 
but was defeated and retreated towards the Penjab, 
leaving Himu in possession of both capitals. 

The victorious Himii now moved out of Delhi with 
all his force, and advanced to Panipat, on the plains of 
which the fate of India has been so often decided. 
The invaders were commanded by Biram Khan, and 
the youthful Akber. In a well contested battle, the 
fate of war was at length unfavourable to Himii, who was 
wounded in the eye by an arrow, taken prisoner and 
carried before Akber, and put to death by order of 
Biram Khan. 

This battle was decisive of the fate of the Afghan 
dynasty. After the death of Himii the fortune of 
Adeli rapidly declined. Before that event, Khizer 
Khan, the son of the late Muhammed Shah Siir, who 
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had been defeated and slain at Chapargh&ta, having 
succeeded his father in Gour and assumed the title of 
Sultan Behader, collected a large army, which he led 
against Adeli to revenge his father’s death, and overran 
apportion of the eastern provinces that Adeli still en¬ 
joyed. In spite of his character for effeminacy, that 
prince took the field in person, and met the invader, 
whom he bravely engaged in a well-contested battle, in 
which, however, he was unsuccessful and was slain, 
after a reign of nearly three years. 

This depraved effeminate prince, while he seems to 
have been devoid of every moral excellence, had a re¬ 
fined taste, and was distinguished for his skill in music 
and dancing. Mian Tansfn, the great master of these 
arts, acknowledged himself his scholar: and Baz Be- 
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liader, the King of Malwa, and one of the most gifted 
musicians of his age, ascribed his excellence to the 
instructions of Adeli. It is added, that he was sciu- 
pulously exact in all religious observances'; he never 
omitted the prescribed prayers, and was regular in fast¬ 
ing, and altogether abstained from intoxicating liquors. 
His body was never found. 

Ilis son Slur Shah is said to have assumed the en¬ 
signs of royalty in the fortress of Chun dr upon his 
death. His reign was probably short and limited in 
power, as he has been wholly passed over by most 
historians. 

With him ended the Sur dynasty, which rose by the 
genius of one remarkable man, was sustained by the 
talents of another, and fell by the ignorance and vices of 
their successors. It illuminated Hindustan for a short 
time by its radiance; but its light, says Abulfazl, was 
only that of the glowworm, which shines in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, during the absence of the real sun, 
but vanishes as soon as that luminary once more ascends 
the firmament in its glory. 

The Afghdn dynasty had ruled India about a hundred 
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^ six years, reckoning from the accession of Sultan 
ehlul Lodi, without making allowance for what may 
he called the interregnum of Baber and Huindyun; and 
only twenty-six years since the accession of Shir Shah, 
and the Siir family. 

Of the five kings, who at the same moment con¬ 
tended for independence in the Afghan empire of India, 
we have seen, that Adeli fell in battle; that Sultan 
Ibralum of Bidna, after repeated defeats, fled to Malwa, 
and finally perished in Orissa; and that Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah of Bengal, having been slain at Chaper- 
gliata, was succeeded by his son Sultan Behader. Sul¬ 
tan. Sekander of the Penjab, the fourth competitor, 
having been defeated by Humdyun and Biram Khan at 
Sirhend, took refuge in the Himalaya mountains, as has 
been mentioned, and after various transactions, which 
belong to the reign of Abber, fled to Bengal, where he 
contrived to seize the reins of government; but soon 
after died, and was succeeded by Taj Khan Kerani and 
Suleiman Iverdni. 
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Shujaa or Sazawal Khan, the fifth, who was the ruler 
of Malwa, does not seem to have invaded the territories 
of the Delhi kingdom. On his death, which happened 
about tins time, his son Behdder, stripping his brothers 
of their share of their father’s dominions, mounted the 
throne under the name of Sultan Baz Behader of 
Malwa, and held the sovereign power for many years. 

Such was the fate of the five kings who were con¬ 
tending in the heart of the Afghan empire, when Hu¬ 
mdyun returned into India, and whose discord paved 
the way for the conquest of the country. It is now 
necessary to retrace our steps, and to accompany IIu- 
mdyun from Kabul in his successful invasion of Hin¬ 
dustan.* 


* The chief authorities for this if. 1 74 —17(>. ; Ferishta, vol. ii 
chapter are the Tab. Akb. ff. 182— pp. 143—152.; iv. pp. 27.5, 270'. • 
185 . ; Tar. Niz. ff, 223—226.; Ak- Kholaset ul Towarfkh, ff. ’efi t— 
bernaraa, ff. 91,92. ; Tar. liedduui, 280.; Khafi Khan, ff. Ol—0.5. 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 

HUmAyUN’S RECONQUEST OF INDIA, AND DEATH. 

HUM AY UN RESOLVES TO ATTEMPT THE RECONQUEST OF INDIA- 

HIS SUSPICIONS OF BIRAM KHAN — WHO ENTERTAINS HIM MAG¬ 
NIFICENTLY AT KANDAHAR-AND ARRANGES TO ACCOMPANY IIIM 

ON IIIS INVASION. — HUMlYUN’S PREPARATIONS AT KABUL.— HE 
IS JOINED BY BIRAM KlIAN. — SETS OUT ON IIIS EXPEDITION, AND 

REACHES THE INDUS.-STATE OF INDIA.-IIUMAyUN CROSSES THE 

INDUS. — OCCUPIES RIIOTAS AND THE NORTHERN PENjAb, AND 
ENTERS IiiHtfR. — SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS.—OCCUPATION OF SIR- 

IIEND. CONTINUED DISTRACTIONS IN HINDUSTAN. BIltAM KIIAN 

CROSSES THE SATLEJ. — BATTLE OF mAcHiVArA. — ADVANCE OF 
SEKANDER SHAH. — IIUmAyUN SUPPORTS BIRAM.—BATTLE OF S1R- 

IIEND.-FLIGHT OF SEKANDER, AND DISPERSION OF IIIS FORCES. 

_SHAH ABUL MAALI.-DECISIVE EFFECTS OF THE VICTORY AT 

SIRIIEND.—IIUmAyUN RE-OCCUPIES DELHI.— DISTRIBUTES THE PRO¬ 
VINCES, YVHICII ARE RAPIDLY REDUCED. — SURRENDER OF BLVNA. 

_FREQUENT INSUBORDINATION OF HUMAYUn’S OFFICERS. —REVOLT 

OF MfRZA SULEImAn IN BADAKHSHIn.-MISCONDUCT OF ABUL 

MAALI IN THE PENjiB.-HE IS SUPERSEDED BY AKBER, WHO EXPELS 

SEKANDER SHAII. — ACCOUNT RECEIVED OF THE DEATH OF IIU- 
mAyUN.— HIS PLANS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE.— 
PARTICULARS OF IIIS DEATH, WHICH IS FOR A TIME CONCEALED. 

_ALARM EXCITED BY THIS EVENT. — DANGER OF THE CRISIS.— 

CHARACTER OF IIUMAYUN. 

No sooner was Humayun released from the danger of 
rebellion and civil war by the blindness and banish¬ 
ment of Kamran, his only surviving brother, than his 
mind reverted to his long-cherished wish for the re¬ 
covery of the throne of Delhi. But, before venturing 
on such an enterprise, it was necessary to secure him¬ 
self in his kingdom of Kdbul and its dependencies, that, 
while attempting the conquest of India, he might not 
see himself deprived of his older dominions in the 
West. 
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~>£rious doubts of the fidelity of Biram Khan, his ibs 
( fet powerful subject, had been infused into his mind. ^Tnf 
hi ram had lately done him an important service, by Khan, 
placing Ilaji Muhammcd in his hands. But he never¬ 
theless stood in an ambiguous position. For several 
years Biram had ruled Kandahar with nearly absolute 
power in correspondence with Ilumayun as his so¬ 
vereign, though, as it would appear, he also represented 
himself to the Shah of Persia as his servant. Ilumayun, 
after ceding Kandahar to the Persians, had surprised 
it by treacheryand, to pacify the Shah, pretended 
that he held it only for a time, and that Biram, the 
Shah’s natural-born subject, in reality held it for both 
sovereigns, till it could be restored to Persia. This 
double relation, though recognised by both monarchs, 
was but too well fitted to allure a bold and ambitious 


man to indulge in schemes of independence; and in¬ 
stances of treason were in that age so common, that 
the insinuations against Biram seemed not improbable, 
and were easily believed. To advance into India, 
leaving behind a man so powerful and so dangerous, 
if hostile, would have been imprudent, and Humayun 
determined to remove him from his government. 

Hum&yun’s chief confidence seems at this time to whoentcr- 
have been placed in Monaim Khan, an Amir of pru- 
dence and experience, who had for some time been centiyat’ 
atalik, or governor, to Akber. Eager to carry his plans Kandatiu ‘ 
against Biram into execution, though the winter was 
yet severe and the ground covered with snow, Hu- A . 961 . 
inayun set out from Kabul, attended by his Minister, 
and proceeded by Ghazni for Kandahar. Biram, who was 
not unaware of the Emperor’s suspicions, but who pre¬ 
ferred a dependence upon him to becoming the slave 
of the Persian King, adopted a decided line of conduct 
suited to his manly character. On Humayun’s ap¬ 
proach, he advanced with a pompous cavalcade nearly 
forty miles from Kandahdr to meet him, put himself at 
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once into his power, professed the most unlimited de¬ 
votion to his interests, and comported himself with so 
mucli submission and frankness, that he not only 
entirely removed the Emperor’s suspicions, but, by his 
insinuating address and the sure influence of a strong 
mind over a weak one, soon regained his usual ascen¬ 
dency over him. Humayun, faithful to his 


plan, still offered Monaim Khan the 
Kandahar 


original 


government 


of 

, but that honest Minister advised his master 
on no account to make any such change when about 
to set out on an expedition of so much importance; but 
intimated that, if successful in India, it would be in 
his power to act in regard to Kandahdr as he might 
think proper, and with perfect safety. Humdyun spent 
the rest of the winter at Kandahar, where Biram Khan 
entertained him with unostentatious magnificence.* 

In the spring, Humayun set out on his return towards 
Kabul. He was accompanied as far as Mukur by Biram 
Khan, now once more his prime adviser. Sensible, 
however, of the uncertain tenure by which even the 
most faithful subject holds his favour when at a dis¬ 
tance from the court, and desirous, perhaps, of sharing 
the danger and the glory of a mighty undertaking, 
Biram requested that he might be allowed to leave a 
deputy in the government which lie had so long held, 
and permitted in person to attend his Majesty in 
the expedition that he meditated. This was readily 
granted. He returned to Kandahdr, to make arrange¬ 
ments for its government in his absence, and to prepare 
the chosen body of troops with which he was to join 
the invading army. lie prevailed upon the Emperor 
to remove Terdi Beg Khan from the government of 
Zommdawer, which lay in his neighbourhood, and to 


* At Kandahar, Humayun found to the office of diwan, the duties of 
Kluvaja Oluizi just returned from a which he had so honestly dis¬ 
mission to lVrsia, and restored him charged. 
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w it on a dependant of liis own* Terdi Beg, 
hom Biram seems to have been already j Jlous, 
probably got at this time, in compensation, the govern- 
ment of Anderab and other districts to the north of 
tiie Hindu-kush mountains.f 

Humdyun now proceeded towards Kabul, whence he 
addressed letters, not only to the different parts of his 
own dominions, but to Samarkand, Bokhara, and the 
cities oi the north, inviting adventurers to join him in 
Ins grand enterprise. The rest of the summer he de¬ 
voted to settling and securing the territories he already 
possessed, and to providing arms, military stores, and 
other requisites for the campaign which he meditated. 

Biram Khan, faithful to his agreement, joined him 
a Kabul the day after the Id, or grand festival at the 
conclusion of the Muhammedan fast of Bamzan : and 
so delighted was Humdyun with his arrival, that, to do 
um lonour, he commanded the whole festivities of that 
day of rejoicing to be repeated. 

The necessary preparations for the expedition beiim 
at length completed, Humdyun appointed Ids infant 
son, Mirza Muhammed Hakim, to be the nominal o G . 
veimor of Kdbul, entrusting the active dircction'of 
aliairs to the fidelity and experience of Monaim Khan. 
He himself, taking with him his eldest son Akbcr, then 
between twelve and thirteen years of age, set out, 
about the middle of November, at the moment selected 
by the astrologers of the court as presenting a most 
propitious aspect of the stars and the heavens. His 
family and harem lie left behind at Kabul. He was 
accompanied by only three thousand horse, Biram 
\han being left behind to complete the remaining 
arrangements, and to bring on the artillery, stores and 
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* Behader Khan Sistani, who be¬ 
came distinguished in Akb< r's reign. 
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reinforcements which were daily arriving. Hum&yun, 
on reaching Jiii-shahi, embarked on a raft, was floated 
down the Kabul river, and reached Peslniwer in the 
latter part of December, when he loaded Sckander 
Uzbek with pi-aises for his gallant defence of the place 
and raised him to the rank of Khan. On the last day 
of the year 1554 his standard waved on the banks of 
the Indus, where he halted three days, and was joined 
by Biram Khan and the rest of the army from Kabul; 
at the same moment that he received with surprise the 
gratifying intelligence that Tatar Khan K&si, the 
Afghan governor of the northern part of the Penjab, 
on hearing of his march, had abandoned the fort of 
Rhotas, the strongest in the Penjab, of which it was 
regarded as the northern bulwark, and had retired 
with his whole force to the south. 

Indeed no moment could have been more favourable 
for an invasion of India. Selim Shah, a vigorous prince, 
had now been dead about a year, and had been suc¬ 
ceeded by Adeli, whose accession, we have seen, was 
the signal for general revolt and rebellion. Pour com¬ 
petitors for the throne of Delhi had appeared among 
the Afghans, each possessed of a large extent of 
country and of a powerful army. The whole empire 
of Delhi was one scene of civil war and of intestine 
confusion. The capital itself had been repeatedly 
taken and retaken. Ahmed Khan, the Afghan governor 
of Lahiir, who, under the title of Sekander Shah, was 
one of the candidates for the throne, had carried away 
the army of the Penjab to Delhi; so that the province 
was left without, troops for its defence, and the gar- 
rkons had been withdrawn or neglected while Sekander 
Avas at a distance, busily employed in playing the 
greater game of Delhi. The retreat of Tatar Khan 
from Rhotas was, therefore, probably only a measure 
of prudence or necessity. Hutn&yun crossed the Indus 
unopposed on the 2nd of January 1555, and pursued .. 
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:'lws march by Perhala, through the country of the 
Gakers. He invited Sultan Adam Gaker, the chief of 
that hardy tribe, to join him; but the Sultan, with 
many protestations of attachment, excused himself, 
alleging that he had most unwillingly been compelled 
to enter into a treaty with Sekander Shah before that 
prince set out on his expedition against Delhi, and 
had given him his son as a hostage for its due ob¬ 
servance. ITumayun, believing that he was well dis¬ 
posed towards the family of Baber, and eager to push 
on, left him behind; with joy took possession of the 
fortress of Rliotas, which he found deserted ; passed the 
Jelem and the Chendb; and, without striking a blow, 
saw himself master of all the northern part of the 
Penjab. 

On arriving at Ivildmir, between the Rdvi and the 
Blah, Humayun divided his forces, despatching a strong 
body under Biram Khan and Terdi Beg to attack Naai'b 
Khan, an Afghan general who lay encamped near 
Harh&na *; while he himself directed his march to the 
capital, Lahiir, which, being abandoned on his approach, 
he entered on the 24th of February, and was received 
with every demonstration of joy by the inhabitants. 

Not long after his arrival, Hunuiyun, learning that a 
large body of Afghans f was near Pibdlpiir, despatched 
Shah Abut Maali with eight hundred horse to 1 eat up 


* This town is variously called 
Harhana, Ilarialuina, and Hariana, 
and seems to have lain between 
Kili'mur and Jalindher. 

•f The Muhamtnedan historians 
in general give the command of this 
army to Shfthbuz Khan and Nash* 
Khan. Jouher represents it as led 
by Umer Khan Gaker, who had col¬ 
lected it about Multan, ami was 
marching towards Firuzpur to join 
the Afghan army on the south of 
Satlej. This is not improbable, and 


the orthodox historians may have 
dropt the name of the Gaker as a 
semi-barbarian. In the action, Abul 
Maali, who had rushed into the 
midst of the enemy and was sur¬ 
rounded, was Saved only by the gal¬ 
lant exertions of Ali Kuli Sistani 
(afterwards Khan Zeman), his se¬ 
cond in command, who penetrated 
the masses of the enemy, shouting 
out the tolivber , or Musuhrmn war 
cry, and brought him off. Akbor- 
ndma, fF, ; Jouher, 2Q, <"0. 
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vii. their quarters. Abul Maali, a brave but arrogant and 
loss presumptuous youth, and the especial favourite of Hu- 
mayun, charged them without hesitation, though they 
were found, it is said, to amount to twelve thousand 
men, and after a short but well contested action, de¬ 
feated and dispersed them, taking their whole baggage, 
women and families. This victory, being the first 
gained in the campaign, was vauntingly extolled by 
Abul Maali and his partizans, and served still more to 
feed his already inordinate vanity. 

Meanwhile, Biram Khan pushed on to Hfrhana, 
which, after a slight skirmish, was given up, and much 
valuable plunder, as well as the wives and families of 
the Afghans, fell into his hands. The prisoners were 
all set at liberty, and the women and children were col¬ 
lected and sent under the protection of an escort to 
Nasib Khan, in consequence of a vow made by IIu- 
rnayun, that if providence restored to him the sove¬ 
reignty of India, he would allow no men who were ser¬ 
vants of God to be made captives of man. Several of 
the elephants and some of the more valuable property 
were sent, as was the custom, to be presented to the 
Emperor. 

Biram now advanced to Jalindher, where the Afghans 
had taken up a position: but no sooner did he come 
near them than they again retreated: “ for such,” says 
Abdul Kader, “was the terror which the Afghans at 
this time entertained of the Moghuls, that, though they 
were thousands in number, if they saw the approach of 
but half a score of big turbans, though they might per¬ 
haps belong only to Lahuris, they instantly turned and 
took to flight, without looking behind them.* In the 
present instance, the Afghans not only escaped with 
their lives, but carried off their baggage. This they 
were enabled to do, through an altercation that occurred 


* Tar. lied. f. 188. 
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'Jja e imperial camp, and the consequences of which, 
a future time, were very important. Abulfazl tells 
us, that Terdi Beg was desirous to have pursued and 
brought the Afghans to action, but that Biram Khan 
did not approve of that movement, and refused to give 
orders for carrying it into effect. Terdi Beg, believing 
that a pursuit would complete the destruction of the 
enemy, sent Baltu Khan to Biram, with instructions to 
leave no means untried to induce him to follow the 
retreating enemy. Baltu accordingly delivered his 
message, when Khwaja Moazem Sultan, a wrong-headed 
man, Akber’s uncle, who happened to be present, rudely 
interfered, and even proceeded to use insulting language, 
which Baltu in anger retaliated. On this the Khwaja, 
drawing his sword, aimed a blow at Baltu, and struck 
him on the arm. Ilum&yun no sooner heard of the oc¬ 
currence than he issued a firman committing the exa¬ 
mination of the whole affair to a confidential officer, 
who, hastening to Biram Khan’s camp, by the use of 
his Majesty’s name and by his own advice and conci¬ 
liatory manners, succeeded in pacifying, at least in ap¬ 
pearance, the angry Amirs. Biram, who seems to have 
proposed halting for some time in the Penjab, cantoned 
his troops in Jalindher and the neighbourhood, and dis ■ 
tributed the adjoining districts among his officers. But 
Sekander Uzbek, who commanded the advance, and was 
stationed at Machiwdra on the Satlej, finding what he 
regarded as a favourable opportunity, crossed the river, 
and pushing forward took possession of the important 
town of Sirhend. Biram, whose bravery was tempered 
by prudence, and who seems to have been desirous to 
secure the country that had been gained and to con¬ 
centrate his force, highly disapproved of this movement 
as being too much in advance, and the event seemed to 
justify his views.* 



Occupation 
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* Akb. fF. .92. 93.; Tab. Akb. Tar. Beil. f. 188.; Jouher, e. 2.9, 
f. 167.; Tar. Niz. ft. 204, 205.; 30. 
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While Humayun thus overran the Penjab, civil v.'aT 
continued to rage in Hindustan, which was wasted by 
the armies of various pretenders, and became the scene 
of the wildest anarchy. Delhi, the ancient capital, and 

the point nearest to tlic invaders, bad repeatedly 
changed masters. Sekander Shah* the late governor 
of the Penjdb, was now in possession of it. He had 
lately defeated Sultan Ibrdhim, one of his competitors, 
and was preparing to march from Atdwa against Su - 
tan Adeli, another of them, when he heard of Hu- 
mayun’s invasion and success. The danger was press¬ 
ing. Not only was the Pcnjdb the province, from 
which his troops were chiefly drawn, and on which he 
most relied for support, but the victorious standards of 
Humdyun might be expected soon to wave on the 
towers of Delhi itself. Sekander, therefore, was com¬ 
pelled to divide his army ; and while, with the mam 
body of it, he continued his operations against Aden, 
he despatched a strong reinforcement to support Tatar. 
Khan, who had now retreated out of the Penjab in the 
direction of Delhi, instructing him to march back, and 
crush, or at least keep in check, the invading army. 
Tatar Khan, thus reinforced, advanced at the head 
of 30,000 men towards Sirhend. His approach in¬ 
duced' Sekander Uzbek to abandon that place, and to 
retreat across the Satlej to Jalindher ; a. movement for 
which he was severely censured by Biram, who re¬ 
garded such a retrograde motion as ill-timed, and told 
him that, having advanced,, however improperly, lie 
ought to have maintained his post at Sirhend to the 
last, and sent to him for instructions. 

Without loss of time, Biram Khan now collected his 
troops, and proceeded against the enemy. On reaching 
Miclihv&ra, Terdi Beg and some others of the generals 
were against passing the Satlej at that time, as the 


* tinned Khan Sur, the governor Sultan Sekander. He is also often 
of the Penjab, assumed the style of called Sekander Shah. 
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season was close at hand; and advised merely 
rding the ferries and fords, and acting on the de¬ 
fensive, till the monsoon was over. Biram, on the 
other hand, was for crossing without delay, and he 
was not a man whose plans were easily to be thwarted. 

. s high, capacity, his bold and determined spirit, and 
his discriminating patronage of merit, had brought 
>U)out him a numerous party, absolutely devoted" to 
his interests. By great exertions, in which he was 
zealously assisted by his partisans, he succeeded in 
transporting his division across the river, and now, 
the safety of the whole being compromised, Terdi Beg 
and the others saw themselves compelled to follow” 
however unwillingly.** 

-1 he Afghans, who liad already reached the banks Battle of 
of the river, and were preparing bundles of reeds to MlcWwura 
form rafts for crossing, on hearing of this operation, 

{, nd finding that Biram’s army was very inferior in 
numbers to their own, resolved to engage them. The 
battle began towards evening. Biram’s troops, which 
he had drawn up near the river, remained firm on their 
ground, keeping up a discharge of arrows, till it grew 
dark, when they were forced to intermit it. But a 
house having taken fire in a village that formed a large 
portion of the Afghan lines, the conflagration spread to 
the surrounding huts, most of which were roofed with 
straw, and soon extended over the whole village. Bi¬ 
rin’s men were now enabled by the flames to see every 
motion of their enemies, and to take deliberate aim, so 
that all their arrows told, while those of the Afghans 
^ere discharged at random into the darkness around. 

Uie Afghdns continued, nevertheless, for some time, 


* Many of them were Persians 
or Persian Turks, as Kasim Khan 
^ishapuri, Ilaider-kuli Beg Shamlu, 
The motley nature of Hu- 
^yun’s army may be conceived 
* r °m the tribes of the four generals 


commanding the divisions; Birain 
Khan was a Persian Turk, Khizer 
Khan Hazara an Afghan Hazara, 
Terdi Beg Khan was a Turk of 
Ferghana, and Sekander Khan an 
Uzbek. 
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bravely to maintain their ground; but at length, 1 
rassed and worn out by the unequal contest, they took 
to flight, and resigned the field. Next day, Biram 
resumed his march, and soon occupied Sirhend with¬ 
out opposition. Hum&yun, delighted with this impor¬ 
tant victory, honoured Biram Khan with the title ol 
Ivhan-KMnan, Yar Vafadar (Lord of Lords, the Faith¬ 
ful Friend); and his army was, soon after, strength¬ 
ened by reinforcements sent by the Emperor. * 

When the news of this discomfiture reached Sekander 
Shah, giving up every other enterprise, lie collected the 
whole of his force, to check the progress of a torrent 
from which he had so much to dread. With an army 
of 70 000 horse, a number of war-elephants, an da 
strong train of artillery, he marched for the Penjab. 
On hearing of his approach, Biram Khan, whose army 
was still far from numerous f, despatched repeated 
expresses to Humayun, who still remained at Laliur, 
representing to him the urgent necessity of his hastening 
to his relief with the rest of the troops; and, m the 
meantime, he raised strong entrenchments round Ins 
camp, to enable him to keep his ground at Sirliend 

until the reinforcements arrived. 

Hum&yun was confined by sickness when he received 
Biram’s letters, but immediately despatched his son 
Akber with a large body of troops, to his assistance, 
and, a few days after, was well enough to follow them. 
On reaching Sirhend, he found that Sekander Sha 1 
had already arrived, and had been a fortnight before 
the place; that he had strongly fortified his camp with 
ditch and parapet, « according to the practice of Shir 
C )0 h” and had made daily attacks on the imperial 
; ; \ v ho kept behind their trenches. Humayun 


* Akbernama, ff 94, 0* > 

<iz.ff.204, 205 .; Tar. Bed. 189-, 
louher, c. 31.J Bayez.d, ff. 79, 

j0 . ; Ferishta, vol. u. pp. 171, 
75; Khafi Khan, 
t Joulier says, it consisted of only 


700 or 800 men, meaning, perhaps, 
northern men or Persians. 

J The night of the 7th Rejeb, 
may have been the night of the 27th 
May. 
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dished his head-quarters in a garden near the town, 
and, for some time, skirmishes and single combats 
daily took place, conducted with much bravery and 
more courtesy than was usual in that age and country, 
the wounded and the slain being given up to their 
friends. Great apprehensions of the result were, how¬ 
ever, entertained in Iium&yun’s camp, the number of 
fighting men in which is represented as amounting to 
only five thousand. 

Seeing that it was necessary to supply defect of 
numbers by increased activity and energy, HumAyun 
resolved to attempt cutting off the supplies of the 
Afghdn camp; a system of annoyance which he had so 
successfully employed against Behader Shah of Gnjrat, 
at Mandsiir. For carrying into effect a plan of cam¬ 
paign, apparently so unsuitable to his diminutive force, 
he must have trusted to the great superiority of his 
Ttirks, Moghuls, and other northern men over the 
troops of his adversary, whether in forays or in com¬ 
bating man to man. Terdi Beg was appointed to 
execute the details. He soon interrupted their com¬ 
munications, intercepted a large convoy of provisions, 
defeating a detachment under one of Sekander Shah’s 
brothers, whom he slew, and brought back to the camp 
his banner and the insignia of his dignity. This action 
seems to have drawn the enemy from their trenches, 
to support and bring off the detachment ; and, the 
engagement spreading from one division to another, 
brought on a general battle of the whole line sooner 
than was anticipated. The AfghAns directed the vio¬ 
lence of their attack against Biram Khan’s division, 
hoping that if it, which was understood to' be the 
strongest, was defeated, they would more easily break 
the others. But Biram, when attacked, retired into 
the works which he had thrown up in front of his 
encampment, and stood on the defensive, and the 
enemy were unable to force his position. Meanwhile 
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Humdyun, seeing that Biram was able to maintain his 
ground, ordered the division under Shah Abul Maali 
and Terdi Beg to charge the attacking enemy in flank 
and real*, which was done with such effect that their 
whole army, now said to amount to nearly an hundred 
thousand men, soon became a mass of confusion, dis¬ 
persed and fled from the field, leaving behind their 
whole baggage, field equipage and artillery. lhe 
battle was fought on the 22nd day of June, the summer 
solstice, during the rainy monsoon, ihe wind and 
rain, which happened then to be excessive, soon re¬ 
laxed the pursuit. Sekander Shah escaped from the 
field of battle, and, with much personal danger, found 
his way to that part of the Sewdlik mountains that 
skirts the Penjab.* 

Hardly was the din of battle over, when a contest 
arose between Shah Abul Maali and Biram Khan upon 
the question to whom, in the official account, the 
honour of the victory should be ascribed. The young 
man who thus put forward his pretensions in opposi¬ 
tion to the Khan Khandn, had been introduced to 
Humdyun only four years before, but had suddenly 
risen to the highest place in his favour. He was from 
Kdshghar, but claimed descent from the celebrated 
saintly family of the Syeds of Turmez, was brave, enter¬ 
prising and accomplished, but presumptuous and in¬ 
solent. A striking instance of his bold contempt of 
authority had lately occurred at Kandahdr. Slur Ali 
Khan had, without leave, quitted the service of Shah 
Tahmasp, in which he was Mir shikdri, or grand 
huntsman, and entered that of Humdyun. Abul Maali, 
a keen Shfa, intoxicated with religious zeal, and de¬ 
sirous of gratifying the Persian king, descended, like 
himself, of a religious family, boasted publicly, and 
even in the Emperor’s presence, that he would put the 


* Ut supra, and Khol. ul Tow. ff. 28(i, 287. 
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itor to death wherever he met him. The Emperor, 
regarding this threat as a mere idle bravado, took no 
measures to protect the fugitive. One night, however, 
the boaster did execute his threat, and assassinated 
tke Khan. Humdyun, though he felt his authority 
insulted, yet, seduced by his partiality for the criminal, 
not only did not bring him to punishment, but soon 
after raised him to offices of the highest trust, made 
him the chosen partner of all his pleasures, and fami¬ 
liarly addressed him as, “ My son.” On the present 
occasion, the young favourite, confident in his master’s 
partiality, demanded that his name should occupy the 
most conspicuous place in the official announcement 
of the victory, under pretence that he had not only 
gained the first success in the campaign, but had had 
the most share in the present battle. The veteran 
Biram Khan, on the other hand, claimed that honour, 
as having had the management of the whole plan of 
the campaign, as well as having been the first to in¬ 
vade the enemy’s country, which he had overrun and 
occupied. Any formal decision of the question was 
evaded by bestowing the distinction contended for upon 
Akber, whose claim neither of the competitors was 
likely to dispute. 

The battle was quite decisive. Ko enemy any longer Decisive 
appeared in the field. A pillar of heads was erected. thewetory. 
The Emperor despatched Sckander Uzbek towards 
Delhi, to clear the road to the capital, and himself 
followed, with the main body of the army, as far as 
Samana, where, finding that Sultan Sekander had not 
retreated towards Hindus t&n, but had taken shelter 
in the highlands of Sewalik, whence he might threaten 
the low country of the Pen jab, he halted, and sent back 
Shah Abul Maali with a strong detachment to da- 
Hndher, to keep him in check, and to hinder him from 
raising his old province in the rear of the advancing 
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army. The whole resources of the Penjdb were placed 
at Abul Maali’s disposal. 

Ilumdyun had not remained long at Samana to find 
shelter from the heavy rains which were tailing, and to 
rest and refresh his troops, when despatches reached 
him from Sekander Uzbek, who had advanced to 
Delhi without opposition, earnestly urging him to 
pursue his advantages, and to repair to the capital 
without loss of time. He accordingly put his troops 
in motion, and on the 23rd of July once more ascended 
the throne of Delhi, in the imperial city.* 

The first act of his government was to distribute 
the provinces among his retainers. Hissar Firuza, 
though not yet reduced, he reserved to the crown, but 
assigned to Akber, as being the province which he 
himself had received from Bdber, when he first entered 
India. Sirhend and some other districts were granted 
to Biram Khan, in addition to Kandahdr, which he still 
held; Shah Abul Maali got the Penjdb; Terdi Beg 
Khan had Mewat, which was not yet conquered ; Se¬ 
kander Uzbek was sent forward to occupy Agra; Ali 
Kuli Sistani was despatched to reduce Mirat and Sam- 
bhal, and Haider Muhammed Khan, akhteh-begi (grand- 
inarshal) was sent against Bidna. The Emperor him¬ 
self remained stationary at head-quarters in the fort 
of Delhi, to watch over the progress of his arms, and 
the general settlement of the country. 

The different, provinces fell rapidly into his hands. 
Hisar-Firiiza surrendered after a short siege. Agra 
made no resistance. Beddun was conquered and occu¬ 
pied by one Ivamber Diwdna, a man of low birth and 
singular habits, but brave and of popular talents, who 
acknowledged the Emperor, and appears to have been 
recognized by him as Governor. Ali Kuli Sistani, after 
taking possession of Mirat and Samblial, which had been 



* Akbernama, ff. 91— 95. ; Tab. Akb. ff. 167, 168.; Jouher, c. 32. 
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ned to him, attacked Kambcr, who was hated by 
Amirs of family, and having taken Bedaun by stra¬ 
tagem and treachery, put him to death, and pretending 
ignorance of the Emperor’s wishes, sent his head to 
Humdyun, who, though he felt and professed much dis¬ 
pleasure, left the culprit unpunished.* 

While these events were passing to the eastward, 
Haider Muhammed marched to reduce Biana, his new 
government. That important fort had long been in 
possession of Ghazi Khan Siir, one of the most eminent 
nnd powerful of the Afghan chiefs, whose son Ibrahim 
Shah was one of the live princes who, at the same 
moment, were contending for the sovereign authority in 
this distracted country. We have seen that Ibrdlum 
was defeated, and expelled from Delhi and Agra by 
Sultan Sckander; after which, he was defeated at Kalpi, 
and blockaded for three months in Biana itself, by 
Hi mil, the Hindu Minister of Adeli. When relieved 
Korn this danger by the retreat of Ilium, who was 
called away to Behar to oppose an invasion of the King 
of Bengal, Ibrdlum, having made an attack upon Bhatta 
in Malwa, was defeated and taken prisoner, and now 
remained in captivity in the hands of the Raja of that 
country. His father, Ghazi Ivhan, did not attempt to 
resist Haider Muhammed in the field, but retired into 
his strong fortress, where for some time he successfully 
defended himself; but finally entered into a capitula¬ 
tion, and surrendered the fort, under the most solemn 


* The history of Kamber Diwana 
ls related at considerable length by 
the contemporary historians. Ali 

Kifli 

was entirely devoted to Biram, 
a, wl the whole proceedings against 
Kamber have much the appearance 
°f one of the violent acts of Biram, 
probably, considering his occu¬ 
pation of the country and eccentric 
d°ings to be inconsistent with re¬ 
gular government, contrived to 


effect his ruin, without appearing 
directly to thwart the Emperor. 
Kamber was buried in Bedaun, and 
his tomb was frequented as a place 
of pilgrimage down to a late period, 
by the lower classes, among whom 
his reputation and popularity were 
very great. See Akbernama, f. [)(). ; 
Tab. Akb. f. H>8.; Tar. Bedauni, 
f. 191.; Briggss, Ferishta, vol. ii. 
P- 177. 
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assurances of personal safety. No 
had Ghazi Khan inarched out, than Haider, burning 
-with eagerness to possess the wealth which Biana was 
known to contain, shamefully violated hi3 agreement, 
and put him to death with all his family, even to the 
children at the breast. Humdyun, incensed at this act 
of perfidious cruelty, which he justly ascribed to avarice, 
instantly commissioned an officer of his household, 


<SL 


ner, however, 


known in the next reign as Shelldb-ed-din Alnned Khan, 
to proceed to Biana, to supersede Haider Muhammed in 
his government, and to place all his property under 
sequestration, which was done, but not before Haider 
had succeeded in embezzling some of the most valuable 
of Ghazi Khan’s jewels, substituting inferior ones in 
Frequent their place. It must be allowed that the return of 
na* U on of' HuaMyun into India was marked by many instances of 
offic^T"’ 3 insubordination and rapacity on the part of his officers. 

They seem to have come back, thirsting after the riches 
of the land from which they had so long been banished, 
and eager to retrieve the time they had lost. A stronger 
arm and a firmer purpose than Humayun’s were neces¬ 
sary, to restore the discipline of his hardy, but rapa¬ 


cious, followers. 

While Humdyun was thus making extensive conquests 
in Hindustan, he suffered some loss of territory in the 
north. We have seen that when he finally regained 
Kabul by the aid of Mirza Suleiman, that prince, by 
rrrant or by connivance, had added Ivunduz, and several 
other provinces beyond the mountains, to his own prin- 
Kevoitof cipality of BadakhsMn. The neighbouring districts of 
Mtai k- Anderab and Ishkemish were the jagfr of Terdi Beg, for 
Ba'iakii- 11 whom they were held by Mokim Khan, as his lieutenant, 
shim. They lay temptingly for the Mirza, who endeavoured to 
add them to his dominions by corrupting the fidelity of 
Mokim. Failing in this attempt, he threw off the musk, 
and besieged him in Ander&b. Unprepared for such an 
attack, Mokim contrived, nevertheless, to escape from 
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Kabul. 


fc wliich he could not defend, and succeeded in 
g liis way to the hills, whence he returned to 



Hut the most important transactions of this period Misconduct 
vere those of the Penjab. When the Emperor marched 
from Ldhiir to oppose Sultan Sekander, he commit- thePenjw>. 
ted the management of the province to Ferkhat Khan as 
hdkiin or governor, with suitable officers to support 
him. : : After the battle of Sirhend, when Sultan Sekan¬ 
der was threatening the Penjab from the Sewalik hills, 
to which he had fled, Humdyun, as we have seen, sent 
Shah Abul Maali to command the army opposed to him, 

Ay ith orders to proceed to Jalindher, and there to esta¬ 
blish his head-quarters, to watch the Sultan’s motions, 
find to prevent his entering the low country. Scarcely, 
however, had Abul Maali reached the Penjab, when his 
native arrogance exceeded even its usual bounds. He 
assumed the deportment and pomp of a prince, acted in 
every respect like an absolute sovereign, and so despoti¬ 
cally, as to disgust and alarm all the officers of govern¬ 
ment. Instead of remaining at Jalindher, as he had 
been ordered, he proceeded to L&hiir. The Emperor's 
officers in authority there, having consulted together, 
agreed not to admit him into the city: but this resolu¬ 
tion was not acted upon, and lie speedily usurped all 


* Bapus Khan was made foujdar 
or military collector, Mirza Shah 
Sultan, Amin or civil administrator, 
ail( l Mehter Jouher (the Memoir- 
Writer, and lately Ilumayun’s ewer- 
hearer), treasurer of the Penjab and 
^ lii It an. Some time before this, Hu- 
lT *aynn had appointed Jouher to be 
collector of Haibatpur-pati. The 
circumstances attending his intro¬ 
duction, when taking leave on set- 
°ut for his district, are illustra- 
live both of the character of Hi> 
ln uyun, and of the state of the public 
service. “ My lad,” said Humayun, 


“ listen to tvhat I say, — A Moghul 
having been sent from the camp on 
a duty similar to yours, took two 
blankets from a Jdt, and seeing the 
man’s surprise, exclaimed, ‘ What, 
you rascal, am I not come to eo/- 
lect On hearing this insinuation, 
continues the ewer-bearer, 1 replied, 
that having had the advantage of 
pouring water on his Majesty's 
hands, for so many years, I would 
acquit myself witli credit and ho¬ 
nour. The Emperor replied, “ Good 
comes of good, and evil of evil.” 
Jouher’s Mem. c. 29* 
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the powers of the government. Humdyun, however, 
partial to his favorite, for a long time would listen to 
none of the complaints preferred against him, till he 
found that he had gone so far as to displace Ferkhat 
Khan, the Emperor’s governor of Ldhiir, and to put a 
creature of his own in his place; and that he was squan¬ 


dering, with the wildest extravagance, the imperial 


treasure, and the revenues of the country. At length, 
the Emperor was plainly told that Abul Maali undoubt¬ 
edly aimed at independence, an imputation in that tur¬ 
bulent age by no means improbable. To add to the 
other evils, Sultan Sekander, who hitherto had remained 
at Mankdt, collecting an army and taking into his pay 
all the mercenaries that were to be found, finding every 
check withdrawn, poured down his whole force into the 
Penjdb. Yet such was Humdyun’s delicacy to the feel¬ 
ings of his favorite, that he superseded him only by 
giving the Penjdb to Akber, under the pretence that, as 
the imperial harem was about to pass through that 
country, he was the most proper person to be in com¬ 
mand. Abul Maali was nominated to the charge of the 
imperial domain of Hiss&r Firuza, which had been held 
by Akber, so that he seemed merely to have exchanged 
governments with the prince. 

But while the nominal authority in the Penjdb was 
given to the youthful Akber, the efficient power was 
vested in the stern Biram Khan, -who attended him as 
his atdllk or protector. It was about the end ot the 
year when the prince and his governor set out. On 
reaching Sirhend, the object of Alcber’s coming being 
well understood, he was joined not only by the troops 
from Hissdr, but by many imperial officers of the highest 
rank, serving in the Penjdb under Abul Maali, who came 
uncalled and without leave, the prince’s approach being 
hailed as a fortunate relief from the extremities to which 
they were driven by the favorite’s overbearing and 
tyrannical conduct. They were all graciously received; 
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_ ie army being increased by the arrival of several 
odies of troops from the neighbouring districts, pro¬ 
ceeded across the Satlej to Sultanpur on the Blah. 

Bhe unmilitary movement of Abul Maali from Jalind- 
ier to Lahiir having left the low country along the hills 
fenceless, Sultan Selcander, having descended into the 
plains, was enabled to occupy, and collect the revenues 
°/ fhe perganas, to a considerable distance around. 
Aliul Maali, never deficient in bravery or in spirit, 
assembled the troops that were nearest L&hur, and 
advanced towards the enemy by slow marches, to give 
lune to those at a distance to join him. He gained 
some advantages in the field; but as soon as Akber’s 
approach was known, he was deserted by his principal 
officers, to whom he had become odious. He, therefore, 
Retreated to Lahiir, whence being summoned to attend 
•Be prince, he found himself compelled, most unwillingly, 
lo wait upon him at Sultdnpiir, not long after his arrival. 
He was coldly received, but, humbled as lie was, his 
presumption did not desert him. Akber, from conside¬ 
ration for his father’s partiality to the Syed, invited him 
to dinner, graciously pointed out to him his seat, and 
treated him, as his guest, with all politeness and atten¬ 
tion. On his return home from the party, he had the 
insolence to send a message to Akber, to say, that the 
prince was no stranger to the relation in which he stood 
t° Humdyun; reminding him that when lie dined pub¬ 
licly with the Emperor at the ring-hunt of Jiu-Shdhi, 
the prince himself had seen that he sat on the same 
cushion, and eat out of the same dish with the Emperor, 
'"'bile the prince waited by, and dined afterwards on a 
Portion sent to him: whereas at the recent dinner, he 
bid been placed on an ordinary rug, and served from a 
separate tray. The prince, smiling, bad the messenger 
So back, and express his surprise that Abul Maali could 
hot distinguish between the becoming etiquette of 
Princes, and the familiarity of private attachment; and 
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that, moreover, his pretensions betrayed an extv 
ignorance of their relative situations. Abul Maali’s 
mortification was extreme. Akber, soon after, put his 
army in motion, and attempted to come up with Sultan 
Sekander, who, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
into his mountain recesses, and once more pitched his 
camp at Mdnkdt. 

The army had reached ITaruina in its advance, when 
it was overtaken by a messenger bringing Biram Khan 
information of an alarming accident that had befallen 
the Emperor, which rendered it inexpedient to move 
farther onward, or to commence active operations: and 
the march of the army was directed on Kilamir, to 
await the residt. As they approached that place, an¬ 
other express arrived bringing a despatch, said to be 
written by orders of the Emperor himscll immediately 
after his accident, and giving good hopes of his speedy 
recovery. But a third followed close after, with the 

authentic accounts ol his death. 

From the time when Ilumayun arrived in Delhi, he 
devoted himself to a general superintendence of the 
affairs of his kingdom, and to watching the progress of 
the armies which he had sent in various directions to 
reduce different provinces. He saw clearly that there 
were great defects in the system of government of the 
empire, and set himself to devising means of improving 
it. The plan which he projected was to separate the 
empire into several great divisions, each .of them to 
have a local capital, and a board of administration for 
directing local affairs. Delhi, Agra, Kanduj, Juanpiir, 
Mindu, and Lahur were among the capitals pitched 
upon. To each of them was to be assigned a consider¬ 
able military force, under an able general, so as to 
render it independent of assistance from the others; 
while the Emperor was to give unity to the whole, by 
visitin" them in turn with an army of about twelve 
thousand horse, which were to be under his own imme- 
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iommand, and at all times ready to move in any 

.action. This plan, however, he never had time, 

had lie even possessed sufficient steadiness, to carry 
into execution. 


Having in some degree arranged affairs at Delhi, he ^[^catb 
was about to proceed to Agra; had conferred the 
government of Delhi on Terdi Beg, in public derbar; 
and had even sent forward his peshkhdna *, or advanced 
set of tents, preparatory to his setting out. On Friday 
the 20th of January, 1556, in the evening, some of his 
old officers who had just returned from the pilgrimage 
of Mekka, as well as some Avho had come from Gujrat, 
were introduced to him, and he inquired with much 
interest into the news which the)' brought. He also 
received despatches from Monaim Khan in Kdbul, with 
accounts of his family and harem that wei’e still in 
that quarter. At the close of the day he went up to 
the terrace-rogf of his library, in his palace in the Din- 
pandh fort of Delhi, attended by such persons as hap¬ 
pened to be with him, and presented himself as usual to 
the crowds assembled round the Grand Mosque close 
hy, who made the customary obeisance or salutation: 
after which he went on with the inquiries in which he 
had been engaged. When it began to grow dark, he 
sent for some of his astronomers to observe the rising 
°f Venus, it being his intention to hold a grand public 
audience, and to promote several of his Amirs, exactly 
at the propitious moment of the rising of that planet. 

As he was about to descend, and had reached the 
second step of the stairs, he heard the moizain, or 
cryer from the minaret of the mosque, summoning the 


In India, persons travelling at 
Ineir ease have two sets of tents, 
° ne of which is sent in advance 
' ln d pitched, so as to he ready for 
c le traveller on his arrival on the 
ground . t | le tentg j ie quits 


being immediately packed up, and 
sent forward to be ready in like 
manner, in their turn. The tents 
so sent in advance are called the 
peshkhana. 
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faithful to evening prayer, and was preparing to _ 
down, out of respect, till the call was over, when Ins 
foot became entangled in the skirt of his mantle*, and 
the marble steps being smooth and slippery f, his staff 
slid, so that lie lost his footing, was precipitated for¬ 
ward, and lighted on his head on the ground below. 
He was taken up insensible, was found to have received 
many bruises on his body, but in particular a violent 
contusion on the right temple, and a quantity of blood 
was observed to have oozed from his right ear. Accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, he for a time recovered his 
speech. He lingered four days, being the greater part, 
or the whole of the time, in a state of insensibility, 
and expired on the evening of the 24th of January, in 
the forty-eighth year of his age, after a reign of rather 

more than twenty-five years. | 

The heir apparent being at a distance, the great 
Amirs who possessed the chief influence vei \ much 
dispersed, and the army still surrounded by formidable 
enemies, it was resolved by the nobles who were on the 
spot, to conceal this event till the suitable arrangements 
could be made. Expresses were immediately despatched 
to inform Akber of his father’s death, and to call a 
meeting of the principal officers. r J he more effectually 
to lull suspicion, one Mulla Bekasi was dressed up in 
the imperial vestments, and presented to the public at 
the usual times, in an open gallery of the palace on the 
side next the river, which had been the late Emperor s 


* Postin . 

| “ The stairs” we are told by 
r Elphinstone (History of India, 
]. ii. p. 175.), “ in such situa- 
>ns are narrow stepson the outside 
the building, and only guarded by 
ornamental parapet about a foot 
gh,’’ — “so that the King fell 
ad’long over the parapet. 

;t Abulfazl, Jouher, and henshto 
ike Ins death happen on the lHli 


ltebi I.: the Tabakdt-e Akberi, fol- 
lowed by the Tarikh-e Bedauni, on 
the loth. Abulfazl (f. 98.) says that 
the Emperor, after his accident, sent 
a letter to Akber by Nazir Sheikh 
Joli to inform him that he was 
doing well *. but this was probably a 
mere official intimation, issued for 
political purposes by those about his 
person. 
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vfpjirite seat, and where he was accustomed to receive 
salutations of his subjects, who assembled in crowds 
below. For seventeen days the truth was unknown in 
Delhi. At last, on the tenth day of February, Terdi 
B . e g, who officiated on the occasion as Amir-al-omra, a 
dignity to which he aspired, throwing off the mask, 
and attended by all the Amirs of the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts who had repaired to head-quarters, proceeded to 
the Grand Mosque, and caused the prayer for the Em¬ 
peror to be recited in the name of Akber. 

The announcement of the Emperor’s death, circum¬ 
stanced as affairs then were, produced great alarm and 
excitement all over the country, which the nobles, 
assembled at Delhi, used evei’y means in their power to 
allay. When the rites and ceremonies attending the 
sepulture and mourning for the Emperor were over, 
the leading Amirs hastened, each to his own govern- 
Jnent, to watch over the current of events, and to con¬ 
firm the minds both of their own followers and of the 
natives of the country in their adherence to the new 
government. Terdi Beg Khan, as the most eminent of 
the ancient nobility and governor of Delhi, by a kind 
of election or recognition of the Amirs who were on 
the spot, assumed the general direction of affairs. One 
of his first acts was to send the insignia of empire with 
the crown jewels to the young Emperor, accompanied 
hy the officers of the household, the imperial guards, 
and Mirza Abul-Kdsim, the son of the late Kdmr&n 
hjirza, whose close alliance to the throne now made 
him an object of jealousy. The crisis was one of the 
deepest importance, for at that moment the conquest 
°f India could be considered as only begun: and three 
formidable rivals contended with the youthful Akber 
for the throne of Delhi.* 

* Akbernama, ff. 98, 90.; Tar. 1?8.; Tar. Bedauni, ft'. 189—192.; 
l * 4n> 4 ff. 205, 206, ; Jouher, Kholaset ul Towdrikh, f. 288.; 

> Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 177, Khafi Khan, 
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The real character of Hum&yun may be be 
gleaned from the events of his reign than from the 
representations of his historians, whose judgment was 


ebaracterof influenced, not only by that reverence with which 
riumiyun. Q rienta j s re g ar( j the sovereign authority, but by a 

natural respect for the princes, his descendants, under 
whom they wrote. He was a man of great quickness 
of parts, but volatile, thoughtless and unsteady . Per¬ 
sonally of distinguished bravery, he was occasionally 
successful in Avar, withou t possessing the higher talents 
of a general. In the'earlier part of his reign, seconded 
by the veteran officers and well-trained army which 
his father had left him, he overran, first, the kingdoms 
of Malwa and Gujrdt, and next those of Beh&r and 
Bengal, very important and glorious acquisitions; but, 
destitute of those poAvers of combination which are as 
necessary for consolidating and retaining a conquest as 
bravei’y and a well-disciplined army are for making it, 
he Avas compelled to abandon them all; and the greater 
part of his reign presented a series of reverses, rebel¬ 
lions and anarchy, the fruit of his Avant of political 
firmness and determination./ His disposition was na¬ 


turally generous, friendly and affectionate; his manners 
polite, frank and Avinning. He had a ready wit, ex¬ 
celled in repartee, and, from the anecdotes recorded 
by his ewer-bearer and other Avriters, seems to have 
been considerate to his servants, and popular in bis 
intercourse Avith the loAver classes. But, though Haider 
Mfrza, an excellent judge, speaks with much respect 
of his accomplishments, and of his talents and deport¬ 
ment as a prince, yet his generosity, guarded by no 
resolute sense of duty or steady feelings of self-respect, 
degenerated into prodigality, his attachments into 
weakness; and hence, doAvn to the day of his death, 
he was the prey of flatterers and favourites. From his 
father he inherited a fondness for literature and the 
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_ ho delighted in the society of literary and 

scientific men. Like many of the eminent personages 
of his age, he was not only an admirer of poetry, but 
himself a writer of verses; and Abulfazl mentions that 
a c °mplete diwdn of his composition was in the library 
°f his son.' He is also said to have made no incon¬ 
siderable progress in mathematics and astronomy. He 
liberally patronised such as were eminent in these 
sciences, and promoted several of them to offices of 
trust. At the time of his death he was about to con¬ 
struct an observatory, and had collected the necessary 
instruments for that purpose-! But a fatality seemed 
to attend even his merits. His astronomical knowledge 
v as directed chiefly to the frivolous or pernicious doc¬ 
trines of astrology and the occult sciences; and the 
course of his policy, as well as the actions of his or- 
inary life, was too often regulated by an absurd and 
cnldish attention to signs, omens and superstitious 

observances*! 

. An incident that occurred in his early years exer¬ 
cised a considerable influence on his mind. Going one 
( ay a-hunting with his tutor, Humayun proposed to 
bike an omen as to the fortune of his future life, from 
rp e uumes of the three first persons he should meet. 

he tutor suggested that he might content himself 
with the first alone; but the prince kept to his purpose. 
^ happened, we are told, whether accidentally or by 
Pre-arrangement, that the first was a decrepid old man 
‘idled Murad (Desire); the second, a man driving an 
'V*® loaded with firewood, was Doulat (Dominion); the 
lu ’d, who was found tending some cattle, was Saadet 


civ Specimens of his poetry are 
and 11 7 Ferishta an£ l Khali Khan, 
found scattered over the 
8 ot other historians. 

1 Akbern&ma, f. 100 . 

'*■ e never, in entering or leav¬ 


ing house or mosque, put his left 
foot first; and if he observed any 
of bis attendants do so, he called him 
left-handed, and made him go back, 
and advance again. Tar. Bed. 
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(Good Fortune, or Success); a coincidence which de¬ 
lighted the prince, and from which he was led con¬ 
fidently to augur the accomplishment of his aspirations 
for extended sovereignty. The impression thus made 
on him induced him, when on the throne, to institute 
an arbitrary classification of his whole court and house¬ 
hold under three heads. His brothers and other near 
relations, his Amirs and officers of state, with all the 
military, he classed as Ahil-e-doulat, or men of domi¬ 
nion, their aid being necessary for the attainment and 
exercise of power. Doctors and men learned in the 
law, divines, syeds and religious men, mullas, poets,, 
and such as were skilled in the sciences and arts, were 
ranked as Ahil-e-saadet, men of good fortune, as their 
presence was supposed to bring as well as to intimate 
the existence of prosperity; while the beautiful and 
elegant females of his domestic establishment, singers, 
musicians, dancers and other ministers of enjoyment, 
were the Ahil-e-murad, the objects of desire, as affording 
the means of elegant and sensual gratification. 

These arrangements he mingled with his astrological 
fancies.* He constructed an extensive pavilion, in the 
principal hall of which the revolutions of the spheres, 
the place of each constellation, especially the signs of 
the Zodiac and the course of the planets, were re¬ 
presented. It contained also seven spacious apart¬ 
ments, each called by the name of one of the days of 
the week and of its presiding planet. These were 
richly fitted up with carpets and hangings, of the colour 
which custom had appropriated to the presiding star 
of each day; two of these apartments, with two days 
of the week, being devoted to each of the three before- 


* The astrological fancies enter- are very ancient. See Pocock’s Spe- 

tained by Humayun, and the doc- cimen Hist, Arabum, pp. 143_ 

trines regarding the chapels of the 150.; Oxon. 1806. See also the 

"'-nets, and the corresponding Dabistane Mozahib, and the De- 

dresses, mansions, days and seasons, satir. 
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tioned classes; and Humdyun gave public audience 
In them, occupying the apartment corresponding to 
the day of the week on which the audience was held. 
On these occasions the Emperor himself, the princes, 
the officers of state, and the whole court appeared 
di’essed in the colour of the day. The details on this 
subject, as well as of a number of other artificial ar¬ 
rangements in which he delighted, — the drawing of 
the thi’ee golden arrows of the three classes; the twelve 
arrows of another of his divisions, founded on the twelve 
celestial signs, by which both political enterprises and 
promotions were often decided; and the arrangement 
of his household into four branches, corresponding to 
the four elements, — are given at great length by some 
historians of his reign, especially by Abulfazl, himself 
a believer in astrology and in omens. The observances 
are so minute, and must have been so inconvenient, 
that we can hardly believe they were ever long or very 
scrupulously adhered to, though in some important and 
not very creditable transactions of his reign we find 
traces of their existence. The astrology with which 
they were connected was then, indeed, a prevailing 
folly; but a powerful mind, though it might have 
yielded to the general impressions of the time, would 
not have suffered itself to be so deeply entangled in 
the idle and puerile observances of the- art, nor accepted 
them as a substitute for rational and substantial know¬ 
ledge. 

The drum of justice was another of his institutions, 
borrowed from ancient tradition. A huge drum being 
placed near the imperial tent or pavilion, any one who 
suffered from injustice might claim redress by striking 
it according to certain rules, and the Emperor himself 
attended to the appeal. In early times, where law was 
very imperfectly and arbitrarily administered, and 
where complaints did not easily reach the ear of the 
despot, such an institution, rude as it is, or indeed any 
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L/other professing to forward tlie means of redress, w _ 
commendable, and might be useful. But its revival in 
a more advanced age betrays an extreme want of legis- 


Sl 


lative skill; and it must be confessed that in this, as in 
many other of Humdyun’s regulations that have been 
noticed, there is a great want of plain practical sense, 
a pedantic application of inapplicable learning, and 
too great an appearance of playing at kings. 

hie was a good Mussulman, rigid in the observance 
of the stated prayers and ceremonial of the law. He 
was, however, strongly suspected of leaning to the 
Shta sect, partly from his patronage of many Persians, 
or Shias, of distinction, such as Biram Khan, Abul 
Maali, and others; partly, perhaps, from the show of 
adherence to it which his political situation induced 
him to manifest" when in exile in Persia. 4 ' 

A floating palace several stories in height, with a 
garden and a bazar, or market, which he constructed 
at Agra on ships linked together and connected by 
platforms, and floated down the Jamna, has been 
celebrated, and, as well as several other of his con¬ 
trivances, evinces his fondness for the mechanical arts. 

But though Hum&yun was brave and good-tempered, 
liberal and fond of learning, his virtues all bordered 


* Such, we are told, was his re¬ 
verence for the name of God, that 
he never pronounced it till he had 
performed the stated ablutions 
(wazu). One day he was observed 
to address Mir Abdalla ITai, the 
Sadr, or Chief Judge, by the abbre¬ 
viated name of Mir Abdal. Having 
subsequently performed the legal 
purifications, “ Excuse me, Mir,” 
ga id he to the Sadr, “ for not hav¬ 
ing a little ago given you your full 
name; but Ilai being one of the 
names of God, I could not, situated 
as 1 then was, pronounce it.” 
rv am ran Mirza, who was a Sunni, 


and fond of religious disputation, 
had frequent arguments with his 
brother on the differences between 
the two sects. The Sunnis treat the 
Shias as being heterodox. One day, 
as they were riding together, they 
observed a dog, an unclean animal, 
lift its Jeg Irreverently against a 
tomb-stone. “ The mau who lies 
there must be a heretic” (rafzi) said 
Kamr&n. “ Yes,” said the Emperor; 
" and the dog an orthodox brute.” 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 179. We 
have seen that he was himself occa¬ 
sionally a persecutor of such as he 
called heretics. 
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neighbouring defects, and produced little fruit, 
here seems to have been a frivolity in his mind that 


neutralized his good qualities; and it is probable that, 
had he continued to fill his father’s throne, he might 
have been the last emperor of India of his race. The 
bold, determined policy of Biram Khan, so different 
from the weak and vacillating conduct of Humayun, 
had its full sway after that prince’s death, and, aided 
by the rising genius of Akber, established the empire 
of the family of Taimur on the foundation which it has 
maintained, with more or less splendour, down to our 
own times.* 


* Akbern. ff. 97 — 100 . ; Tab. 
Akl). ff. 168,169. ; Tar. Niz. ff. 205 , 
206 '.; Tar. Iledauni, ff. 191, lf)2.; 
Briggs’s Ferisbta, vol. ii. P p. 177 — 
180 . Humayun had deeply studied 
the religious and mystical poetry of 
the Persians, to which his warm 
feelings, and lively imagination, 
gave him a natural partiality. This 
bias may account for an incident re¬ 
lated by historians who are willing 
to believe that he had some super¬ 
natural presentiment of his death. 
They tell us that though, through 
life, he could not bear to hear death 
spoken of, and even forbad its being 
mentioned in his presence ; yet that, 
just before his last accident, he fre¬ 
quently started the subject himself, 
and took pleasure in listening to 
conversations upon it. He men¬ 


tioned an occurrence that befel him 
at that time, and by which he was 
much affected. “ 1 lately rose,” said 
he, “ after midnight to say the stated 
prayers, and afterwards retired again 
to rest; when, just before dawn, as 
I was lying, my eyes shut but my 
heart awake, I heard a supernatural 
voice clearly repeat these verses : 

“ O Lord! of thin^ infinite goodness 
make me thine own: 

Make me a partaker of the knowledge 
of thy attributes: 

I am broken-hearted from the cares aud 
sorrows of life; 

O call to thee thy poor madman (lover)! 
O grant me my release!” 

He is said often afterwards to have 
repeated these mysterious lines with 
deep emotion, while the tears gushed 
from his eyes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

ON THE STATE OF GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS IN KABUL 
AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRIES DURING THE REIGNS 
OF BABER AND HUmIyUN. 

As the course of events has brought us to the reign of 
Akber, when the Chaghatdi government was finally 
established in India, and took a form which, with little 
change, it retained for nearly two centuries, it may be 
proper to take a slight review of the state of govern¬ 
ment and manners during the two preceding reigns in 
K&bul and the surrounding countries, where Bdber and 
Humayun spent most of their time. Though a space 
of more than fifty years, it was in general a period of 
war and confusion, leaving little leisure for any legisla¬ 
tive efforts, or for the cultivation of the arts of peace. 

The government was such as might be expected from 
a body of foreigners settling themselves by force; in a 
country, with the inhabitants of which they had no 
sympathy but that of a common religion, and was 
necessarily military. Everything was directed by the 
will of the King, who was surrounded by his Amirs 
and great officers. He was nominally absolute, as in all 
Asiatic states. His court exhibited, or affected, a great 
appearance of splendour, and had nearly the same esta¬ 
blishment of officers that had existed under the power¬ 
ful princes of Samarkand and Khor&san. We find the 
Master of the Household, Master of the Horse, Grand 
Huntsman, Master of Requests and Chamberlains, with 
body and night guards—besides all the officers of the 
harem and female apartments. The prince, whether in 
the capital or the camp, held daily levees- -in the one 
case, in the Great Hall; in the other, in the Pavilion or 
Tent of Audience, at which the Amirs and men of note, 
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all such as were desirous of favour and attention, 
presented themselves. The Sovereign generally sat at 
the further end on cushions, or, on more ceremonious 
occasions, on a throne placed on a platform raised some 
steps above the rest of the hall or tent; and the places 
to be occupied by his sons and brothers, by his near 
relations, by foreign ambassadors, by his Amirs, by men 
of saintly reputation, by men of letters, and by all the 
various classes of his subjects, were fixed by the Master 
of Ceremonies with a most scrupulous nicety, ac¬ 
cording to their supposed rank or importance. The 
upper classes were in general allowed to be seated; 
the inferior remained standing. All, on entering, made 
their, obeisance to the prince; but such as were intro¬ 
duced for the first time, or after an absence from court, 
were attended by the Master of Ceremonies, made their 
obeisance, first at a considerable distance, and afterwards 
nearer to the throne, according to their supposed dignity. 
This obeisance, among all the greater Oriental nations, 
was originally the act of prostration before the Monarch, 
to which the Mongol tribe added the ceremony of beat¬ 
ing the head upon the ground nine times; but this had 
been softened, in the course of time, and by the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation, into a grave and respectful inclina¬ 
tion of the body, and a slight kneeling or bending of 
the knee. The court etiquette was loaded with forms, 
which, in quiet times, were strictly observed. On some 
festivals, and on grand occasions, there were magnificent 
banquets. The feast consisted of many courses of nu¬ 
merous dishes of all kinds : soups, roast, pillau, some¬ 
times of animals dressed entire (stuffed with almonds, 
raisins and currants, and smothered in rice), stews, meat 
and game of every sort, carved and sent about on trays, 
fruits, preserves and sweetmeats, with sherbet, but no 
wine—a forbidden enjoyment which was indulged only 
in private, but, where enjoyed, indulged in to excess. 
The attendants were often arrayed in rich and showy 
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The court. 


dresses. Daring the dinner, the guests were entertainer 
by music, vocal and instrumental, by wrestlers, posture 
makers and jugglers; rarely perhaps, if ever, at that 
period to the west of the Indus, by dancers. It was 
usual, on such grand occasions, to invest with khil&ts 
those who had performed important public services, 01 
whom it was meant to distinguish by the royal favour. 
These khildts generally consisted of a dress of honour, 
sometimes made of rich stuffs, of satin, velvet, cloth of. 
gold, or adorned with embroidery; sometimes even of 
dresses that had been worn by the Sovereign himself, 
with various additions according to circumstances; 
shawls, sabres of fine workmanship with enamelled hilts, 
often enriched with jewels and precious stones, daggers,, 
coats of armour, horses, and, occasionally, sums ol 


led 


money. 

The 


charm which the courts of happier countries 


derive from the presence of female society, was of coui»o 
entirely wanting to that of K&bul. The ladies of every 
rank were kept strictly to private apartments, which 
were accessible only to females, and eunuchs, and, at 
times, to very near relations. 

The court was composed chiefly of the Amirs and 
Be"s, who held the different provinces and districts of 
the kingdom, and of the officers of state and of the 
household. Though the usual and official language 
was that of unreserved obedience to the prince, yet they 
formed a real check upon his power. The army which 
had effected the conquest was composed of many bodies 
of men of different races, who each followed a particular 
leader, generally the chief person of a tribe or family. 
They were all soldiers of fortune, and regarded themselves 
as entitled to their share in the success. Many of them 
had joined the King voluntarily with their tribe or 
followers, and considered themselves at liberty to with¬ 
draw, or to shift their allegiance, when displeased. By 
means of combinations among themselves, they were 
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able, on occasion, to overpower tbe monarch, who 
ound it convenient, and indeed necessary, to keep 
them in good humour. Much, therefore, depended on 
the talents of the Sovereign. But even the romantic 
bravery and generous temper of Bdber were not always 
sufficient to keep within the limits of duty haughty 
and ambitious tribesmen, who set a high, sometimes an 
inordinate, value on their own services: and dangerous 
revolts and rebellions occurred under both him and his 
son. There existed no hereditary nobility except in 
the heads of tribes; all was personal, and proceeded 
from the monarch. And even the men of tribes, when 
they had left their wilds, and, for a series of years, had 
lived in towns, or followed their individual pursuits, 
scattered over the country, felt less connection with 
their chief, who was compelled to look to local in¬ 
fluence of another description for the support of his 
consequence. The power possessed by the leader of 
the tribe was thus gradually exchanged for that of 
governor of a province. This change was, of course, 
extremely favourable to the royal authority. But, 
though nobility was not hereditary, it generally con¬ 
tinued to run very much in the same families ; for the 
sons of Amirs and officers of note were generally, early 
m life, introduced at court by their fathers, and gradu¬ 
ally promoted to situations of trust and influence. 

The information we possess concerning the state of state oft v 
the provinces under the Kiibul government is but scanty. ,,rovinc,r * 
They would seem to have been governed very much 
according to the form ascribed to the early feudal states. 

The leading men in the conquering army, or at court, 
were sent to the various provinces, attended by their 
old followers, and districts were assigned to them. Of 
the state of landed property we have few details. The 
former inhabitants were not expelled from their lands. 

The labour and skill of the peasant and farmer are 
necessary under every government; there were no 
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capitalists who farmed on a large scale. Every 
had probably, as in Persia, a kilanter or head man, 
and some village counsellors, who afforded a certain de¬ 
gree of protection and succour. The person appointed 
to the jagir settled himself on the spot, took possession 
of the forts and public buildings, and placed his imme¬ 
diate retainers in offices of trust within his government; 
probably, at the same time, assigning to them some 
allotments of land. Through them, though rarely by 
them, he collected the rents, or, more properly speaking, 
a share of the produce of the lands, and the public 
taxes, the measure and extent ot which were often much 
at his discretion. As all powers, military, civil, and 
criminal, were vested in his person, the comfort, or 
misery, of the inhabitants was in his power, and was 
essentially influenced by his character. The complaint 
of a despised boor did not easily reach the court, and, if 
it did, was not likely, except in cases of crying and 
flagrant injustice, to be much attended to: and woe to 
the unhappy wretch who made a complaint, and aiter- 
wards returned under the power of his oppressor! Every 
o-overnor was like an absolute prince while his power 
lasted. His chief danger arose from intrigues at court, 
where he was constantly obliged, either by his personal 
presence or through his friends, to maintain his in¬ 
fluence. He was liable to be removed at any time at 
the pleasure of the King. It is plain that this system 
exoosed the inhabitants to great extortions, and was, 
in many ways, unfavourable to the prospeiity and im¬ 
provement of the country. The governor, who held his 
office by an uncertain, and probably a short tenure, was 
anxious to make the most of his time, and apt to regard 
the possessions and property of the governed merely as 
the means of enriching himself and his dependents. The 
hen was too often killed for the golden egg. 

Ihe arm y. The army did not resemble that of European govern¬ 

ments, divided into regular regiments and troops, with 
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V-. officers each commanding and exercising a certain num¬ 
ber of men dressed in a national uniform and paid by 
the state. It was composed of the immediate followers 
of the King, and of those of the great chiefs, attached to 
them from various considerations of family, or hope, or 
gratitude; and of portions of the tribes, as the Aimaks, 
Moghuls, Hazaras, under their native chiefs. Almost 
every man of rank had retainers, who attached them¬ 
selves to him to share liis good fortune, and his conse¬ 
quence depended on their bravery and number. Every 
leader had his standard, which marked his rank, the 
highest being that of the tugh, a standard surmounted 
by the flowing tail of the mountain cow, an object of 
great ambition, and granted only to a few. Round 
these standards they marched to battle, and round them 
they rallied, if broken. They had no* uniform dress. 
Each wore that of his tribe or country, or such as he 
fancied. 

Besides these greater leaders, there were independent 
warriors (Ekkeha) who joined the service, either alone, 
or with a few followers, as volunteer soldiers of fortune, 
some of whom rose to eminence. 

The fighting men were in general Tartars, chiefly 
belonging to Tiirki tribes, or descended of tribesmen, 
with some Persians and Aimaks. They consisted almost 
entirely of cavalry. The old inhabitants ot Kabul, 
whether of the cities or plains, seldom adopted the 
trade of arms, but remained shopkeepers or peasants. 
A Tajik is sometimes, but rarely, mentioned as engaged 
in war. 

The army gradually changed its form in progress of 
time. When the first generation of conquerors died 
away, local levies became common, and regular bands 
of mercenaries were formed. The earlier troops, having 
little or no pay, depended for their support chiefly on 
plunder, and the leaders looked to the command of dis- 
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/ tricts. There was nothing like a standing force. 

army was composed of local troops, with a few merce¬ 
naries raised on the spur of the occasion. 

When the royal army took the field, it was generally 
arranged in three divisions; centre, right wing, and 
left; with an advanced guard and reserve, and some 
flying pickets around. The household troops were 
generally placed in the centre, and officers of expe¬ 
rience named to the command of each division. Their 
arms were the sabre and dagger, sometimes the bow 
and arrow, and the spear or mace. There were already 
some companies of matchlock-men in the army, who 
seem always to have been trained mercenaries. Cannon 
had also begun to be used; but they were heavy and 
unmanagable, used chiefly in sieges or in distant can¬ 
nonades. Shir Shah seems to have been one of the 
first who brought them with effect into the field. In 
regular battles, the guns were frequently connected 
together by chains, or ropes of bulls’ hides, which served 
as breast-works, behind which archers and matchlock- 
inen were placed, to prevent the irruption of cavalry 
between the guns, especially during the rather long 
intervals between the discharge and re-loading of the 
ponderous ordnance. 

The fate of an action being generally decided by the 
sabre, plate and chain armour, and shields, were in use, 
with helmets, and sometimes chain-cloth coverings for 
the horse. 

Their fortresses derived their strength from their 
situation on steep hills or grounds difficult of access, 
and from the height and thickness of their walls. They 
were sometimes regularly attacked by sap and battery, 
sometimes by mines, and defended by countermines. 
Night surprises, however, and assaults by scaling-lad¬ 
ders, were the most common modes of attack. Some¬ 
times blockade was resorted to, and lines of circum- 
vallation drawn round the place. 
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country had few large cities ; K&bul, Kandahar, 
azni and Pesh&wer were the chief. The amount of 
their population is uncertain. The smaller towns and 
villages were numerous, as the peasantry did not live in 
scattered dwellings, but in villages surrounded by walls; 
as a refuge for themselves and their cattle, in case of 
any sudden attack, or against the rapacity of ma¬ 
rauders. The larger towns were inhabited by trades¬ 
men and artisans, merchants, shopkeepers, the guai'dians 
of mosques and religious foundations and their depen¬ 
dents, public and private teachers, and labourers. The 
streets were narrow and dirty; the exterior of the 
houses mean, any attempt at elegance being reserved 
for the interior. The houses of the more wealthy were 
built in one or more squares, opening within into a 
court or parterre surrounded by piazzas. 

The principal buildings were the mosques and the 
tombs of the kings or holy men, and probably a few 
of the palaces of the kings. Some of the bazars were 
built at considerable expense, and with some elegance, 
and were frequently arched over, and closed at night by 
gates. There were also caravanserais, of which the 
large court within was surrounded by small apartments, 
usually with an upper story, and sometimes having a 
flat roof, in which merchants and traders could be ac¬ 
commodated, with their goods and cattle, on arriving 
from foreign parts. 

The kingdom of Kdbul was inhabited by many dif¬ 
ferent races of men, and was composed chiefly of hill- 
country, with some rich plains. The greater part of 
the inhabitants of the hills were tribesmen, in a great 
measure independent and supported by their flocks, 
the peasantry and shepherds of the lowlands were in 
general Tajiks, the descendants of the old inhabitants 
of the country, and used the Persian tongue. They 
cultivated various grains, and reared some cattle, but 
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were much exposed to be plundered by the tribes of 

sui’rounding hills. 

As to the administration of justice, there was, pro- 
perly speaking, no regular court of justice in the 
country, except that of the Kdzi could be considered as 
such, which, however, was confined to questions of mar¬ 
riage, dowry and others arising out of the Muham- 
medan law. The jagirdars, and under them their 
collectors, and, in the royal domains, the collectors or 
other officers of government, decided in all questions, 
civil and criminal. There was little form, i he parties 
appeared in person to state their own cases ; and inqui¬ 
ries followed, liable to much partiality and corruption. 
The lower officers could fine and inflict corporal punish¬ 
ment to a certain extent. The powers of life and death, 
and of inflicting larger fines, were reserved to the higher 



officers alone. 

But while the officers of government administered 
equity, according to usage or their ideas of right (for 
laws of enactment, except those of the Koran, there 
were none), in the plains or what may be called the 
conquered country, the tribes that wandered over and 
pastured the large mountain tracts, or partially culti¬ 
vated the richer valleys and cattle lands, were little 
visited by the Sovereign’s officers, but maintained, in a 
great degree, their independence. They made some 
annual payments as tribute, and preserved their ancient 
usages and customs. Each had its acknowledged chief, 
and”a council of the principal men of the leading fami¬ 
lies, who managed its affairs and decided controversies. 

The most difficult cases were such as related to 
blood-feuds, which, however, were left to the revenge 
of the injured family, according to the principle of 
retaliation of the Muhammedan law; and when the 
price of blood could not be fixed, or was refused, the 
prosecution of private revenge frequently occasioned 
assassinations and feuds for several generations. 
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religion of the country west of the Indus was Religion, 
tlie Musulman. Tins may be called the legal religion 
of the country, though, properly speaking, there was 
no establishment. The Muhainmedans have no state- 
establishment of their religion, which, however, they 
consider as the only true faith, and as not given to 
them only, but to the whole world. -They have no 
order of priesthood; as in patriarchal times, every 
father of a family is its priest. Everywhere, indeed, 
mosques, often of great magnificence, have been built 
for public use, and endowed often with extensive 
lands for their support, and that of the servants of 
the mosque. But this has been done by private piety, 
and not by the state, which makes no general pro¬ 
vision for the celebration of religious services, or the 
extension, or purity of religious instruction. \ et, in 
no country does religion present itself more to the 
eye of the observer, or seem more deeply and habi¬ 
tually to influence individuals of every rank. Every 
mosqiu has its guardian, generally some descendant of 
the founder. The faithful are daily summoned five 
times to prayer by the voice of the moizzin from the 
minaret of the mosque.- Some Mulla, or man of sup¬ 
posed piety, acts as Pdshnamdz, by reciting the 
stated prayers, the congregation repeating them 
along with, or after him, and carefully following him 
in all the bendings and humble prostrations which 
be makes at the ‘proper parts of the service, towai’ds 
the kibleh, which marks the position of Mekka. He 
is qualified for his office by no imposition of hands, 
or other ceremony, but owes the preference he enjoys, 
to his piety, the favour of the guardian of the found¬ 
ation, or the silent adherence of the people. 1 lis 
office confers, or implies, no supernatural effusion of 
sanctity, or of spiritual gifts. He may quit his situ¬ 
ation at will, and return, like any other man. to t 
business of the world. 

VOL. II. 
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I recollect no mention of any colleges founded 
Kabul for the instruction of students in the saci’cd 
or profane sciences, though such were common, and 
often very magnificent, in Mawerannaher, in Khorasan 
and in India. But there were always men of learning 
and piety, who devoted themselves, as private guides, 
to the teaching of others; and when they acquired re¬ 
putation, numbers flocked to them for the benefit of 
their lessons. The ordinary schools taught the pupils 
who frequented them, to read and write the Arabic and 
Persian languages, with something of accounts. Men 
often read the Koran in Arabic, and recited their 
prayers in the same tongue, without knowing one 
word of the meaning, but, in so doing, they performed 
a religious duty. The superior instructors devoted 
themselves to various employments, such as teaching 
the artificial mode of reading the Koran, with its 
sacred intonations, delivering lectures on its import, 
and expositions of the hidden or recondite meaning 
of its texts, and the mystical sense of its facts and 
doctrines. The various teachers and various schools, 
of course, took different views of God and nature, 
some leading to the wildest enthusiasm and bigotry, 
others to the humblest piety. The mystical tendency 
of their speculations, directed to the annihilation of self 
and the exaltation of the Deity, often ended with a long 
course of metaphysical meditations on the doctrine of 
the non-existence of matter, and the non-entity of every¬ 
thing, except the Divinity. One of the most remurk- 
able of these Schools is that of the Sufis, which seems 
to terminate in a refined philosophical deism or pan¬ 


theism, yet hr ■ produced volumes of the most beautiful 
poetry. The disciples of these meditative schools, whom 
research and reflection had rendered tolerant, lived re¬ 
tired, and mixed little in the world. But the men des¬ 
tined for public’ life, who had studied only the Koran 
and its observances, with the traditions of the prophet, 
were distinguished above all others for their intolerant 
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^try, and for their detestation and persecution of 
every other religion. 

I o some it may appear singular that of no religion 
'? re ™ e followers more penetrated with a feeling of 
!. trutil and Superiority to all others, or more dis- 
’nguished for their inflexible adherence to it under 


trial, than those of the Mahomedan, a religion 
which yet has no regular priesthood, and no state 
establishment. But, at the same time, it must be re¬ 
membered, that, though it has no regular state esta¬ 
blishment, it has innumerable foundations, and lands 
°f greater or less extent belonging to mosques, tombs, 
colleges and religious institutions, and supporting great 
numbers ot zealous and active dependents in every 
pai t of the country, and that the influence of the w r an- 
( ering mendicants and derwishes is very great. But 
sti 1 the real secret of this heart-felt adherence must be 
sought for in a different quarter, in something in¬ 
herent in the doctrines and practical observances of 
the religion itself, which strike the imagination and 
affect the heart, joined to the narrow spirit of an ex¬ 
clusive sect, that looks with contempt and pity on 
every other, and breeds up every Musulman, even in 

Us earl y da ys, to regard himself as a partizan, and a 
warrior of the faith. 


l»ut, even among Musulmans, there were differences 
e belief, and the grand division between Sunnis and 
‘ bias occasioned controversies, and persecutions and 
Wars. The Sunnis adhered to the four first Khalifs, as 
ic legal successors of Muhammed; while the Shias, 
Regarding Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
as lawful heir, considered the three first Khalifs as 
usurpers, and cursed them in the public prayers of 
, r mosques, and often in their private orisons' and 
ejaculations, as traitors. In early times, the inhabitants 
0 Mawerannaher, Khorasan and Kabul, had followed 
* m Sunni faith, which was still adhered to by the 
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natives of the kingdom of Kabul, some 
tribes excepted. The doctrines of the Sln'as were in¬ 
troduced from Arabia, and diffused chiefly in Persia, 
and by the Persian conquests in Khoras&n and else¬ 
where. There were some Kizelbdsh, or Persian Shias 
in Kabul. The hatred of the partizans of the two 
sects towards each other was often extreme. 

Almost every man had his spiritual guide, whom he 
consulted in his difficulties and doubts, and by whom 
he was much influenced in his conduct. Men eminently 
distinguished for piety were supposed to be sometimes 
visited by gleams of divine light; and though the 
Mahomedans are Unitarians of the strictest kind, ad¬ 
mitting of no partner to God, yet such men were 
reverenced after death, and pilgrimages were made to 
their tombs. 

Kabul could not be said to have any native literature 
or science. It appropriated, and imitated, that of the 
Persians. The poems of Ferdausi, Hdfez, Sadi, Jami 
and the other great Persian poets, were familiar to every 
man of education. But though the country produced 
no great poet, many individuals, some of the highest 
rank, wrote agreeable verses, and a tast< for poetry was 
fashionable with every class. The subjects were gene¬ 
rally love and religion. One is sometimes surprised to 
see so much tenderness and respectful delicacy of feel¬ 
ing, flowing from the pen of sturdy warriors, and ad¬ 
dressed to females, who were shut up, and guarded, as 
prisoners and slaves. But war, which calls out and 
exercises many of the higher parts of our nature, is not 
necessarily hostile to the gentler affections, and, in every 
situation of life, nature vindicates her rights. This was 
the age of the great historians, Mir Klnvand and 
Khwdnd Amfr, who wrote chiefly in Khorasan ; but, 
except Baber’s own Commentaries, we know of no his¬ 
torical work produced in KYtbul. 

The sciences, like the literature, of Kabul were bor- 
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from those of the Arabs and Persians, but little 
oficiency and no improvement was made in them. 
Some few studied mathematics and astronomy chiefly 
as subservient to astrology, in which all were believers; 
aud the marches of armies, and the movements of kings 
were directed by the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 

° journey or march was undertaken, no great work 
begun, but at the hour fixed by the astrologer. 

Their medicine, where it was not empirical, they bor* 
rowed from the Arabs; and they, probably from con¬ 
stant experience, possessed considerable knowledge in 
the treatment of wounds. 



Of their architecture we learn little. It was probably Archit ^- 
borrowed from Herat and Samarkand. Some of the tm< " 
tombs still remaining are said to possess considerable 
elegance. The times were too turbulent to admit of 
attempting many of the works of peace: and means 
were not found to restore even the noble reservoirs and 
water-courses, constructed in earlier times for irrigating 
and enriching the country, but which had fallen into 
decay. 

To estimate the condition of morals, and the degree state of 
°t happiness or comfort existing in such a state of morals ' 
society, is never an easy task. The practice of poly¬ 
gamy, accompanied, as a necessary consequence, by the 
seclusion of women, and the existence of slavery, which 
are common to all Musulnta:i countries, have always a 
powerful and demoralizing influence on manners. But 
tke plurality of wives and concubines is nearly confined 
fo the upper ranks, and the more wealthy; and though 
t ie evil consequences of the practice are felt, in the 
undue importance and the prominence given to the 
Visual passions, in the debasing effects of jealousy and 
mistrust on the character, in the mischief of entrusting 
, e education of the rising generation, the young of 
°th sexes, to the nurture of women, totally strange* s 
0 the business and the virtues of active life; and in 
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addition to this, in the endless discords and enmities', 
which the claims of rival mothers introduce into the 
bosom of families; yet, being avowed and sanctioned 
by the law, it is attended with none of that degradation 
of feeling and character that attends the pursuit of 
promiscuous debauchery, or of unlawful concubinage, 
when the sense of duty is overpowered by the influence 
of a passion acknowledged to be guilty, and the indul¬ 
gence is pursued with the feelings of a criminal, who is 
conscious that he is breaking the law. The connection 
of wife and concubine are equally lawful, and alike 
recognized by the Musulman religion, and the issue ol 
both have their shares in the succession. The practice of 
slavery appears to have been confined to domestic 
slavery, a condition, in the East, in which the slave 
is generally treated as a favoured and confidential ser¬ 
vant, often as a child of the family. We find no traces 
of agricultural servitude. The lower ranks seem all 
to have been free. Their wives were more fortunate 
than those of their superiors, since their duties re¬ 


quired them to move about, and probably sometimes to 
assist in field-labour. 

The higher ranks, who lived in the possession of 
comparative wealth and plenty, seem to have had the 
usual and almost necessary virtues of their station — 
bravery and liberality towards the dependents and fol¬ 
lowers who formed their strength. They were gene¬ 
rally hardy, and with some skill in Avar, Avhich was 
their trade, but was practised rather in the way of 
foray and skirmish than of regular tactics. Having 
the virtues and the vice- of adventurer-, they were not 
uniformly steady in their allegiance and fidelity to their 
Sovereign; their adherence to whom they considered 
as a matter to be regulated by considerations of mutual 
convenience, in Avhich they were too often directed by 
notions of mere temporary expediency. Some of them 
Avo have seen were men of talent and generosity, and 
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iy had some taste for liberal studies, and delighted 
the Persian and Turki poets and moralists. 

1 he great body of the inhabitants, agricultural and pas- and of t... 
toral, were probably a good deal oppressed. The exac- pc ° 1>k ' 
tions of government, joined to the constant march and 
devastation of armies, and the plundering incursions of 
the hill tribes, must have left them little that they 
c °uld call their own. There was indeed, generally, 
some castle, or walled town, to which they could, in such 
cases, retire. But they were, nevertheless, often taken 
hy surprise, when their families and cattle, and hoards 
°t gi’ain were liable to be carried away, and their 
standing corn trampled down, or consumed by the 
horses of the invaders. But, even in the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances, there is an elasticity and 
spring in the human mind, that long resist the pres¬ 
sure of the heaviest calamity. Oppression is never, 
indeed, directly favourable to the moral habits. Where 
force cannot be opposed to it, it calls up artifice and 
cunning. But it also sometimes calls up the nobler 
passions. The bonds of union between the members 
of communities and the members of families, are 
drawn closer by their sufferings, and by their exertions 
to avert them. The generous affections are brought 
actively into play; united efforts are made to oppose 
the common enemy; great sacrifices are submitted to 
tor the sake of one another ; the disinterested and 
domestic affections daily gain strength in the midst of 
suffering; and through the very agency of suffering. 

"Ion become more affectionate parents, more attached 
children and friends, and better members of the little 
community. There are little numberless pleasures that 
the eye of oppression cannoi detect, or its hand inter¬ 
rupt. History in general gives little information as to 
the daily employment, and feelings of the great bod)’, 
the lower classes, but, in this instance, what little 
can be gleaned, is not unfavourable. 
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Revenue. 


Absence of 
free institu¬ 
tions. 


These remarks of course apply chiefly to the inha¬ 
bitants of the plains; the inhabitants of the hills and 
mountains preserved their old independence unchanged. 
As to the revenue, its extent and nature, we know 
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little. The principal was probably a land-tax, which 
from the mountaineers was levied in the form oi 
tribute. Baber informs us that the revenue of Kabul 
from both these sources was only eight laks of Shtili- 
rukhis, or about 33,333/f. 6s. 8 d. In addition to this, 
there were the tumgha, or custom duties, on all cattle, 
sheep and other articles brought into the country, and 
probably some transit duties and shop duties. There 
were, besides, the pdshkeshes, and other offerings made 
to the prince on festivals and other great occasions. 
These consisted in money, hoi’ses, rich cloths and other 
rarities; and, though part of them went out again in 
the form of khildts and gratifications to favourite ser¬ 
vants, the surplus in the king’s favour was probably 
considerable. At the same time the revenue of Kabul 
was never great. Baber, soon after lie conquered 
K&bul, levied on KYibul and another district, a con¬ 
tribution of thirty thousand loads of grain (kharwar) 
to distribute among the tribes who had accompanied 
him in his conquest, hut the burden was found to be 
too great, he tells us, and the country suffered ex¬ 
tremely. 

The fixed and stationary condition of all large 
Asiatic kingdoms, which, from the first traces of history 
to the latest times, exhibit'pnly the purely despotic form 
of government, has naturally excited the attention of 
all readers of history. No progress seems ever to have 
been made towards free or liberal institutions, or if any 
liberal laws or regulations were made under a good or 
great monarch, they totally disappear in the reign of 
his successor. Nothing is stable, but the absolute will 
of the sovereign. The great difficulty of obtaining any¬ 
thing like free or permanent institutions lies in this very 
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power, and in the great extent of the king¬ 
dom. Tn a small district of hill country, separated by 
natural limits from other similar or different districts, 
the whole, or a great proportion, of the inhabitants can 
meet and confer about their concerns. They can agree 
about the acquisition of certain benefits, or the removal 
of certain wrongs, which affect them as a body. They 
can appoint the most powerful or popular man among 
them to watch over their rights, with certain powers 
conferred for what they conceive to be the general 
benefit. If no powerful chief or king is near, who has 
strength enough to subdue them, they may, for a 
gi'eater or less time, preserve a certain degree of self- 
government. The same is the case in towns, especially 
in commercial or trading towns. Their common in¬ 
terest and the direction of men of substance, of ex¬ 
perience and knowledge, draw and knit them together. 
They engage in fraternities; every trade, or craft, or 
profession, forms unions, and draws together numerous 
bodies, who work for their own, or the common good, 
a nd, in process of time, acquire a corporation-spirit, 
that makes them ready to do and suffer much for a 
common cause. From governing their own little so¬ 
ciety, they acquire the habits that fit them for taking a 
share in the government of the town. Something of 
a representative constitution is the consequence. Their 
health enables them to fortify their town, and, in a 
country where many such towns exist, they can com¬ 
mand troops, can employ their wealth, and form leagues 
0r combinations, so as even to be a check upon the 
government, or to attain independence. Such were 
i-he free towns of Italy, of the Low Countries, as id of 
Germany. In England, tlie towns, after obtaining the 
ri ght of governing themselves, by joining with the 
Crow n or the great barons, became an important part 
^e political system. It is only by checks that .my 
authority can be limited, and institutions are necessary 
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to support and maintain these checks. Tims, in Bng*- 
land, the power of the nobles never could have been 
brought as an effective check upon the power of the 
king, had they not been of hereditary rank, and ac¬ 
customed to meet together in parliament and elsewhere, 
as a recognized body; in a word, to consider themselves 
as a political corporation, having I’ights. They might, 
otherwise, have formed combinations and leagues, and 
eno-ao-ed in rebellions and commotions; but these, if 
successful, would have terminated to the advantage ol 
one or two of the chief leaders, not of the nobles as a 
body opposed to the king. Their rank, being here¬ 
ditary, gave them both permanence and cohesion, and 
enabled them to act in concert for the common interest. 
But in the East, nobility is only personal. Except 
where there are tribes, the personal influence of any in¬ 
dividual is small. The nobles hold no assemblies as a 
separate body, and have no duties to perform as such. 
They cannot, therefore, combine or act in union, but 
by rebellion. There are no public institutions (not 
religious), in which they, or any other subjects of the 
state, meet for deliberation on ministerial or any other 
public purposes; no county meetings, no boards of 
justices, no juries, no town meetings. I he means ol 
combining, or of coming to a common understanding, 
are, therefore, limited. Absolute princes never favour 
the* o-rowth of privileges to nobles, or cities, or districts; 
tliey & are more willing to destroy these rights. They 
centralize every thing, and make every thing depend on 
their own will and pleasure. Thus, were a movement 
to take place, even for the most beneficial objects, no 
hereditary leader can be found, no political body to 
assist no permanent institution to give security to the 
object if attained. It is a rebellion which, if successful 
for the moment, falls away of itself, like a house built 
on .and, and leaves not a trace behind. Thus such 
despotic governments do not afford the fulcrum to sup- 
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the political lever, and the force is applied in 
lu - Interior, internal political institutions, scattered 
over the country, or means of consultation and combin¬ 
ation among powerful hereditary chiefs, are necessary, 
as . checks to absolute power. They cannot long exist, 
without bringing a considerable degree of freedom in 
their train. Counties, and the public meetings they 
produce, towns, parishes, corporations, and, at a later 
period, courts of law and juries, are the great elements 
°f liberty. They bring men together, make them 
reason, and accustom them to act with foresight, with 
moderation, and in concert. The Mahomedan govern¬ 
ments of the East have only two checks, the dangerous 
one oi rebellion —and the power of religion and popu- 
ai °Pmion, or custom, represented, sometimes suc¬ 
cessfully, sometimes without effect, by the Ulema, the 
leads of the religion and law. But revolution produces 
change of governors, not of government. Any 
effectual change must go deeper, and begin with the 
undamental elements of civil and political society. 

et, now that the Janissaries are gone, the Ulema is 
peihaps the nearest approach to a corporation of any 
oody in Turkey. 
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Abds Sultan, marries Huradyun's sister, 
369. Leaves his camp, 369. 

Ab-Bdran, 380. 

Abdal-aziz, son of Obeid Khan, hurries 
to Herat to support his father, 100 
Marches to the relief of the Uzbeks, 
in Balkh. 373. 

Ahdal Ghafdr (Mir Mai),sent on a mis¬ 
sion to Yddgdr, 228. 

Ahdal Ilai (Mir), his conduct to IIu- 
mdyun in the Germsir, 272. Sur¬ 
renders to Ilumayun, 304. Brings 
him intelligence of the death of Mirza 
Hi tidal, 402. 

Ahdal Kiidlik, advises Kamrdn to con¬ 
ciliate Suleiman Mirza, 313. 

Abdal Makri, bis party expelled from 
Kashmir, 365. Applies for aid to 
Kainran and Humayun, 365. 

Abdal Reshtd Khan, son of Suita d 
Khan, of Kashghar, sends an embassy 
to Humayun, 364. Receives from 
Humayun an account of his conduct 
towards Kamrdn, 421. 

Abdal Simd (Khwuja), deserts Kamrdn, 
391. 

Abdal Wdhdb, bis mission to Sind, 265. 
Protects Humdyun > bis flight from 
the rout of Kipchak, 383. At the 
battle of Sluitergerden, 892. His 
death at Jirbdr, 402. 

Ahdalla (Kdzi), his mission to Shir 
Shah, 200. Taken by the Mirzas, 
207. 

Ahdalla Khan, driven from Nousdri, 
82. 

Ahdalla Moghul (Mir/#), engaged in 
the defence of Talikan, 355. En¬ 
courages Kdmrdn to return to his 
brother, 356. Escapes from the rout 
at Rostak, 373. 

ARialla Nidzi (Sheikh), a leader of the 
Mehdevis, 476 llis humility and 
fervour, 478. 


Ahdalla Sultan, son of Sekander Sultan, 
defeated at Balkh, 372. 

Ahdalla Sultdnpuri (Mulla), declares 
Sheikh Alai guilty of heresy, 480. 

Abdereh Pass, (the) Humdyun’s passage 
through, 337. 

Abul Baka (Mir), prevails on Kamrdn 
to give way to his brother, 206. 
Brings back Ilindal and Yddgdr to 
Humdyun, 207. His mission to 
Yddgdr, 221. Ilis death, 222. 

Abulfazl, his remarks on the conduct 
of Maldco, 242. His account of 
Humdyun’s treatment in Persia, 280. 

Abul Hasan (Mir), sent to detain Hu¬ 
mdyun, 270. 

Abul Kasim (Mirza), son of Kamrdn, 
sent to Akbcr on Humdyun’s death, 
529. 

Abul Kasim Beg, Governor of Gualiar, 
surrenders it to Shir Shah, 129. 
His devoted friendship to Biram 
Khan, 259. Is put to death, 259. 

Abulkhair, proposes to seize Ilumayun, 
267. 

Abul-Maali, his descent and characler, 
401. Shoots 5 one of Humdyun’s re¬ 
fractory leaders, 420. Defeats a 
large body of Afghans near Dibdlpur, 
512. His bravery and conduct at 
the battle of Sirhend, 518. Slays 
Shir Ali Khan, 518. Left at Jalin- 
dher, 520. Obtains the gov< rnoicnt 
of the Penjdb, 520. His arrogance 
and misconduct, 523. Is superseded 
by Akbcr, and nominated to llissdr 
Kiruzn, 524. His insolence to Ak- 
ber, 526. 

Abusaid Khan, son of Kuclium Khan. 
(Grand Khan,) disapproves of the war 
with Persia, 99. 

Abyssinian slaves in the army of Behadcr 
Shah, 82. p T/ , 

Achi Chnk (Malek), Governor of Kush- 
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% takes refuge with Shir Shahj 
366. Enters Kashmir, and is 
routed, 366. 

Adam Gakcr (Sultan), his embassy to 
Humayun, 407. Offers to give up 
Kamran Mlrza, 407. 410. Waits 

upon Humayun, 411. Receives Pl- 
raneh and his country, 419. Refuses 
to submit to Shir Shah, 425. Makes 
peace with IsIAm Shah, 466. 

Adel Khan, eldest son of Slur Shah, 
mediates between Shir Shah and 
PuraiifMal, 434. His weakness and 
profligacy, 448. He is passed over 
in the succession to the throne, 448. 
Meets his brother Ishim, 449. Fail¬ 
ure of Islam’s scheme for seizing him, 

450. His formal submission to Is¬ 
lam, 450. He retires to Biana, 451. 
Further attempt to seize him, 451. 
He flies to Khowas Khan, in Mewat, 

451. Is joined by some of the chief 
amirs, 451. They march on Agra, 
451. Are defeated, 453. Adel flies 
and disappears, 453, 454. 

A deli. See Muhammed Shah Adel Shah. 

Afghanistan, state of, during Huma- 
yun’s residence in Sind, 264. 

Afghans, their formidable power in In¬ 
dia, 4. Humayun’s campaign against 
those of BehAr* 15. Their defeat by 
him at the battle of Doura, 10. 134. 
Those under Shir Shah defeat IIu- 
mAyun at the battle of Kanauj, 189. 
They pursue him across the Satloj, 
197. Their supremacy in India re¬ 
stored under Shir Shah, 210, 211. 
The Khalil and Mehmend Afghans 
join Kamran, 397. 'Hie different 
tribes submit to HumAyun, 400. 
They attack his camp under Kamran, 
402. Are surprised and defeated by 
Humayun, 406. Their country in 
Bangash wasted, 406*. I hose of 
Delhi assemble in great force in the 
Penjab, 420. Subversion of their 
dynasty in Hindustan, 503. Re¬ 
marks on the dynasty, and account of 
hve competitors for the throne, at 
the time of JPIumAyun’s restoration, 
504 Defeated at the battles of 
Machiwara and Sirhend, 515. 517. 

Kl in, Amfr-al-omr» of Kiio- 
ra.s.in, J01. Defeated and put to 
death in KantlahAr, 102 . 

Aciu, Huniiiytin ascend i the throne at. 
2. Committed to the charge of Mir 
MuhammedBakhshi, 139. Occupied 
by Shir Sb-h, 19«. Hattie of, 453. 
Keoceupied by Ilirmi Ifflkal, 503. 
Surrendered to Humliyuii, 520. 


Ahmed, father of the historian Nizaul- 
ed-dln, his skirmish with the troops 
of Maldeo, 245. 

Ahmed Lad (Malek), causes a night 
attack on HumAyun’s camp, 61. 

Ahmed Khan Sur, governor of the 
Penjab, 495. Revolts from Adeli, 
495. Assumes the title of Sekander 
Shah, or Sultan Sekander, 495. De¬ 
feats Ibrahim Khan at Farra, 496. 


Occupies Agra and Delhi, 497. 514. 
Is declared Emperor by the Afghan 
nobles, 497. Dispatches Tatar Khan 
and I-Iaibat Khan against Humayun’s 
advance, 498. 514. Who are de¬ 
feated by Biram Khan at Machiwara, 
499. 516. Marches with a large 
force for the Penjab, 499. 516. De¬ 
feated by Humayun at Sirhend, 499. 
517. His flight,'499. 518. Invades 
the Penjab, 524. Expelled by Ak- 
ber, 526. 

Ahmed Shah, son of Muhammed Shah, 
of Malwa, 30. Carried off by Sultan 
Ibrahim, 30. Placed in Chdnderi 
by Baber, 34. 

Ahmed Shah, King of GujrAt, the 
founder of Ahmedabad, his power, 
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Ahmed Sultan Shamlu, Governor of 
Slstan, his hospitality to Huma¬ 
yun, 275. Ordered to co-operate with 
him, 294. 

Ahmed Turkoman (Mir), invites Shir 


Shah to Chunar, 132. 

Ahmedabad, foundation of, 20. Its 
splendour, 21. 77. Occupied by ImAd- 
ul-mulk, 74. Surrendered to Hu- 
mayun, 76. Committed to Askeri 
Mlrza, 77. Abandoned by him, 84. 

Ahmednagar, BehAder Shah acknow¬ 
ledged as King of, 38. 

Aimaks (the), plunder KerAcha Khan, 
348. They entertain Humayun, 384. 

Akbcr, son of Humayun, his birth in 
the castle of Ainerkot, 254. Left 
behind in the flight from Shal-Mus- 
tung, 269. Taken by Askeri to 
Kandahar, 270. Removed to Kabul, 
S04. Placed under the care of 
KkanzAda Begum, 305. Removed 
to the cl large of Kucli Kil.ln, 313. 
Removed from the care of Mir Atka, 
336, Exposed by Kamran on the 
walls of Kdbui during the siege, 343. 
Left in nominal charge of Kabul, 380. 
A third time prisoner in the bands of 
Kamran, SS6. Restored to his father, 


393. Receives the jaglr of Ohirkh 
in Logber, 394. Co-operates with 
HumAyun in laying waste Bniignsh, 
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406. Defeats and puts to death 
Himu Bakal, 503. Appointed to 
Hissar Firiiza, 520. Appointed to 
the Penjab, 524. Expels Sekander 
Shall, 526. Expresses sent to inform 
him of his father’s death, 528. The 
prayer for the Emperor recited in his 
name, 529. Has three formidable 
competitors for the throne of Delhi, 
529. 

Ak Sultan, Governor of Ghazni, joins 
Humayun, 323. Commands Kam- 
ran’s advance at the Dera Kipchak, 
381. Commands Kamrdn’s left at 
the battle of Shutergerden, 392. 

Ala-ed-din, or Alim, Lodi ( Sultan), es¬ 
capes from Kiln Zefer to Gtijrat, 41. 
Puts forward his pretensions to the 
throne of Delhi, 44. Leads a force to 
Kalinger,44. His army retreats, 46. 

Alai (Sheikh), leader of the Mehdevis, 
account of him and his sect, 475-482. 

Alama Taklu, his rebellion against Shah 
Ismael, 99. Quelled, 100. 

Alem Khan, discovers Behdder Shah’s 
treasure at Champanir, 66, note* 

Aleng Kazan, Ihtmavun encamps there, 
354. 

AU (Mir Sycd), his congratulatory em¬ 
bassy to Humayun, 326. Receives 
the government of Duki, 327. 

Ali (Sheikh), proposes to surprise De- 
r&wal, 239. 

Ali Akber Jarai (Sheikh), bis daughter 
married to Humdyun, 220. 

Ali Bakhshi(Sultan), Humdyun's pay¬ 
master, brings instructions for blind¬ 
ing Kcimran, 413. 

Ali Beg Jelnir (Sheikh), offers to sur¬ 
prise Shah Husein, 225. His skir¬ 
mish with Maldeo’s troops, 245. De¬ 
feats Jdni Beg, 256. Commands a 
detachment against Shah Husein, 
260. Is defeated and slain, 261. 

Ali Dost, re Rises to blind Kumrun, 415. 

Ali Kuli Korcbi, attends Kdmrdn on 
his flight from Kabul, 345. 

Ali Kuli Sistani, despatched to reduce 
Miratand Sambhal, 520. Puts Kam- 
hcr Diwfina to death, 520. 

Ali Penjshhi (Malek), assists Mirza 
Ibrahim of BadnkhshAn, 353. De- 
I eats Temir Shagh&li, "3. 

Ah lteza (Imdm), his tomb visited by 
Humayun, 297. 

Ah Sultan Taklu, his death before Risr, 
304. 

Altka Arg)m» (Mir), hi, difence of 
oeliwan, 224. 

(Sultan). See Alim Khun 


Alim Khan Jihil Khan Jigat, acquires” 
Raisen, Bhilsa and Clianderi, 37. 
Joins Behader Shah, 51. Is muti¬ 
lated by Humayun, 58. 

Alim Lodi. See Ala-ed-din Lodi. 

Alla-dost (Mir), his mission to Sind, 
265. 

Alwar. See Mewat. 

Am bain, battle of, 458. 

Amber (Khw&ja), recaptures Askeri 
Mirza 32!. 

Amcrkot, Humdyun hospitably received 
there, 249. His stay there, 252. Birth 
of Akber there, 25*4. 

Anderab, battle of, 303. Placed under 
Hindal, 332. Abandoned by Katn- 
ran, 353. Given to Terdi Beg, 509. 
Besieged by Suleiman Mirza, 522. 

Anka Arghun (Mir), his mission from 
Shah Husein to Humayun, 213. 

Arab Mekki (Mir), mediates between 
Kamrun and Humayun, 356. 

Artillery, that of Behader Shah under 
Itumi Khan, 49. That of Humayun 
at the battle of Kanauj, 185. 

Aru, liurnayun’s encampment at, 237. 

Army (the) of Baber and Humayun 
described, 540. 

Asir, fort of, 79. 

Askeri Mirza, son of Baber, appointed 
to the government of Sambhal, 6. 
Commands the advanced guard in 
Gujrat, 75. Is surprised, 75. De¬ 
feats the Guzratis, 76. Made Gover¬ 
nor of Ahmedabad, 76 ; and Vice¬ 
roy, 77. His arrogance, S3. En¬ 
camps at Sirganj, 84. Advised by 
Hindd Beg to declare himself inde¬ 
pendent, 85. Declines, but afterwards 
consents, 85. Retreats from Ahrse- 
daluid, 85. Is pursued hv Behdder 
Shah, 86. Reaches Champanir, 86. 
Is refused admittance there by Terdi 
Beg, 87. Marches towards Agra, 88. 
Submits to Humayun, 88. Accom¬ 
panies 11 umii) un against Shir Shah, 
139. Mis disgraceful stipulation, as 
the reward for assisting Hluniy un, 154. 
Forces the passes into Behar, 155. 
Commands the right at the battle of 
Kanauj, 190. Joins Humayun in his 
flight, 192. Ilis quarrel with Y’udgar, 
192. Leaves Delhi t > proceed to 
Sambhal, 195. Meets his three 
brothers at Lnhur, 197. Receive#} 
the government of ( In mi from K-un- 
ran, 204; and that of Kandahar. 
265. His hostile prepnrations on the 
approach of .Hum Ay on, “'9*. IK’ 

1 vances to take him. 267. Arrives a? 
Shul-M(retting, 270. Captors Ak- 
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270. Besieged in Kandahar by 
^umayun, 30G. Surrenders to the 
Emperor, 311. Disclosure of his 
treasonable designs,S1Imprisoned, 
HI 2. Escapes, 321. Recaptured, 
321. Committed to the custody of 
Nadi in Kokiltash, 321. Released, 
358. Appointed to the government 
of Karatigin, 360. Left in charge of 
Kulab, 377. Defeated by Chaker 
Ali Beg, 378. Joins Kamran, 373. 
Flies from the route at Rostak, 378. 
Appointed by Kamran to the go¬ 
vernment of Jelalabad, 387. iaken 
prisoner by Ilumayun at the battle 
of Shutcrgerden, 393. Sent a pri¬ 
soner to Badakhshan, 397. Dies be¬ 
tween Mekka and Damascus, 397. 

Asof Khan, left with the Gujrat troops 
at Mandu, 32. Slain in battle, 33. 

Astaneh, Humayun surprised at, 371. 

AsterabSid, overrun by the Uzbeks, 99. 

Astrology in the East, 135, note. 

Atkeh Khan, or Mir Atka. See Shems- 
ed-din Muhammed Ghaznevi. 

Aulia (Shah), shrine of, 371. 

Azerbaijan, rebellion in, 99. 

Azim Humayun. Sec Kaibat Khan 
Niazi. 

Baba Beg Jihiir, defends Juanpur, 151, 
152. Is slain, 171. 

Balia Jujkeli, his expedition to Kash¬ 
mir, 203. 

Baba Kuli, an officer of Shall Ilusein, 
his negotiation with Y.idgar Mirza, 
227 . His Mission to Humayun, 262. 

Baba Said, aids Kamran in his escape 
from Selim Shah* 409. 

Bahai of Kulab, wounds Humfiyun, 382. 

Baban, or Biban, Khan Jilwani, sup¬ 
ports Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 9. Pre¬ 
ferred in command of his army to 
Shir Khan, 133. 

Babek Beer, Humay tin's mehmandar in 
Persia, 282. 

Baber, his invasion of Mulwa, 34. Oc¬ 
cupies Bcbar, 131. 

Baberlu, garden of, Ilumdyun resides 

Iiu^akhthun, the kingdom of, confirmed 
,0 Suleiman Mirza, 6. Invaded by 
Kiimniu. 265. 302. Submits to him, 
SO5. Kasim Birlas, appointed Go¬ 
vernor/ '03. Its affairs under Kamran, 
313. Suleiman restored to the go. 
vernnient, 313. Token by Ifu«>4y«n. 
329. Given to Hiudal Mirza, S*>0. 
Restored to Mirza Suleiman, 332. 

Badch Tyeb lEuishmend (Sheikh), his 
fetwa against Sheikh Alai, 481. 


Bagh (Khwaja), surrenders the fort of 
Eibek to Ilumayun, 370. Set at 
large, 376. 

Baikc Begum, 153. 

Bakhshi-b&nu Begum, daughter of Hu¬ 
mayun, removed from Kandahar to 
Kabul, 305. Betrothed to Mirza 
Ibrahim, 394. 

Bakhshui Langa, of Uch, receives the 
title of Khan Jehan, 208. Furnishes 
Humayun with supplies, 208. Offers 
obstructions to the progress of Hu- 
mdyun, 238. 

Baklan, or Baghlan, taken by Kamran, 
347. Humayun arrives there, 370. 

Balkh, in possession of the Uzbeks, 368. 
Expedition of Ilumayun against, 368. 

Baltu Khan, his quarrel with Khwaja 
Moazern Sultan, 513. 

Baluches, their merciless robberies, 266. 
Their detention of Ilumayun in the 
desert, 271. Their settlement in the 
Penjab, 424. 

Bami&n, government of, given to Shir- 
efken, 331. 

Bangasli, given to Hindal, 400. Laid 
waste by Humayun, 406. 

Bapus Beg, chief minister of Kamran, 
313. Is appointed Atalik to his 
son-in-law, 323. Pardoned by Hu- 
rnfiyun, 323. Joins his camp, 324. 
His wife dishonoured, and his chil¬ 
dren murdered by Kamran, 342. 
Deserts from Humayun to Kamran, 
351. Forgiven byHamayun, 357. Ap¬ 
pointed by Kamran to lalikan, 3/7. 

Baroda, under Dost Beg Jsliekagha, 77. 

Bartich under K4sim Ilusein, 77. 
Taken by the partizans of Beh&der 
Shah, 82. 

Basant Rli, title of Himu Bakal, 491. 

Bayezid, his account of the rout of 
the Dera-Gez, 374. 

Bavezid Khan Fermuli, preferred to 
Shir Shah in the command of Sultan 
Mahmtid’s army, 133. 

Bayezid (Sheikh), supports Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Lodi, 9. Slain at ihe battle of 
Dourn, 10. 

B6z Bebider (Sultan), King of Malwa, 
his skill in music, 504. Succeeds 
his father, 505. 

Bedciun, conquered by Kamber Diwana, 
520. 

Beh&der (Sultan). See Khizer Khan. 
Behader Khan Sist&ni, appointed to 
Zemin-dawer, 509. 

Bchader Shah, ascends the throne ot 
Gujr&t, *21. S3. Invades Malwa, and 
takes Chandtfri, 34. Again invades 
Malwa, and takes M&ndu, 35. Dc~ 
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h rones Sultan Mahmud, and pro* 
claims himself. King of Malwa, 35. 
Seizes Sildh-ed-dln, 36. His further 
successes, 38. Ilis power in Gujrat, 
Alarms Humdyun by his pro¬ 
gress in Malwa and Nagor, 11. 
Sends an embassy to Humdyun, 12. 
Receives Muhammed Zemdn Mlrza, 
13. Besieges Cheitur, 14. 41. Re¬ 
tires on receiving large presents, 15. 
41. Forms a league against ilumd- 
yun, 41. Anecdote of his magnifi¬ 
cence, 42, note. Assists the Lodis, 44. 
Again besieges Cheitur, 45. Storms 
and sacks the city, 48. Encamps at 
Mands&r, 49. Entrenches his camp, 
50. His troops disheartened, 51. 
Joined by Sultan Alim of Kalpi, 51. 
Distress in his camp, 52. His flight, 
53. lie reaches Mandu, 54. Makes 
overtures to Humdyun, 55. Sur¬ 
prised in Mandu, 56. Escapes to 
Champanir, 56. Flies to Cambay, 
60. Burns his fleet, 60. Flies to 
Diu, 60. 72. Negotiates with the 
Portuguese, 73. vSl. Deputes Jmdd- 
ul-mulk to collect the revenues of 
Gujrat, 74. Reaction in Gujrat in 
his favour, 81. Joins his troops at 
Ratan, 83. Pursues the imperial 
forces, 86. Occupies Cliampanir and 
recovers all Gujrat, 88. Returns to 
Diu, 91. 1 1 is transactions with the 

Portuguese, 91. Ills death, 92, 93. 
His character, 94, note. His alleged 
reappearance, 96. His mother and 
nobles retire to Ahmedabud, 96. His 
> immediate successors, 96. 

Rebar, overrun by Shir Shall, 89. In¬ 
vaded by Nazret Shah, 126. Seized 
l j y Sultan Mahmud, 129; who is 
expelled by Baber, 130. Reoccupied 
l>v Slur Shah, 151. 

Rebar Khan Lob-mi. See Sultan Mu- 
bammed. 

Rehdr Khan Sirwani, converted to the 
sect of the Mehdevis, 481, Deserts 
Adeli, 494. 

Rehbud Chobdar, 245. 
lehrdm Mlrza, brother of Tahtnasp, .ap¬ 
pointed viceroy of Khordsan, 99. His 
presents to Humdyun, 283. His 
enmity to him, 290. 
ehstid, Humdyun’s winter encamp- 
merit at, 405. 

Reknsi (MAI I a), personates Ilmmiyun 
on his death, 528, 

\7 1,111 . ( now Peshdwer), rebuilt by 

ifvfo&ytin, 420. 

e:i; ital of Muhammad Sui- 
tUn Mtrza, 89. Taken by Hindal, 90 . 
VOL. ii. 



Benares, besieged and taken by Shir 
Shah, 151. 

Bend-kusha, I lumay tin’s stay there, 359. 

Bengal, invaded and reduced by Shir 
Shah, 136. 142. Submits to Hu¬ 
mdyun, 149. The government as¬ 
sumed by Khizer Khan Sirwani, 428. 
Placed under the Amin Kazi Fa- 
zilnt, 428. 

Berar, kingdom of, attacked by the 
Kings of Beder and Ahmednagar, 38; 
who are driven out byBehdder Slmh,38. 

Bhatta, the Raja of, defeats Sultan 
Ibrahim, 501. 

Bheker, city and fortress of, 209. Be¬ 
sieged bv Humdyun, 218. Descrip¬ 
tion of it, 226. Progress of the 
siege, 226. The siege raised, 229. 

Bhilsa, reduced by Sultan Mahmud, 22. 
Assigned to Muhammed Shah, 29. 
Given to Silah-ed-din, SO. Given to 
Alem Khan Jigat, 37* 

Bliira, Shir Shah’s stay there, 424. 

Bhopal Rai, chief of Bijagar, occupies 
Mandu, 90. 

Bhopat Rai, son of Silah-ed-din' of 
Bhilsa, 37. Escapes with Behader 
Shah, 56. Recovers Rdisen and 
Chanderi, 429. 

Bhul, or Belliul (Sheikh), notice of 
him, 162. Sent on a mission to 
Hindal, 150. 162. Is put to death 
by Ilindal, 152. 163. 

Biana, fortress of, 13. Pays tribute to 
Mahmud Khilji, 22. Seized and 
ravaged by Tatar Khan Lodi, 45. 


Recovered by Humdyun, 46. 


■PBBH, - . - Be¬ 

sieged by Muhammed Shah, 449. 
Siege raised, 500. Reduced by Hai¬ 
der Muhammed Khan, 521. 

Bibi Dudu, her management of affairs 
in Behdr, 125. 

Biddgh Khan Kqjar, surrenders Kan¬ 
dahar to Kdtnrdn. 106. Appointed 
Atdlik of Sultan Murad Miiz.i, 294. 

( hums Kandahar for the King of 
Persia, 312. Dispossessed of Kan¬ 
dahar, 320. 

Biddgh (Shah), taken prisoner by the 
Uzbeks, 376. 

Bikermajit, (Uana) of fheitiir, suc¬ 
ceeds his brother Uuttonsi, 40. Be¬ 
sieged in Cheitur by Belmder Shall, 
40. Purchases a peace, 15 41. 

Biram Khan, sent to clear the passes 
between Behdr and : ;al, 145. 
Fails, 146. Joins the imperial camp 
at Jun, 25S. Sketch of his history 
since the battle ol Knnuuj. ’’58. ■'('- 
companies Humdyun t<> J er.sia, 231. 
Sent as envoy to Shah lalmiasp* 281. 
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The Shah’s treatment of him, 281. 
Honoured by the Shah with the title 
of Khan, 288. Defeats Rafia, 807. 
Sent as ambassador to Kabul, 807. 
Returns to Ilumayun, SOS. Ap¬ 
pointed governor of Kandahar, 320. 
Assists in expelling Kamran from 
Zemln-dawer, 335. Visits Haji 
Muhammed at Ghazni, 398. Pre¬ 
vails on him to accompany him to 
Kabul, 399. Induces him to return 
when he had withdrawn, 399. Is 
honoured with the title of Khan 
Khanan, 399. Ordered to pursue 
Kamran, 399. Returns to Kanda¬ 
har, 400. Is suspected by Ilumayun, 
507. Entertains him with magni¬ 
ficence, 507. Joins him at Kabul, 
509. Sent against Nasib Khan, 511. 
Takes Harhana, 512. Passes the 
Satlej, 514. Gains the battle of 
Machiwara, 499. 515. Honoured 
with the title of Khan Khanan Yar 
Vafadar, 516. Reinforced and joined 
by Hum&yun, 516. Battle of Sir- 
hend, 499. 517. Sirhend bestowed 
on him, 520. Appointed Atalik to 
Akber in the Penjab, 524. Receives 
the account of Humay tin’s death, 526. 
BirkehCMir Syed), his message to Hin- 
dal, 822. lie supports the wounded 
Emperor in his flight from Dera 
Kipeluik, 383. Appointed to the 
government of Kunduz, 400. 

Birlas (Mirza Beg), surrenders to Hu- 
mayun, 329. 

Bist, besieged and surrenders to IIu- 
ma/un, 304. 

Blinding, modes of, 13. 

Bochnk Behader (Mir), appointed to 
Mahmudabad, 77. 

Bohjat Khan, of Clmnderi, forms a con¬ 
federacy against Medini Rai, 27. 
Withdraws from the carnp of the con¬ 
federates, 2!> Again joins them, 
and concludes a peace with Sultan 
Mahmud, 29. 

Bombay, included in the kingdom of 
G uj nit, 20. 

Bostam, overrun by the Uzbeks, 99. 
Bundi, conquered by Mahmud KhiJji, 
22 , 

Bfiratipur, Humay tin’s stay there, 99. 
Burlmn-el-muJk Sistani, operates against 
Humavun, 45. 

Burhan Nizam Shall, King ot Abmed- 
nagar, acknowledges Behader Shah 
as King of Ahmednagar, 38. Offers 
to assist numayun, 139. 

Burnes, Sir A.,' his description of 
Robri, 226. 


Cambay, its commerce, 21. Behader 
Shah burns his fleet there, 60. Pillaged 
by Ilumayun, 62. Under Dost Beg 
Ishekagha, 77. Recovered for Beha¬ 
der Shall by Shitab Khan, S3. 
Chachkan, its geographical position, 
217, note. Character of the country 
and of its inhabitants, 218. 

Chak, family of, in Kashmir, 364. 
Chaker Ali Beg Kulabi, or Clinker 
Khan, joins Ilumayun against Ta- 
likan, 356. Appointed Amir-ul- 
omra to Ktrmran Mirza, 360. Ex¬ 
pelled by Kamran from Kulab, 376. 
Plunders Kuhib, 378. 

Champanir, Raja of, tributary to Ahmed 
Shah of Gujrat, 20. His power, 20. 
Fortress of, taken by Mahmud Shah 
Bigara, 20. Description of it, 62, 
63. Captured by escalade, 64. Mas¬ 
sacre of the garrison, 66. Immense 
booty, 66. Retaken by Bcdiader 
Shall, 88. 

Chand Khan, brother of Behdder Shah, 
flics to Mdndu, 33. 

Clmnderi, taken by Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji, 22. Assigned to Medini Rai, 
32. Stormed by Baber, 34. Re¬ 
stored to Ahmed Shah, 34. Bestowed 
by Behiider Shah on Alim Khan 
Jigat, 37. Recovered by Bhopat 
and Puran Mai, 429. 

Chaperghata, battle of, 502. 

Cheitur, or Mewiir, besieged by Sultan 
Mahm&d Ivhilji, 22. Besieged by 
Behader Shah, 14. 41. 47. Taken by 
storm, 48. 

Chibra-Mow, defeat of Taj Khan at, 
489. 

Chilmeh Koka, his generosity to Kam¬ 
ran Mirza, 418. 

Chir&gh-kush, or Lamp-extinguishers, 
sect of, 281. Their persecutions, 
281, note . 

Chirkh in Logher, given to Akber, 394. 

Chuchak Begum, daughter of Shall 
Huftein of Sind, married to Kamran, 
335, Her devotion to her husband, 
418. 

Chumir, fort of, its strength and import¬ 
ance, 10. 181. Besieged by JIu- 
inayun, 10. I he siege abandoned, 
11. Besieged by Sultan Mahmud 
Ixnli, 130. The siege raised, 130. 
Acquired by Shir Shall, 131. Be- 
sii-wi by Hiunayun, 140. Capitu¬ 
lates, 141. Restored to Shir Shah, 
170. 

Cbupah Ghat, surprise of the, 171. 

Guipi Behader, informs Ilumayun of 
Askeri’s approach, 268. liis mission 
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Humayun to Shah Talrmasp, 


(the large,) of Baber and Hu- 
inay mi» 543. 

“ Combat of Friends,” the, 51. 

Court,(the,) 4 of B4ber and Iluraayun, 5S6. 


D’Acuna (Nuna), Viceroy of Goa, fur¬ 
nishes assistance to Behdder Shull, 
73. Sails to Diu, 91, Receives Be- 
hader Shall on board his ship, 92. His 
part in the death of Behader Shah, 92. 
His subsequent proceedings, 94. 

Dawa Beg, joins Ilumayun, 310. S22. 

Deh -Afghanan, a suburb of Kabul, 
battle of, 338. 

Delhi, disruption of the empire of, 
under Sultan Muhatnmed Toghlak, 
17. The city entrusted to Mir Fakhr 
Ali, 139. Attacked by Hindal 
Mirza, 165. Occupied by Shir Shall, 
196. Occupied by Humayun, 503. 
520. Taken by Ilimu Bakal, 503. 

Deru-Gcz (the), the rout at, 374. 

DeraKipchak (the), the battle at, 381. 

Derawal, fort of, Ilumavun’s halt there, 
239. 

Derwish Ali, governor of Ujein, his 
death, 79. 

Derwish Koka, his skirmish with the 
troops of Maldeo, 245. 

Derwish Maksud Bengali, rejoins the 
Emperor after the defeat at Chonsa, 
175. 

De Souza, (Emanuel,) Governor of Diu 
Castle, 92. His death, 93. 

Dhur, battle of, 19. Taken by Mo- 
zeffer Shall, ] 9. Taken by Sultan 
Mahmud 11. of Malwa, 32. Given 
by Shir Shall to Ilaji Khau, 431. 

Dhainoni, assigned to Muhammed Shah, 
29. 

Dibalpur, defeat of the Afghans at, 511. 

Dilavver Khan, assumes the sovereignty 
of Malwa, 1 9. 

Dilawer Khan, Khan Khnnau Lodi, 
commands Humayun’s advance, 153. 
Carried oh' by Khowas Khan, 154. 
His death in prison, 154, vote, 

Dihlar Agacbeh, or iJildur Begum, 
mother of Ilindal, her reproach of 
her son, 164. She entertains the 
ladies of the court at Pater, 220. 
Makes up the quarrel between liu- 
tnayun ant. Ilindal, 220. 

IU ? ‘-1 . Behader Shah’s flight thither, 
60. Its commercial importance, 72. 
•Settlement of the Portuguese there, 
'2. The death of Behader Shah 
there, 93. Is retained by the PortU' 
guese, 95. 


Dost Beg Ishekagha, entrusted with 
Cambay and Baroda, 77. 

Doulat Khan Lodi, his friendship for 
Shir Shah, 117, 118. 

Doulat Khan Nouhani, his elevation at 
the court of Adeli, 486. Slays Shall 
Muhammed Firmuli, 488. 

Doura, battle of, 10. 

Durgawati, daughter of Rana Sanga, 
her determined conduct and death, 37. 


Eder, reduction of, by MozeflTer Shall, 19. 
Eibek, besieged and taken by Humavun, 
370. 

Ekbal Khan, suspected of treason, 468. 
Ekhtiar Khan, defends Chmnpamr, 63. 
65. Surrenders to Ilumayun, 65. 
His acquirements, 65. 

Elias Khan (Khwaja), joins his bro¬ 
thers in rebellion, 489. 


Fakhr Ali (Mir), entrusted with the 
government of Delhi, 139. Ilis 
energy in favour of Ilumayun, 160. 
164. Ilis advice to Kannuii, 166. 
His death, 194. 

Farakh (Shah), advises Shah Husein 
not to join Ilumayun, 71. 

Farm, besieged by Obeid Khan, 98. 

Fateli Khan Baliich Dudai, submits to 
Shir Shah, 424. Seizes Multan, 433. 
Is expelled by Haibat Khan, 433. 

Fateh Shah, the Chiragh-kush, defeated 
by Monaim Khan, 407. 

Fatelipur-Gandava, 265. 

Fazael Beg, or Fazil Be ;, deserts IJu- 
mayun, 233. Deserts Kamr&o, 310. 
Blinded by Kamran, 336. 

Fazilut, or Fazihat (Kazi), appointed 
Amin of Bengal, 428. 

Fazli (Mir), Governor of Benares,slain 
by Shir Shall, 151. 

Ferdausi, allusion to his works, 25. 

Ferid. See Shir Shah. 

Ferid Gur (Mir), opposes lluui&yun, 
174. Sent in pursuit of Humiyun, 
after the battle of K^nauj, 195. 

Feringi Khan. See San Jngo. 

Fcrkhnt Khan, appointed to Lnhur, 523. 

Displaced by Abul INlaali^ 524. 

Filudi, 240. 

Firozeh (Jam), his death, 62, - < ' • 

Firuz Shah, King of Bengal, his ac¬ 
cession, 136, His murder, 186. 

Firuz Shall Stir, King of Delhi, his ac¬ 
cession, 483. IBs murder, 483/ 

Fortresses (the), of Baber and Hu* 
miiyun, 542. 


Gagrown, held by Mediui llao, 32 
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_lesieged by Mahmud II., 32. 
duced by Behader Shah, 40. 

Gakers, account of their country and 
its princes, 411, note. Tiiey defeat 
Shir Shah’s detachments, 425. Their 
contests with Islam Shah, 465. 

Gerrasir (the), Humayun’s visit to, 
272. Its surrender to Ilumayun, 
304. 

Ghazi (Khwaja) of Tabriz, insults the 
Ran a of Amerkot, 257. Quarrels 
with Keracha Khan, 350. Restored 
to the office of Dewan, 508, note. 

Gh&zi Khan, chief of a Baluch tribe, 


Gujrat, becomes an independent king- 
doin, 17. Its early history, 18. 
Mozeffer Khan, 18. Its prosperity 
under Ahmed Shall and Mahmud 
Shah Bigara, 20. Description and 
importance of the country, 21. 
Overrun by Mahmud Khilji, 22. 
Behader Shah succeeds to the throne, 
33. Conquest of Ilumdyun, 60. 73. 
Anarchy, 73. Reaction in favour of 
Behader Shah, 81. Abandoned by 
the 'Moghuls, 87. Recovered by 
Behader Shah, 88. 

Gul-Baluch, Ilunuiyun’s stay there, 


submits to Shir Shah, 424. 

Ghazi Khan Sur, defends Chunar, 140. 
Receives his son, Ibrahim Khan, 493. 
Provisions Biana, 500. Is besieged 
in Biana, 521. Surrenders to Haider 
Muhammed, 522. Is put to death, 


206. 

Gulchehreh- Begum, married to Abas 
(Sultan), 369. 

Gurdiz, given to Hindal Mirza, 400. 
Habshis (the), in the army of Behader 


501. 522. 

Ghazi Mahali, ordered to seize Adel 
Khan, 451. Imprisoned by Khowas 
Khan, 451. 

Ghaznevi (Mir). See Sliems-ed-din 
Muhammed. 

Ghazni, government of, bestowed by 
Kamran on Askeri, 264. Bestowed 
on Hindal, 326. Surprised by Kfim- 
rau, 336. Shall Muhammed sent to 
secure it, 384. Given by K am ran 
to Keracha Khan, 387. Given to 
Hindal, 400. Bestowed, on the 
death of Hindal, on Akber, 401. 

Gliolam Ali Sheshangusht, blinds Kam- 
ran, 414. 

Ghurbend, given by Kamrdn to Yasan 
Don 1 at, 387. 

Ghuri, placed under Hindal, 332. 
Taken by Kamran, 345. Reft in 
charge of Shir Ali, 345. Taken by 
Keracha Khan, 346. Recovered by 
Kamran, 347. 

Gburjistan, reduced by Shall Tahmasp, 

100 . 

Girnal, or J dll agar, fortress of, taken by 
Mahmud Shall Bigara, 20. 

Gondevana, the Rais of, join the Mus- 
ulmau confederacy against Moduli 
Ilai, 27. 

Gour, the capital of Bengal, captured 
by Shir Shah, 142. Occupied by 
Ilumayun, 149. . . 

Government, state of, during the reigns 
of Baber and Uumayun, 536. ^ 

Go war tribes, they attack Humayuns 

camp, 62. . 

Giiazanfer, is imprisoned by Askeri, 
and escapes, 84. Plies to the camp 
of Behader Shall, 84. 

GuiUiar, surrendered to Shir Slmh, 429. 


Shah, 81. 

Hafez, his works, 25. 

HaibatKhan Niazi, charged by Shir Shah 
with the building of llliotas, 426. 
Reduces Multan, 433. Honoured 
with the title of Azitn Ilumayun, 
433. Governor of the Penjab, 455. 
Gives up Kutb Khan, 455. Excites 
the jealousy of Islam Shah, 457. 
Joined by Khowas Klian, 457. De¬ 
feated, 458. Defeats Khwaja Veis 
Sirw&ni, 464. Is totally defeated, 
464. Slain, 467. 

Haider Mirza Doghlat, accompanies 
the Tartars in their inroad into Kash¬ 
mir, 365. Returns to Kashghar, 
365. Joins Kamran, 105. Is left 
in charge of Rahiir, 105. His ac¬ 
count of Kamran’s retreat frdm Delhi, 
181. lie adheres to Humayun, 183. 
His account of the campaign against 
Shir Shah, 185. And of the battle 
of Kanauj, 187. Ik* joius Ilu¬ 
mayun in bis flight, 195. Turns his 
thoughts towards Kashmir, 199, 
Arranges for its conquest, 203. 365. 
Enters tiiat country, 366, Defeats 
Maleic Achi, 366. Acknowledged 
as ruler of Kashmir, 205. 366. 

Sends an envoy to invite Huimiyun 
to Kashmir, 366. His character 
and administration, 367. Is slain, 
368. His work, the Tarikh-e-lle- 
shidi, 368. 

Haider Muhammed Khan, sent to re¬ 
duce Biana, 520. Ilis perfidy, 522. 
Superseded, 522. 

Haider Sultan, appointed to Kihlt, 320. 

Haji Begum, Empress of Humayun, 
taken prisoner, 171 Shir Shah’s 
generosity to her, 173. 
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a J* Khan Sultan, left in cliargc of 
Dhar, 431. Recalled, 432. 

Ham id a Banu Ilegum, her marriage 
""’ith Humayun, 220. Her descent, 
-20. Gives birth to Akbcr in the 
castle of Amerkot, 254. Her hur- 
fied flight from SliaUMustuiig, 269. 
Gives birth to a daughter, 296. 
Harhana taken by Biram Khan, 512. 
Hari Kishen Birkis, (Raja) of Rhotas, 

147. Treacherously expelled by Shir 
Shah, 148. 

Hasan, father of Shir Shah, 111. His 
history, 112, Receives Sahsaram 
and Khawaspur-Tanda in jagir, 
112. His family, 113. Gives Shir 
Shah the management of his jagirs, 
115. His death, 118. 

Hasan, (Shah) of Sind. SecSliah Husein. 
Hasan, (Sheikh) of the Mehdevi sect,475. 
Hasan Akhteh, brings Akber to his 
father, 393. 

Hasan Khalifat, with the artillery in 
the battle of Kan&uj, 187. 

Hasan Khan Jilwani (Rai) deserts 
Adeli, 494. 

Hasan Koka, joins Humayun in Sistan, 
276. 

Hashem Beg, his loyalty, 234. 

Hatia, in the Gaker country, 425. 
Hazaras, predatory habits of the, 348. 
385. 

Herat, taken by Obcid Khan, 98. 
Recovered by Shah Tahmasp, 99. 
Again besieged by Obeid Khan, 99. 
Relieved by Shah Tahmasp, 100, 
Taken and pillaged by the Uzbeks, 
103. Recovered bv Shall Tahmasp’ 

Tr°'' ^* s * tec * b y Humayun, 278. 
U1 ^ Kukal, his elevation in the Court 
V. Adeli, 486. Defeats Tajkhan 
Reran,, 490. His origin and rliarac- 

IZ’ i 90 ^ Sent l) y Shah to 

“ n . ,r6n » note. Becomes 
tit% ’bister, 491. Assumes the 
T , 4 { Jl- Defeats Sultan 

ia im, 499. Besieges him in 
rnn 11 ** Abandons the siege, 

\\ ^gain defeats him at Muti- 
IU (:r ’'? 0() ' Defeats and destroys the 
° f H * n B al » Sent against 

^kher, 503. Reoccupies Agra and 
Defeats TenU Bog, 

3 I lefeated and slam at the battle 
01 lanipat, 503. 

Hal Mirza, son of Baber, has Al- 
'var assigned to him, 6. His success- 
.. Cft1n paigns in the Gangeiic Pro- 
} ces > 89, 90. Returns to Agra, 00. 
ccompanies Humayun against Shir 
11 Receives Tirhut and 
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Purnia, 149. Proceeds to his jagirs, 
149. Marches to Agra, 150. 159. 
Determines to revolt, 162. Brought 
back to his allegiance by Sheikh 
Bind, 162. Revolts, and puts Sheikh 
Bhul to death, 152. i63. Proclaimed 
Emperor, 152. 164. Marches for 
Delhi, 164. Besieges it, 165. Aban¬ 
dons the siege and returns to Agra, 
166. Retires to Ahvar, 166. Sub¬ 
mits to Knmran, 166. Is pardoned 
by Humayun, 178. His humiliation, 
178. Commands the advance at the 
battle ot Kaiuiuj, 190. Accompanies 
Humayun in his flight, 194. Pro¬ 
ceeds to Alwar, 195. Rejoins I lu¬ 
ma) un at Rahtak, 195. His treaty 
with his brothers, 198. Recommends 
an attack on Sind and Gujrat, 199. 
Sets out on this expedition, 202. 
Joined by Humfiyun at Gul-Baluch, 
207. Marches to Pater, 215. His 
camp visited by Humayun, 220. 
Their quarrel, 220. Deserts Hu¬ 
mayun and mare lies to Kandahar, 
221. Besieged in Kandahar by 
Kamran, 253. 265. 302. Surrenders, 
and is carried prisoner to Kabul, 
265. 302. Appointed to the jagir of 
Jui-Shalii, 265. 302. Placed under 
surveillance at Kabul, 302. Escapes, 
315. Joins Humayun at Tiri, 322. 
Is rebuked by Humayun for his in¬ 
discreet advice, 322. Commands the 
advance against Kamran, 324. Ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Ghazni, 
326; and to Badakhshan and Kun- 
duz, 330. His conduct on llu* 
mayun’s illness, 330. Made governor 
of Kunduz, Andcrab, and the pro¬ 
vinces beyond the mountains, 332. 
Entertains Humayun at Kunduz, 
333. Clears the Abdcreb pass, 387. 
Defeats Kamran’s forces at the. battle 
of Deh-Afghanan, 338. Pursues 
Kamran, 344. Overtakes, but al¬ 
lows him to escape, 344. Throws 
himself into Kunduz, 347. Joins 
liumiyun, 354. Takes part in the 
siege of Talik&n, 354, llis division 
repulsed by Kamran, 355. Joins 
Humayun in his expedition against 
Balkin’ 369. Engaged in tin- defeat 
of the Uzhe! advance, 372. Ilis part 
in the retreat from Balkh, 
Distinguishes himself at Dera-Gez, 
375. Flies to Kunduz, 376. Besieged 
there by Kamran, 877. Declines 
K.4ninan’s advances. 377. Joins Hu- 
muyun at Khinjau, 385. Commands 
the* left at the bartle of Sliutergi rden, 
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392. Pursues Kftmran, 393. En¬ 
trusted with the governments of 
Ghazni, Gurdiz, Ban gash, and Lo¬ 
gger, 400. Is slain at the surprise at 
jirbar, 402. Particulars of his death, 
403. His remains conveyed to Ka¬ 
bul, 403. His daughter betrothed 
to Akber, 403. 

Hindia, invaded by Sekander and Milu 
Khan, 79. 

Hindu Beg Kochln (Mir), left in charge 
of Miihammedabad, GO. Ilis services 
in Gujrat, 77. 79. Advises Huma- 
yun to settle the country, 77. Be¬ 
comes Humayun’s Amir-ul-omraand 
commander-in-cliief, 133. Lett in 
charge of Juanpur, 143. Ilis death, 
351. , 

Hindus, their religion compared with 
Muhnmmedanism, 4. Character of 
the Hindu rule, 23. 

Hisam-ed-din Ali (son of Mir Khalifa), 
repulses Kamriln in Zcmin-dawer, 
335. Cruelly slain by Karnrdn, 38G. 

Hissar-Firuza, granted to Kainran, 9. 
Gi\en to Akber, 520. Assigned to 
Abul Maali, 524. 

Hosheng Ghi'iri (Sultan), King of 
Malwa, 19. Defeated and made pri¬ 
soner at Dhdr, 19. Released and 
reinstated, 20. Founds Mandu, 21. 
His death, 21. , 

Hosheng II., or, Mahsos, King of 
Malwa, 2G. Surrenders to Sultan 
Mahmud, 27. Escapes and joins 
Muharnmcd Shah, 29. 

Iloshengab&d, reduction of, by oultan 
Mahmud, 22. 

Huma, the, 291. 

Humavun (Nasir-ed-din Muharnmcd), 
succeeds his father, i. Time and 
place of his birth, 1, note. Aspirants 
to the throne, 3. Unsettled state of 
the empire, 4. Formidable power 
of the Afghans, 4. Foreign relations 
5. Iluinayun’s character, 5. He 
assigns jagirs 1° his brothers, 6. .1 re- 

tensions and progress of Kamran, 
6 — 8. Ilurnuyun confirms linn in 
his provinces, and gives him His? ar, 8. 
Besieges Kalinjer, 9. 133. I 9 * n * 

vadedby the Afghans, 9. 133. 
feats them at the bottle of Doura, 
10 133. Returns to Agra, 10. 134. 
Besieges Clnimir, 10. Cl>1 !' 

eludes a peace with Shir Khan, 11. 
j 34 Receives an embassy from I e- 
hidet Shah, 12. Quells -he rebe - 
lion of Muharnmcd /email Muz', 
13. Proceeds to the aid ot the M 
of Cheitdr, H. Sends an nnihas- 


sador to Bchdder Shah, 14. With-^. 
draws his forces, 15. Marches against 
the Afghans of Behar, 15. Returns 
to Agra, 16. Calls on Behader Shah 
to dismiss the fugitives from his 
Court, 42. Behader refuses, 43. IIu- 
mayun prepares for hostilities, 43. 
He returns to Agra, 46. Defeat of 
his enemies at Mundrael, 46. He 
invades Malwa, 47. Encamps at 
Sarangpur, 47. Meets the army of 
Behader Shah at Mandsur, 49. The 
“ Combat of Friends,” 51. Flight 
of Behader, 53. Pillage of the camp, 
54. Ilumayun pursues the fugitives, 
54. Invests Mandu, 55. Receives 
overtures from Behader, 55. Mandu 
taken and plundered. 57. Iluma- 
yun’s supremacy in Malwa, 58. lie 
marches into Gujrat, 59- Arrives 
at Champanir, 60. Flight of Be- 
luider to Cambay and Diu, 60. IIu- 
mayun pursues him, 61. Night attack 
on his camp, Cl. Pillage of Cam- 
bay, 62. lie escalades Champanir, 
64. Takes an immense booty, 66. 
His indolence and revelry, 67. His 
cruel punishment of a party of revel¬ 
lers, 67. He puts an imam to death, 
70. His remorse, 70. Induces Shall 
Hasan to aid him from Sind, 70. 
Neglects the settlement of Gujrat, 73. 
Marches against Jmad-ul-mulk, 75. 
Surprise of his advanced guard, 75. 
He defeats Imdd-ul-mulk, 76. IBs 
arrangements for the government of 
Gujrat, 77. Rejects the advice of 
Hindu Beg, to restore Behader Shah, 
77. Receives alarming intelligence 
from Agra and Malwa, 78. Returns 
to M&ndu, 79. Halts at Burnnpur, 
79. Ilis troops abandon Gujrat, 87. 
He intercepts Askeri and Yadgar, 88. 
They return to Agra, 88. State of 
the Gangctic provinces, 89. Hindal 
Mirza’s successful campaign, 89. H u- 
mdyun loses Malwa, 91. State of his 
empire at this period, 108. His in¬ 
dolence at Agr.», 109. He prepares 
to attack Shir Shah, 139. Is recon¬ 
ciled to Mu burned Zeman Mirza, 139. 
Besieges Chunar, 140. Capitulation 
of the fortress, 141. He advances to 
Benares, 142. Calls on Shir Shah to 
submit, 143. Shir Shah refuses, 143. 
Hmnayun marches towards Bengal, 
143. Receives the expelled King of 
Bengal, 144. Approaches the Teria- 
garhi Pass, 1 14. Ilis advanced guard 
surprised and routed, 146. He occu¬ 
pies Gour, 149. Subjugates the 
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hole province, 149. His indolence, 
150. Unsatisfactory state of l»is 
affairs, 150. He despatches Sheikh 
Bhul to bring hack Ilindal to his 
duty, 150. Shir Khan’s progress in 
in Bell dr, 151. Revolt of Ilindal at 
Agra, 152. Hura&yun retires from 
Bengal, 153. His dangerous situa¬ 
tion, 154. The passes into Behar 
forced by Askeri, 155. He approaches 
the army of Shir Shah, 155. Readies 
Chonsa, 157. Distress of the impe¬ 
rial army, 157. Rebellion of Ilindal, 

159. Kamrans treacherous conduct, 
lt>7. Ilumdyun’s continued distress 
at Chonsa, 1*67. Sends an envoy to 
Shir Shah, 168. Negotiates with 
him, 169. Negligence of Humdyun, 

170. Treacherous attack ol Shir 
Shah, 170. Slaughter of the Impe¬ 
rialists, 171. Ilumdyun’s danger, 

171. Is wounded, 172. Flies across 
the river, 172. His life saved by a 
water-carrier, 172. Annihilation of 
his army, 172. He Hies with Askeri 
to Agra, 174. Joins Kdir.rdn there, 
177. Rewards the water-carrier, 
179. Prepares again to attack Shir 
Shah, 179. Is abandoned by Katn- 
rdn, 181. Defeat of Shir Shah’s ad¬ 
vanced army, 181. IIumayun marches 
from Agra, 182. Is joined by Haider 
Mirza, 182. Haider's character of 
Huniayun, 18.8. Inefficient state of 
his army, 184. He marches to Ka- 
nauj, 185. Panic and desertions in his 
army, 189. lie is defeated at the 
battle of Kanauj, 189. Flies from 
the field, 191. Is assisted by Shems- 
ed-d in Mohammed, 191. Joined by 
Askeri and Yadgar, 192. Arrives at 
Agra, 193. Visits Syed liafia-cd- 
din, 193. Proceeds to Sikri, 194. 
Joined by I Undid, with his family, 
194. Pursued by Mir Ferid, 195. 
Reaches Delhi, 195. Flics towards 
the Penj;ib, 195. Arrives at Lablir, 

197. His treaty with his brothers, 

198. Their want of union, 199. 
Treachery of Kiimran, 200. Ilu- 
m;i .vun abandons Laliur, 201. Re¬ 
fuses, to make away with Kamran, 
~U1. Is left by bis brothers, 202. 
Meditates an expedition to Kashmir, 
-02. Ilis plans thwarted by Kara* 

204, Again refuses to have 
L am run put to death, 205. Resolves 
join Ilindal and Yadg.ir against 
Bheker, 205. Proceed towards Siml, 

' Arrives at Gnl-RalAch, 206. 
-Is joined by Hindal and Yadgar, 207. 


Passes the territory of Bakhshui 
Langa, 208. Confers on him the 
title Khan Jelian, 208. Encamps near 
Bheker, 209. Review of his present 
state and past career, 209, 210. 
State of Sind on his arrival, 213. 
Conduct of Shah Ilusein, 213. Hu- 
mayun resides at Lohri, 214. Dis¬ 
tress in his camp, 215. His embassy 
to Shall Ilusein, 216. The Shall 
endeavours to induce him to quit Sind, 

217. Humayun besieges Bheker, 

218. Visits the camp of Yadgar, 
220. Visits Ilindal, at Pater, 220. 

IIis marriage with Ilamida Begum, 
220. He returns to his camp, 221. 
Sends Abul Baku to prevent the de¬ 
sertion of Hindal, 221. His conces¬ 
sions to Ilindal, 222. He dismisses 
Shah Husein’s envoy, 222. Advances 
to Sell wan, 223. Besieges Soli wan, 
224. Approach of Shah Husein, 
224. Humayun’s difficulties, 224. 
Desertions from his camp, 225. He 
urges Hindal to act against Shah 
Ilusein, 227. Sends Abdal Ghafur 
to Yadgar, 227. Defection of Yad¬ 
gar, 227. Hu may mi’s flotilla seized 
by Shah Ilusein, 228. He retreats 
from Selnvan, and loses his baggage, 
229. Arrives at Rohri, 229. Crosses 
the Indus, 231. Rebellious conduct 
of Yldgar, 231. Dispersion of Hu- 
inayun’s force, 232. Threatened 
attack of Yadgar, 234. Ilumayun’s 
despair, 234. lie retreats to the 
desert of Marwar, 235. Marches to 
Ueh, 236. Obstructed by Bakhshui 
Langa, 238. Marches to Deniwal, 
238. Arrives in the Judpur terri¬ 
tory, 240. Sends Mir Samandcr to 
Maldeo, 240. Deputes Shcms-ed- 
din Atkeh and Rai-mal Soni to 
Maldeo’s court, 241. Learns Mal- 
deo’s insincerity, 241. Retreats 
towards Jeselmir, 242. Forms a 
covering party, 244. Skirmish of 
the cavalry, 245. Receives a h >stile 
embassy from Jeselmir, 246. Reaches 
Jeselmir, 246. Proceeds by the 
Greater Desert,246. Sum-rings from 
want of water, 247. Receives ft 
second embassy from Jeselmir, -48. 
Arrives at Amerkoi, 949. ^ju 
tablv received by the HA*. 249. 
Anecdotes of Humdyun, 

llis stay at Amerkot, -»-. * u 

yun resolves to invade dun. 2o4. 

l’laces hU ^ 

j«.u in. 
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'56. Entrenches his camp at Jan, 256. 
ncreases his forces, 256. Is opposed 
by Shah Husein, 257. Deserted by 
his Hindu allies, 257. Is unsuccess¬ 
fully attacked by Shah Husein, 258. 
Is joined by Biram Khan, 258. 
Renewed scarcity in the Imperial 
camp, 259. Destruction of the forag¬ 
ing detachment, 261. He receives 
an envoy from Shah Husein, 262. 
Concludes an agreement with him, 
262, Abandons Sind, 263. Ad¬ 
vances towards Kandahar, 265. His 
difficulties, 266. Hostile prepara¬ 
tions of his brothers, 267. He turns 
off towards Mustung, 267. Askeri’s 
advance to seize him, 267. Ilis flight 
towards Sistan, 269— 271. Detained 
temporarily by the Baluches, 272. 
Hospitably treated by Malek Khati, 
272. Enters the Germsir, 272. Sends 
a letter to the King of Persia, 273. 
Takes refuge in Sistan, 274. His reluc¬ 
tance to enter Persia, 275. His re¬ 
ception in Sistan, 275. Is joined by 
many of his followers, 275. Sets out 
for Herat and Meshhid, 277. His 
regal entertainment, 277. He pro¬ 
ceeds to Herat, 279. Visits Jam and 
Meshhid, 279. Proceeds to join 
Shah Tahmasp, 280. Sends forward 
Biram Khan as envoy, 281. The 
Shah’s treatment of Biram, 281. IIu- 
mayun’s arrival and residence at 
Kazvin, 282. lie receives a depu¬ 
tation from the Shah, 282. His in¬ 
terview with Shah Tahmasp, 283. 


He proceeds with the Court to Sul- 
tanla, 284. Is neglected, 284. Visits 
the shrine of Sultan Muhammed 
Khudabendeh, 284. The Shah’s in¬ 
tolerance, 285. His desire to convert 
Hninnyun to the Shia faith, 285. 
Humayun visited by Kazi Jchdn, 
285. Signs a paper of conformity to 
the Shia faith, 286. Attends a 
grand hunting party, 286. Misun¬ 
derstanding between the sovereigns, 
289. Humdyun makes Bchram 
Mirza his enemy, 290. Change in 
the conduct of the Shah, 291. League 
between the monarchs, 291. Parting 
festivities, 292. Hum4ytin’s pre¬ 
paration for bis journey to Kandahar, 
296. Jlemail's on his treatment by 
the Shah, and his own conduct, -'97 

_:$00. His arrival in Sistan, 301. 

Affairs of his brothers, 302. The 
Germsir surrendered to him, 303. 
Bist reduced, 304. Kdmran’s pre¬ 
parations, 304. Akber removed to 


Kabul, 304. Humayun besieges 
Kandahar, 306. Sends Biram Khan 
as envoy to Kabul, 307. Progress 
of the siege of Kandahar, 308. Its 
surrender, 311. The Emperor’s le¬ 
niency to Askeri Mirza, 311. lie 
delivers the fort to the Persian auxi¬ 
liaries, 313. Dissensions between the 
Imperial and Persian troops, 316. 
Humayun supplies himself with 
horses by plunder, 317. Uncertainty 
of bis counsels, 317. lie seizes Kan¬ 
dahar, 318. Sends ambassadors to 
Persia, 320. Divides the district 
among his nobles, 320. Proceeds to 
Kdbul, 321. Is joined by Hindal 
and Yadgar, 322. Advance of Kam¬ 
ran, 323. Desertions to Humayun, 
324. Embassy from Kamran, 324. 
Humayun occupies Kabul, 325. Re¬ 
covers his son Akber, 325. Receives 
congratulatory embassies, 326. Im¬ 
prisons and tries Yadgar, 327. Marches 
against Badakhshdn, 328. Puts IIlid- 
gar to death, 328. Defeats the army 
of Badakhshdn, 329. Submission of 
the country, 330. Dangerous illness 
of Humayun at Shdhdan, 330. His 
recovery, 331. Kabul retaken by 
Kamran, 332. Humayun concludes 
a treaty with Suleiman Mirza, 332. 
Leaves Hindal governor of Ktuuluz 
and other provinces, 332. Marches 
against Kabul, 333. Received by 
Hindal at Ku iuz, 333. Halts at 
Khwaja Syaran, 333. Is deserted 
by many followers, 337. Holds a 
a council, 337. Resolves to at¬ 
tack Kabul, 338. Proceeds by the 
Pdydn pass, 338. Defeats Kamrdn’s 
general, 338. Takes the outer forti¬ 
fications, 339. Joined by many of 
Kamran’s chiefs, 340, Intercepts and 
defeats Shir Ali, 340. Threatens to 
retaliate Kdmran’s cruelties, 842. 
Receives submissive overtures from 
him, 843. Enters the town, and 
gives it up to pillage, 346. Sends 
Kerdcha Khan in pursuit of the fugi¬ 
tive Kamran, 846. Marches against 
Kamran, 348, Returns to winter at 
Kabul, 348. Rebellion of Kerdcha 
Khan and others, 348. He sends in 
pursuit of the rebels, 348. Collects 
his forces, 352. Marches to Kdrabugh, 

352. The Governor of Badakhshdn 
declares for him, 852. lie advances, 

353. Is joined by Ilindal, 354. 
Encamps in the Along Kazan of 
Anderab, 354. Besieges Talikan, 

354. His troops repulsed, 355. Joined 
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by Suleiman Mirza and Chnkor Khan, 
3 <56. Submissive offers of Kamran, 
356. Kamran surrenders, 357. II u- 
Mayun pardons the rebels, 357. 
Generously receives Kamr&n, 358. 
His stay at Bend-Kusha, 359. Settles 
his northern dominions, 359. Restores 
Taimur’s fort of Perian, 361. Returns 
to Kabul, 361. State of his Court, 

362. Orders Keracha Khan and 
Mos6hib Bey to proceed to Mekka, 

363. Receives an embassy from Ab- 
dal ResMd Khan, of Kashgar, 364. 
Despatches one to Shah Tahmasp, 

364. Invited by Mirza Haider to 
Kashmir, 366. Prepares and conducts 
an expedition against Balkh, 368. 
Joined by Mirzas Ibrahim, Hindal, 
ond Suleiman, 369. Takes Eibek, 
370. Advances, 37 i. Suddenly at¬ 
tacked by the Uzbeks, 37 1. Repulses 
the Uzbek advance, 372. Resolves to 
retreat, 373. Panic in his army, 374. 
Rout at the Dera-Gez, 374. Plies 
towards Kabul, 375. The Emperor’s 
adventures, 375. Winters in Kabul, 
376. Proceedings of Kanmin, 377. 
His party in H umay nil’s Court, 379. 
IIumayun prepares to seize him, 380. 
Marches to Ab-Bdran, 380. Is sur¬ 
prised by Kainran at the Dera Kip- 
ohak, 381. Want of zeal among Hu- 
Bayun’s chiefs, 382. lie flies and is 
’'rounded, 383. Reaches the Sirtati 
pass, 383. Is joined by a reinforce¬ 
ment, 383. Proceeds to Kahmerd, 

384. Joined at Khinjan by Hindal 
and others, 385. Prepares to return 
to Kabul, 385. Conduct of K am ran, 

385. He occupies Kabul, 386. The 
Emperor advances from Anderab, 

compact with his chiefs, 
387. The armies meet near Shutcr- 
gerden, 390. II umay un endeavours 
unsuccessfully to negotiate, 391. Or- 
ders an attack, 392. Defeats and 
compels Kainran to fly, 393. Ile- 
occupies Kabul, 394. Sends Askeri 
lo Mekka, 397. Proceeds again against 
Earn ran, 397. Puts to death Haji 
Mu hammed and his brother, 400. 
Change in Humayun’s policy, *100. 
I rancjuiUizationof Af hanistan, 400. 

«ie Emperor march's against Kum- 
ian. 401. Night attack on his camp 
at Jirlmr, 402. Repels the v aliants, 
iters at Behsud, 405. Sur- 
l JriKes Kam rail’s camp, 405. Re- 
Urns to Kabul, 400'. Lavs waste 

th nS n 1U °- an offer front 

e takers to surrender K4mran, 


407. Kamran submits and joins 
Humayun, 411. Humdyun consults 
as to his fate, 412. Deprives him of 
his eyesight, 412. Permits him to 
proceed to Mekka, 416. Pins an 
interview with him, 416. Humayun 
plunders the country, 4 19. Proposes 
to attack Kashmir, 419. Defection 
among his troops, 419. Recrosscs 
the Indus, 420. Rebuilds and pro¬ 
visions Peshawer, 420. Returns to 
Kabul, 421. 469. Favourable state 
of his affairs, 421. Resolves to re¬ 
conquer India, 422. 506. Suspects 
Biram Khan, 507. Proceeds to 
Kandah&r, 507. Is magnificently 
entertained by Biram Khan, 507. 
Returns to Kabul, 509. Js joined 
by Biram Khan, 509. Sets out, and 
reaches the Indus, 509, 510. State 
of India at this time, 510. He crosses 
the Indus, 510. Occupies Rhotas, 
the Northern Pen jib, and Lahur, 
511. Pie occupies Sirhend, 513. 
Continued distractions in Hindustan, 
514. Ilis army under Biram Khan 
crosses the Sutlej, 514. He gains 
the battle of Machiwara, 499. 515. 
Humayun obtains a complete victory 
over Sekander Shah and the Afghans, 
at the battle of Sirhend, 499. 518. 
Decisive effects of the victory, 519. 
He reoccupies Delhi, 520. Distri¬ 
butes the provinces, 520. Surrender 
of Biana, 521. Frequent insubor¬ 
dination of Ilumayun’s officers, 522. 
Revolt of Mirza Suieim&n, 522. Mis¬ 
conduct of Abul Manli, 523. Hu- 
mayun’s plans for the government of 
the empire, 526. Particulars of his 
death, 527. Ilis death concealed for 
a time, 528. Alarm excited by the 
event, 529. Danger of the crisis, 
529. His character, 530. 

Ilusein Arghun (Shah),or Shah Ilusein 
Mirza, or Shah llasan, Ruler of Sind, 
makes a diversion in favour of Hu- 
m&yun, 71. Ravages Gujrfit, 71. 
Retreats, 72. Ilis character, 213. 
Humayun enters his territory, 213. 
His apprehensions, 218. Receives a 
mission from Humayun, 216. Pro¬ 
crastinates, 216. Attempts to induce 
Humayun to quit Sind, 217. His 
defensive operations, 224. Intrigues 
with Y cigar, 227. Seizes Hmnayuo’s 
flotilla, 228. His proceedings a 
Bheker and Sakar, 2.*,2. Advances 
against 1 1 umay un, 2 >7. U tacks Hu- 
lnayun unsuccessfully, 258. 1 rcparcs 
for battle, 262. Concludes <> peace 
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with Humavun, 232. Receives Kam- 
ran, 335. Gives him his daughter in 
marriage, 335. Aids him in recover¬ 
ing Kabul, 336. Receives him when 
blinded, 418. 

Husein Kuli Sultan, his visit to Hu- 
mayun, 276. Serves with Iluma- 
yun’s Persian allies, 294. His part 
at the rout at the Dera-Gez, 373.375 j 
and at Kipchak, 382. Taken prisoner 
by Ktimran, 386. Ilewn to pieces by 
Kamran’s order, 386. 


Ibrahim, grandfather of Shir Shah, 111. 
Ibrahim (Klnvaja), his prudent con¬ 
duct on the death of Mirza Hindal,40S. 
Ibrahim Khan, son of Kutb Khan, in¬ 
vades Rebar, 127. His defeat by 
Shir Shah, and death, 128. 

Ibrahim Khan S6r, or Sultan Ibrahim 
Sur, slays Sekander Khan Firmuli, 
488. Rebels against Adeli in Biana, 
493. Defeats Isa Khan Niazi, 493. 
Takes Delhi and Agra, and assumes 
the sovereignty, 494. Extent of his 
territory, 495. Opposes Ahmed 
Khan at Farrah, 496. Defeated by 
Ahmed, 496. Escapes to Sambhal, 
496. Again takes the field, 499. 
Defeated by Muhammad Shah, who 
besieges him in Biana, 499. De¬ 
feated by Himu Bukal at Khanwa, 
500. Ilis flight and fate, 501. 

Ibrahim Lodi, (Sultan) of Delhi, his 
reception of Shir Shah, 117. 

Ibruhim (Mirza), son of Kara ran, 
escapes with his father to Ghazni, 325. 

Ibrahim (Mirza), son of Mirza Sulei¬ 
man of Badakhshan, carried captive 
by Kamnin into Kabul, 303. Per¬ 
mitted to return to Badnkhshdn, 314. 
Joins Humdyun at Karabugh, 353. 
Joins Humdyun in his campaign 
against Balkh, 369. Sent back to 
defend Badakhshan, 370. Joins Hu¬ 
mdyun at Khinjan, 385. Commands 
the advance in the battle of Shutcr- 
gerden, 392. Betrothed to Bakhshi 
Baim Begum, 394. 

Iitikd Khan, joins his brother Tdj Khan 
in rebellion, 489. 

Imdd-ul-raulk, King of Berdr, assisted by 
Behader Shah, when attacked by the 
Kings of Beder and Ahmednagar, 38. 

Imdd-ul-mulk Khaseh-khail, flies from 
Mandstir,53. Repairs Behader Shah’s 
fortunes, 74. Surprises Humdyun’s 
advance, 75. Is defeated, 7b. I l.^ces 
Minin Muiinmnied Shall ! arfiki on 
the throne of Gujrdt, 97. 

Imdd-ul-muljt Lodi,«sent to aid Mu- 
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hammed Shah at Malwa, 28. His 
differences with Bohjnt Khan, 29. 

Isa Khan, the Mir Hajib, his advice to 
Sultan Islam, 453. 

Isa Khan Hijab Sirwani, waits on Ifu- 
mayun with Kutb Khan, 12. Causes 
Sultan Islam to be proclaimed, 448. 
Isa Khan Niazi, answers for the safety 
of Adel Khan, 449. Retires with him 
to Biana, 451. Retires, on Adel’s 
defeat, to Mewat, 454. Advances 
with Khowas Khan against Islam 
Shah, 457. Withdraws his forces, 
458. Retires to the mountains, 460. 
Defeated by Ibrahim Khan Sur, 493. 

Isa Khan Sur, placed in the government 
of Malwa, 463. 

Isa Terkhan, his command against 
Sheikh Ali Beg, 260. 

Ishak (Syed). See Shitab Khan. 

Ishak Sultan, defends Kila-Zefer against 
Kamran, 377. Joined by Suleiman 
Mirza, 378. 

Ishan Taimur Sultan, accompanies Hu¬ 
mdyun in his retreat from Judpur, 
244. 249. Sent to support Sheikh 
Ali, 260. Is defeated, 261. 

Iskander Mirza, commands Kamnip’s 
auxiliaries with Humayun, 183. 

Iskander Sultan, deserts from the camp 
of Ilumayun, 337. 

Islam Shah (Sultan), or Selim Shah 
Sur, second son of Shir Shah, pro¬ 
claimed King of Delhi, 448. Cause 
of his preference to his elder brother, 
Adel Khan, 448. He invites Adel, 

449, Meeting of the brothers, 449. 
Islam’s scheme for seizing Adel fails, 

450. He is publicly acknowledged 
as king, 450. Makes a further at¬ 
tempt to seize Adel, 451. Rebellion 
of Adel and the chief amirs, 451. 
Alarm of Islam, 452. He moves 
out to meet them, 453. Defeats them, 
453. Secures his father’s treasures in 
Chunar, 154. Procures the death of 
the hostile chiefs, 454. Returns to 
Agra, 455. Extent of his domi¬ 
nions, 455. His jealousy of the 
governors of Malwa and Multiin, 
455, 456. Threatened revolt in the 
Penjab, 457. Constructs new works 
at Agra and Delhi, 457. Advances 
to the Penjab, 457. Meets the army 
of the rebels at Ambaln, 458. De¬ 
feats them, 458. His imminent 
danger, 459. Occupies the Penjab, 
and repairs to Gu&liar, 459, Quarrels 
with Shujaa Khan of Malwa, 463. 
Invades .Malwa, 463. Puts Shujaa 
to flight, 463. Restores him to his 
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ovmce, 463. Obtains a victory 
over Azinn Humayun, in the Punjab, 
disgraceful conduct after 
the victory, 464. Advances to llho- 
^J s , 4 65. Ilis contests with the 
Uakcrs, 465. Discontents in his 
^ m P> 465. Makes peace with the 
takers, on their expelling the Niazis, 
466; who are exterminated in the 
defiles, 467. Builds Mankot, 467. 
Narrowly escapes assassination, 467. 
Visited by Kamran, 408. 468. His 
haughty reception ofhim,408. Islam’s 
^larm at the approaching invasion of 
HumAvun, 468. He meditates the 
destruction of Lahur, and the removal 
of the capital to Mankot, 469. Mu¬ 
tual suspicions of Islam and his nobles, 
470. His death, 471. His clmrac- 
' ! er \ 471. His administration of 
Justice, 475. His treatment of the 
Mehdevis, 480. 

Hlamabid. See Perian. 
s »nacl Beg Duldi, appointed to the 
government of Zemin-dAwer, 320 . 

eserts Ilumayun, 351. Escapes to 
N'uurau Mirza, 352. Pardoned by 
-Wumayun, 357. 

smael Khan, a Belftch chief, submits 
to Shir Shah, 424. 

Jabar Kuli Korclii, his proposal to slay 
Kamran, 205. 
yimi, his poems, 25. 

' aniil Beg, joins Humayun in the march 
on Kabul, 323. 

u 'uu, Baja of, refuses to receive the 
_ fugitive Kamran, 410. 
a uul»a tril^e, their fort given up to Sul- 
tan Adam Gaker, 419. 
enan Kazvini (Kazi), minister of Shah 
, unasp, urges HumAyun to adopt 
J lle Shia faith, 285. 'His friendly 
T ,‘ elln g towards Humayun, 290. 

( um Shirazi (Khan), his operations 
Against Iluinayuivs oflicers in Gujr.it, 
82. 

Johang^r-KiUi Beg, his services in Be- 
“ar and Bengal, 145, 146. Left in 
enargo ° f Bengal, 153. Defeated by 

.. 

stresses in, 246. 
Chastised by Shah 


306. 

ersi&n 


s > (‘he,) 71. eh 
Hasan, 7 2 

Si.1-^ 271 - 

I.oh-',, 1 ';"’ S °" Sultan .Uuhammed 
J1141 K h ; ec S ? Ua, > JdAI-cd-din. 

> secon<i son of Shir Khan, 


left to defend Chunar, 11. Engaged 
in the siege of Gour, 142. Occupies 
the Teria-garhi Pass, 144. Surprises 
IIumAyun’s advance, 146. Abandons 
the pass, 147. Defeats Yusef Beg, 
152. His share in the battle of Ka- 
nauj, 190. Proclaimed King of 
Delhi, under the title of Islam Shah, 
448. See Islam Shah. 

Jilal Khan Jilwani, repels the attack of 
the ltajputs on Shir Shah’s camp, 
438. Joins in the rebellion of Adel 
Khan, 451 . Is put to death by Islam 
Shah, 454. 

Jilal-ed-din Lohani (Sultan), succeeds 
to the throne of Behar, 125. En¬ 
gages in a conspiracy with his rela¬ 
tions against the minister Shir Khan, 
126. Flies to Bengal, 127. Returns 
with an army, 127. Is defeated, and 
returns to Bengal, 128. Submits to 
BAber, 130. Is assigned a jAgir by 
Baber, 131. 

Jilal-ed-din Mahmud (Kiiwaja), joins 
Humayun, 273. Appointed Mir 
SAman, 273. His advice to Iluma¬ 
yun, 329, note. Appointed to the 
government of Kabul, 411. 

Jilal-ed-din Sherki (Sultan), his claim 
to the throne of Behar, 128. 

Jirbar, surprise of, 402. 

Jogi Khan, a servant of Kamran, 407.409 

Jouher, notice of his “Memoirs, 5 ’ 280. 
Ilis account of the death of IILnclal, 
402. His details of the blinding of 
KAmran, 413. 

Juan pur, taken by the Afghans, 9. Be¬ 
sieged by Ulugh Mirza, 89. Be¬ 
sieged by Shir Shah, 151. 

Judpur. See MarwAr. 

Jui-ShAhi (now JelAlubful), bestowed on 
Hijidal Mirza, 265. Given by Kam¬ 
ran to Mirza Askeri, 337. Given to 
Khizer KhwAja Klmn, 400. 

Jiin, HumAyun’s invasion of, 254. De¬ 
scription of it, 255. Humayun's in¬ 
trenched camp at, 256. 

Junagar. See Girnal. 

Juneid Birlas (Sultan), reinstated in 
the government of Juanpur, 10. Go¬ 
vernor of Karra-Manik pur, 122. 
Assists Shiv Khan to regain his 
jagirs, 122, 123. Appointed to the 
government of Behar, 13J. Abandons 
Juanpur, 133. His death, 110, 139. 

Justice, administration of, during the 
reigns of Baber nud Ilumayun,,.) 14. 

Kabul, the kingdom of, confirmed to 
Kamran, 6. Festivities there on the 
triumphant return of Kamran, 303. 
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Retaken by Kamran, 332. 336. 
Besieged by Humayun, 338. The 
outer enclosure taken, 339. Siege of 
the town and citadel, 339. Surren¬ 
dered, 844. Again taken by Kamran, 
386. Reoccupied by Humayun, 39-1. 

Kabuli, his death, 371. 

Kader Shah, or Milu Khan, assumes 
the soveregnty of Malwa, 429. He 
quarrels with Shir Shah, 430. Shir 
Shah marches against him, 430. Ap¬ 
parent reconciliation between them, 
430. Ordered to Laknou, 431. Es¬ 
capes to Gujrat, 431. Totally de¬ 
feated by Shujaa Khan, 432. 

Kafdr, the eunuch, 191. 

Kahmerd, government of given to 
Shir-efken, 331. Given to Hindal, 


332. 

Kalinjer, besieged by Ilumayun, 9. 133. 
Siege raised, 9. 133. Description of 
the fort, 440. Besieged by Shir 
Shah, 440. Captured, and Shir Shah’s 
death there, 4 41. 

Kalpi, placed under the government of 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza, 139. 

Kalur, Itajaof, entertains Kamran, 410. 

Kambclmer, reduced by Mahmdd 
Khilji, 22. 

Kamber Ali, slays Keracha Khan, 393. 

Kambcr Diwana, his conquest of Be- 
daun, 520. Attacked and put to death 
by Ali Kuli Sistani, 520. 

Kambhu (Raja), receives and enter¬ 
tains Kamran, 409, 410. 

K&mran Mirza, son of Baber, confirmed 
in the kingdoms of Kdbul and Kan¬ 
dahar, 6. His ambitious views, 6. 
lie inarches towards Hindustan, 6. 
Captures Lahur, 7. Occupies the 
Punjab, 8. Concessions of Hunniyun 
to him, 8. He acquires Hissar-Fi- 
roza, 9. Relieves Kandahar, 101; 
and Lahur, 102. Retakes Kandahar 
from the Persians, 105. His power, 
165. Called into relieve Delhi, 165. 
Pursues Hindal Mirza, 166. Receives 
his submission, loG. Commands the 
confederates against Shir Khan, 167. 
11 is ambition, iG7. Returns to Agra, 
107. Is joined by Humayun at Agra, 
177. Meeting of the brothers, 178. His 
illness, 181. He returns to Labor, 183. 
Receives Ilum&yun at Lab dr, 157. 
Hi; selfish conduct, 197. Uis treaty 

with his>rothers, 19«. Their want 
of union, 199. Kamran’s treac hery, 
-00. lie makes overtures to Shir 
Shah, 2‘HI. Uec uives his a mb as ador^ 
2d. ’Abandons Lahur, 201. Departs 
for fcibul, 202. Thwarts the plans 
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of Humayun, 201. Besieges IiinckilJ 
in Kandahar, 253. Assumes the royal 
insignia in Kabul, 264. Invades Ba- 
dakhshan, 265. 302. Sends an ambas¬ 
sador to Shah Husein of Sind, 265. 
His power when Ilumayun entered 
Persia, 274; and at the invasion of 
Kandahar by Iluiniiyun, 302. He 
again invades Badakhshan, 303. De¬ 
feats Mirza Suleiman at Anderab, 
303. Captures Kila-Zefer, 303. His 
royal prisoners, 303. His apparent 
prosperity, 303. His apprehensions 
and preparations on the approach of 
Humayun, 304. He removes Akber 
to Kabul, 304. Receives Biram Khan 
at Kabul, 307. His irresolution, 30S. 
Defection of his chief nobles, 309. 
His perplexity, 313. Desertion of 
all the mtrzas, 315. His isolation, 
315. He advances to oppose Hu¬ 
mayun, 323. Amount of his army, 
323, note. His alarm, 324. He sends 
an embassy to Hunlayun, 324. Flies 
to the citadel of Kabul, 325. Proceeds 
to Ghazni, 325. Is refused admittance 
there, 326. Takes refuge in Sind,) 
326. 335. Marries Chuchak Begum, 

335. Leaves Sind on hearing of 
Hum&yun’s illness, 335. Plunders 
Afghan horse-dealers, 335. Surprises 
Ghazni, 336. Retakes Kabul, 332. 

336. Puts the governors to death, 
336. His cruelties, 336. His general 
defeated by Hindal, 338. Besieged 
in Kabul by Ilumayun, 339. Kain- 
r/in*s brutal conduct, 341. His distress 
and submissive applications, 343. He 
escapes from Kabul, 344. Robbed by 
the Hazaras, 345. Takes Ghuri, 345. 

I Ties to Badakhsluin, 345; and 
thence to Balkh, 346. Loses Ghuri, 
346. Engages Fir Muhammed Khan 
in his interest, 3 16. Returns with an 
army from Balkh, 347. Recovers 
Ghuri and takes Baklan, 347. Attacks 
Badakhshan, 347. Receives Keracha 
and other rebels from Iluuuiyun’s 
camp, 352. Advances to relieve 
Taiikan, 354. Repulse^ the besiegers, 

355. Retires to the town, 356. Is 
besieged, 856. His distress, 356. His 
submissive offers to the Emperor, 

356. Surrenders to Ilumayun, 357. 
Ills generous reception by him. 358. 
Receives the jm>\ ineeof Kbutl&n, 360« 
Uis di'satisfaction, 360. Sets out for 
his government, 360. Quarrels with 
Chnker Khan, 368. Declines to repair 
to Kabul, 563. Fails to join Hu¬ 
mayun ir. \ is expedition against Balkh, 
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His continued absence, 372. 
temps to conquer Badakhshan, 377. 
Besieges Kunduz, 377. Calls in the 
Uzbeks, 377. Raises the siege, 378. 
Returns to Kulab, 378. His camp 
plundered by the Uzbeks at Roslak, 
'$78. His army dispersed, 378. Re¬ 
tires to Khost, 379. Excites a revolt 
in Kabul, 379. The Emperor pre¬ 
pares to seize him, 380. Kamran 
surprises him at the Dera Kipchak, 
381. Defeats him, and compels him 
to fly, 382. Kaiuran occupies Kabul, 
386. Increases his army and divides 
the provinces, 887. The Emperor 
advances against him, 387. Kamran 
refuses the terms offered, 391. Is 
defeated at Ashterkerdm, and escapes 
from the field. 393. 395. Plundered 
by the Afghans, 396. Takes '•efuge 
with Malek Muhammed of Mundrd- 
wer, 896. Driven to the country of 
the Khalil and Mehmend Afghans, 
397. Collects troops, and plunders the 
country, 397. Besieges Charbagh, 
397. Retreats to Peshawer, 398. Re¬ 
tires to Lamghan, 398. Flies towards 
the Indus, 400. Collects troops, and 
again advances against Ilumayun, 
401. Retires on the Emperor’srap- 
proach, 401. Attacks the Emperor’s 
camp by night, 402. Repulsed, 402. 
His distress at his brother Hindal’s 
death, 403. Surprised by Humdyun, 
405. Flies to Selim Shah, King of 
Delhi, 406. Ilis humiliating re¬ 
ception, 408. His escape, 409. Ilis 
subsequent wanderings and detention 
by the Gakers, 407. 410. He sur¬ 
renders to Ilum&yun, 411. Dis¬ 
cussions as to his fate, 412. Is 
deprived of his eyesight, 412. His 
interview with Ilumayun, 416. De¬ 
serted by bis attendants, 118. Pro¬ 
ceeds to Sind and Mekku, 418. 
Devotion of his wife, 418. Their 
^ deaths, 419. 

Kanauj, taken by Muhammed Sultan, 
89 Recovered by Ilindal Mirza, 89. 
Bestowed On Nur-ed-din Muhammed 
Mirza, 189. Battle of, 187 et scq. 
Restowed by Muhamined Shall on 
, Sirmast Khan, 487. 

Kuulahar the kingdom of, confnmed 
lu Kamran, 6. The town besieged 
by Sam Mirza, 101. Relieved by 
Kamran, 101. Taken by Shah Tah- 
masp, 104. Surrendered to Katmdn, 
105. Delivered by Keracha Khan to 
Dindal, 265- Besieged and taken 
by Kamran/253. 265. Bestowed on 



Askcri Mirza, 265. Besieged by 
Humayun, S06. Distress and de¬ 
sertions in the garrison, 310. Sur¬ 
render of the town, 311. Given over 
to the Persians, 313. Seized by Hu¬ 
mayun, 319. Joy of the inhabitants, 
319. The provinces of, distributed by 
Humayun, 320. 

Kar.ji lChwaja, delivers the keys of 
Kandahar to Shah Tahmasp, 105. 

Karabagh, 352. 

Karatigin, government of, given by 
Ilunuiyun to Askeri, 360. 

Karra-Manikpur, reduced by Shah 
Mirza, 85. 

Kashmir, the exiled nobles of, apply 
to Haider Mirza for aid, 203. Un¬ 
successful expedition of Baba Jujkeh, 
203. Its invasion recommended by 
Haider Mirza, 199. Humayun re¬ 
solves to attempt the conquest of, 
202. He abandons the attempt, 205. 
Haider Mirza proceeds on the en¬ 
terprise, 364. History of the country, 
364. Haider Mirza takes possession 
of the capital, 366; and becomes 
master of the kingdom, 366. 

Kasim Ali (Moulana), slain at Chonsa, 
173. 


Kdsim Birlas, taken prisoner by the 
Badakhshan nobles, 311. Sent against 
Humdyun, 323. Occupies the Khim:ir 
pass, 323. 1 1 dislodged, 323, Left 

in charge of Kabul, 380. Surrenders 
KM) ul to Kdm ran, 386. 

Kasim Husciu Sultan Uzbek, appointed 
to Baruch and Nous.iii, 77. Aban¬ 
dons his capital, 82. Advises an in¬ 
stant attack on Shir Khan at Chonsa, 
157. Aids in the defeat of Kutb 
Khan, 181. At the battle of Kanduj, 
190* Joins Humayun at Delhi, 195. 
Joins Ilindal in his attempt on 
Gujrat, 202. Deserts to Yddgdr 
Mirza, 233. Advises Askeri not to 
move against Humayup, 267. De¬ 
serts Kamran, 310. Joins Humayun 
against Kdmrau, 352. Flics at the rout 
of Kipchak, 382. Deserts, to Kdiman, 
S86. 


Kasim Mokhlis, Kamran’s Master of 
Ordnance, 323. 

Kattiawdr, reduced by Mozeffev Khan.l 9. 
Kazvin, Persian royal residence of, 281. 

Ilunidyun's sojourn there, 282. 

Kenuii Guker, his escape at Gudliar, 


1 1 . 

Keracha Beg or Khan, seizes Xailrdr 
by stratagem, 7. Js IIuindvun’s prime 
minister, 3SO. 950. Itis decided 
conduct on the illness ol Ilumayun, 
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/ 331. Clears the Abdereh Pass, 337 
Ilis part in the battle of Dek-Af- 
glianan, 338. Takes K am rail’s gene¬ 
ral prisoner, 338. His son cruelly 
treated by Kamran, 342. Takes 
Ghuri, 346. His unsuccessful ex¬ 
pedition into Badakhshan, 347. His 
quarrel with Khwaja Ghazi, 350. 
He revolts against Humayun, 351. 
Deserts, 351. Escapes to Kamran, 
352. Brought in chains before Hu- 
maytin, and pardoned, 357, note. 
Ordered to proceed to Mekka, 363. 
Allowed to return, 363. He again 
deserts from Humayun, 386. Ap¬ 
pointed by Kamran to Ghazni, 387. 
Slain at the battle of Sliutergerden, 
393. 


Kkalid Beg, presents his horse to IIu- 
uiiiyun, 249. 

Khalifa Sultan Shamlu, his defence of 
Khor&sin, 102. Is defeated and 
slain, 102. 

Khalil (Sheikh), his mission from Shir 
Shah to Humayun, 168. 

Kban-Khanan, title of, bestowed by 
Humayun on Biram Khan, 399. 

Khan Klninan Lodi. See Dilawer Khan. 

Khanzada Begum, her care of the infant 
Akber, 305. Her journey to Askeri, 
at Kandah&r, 308. Her mediation 
between Humayun and Askeri, 311. 
Her death, 322. 

Khati (Malek), his hospitality to Hu- 
mayun in the desert, 272. 

Kl dinar Pass, (the,) cleared by Humfi- 
yun’s troops, 323. 

KInzer Khnu, bis defence of Patan- 
Nelirwala, 70, 71. 

Khizer Khan, son of Mubammed Shah 
Sur, succeeds his father in Gour, 504. 
Assumes the title of Sultan Behddcr, 
504. Is defeated by Muhammed 
Shah, 504. 

Kliizer IChan (Khwaja), accompanies 
the Emperor in his retreat from Dera 
Kipclmk, 383. Appointed to the 
government of Jui-Shiihi, 400. 

Khizer Khan Hazara, escapes from 
Kandahiir, 310. lteceives Kamr&n, 
334. Escapes from Kabul, 339. 

Khizer Khan Sirwani, assumes the 
sovereignty of Bengal, 428. Is 
thrown into prison, 339. 

Khodaitla'l Khan, put to death by 


IslAm Shah, 454. ^ 

Khodawend Khan. See Uunu Khan. 
Khondcmir, author of the Kubil-us- 
seir, his death, 79, note. 

Khorasdn, invaded by Obeid Khan, 98. 
Relieved by Shall Tatuasp, 300. 


Again invaded by the Uzbeks, 1 cfer 
Occupied by Shah Tahmasp, 101. 
Committed to the care of Sultan 
Muhammed Mirza, 101. 

Khosrou Beg Kokiltash, his treasonable 
designs, 160. 

Khosrou Shah, garden of, at Kunduz, 
333. 

Khosrou Sultan, defeated by Ilaji Mu- 
hammed, 372. 

Khost, collectorate of, given to Monaim 
Beg, 330. Given to Hinclal, 332. 
Khowas Khan, his operations in the 
conquest of Bengal, 112. lie forti¬ 
fies the Teria-garhi Pass, 144. De¬ 
feats Raja Mharta, 169. His part 
in the battle of Kanauj, 190. Ap¬ 
pointed Sipahsalar by Shir Shah, 
426. Acknowledges Sultan Islam, 

449. Guarantees Adel Khan’s 
safety, 449. Receives Adel Khan, 
451. They are joined by some of 
the chief amirs, 451, They inarch 
on Agra, 451. Defeated by Sultan 
Islam, 453. Takes refuge in Mcwat 
and Kemriun, 454. Joins in the re¬ 
bellion of the Penjab, 457. With¬ 
draws his forces, 458. Defeats Yahia 
Salwai, 460. Is put to death by 
Taj Khan, 460. His character, 460. 
Veneration of his memory, 461. 

Khurram Begum, mother of Suleimfm 
Mirza, 314. 

Kliutlan. See Kulak. 

Khwaja Pushteh, Pass of, 324. 

Khwaja Syaran, Humavun halts at, 
333. 

Kiclieri, an Indian dish, 295. 

Kiian (Amir Klnvaja), his brave de¬ 
fence of Kandah&r, 101. Surrenders it 
to the Persians, 104. Is Kamran’sprime 
minister, 181. Proceeds to Bhira,204. 
Is seized there by Kamran, 205, 

Kiiat, bestowed on Shir-efken Beg, 
320. 

Kila-Zcfor, fort of, 41. Blockaded by 
Kair:ln, 803. Surrenders, 303. 
Taken by the Badakhshan conspir¬ 
ators, 314. 

Ki/tdbkshcs. Sec Persians. 

Koh-Aakabcin, 339. 

Koknu, the Northern, included in the 
kingdom of Gujrdt, JO. 

Koli tribes, (the,) attack Humayun’s 
Camp, 61, 62. 

Kota, pays tribute to Mahmud Khilji, 22. 

Kulab or Khutlan, bestowed by 11 ti- 
maymi on K unran, 359. Besieged 
by Chaker Ali Beg, 878. 

Kuli Choli (Mirza), his disaster at the 
Dera Kipchak, 382. 
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ft Rdjptit chief, his bravery, 
death, 439. 

given to Hindal, 330. 332. 
Bcseiged by Kamran, 377. Given 
to Mir Birkeh, 400. Taken by Ibra¬ 
him Mirza, 401. 

Nutb Khan, son of Shir Shah, joins 
Ilumdyun’s . camp, 11. Escapes to 
his father, 12. Retires from Chunar, 
140. Defeated and slain in battle, 
181. 


Ivutb Khan, Governor of Mongeir, his 
defeat and death in Behdr, 126. 
Kutl) Khan Naib, mediates between 
Shir Shah and Puran Mai, 434. 
Guarantees Adel Khan’s safety, 449. 
Empowered by Selim Shah to nego¬ 
tiate, 452. Recalled to camp, 453. 
Sent in pursuit of the rebels, 454. 
Plies to the Penjdb, 455. Sur¬ 
rendered to Selim Shall, 455. 
Kutb-ed-dSn (Mtilla), of Shiraz, 96. 


I-ad Malek, wife of Taj Khan, 131. 
Her marriage with Sliir Shall, 132. 

Dahur, captured by Kdrarun, 7. Un¬ 
successfully besieged by Muhammed 
Zemdn IVlirza, 102. Occupied by 
Shir Shah, 424. 

Dan kern (lidi), Raja of Jeselmlr, 246. 

Katif Khan, his imprisonment in Bur- 
hanpur, 97. 

Dawang Baluch, acknowledges Iluma- 
vun, 327. His appointment to the 
government of Shal and Mustung, 
327. 

Daw, Muliammcdan, General Kennedy’s 
“ Abstract” of, notice of, 23, no/e. 

Literature, (the,) of Persia and Arabia, 
its value, 24. 

Lohri, or liohri, Humayun’s encamp- 
nient at, 202 . Description of the 
place, 214. 

Dogher given to Hindal Mirza, 400. 


Machiwara, battle of, 515. 

Mdliam Begum, mother of Ilumayun, 
2 . note. 

Maliiuin Anka, Akber’s nurse, 271. 

Mahmud II. (Sultan), King of Mai wa. 
Intrigues of his minister, 26. 
Plies from his palace, 20. Supported 
by Medini Itni, 2(>. Repels the in¬ 
vasion of Muhammed Shah, 28. 
Makes peace, 29. Determines to 
dismiss his Rajputs, 31. His impru¬ 
dence, 31. Attempts to assassinate 
Med ini Rai and Saibhan, 31. Es- 
ca P L ‘ s to Gujrut, 31. Is replaced on 
the throne, 32. Besieges Gngrov, n. 
Is defeated and made prisoner 


by Rana Sanga, 33. Restored, S3. 
Receives Chand Khan of Gujrat, 3S. 
Attacks Rtiua Rattonsi, 34. Is be¬ 
sieged in Mandu by Behader Shah, 
35. Taken prisoner, 35. Put to 
death, 35. 

Mahmud Khan Bhekeri (Sultan), his 
command in the army of Shah Hasan, 
70. Plunders in Gujrat, 71. Is 
governor of Upper Sind and Bheker, 
214. Declines to surrender Bheker 
to Ilumayun, 215. Defends the fort, 
218. Relieves Humayun’s distress 
for provisions, 232. His disgrace, 
252. lie defeats Sheikh Ali Beg Jo¬ 
in ir, 260. 

Mahmud Khilji (Sultan), becomes King 
of Malwa, 21. Ilis conquests and 
power, 22. Iiis defeat near Ahineda- 
bad, 22. 

Mahmud Lodi (Sultan), his claim to 
the throne, 5. 129. Proclaimed king, 
130. Acknowledged by Shir Khan, 
130. Expelled by Bdber, J30. Flies 
to Bengal, 5. 130. Again collects 
an army, 132. Joined by Shir Khan, 
133. Takes Juan pur, 9.133. De¬ 
serted by Shir Khan, 1SS. Defeated 
by Ilumayun at Doura, 10. 134. 
Flies to Patna, 134. Dies, 134. 

Mahmud Shah Bigara, his successes, 
20 . Origin of his name, 20, vote* 

Mahmud Shah (Sultan), King of Ben¬ 
gal, his murder of his nephew, 136. 
Iiis usurpation, 136. Besieged in 
Gour, 136. 142. Takes re June with 
Ilumayun, 142. 

Mahmud Shah, son of Latif Khan, his 
reign in Gujrat, 97. 

Mahmud Shah Purabi, his daughter 
married to Khizer Khan Sirvvuni, 428. 

Mahmuddbad, ravaged by Shah Iiasan, 
71. Under the government of Mir 
Bocbak Behader, 77. 


Mnhsos. See Hosheng If. 

Makhdum Alim Khan, allies himself 
with Shir Shah, 126. 

Makhdtima Jehan, mother of Behader 
Shah, 96. 

Makri, family,of, in Kashmir, 364. 

Maldeo, llai of Judpur or Marw ir, his 
dominions. 235. Sends spies into 
Humayun’s camp, 210. Iiis insin¬ 
cerity, 241. Iiis power and domin¬ 
ions, 435. lie quarrels with Shir 
Shah, 436. Is attacked by him, 456. 
Advances to oppose Shir Shah, 437. 
Suspects treachery, 438. Retreats, 
458. Discovers the plan to deceive 
him, 439. 

Maldeo, son of Rai Lankern, 246. 
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Mahmud 


Taken bv 


[alek Saka, his defeat and death, 122. 
'Malu Khan. See Milu Khan. 

Malwa, becomes an independent king- 
dom under Diluwer Khan, 17. 21. 
Hosheng, 21. Its power under Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji, 22. Power of the 
Hindu chiefs, 25. Character of its 
princes, 25. Sultan Mali mud II., 25. 
Power of the Rdjputs, 27. Con¬ 
federacy of Musulman nobles, 27, 
Their struggle for the ascendancy, 28, 
et scq. Peace concluded, 30. Subse¬ 
quent history, 30—33. Its dismem¬ 
berment, 33, Invaded and conquered 
by Behader Shah, 11. 35. Invaded 
and conquered by Humayun, 46'. 58. 
Insurrections, 7.0. Quelled by Hu¬ 
mayun, 70. The province wrested 
from llumdyun by Kader Shah, 91. 
420. Invaded by Siiir Shah, 429. 
Conquered, 431. The government 
bestowed on Shujaa Khan, 432. 
Mandelgar, conquered by Mahmud 
Khilji, 22. 

Man dr a cl, battle of, 46. 

Mandsur, conquered by 
Khilji, 22. Rout of, 50. 

Mandu, foundation of, 21. 

Sultan Mahmud, 32. Massacre of 
the Rajputs, 32. Besieged and taken 
by Behader Shah, 35. Date of this 
capture, 35, note . Invested by Hu¬ 
mayun, 55. Description of the city, 
55. Escoladed, 56. Plundered by 
Ilumayun’s troops, 57. Abandoned 
by IT t nutty tin, 00. Occupied by 
Bhopal 1W, 90. 

Mankdt, or i\I/ingliar, built by Islam 

Shah, 467. 

Marv.-.'i r, or Jiidpur, under the govern¬ 
ment of Maldco, 435. Invaded by 
Shir Shali, 436. 

Matter-Sin (Raja), delivers up Biram 
Khan to Shir Shall, 2 58. 

Mcdim Rao, or Rai, aids Sultan Mah¬ 
mud II. to regain the throne of 
Mnlwa, 26. Becomes prime minis¬ 
ter, 27. Musulman league against 
him, 27. Defeats Mozcflor Shah of 
Gujriit, 28. Advances against Mu- 
hammed Shah, 2S. Effects a peace, 

20. Receives Chandcri, ,30. Re¬ 
quired by the Iiajputs to depose Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud, 31. Attempt to assas¬ 
sinate him, 31. Attacked by Sultnn 
Mahmud, 31. Applies for aid to 
Kuna Siinga, 32. Advances to re¬ 
lieve Gagrown, 32. Defeats Sultan 
Mahmud 33. f* defeated by lidber, 
and slain in C’handcri, 34 
Mthdevis, account of the, 475. 


Mehdi Kasim Khan, his service under 
Askeri Mirza, 267. 

Melidi Khwaja (Syed), n competitor for 

the throne of Delhi, 3. 

Mehter Sagai (afterwards Ferkhat 
Khan), saves Ilumdyun from death, 
383. 

Mehter Vakila, blinded by Kainran 
Mirza, 336. 

Mehter Znmbur, bis flight to Ujcin. 79. 
Meshhid, taken by Obcid Khan, 08. 
Overrun by the Uzbeks, 99. Again 
besieged by Obeid Khan, 103. Vi¬ 
sited by Hmnayun, 279. 206. 

Mewat, assigned to Hindal Mirza, 6. 

Given to Terdi Beg Khan, 520. 
Mharta (Raja), his defeat and death, 169. 
Mhow, in Sind, 238. 

Mian Tar)sin, 504. 

Milu (or Main) Khan, Governor of 
Malwa. Flies with Behader Shah 
from Mandsur, 53 ; and on the cap¬ 
ture of Mandu, 56. His position in 
Malwa, 56, vote. Plunders Hindia, 
70. Assumes the crown of Malwa, 
91. 420. See Kader Shah. 

Mirak ( Peg), appointed to Chunar, 142. 
Mirak (Sheikh), his mission to the Em¬ 
peror Humayun, 21 7. His return to 
Tatta, 222. 

Minin Mubammed Khan Farukhi, 
Prince of Kandesh, 38. Flies from 
the intrencliments of Mandstir, 53. 
Joins Bhopal Rao in Mdndti, 01. 
Raised to the throne of Gujriit, 07. 
Mirza Beg, joins Kiimrdn in his flight 
from Kabul, 345. 

Muza Beg Birins Governor of Ghuri, 
defeated by Kdmrdn, 345. 

Moazem Sultan (Khwaja), left in charge 
of the family of Humayun, at Amer- 
kot, 254. He divides Humdyun’s 
presents among the Persians, 295. 
His quarrel with Baltu Khan, 513. 
Mobarek Bokhari (Syed), his engage¬ 
ment with Yridgar Niisif Mirza, 86. 
Mobarez Khan, his position in the army 
of Shir Shah at Kanauj, 100. See 
Sultan Mubammed Shah Adel Shah. 
Mohafez Khan, places Mulianimed Shah 
on the throne of Malwa, 26. Driven 
into exile, 2«. Invades Malwa, 2ft. 

>1 feted end slain, 39 , 

Mokadam Beg, 191. 

Mokim Khan, besieged by Mirza Su¬ 
leiman in Audentb, 522 . 

Monaim Beg, or Khan, sent on a mis¬ 
sion to Shah Hnaein, 220. His at-r 
tempted desertion, 2.39. Tic retreats 
with ilunutyun, 244. 249. Deserts 
Humayun, 258. Arrives in the camp 
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f Ilumtiyun, 32 2, Appointed to 
tllC collcctorate of KllOSt, 330. Co- 
Operates with Mumayun in chastising 
the Afghans, '107. Defeats Fateh 
Shah, "107. Contrives an interview 
between Mumayun and KAmran,4l6. 
Left to finish the rebuilding of Bek- 
r am, 420. Enjoys the Emperor’s 
confidence, 507. Appointed to Kabul, 
under Muhammed Hakim, 509. 

Mongeir, occupied by Khan Klianan 
Lodi, 153. Burnt and taken by Shir 
Shah, 154. 


MosAhib Beg, submits to HumAyun, 
324. His son cruelly treated by 
Kamran, 342. Rebels against IIu- 
mayun, 351. 'Escapes to Kamran, 
352, Conveys the families of the 
rebels to TalikAn, 353. Ordered to 
proceed to Mckka, 363. Allowed to 
return, 363. 

Moveiid Beg Duldi, his cruelty, 141. 
His advice to Humuyun, 155. 157. 

Moyin Khan, of SivAs, joins Sultan 
Mahmud, 34. Receives the title of 
Masnad Khan, 34. Deserts to RAna 
Ruttonsi, 35. Seized by Sliujaa 
Khan, 431. 

Mozeffer Beg Turkoman, sent to sup¬ 
port Hindal, 197. Driven from his po¬ 
sition on the Biah by Shir Shah, 201. 

Mozeffer Khan,or Shah, becomes Kingof 
GujrAt, 18. Mis origin, 18. Defeats 
Iloslieng, King of Malwa, 19. Rein¬ 
states Hosheng, 19. His descend¬ 


ant n, 20. 


Mozeffer Shah II., his reign in Gujnit, 
20 . Called in to aid in Malwn 
against the Rajputs, 27. Advances 
to Dhar, 28. Defeated by Med ini 
Rai, 28. Again invades Malwa, 31. 
Takes Dhar and Matidu, 32. Rein¬ 
states Sultan Mahmud in his capital, 

32. His death, 33. 

Muhammed (Melek) of Mandrawer, 
entertains Kamvan, 396. 

Mulianrnncd (Sultan), King of Behar 
and Juanpur, 120. His elevation | 
of Slur Shah, 120. 

Muhammed (Syed), founder of the 1 
Mehdevis, 476. 

Muhammed Afghan (Shah), prepares 
to arrest Humayun in his flight from i 
Lhonsa, 174. 

Muhammed AH (Mouhma), slain at | 
Chonsa, 173. 

1 luhammed Ali TughAi, Governor of 
KAbul, rt. fuses to pur YAdgar to 

death, 328. Slain by KAmv*uv 336. 
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Muhammed Bakbshi (Mir), appointed 
Governor of Agra, 139. His exertions 
to equip the troops, 160. His distress 
at the murder of Sheikh Bhul, 164. 

Muhammed Barghiz (Mulla), his mis¬ 
sion to Shir Shah, 168. 

Muhammed Bergholi (Moulana), 56. 
70. 


Muhammed Fnrghari (Moulana), bis 
character, 184. 

Muhammed Firmuli (Shah), his re¬ 
monstrance with Islam Shah, i66. 
Deprived of the government of Ka¬ 
mi uj, 487. Put to death in the dcr 
bar at Gualiar, 487. 

Muhammed Ghazl Taghai, sent as 
envoy by Hindal to Nur-ed-din Mu¬ 
hammed Mirza, 161. 163. 

Muhammed Hakim (Mirza), son of 
JIumAyun, appointed Governor of 
KAbul, 509. 

Muhammed Kasim Khan Birlas. See 
Kasim Khan. 

Muhammed Kasim Khan Moclii, 
strangles YadgAr, 328. Ilis wife 
cruelly treated by Kamran, 342. 
Left in charge of Kabul, 353. 

Muhammed Khan Rumi, his part in 
the battle of KanAuj, 1S7. 

Muhammed Khan Sherf*ed*din Ughli 
Taklu, appointed Amir-ubomra of 
KhorAsAn, 104. Receives Ilum.iyun 
at Herat, 279. 


Muhammed Khan Sur, takes part with 
Suleiman against his brother, Shir 
Khan, 119. Casts doubts on Sim 
Khan’s fidelity, 120. Expels him 
from his jagira, 122. Ts driven out 
by Shir Shah, 122. Conciliated by 
Shir Shah’s generous conduct 123. 
Governor of Bengal, 50Q. Assumes 
the sovereignty, 500. Defeated by 
Him A Bakal, 502. 

Muhammed Koka (Haji), or Haji Mu¬ 
hammed Baba Kushkyh, flies from 
Humayun’s camp, 153, Joius Hin- 
dal’s rebellion, 160. Joins Hu¬ 
mayun in Sistan, 276. Honoured by 
Shah Tahmasp with the title of 
Sultan, 288. Seizes Kandahar by 
stratagem, 319. Clears the KkimAr 
pass, 323. Severely wounded at the 
siege of Kabul, 339. Joins Hu- 
mAyun at KarAbagh, 352. Defeat* 
the Uzbeks net# Balkh, 372. Ho¬ 
noured with the potent of Khan, 
373 . Sent towards BAmiAn, 381. 

Joins HmuAyun aDer hl« defeat 

KipchAk, Propose* 'hat Hu¬ 

mayun should bind himself to net <>n 
the advice of his nobles 388. Com- 
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mands the reserve at the battle of 
Shutergerden, 392. Appointed minis¬ 
ter to Akber, 394. Withdraws to 
Ghazni, 396. Summoned to attend 
IlumdyUn against Kamran, 397. 
Entertains Biram Khan in Ghazni, 
398. Suspected of treachery, 398. 
Prevailed on by Biram to accom¬ 
pany him to Kabul, 398. Escapes 
from Kabul, 399. Returns, and is 
reconciled to Humdyun, 399. Found 
guilty of rebellion, and put to death, 
400. 

Muhammed Khodabendeh, shrine of, 
284. 

Muhammed Khorasani (Shah), 251. 
Muhammed Murad Mirza (Sultan), 
son of Shah Tahmasp, commands the 
Persian auxiliaries, 294. 302. Re¬ 
ceives possession of Kandahar, 313. 
His death, 318. 

Muhammed Shah, King of Kashmir, 
expelled from the throne, 3G5. 
Muhammed Shah Adel Shah (Sultan), 
or A deli, or Mobarez Khan, murders 
his nephew, Firuz Shah, 483. Ac¬ 
count of liim, 484. His acces¬ 
sion to the throne ot Delhi, 485. 
His character, 485. Hated and de¬ 
spised by his subjects, 487. Up¬ 
roar and murder in his derbdr, 
4S7. 488. lie quells the revolt of 
the Kerdnis, 488. Sketch of his 
minister, Himft Bakal, 491. Spread 
of disaffection, 493. Revolt of Jbra- 
him Khan, 493. Atleli abandons 
Agra and Delhi, 494. Distracted 
state of the kingdom, 4 95. Defeat 
of Ibrahim, 499. Adeli defeats the 
king of Bengal, 502. Prepares to 
oppose Humayun, 503. Defeated 
by Sultan Behader, and slain, 504. 

Muhammed Shah Chanddri, raised to 
'lie throne of Malwa, 2 6. His 
exile, 26. [nvited to return, 27. 
R turns with powerful auxiliaries 
28. Concludes n peace with Sultan 
MahmGd, 29. Dies, 30. 

Muhammed Shah S6r (Sultan), King of 
Bengal, 495. Defeated and slain at 
Chaperghata, 502. 

Aliib a in toed Sultan (Shah) of Hissar, 
attack" Humayun's cafhp, 872. 

Muhammed Sultan Mirza, aspires to 
the throne of Delhi, 3. Rebels, U 
defeated and made prisoner, 13. 
Ordered to be blinded, 13. Escapes, 
14. As; umes the sovereignty in Be¬ 
lief, 7. . 89. Fixfes hi* **** of 
government at Belgrdm, 89. Df- 
fe.ved by Hindnl, 90. Again de¬ 


feated at Oud, 90. Flies to Kuch 
Befadr, 90. Is pardoned, and joins 
Humayun, 180. Deserts Humayun, 
185. Joins Kamran, 20G. 303. 

Muhammed Zeinan Mirza, made Gover¬ 
nor of Juanpur by Baber, 131. 
Aspires to the throne of Delhi, 3. 
His parentage and history, 12. Is de¬ 
feated and made prisoner, 13. Par¬ 
doned, 13. Escapes to Gujrat, 13. 
42. His conduct at Mandsfir, 52. 
Flies on.the dispersion of Behader 
Shah’s army, 53. Ilis fruitless ex¬ 
pedition against LahGr, 96. 102. 

Joins Behader Shah’s family, 96. 
Proclaimed King of Gujrai by the 
Portuguese, 97. Defeated and driven 
from Gujrat, 97. Reconciled to 
Humdyun, 97. 102. 139. Slain at 
Chonsa, 173. 

Muhammeddlmd-Champamr, burnt by 
Behader Shah, 60. 

Mujahid Khan, of Junagar, his junction 
with Jmad-ul-mulk, 75. 

Multan, submits to Shir Shah, 433. 

Muluk (Beg), waits upon Kamran, 415. 
Deserts him, 418. 

Murad Afsbdr (Sultan) of Farra, joins 
Sam Mirza in his invasion of Kanda- 
hdr, 101. 

Murad Mirza (Sultan). See Sultau Mu¬ 
hammed Murad Mirza. 

Mwstung, given by Humdyun to Ln- 
wang Ba!uch, 327. 

Mosul mans, their religion contrasted 
with that of the Hindoos, 4. Their 
early position in India, 22. The 
nature of their rule, 22. Causes of 
the extension of their influence, 23. 
Their literature, 24. Their con¬ 
federacy against the B/ijputs in 
Malwa, 27. 

Nadim Koka, 244. 

Nadim Kokilf tsh, his charge of Aslieri 
Mirza, 321. 

Nagdr, invaded by Behader Shah, 1J. 

Nruidor. hills of, 42U. 

Nasir Khan, supports his father, INIoyin 
Khan, 432. • Defeated bv Shnjaa 
Khan, 432. 

Nasir-ed-diu Muhammed Htiffldvuu. 
See Humdyun. 

Nnsrot Shah, King of Bengal, invades 
Behdr, ! 26. Repulsed, 126. Re¬ 
ceives Sultan Jildled-din, 127. Aitis 
kim witb an army, 127. His death, 
136 . 

No/cr A15 (Mir), his rebellion against. 
Kdmrdn’s governor of Badukhshdn, 
313 . 
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zuk Shah, Kin" of Kashmir, driven 
out by Mirza Haider, 366. 

Nebrwdla. See Patan. 

Niazis, the, defeated by Islam Shah, 
464. They are exterminated, 467. 

Nil her valley, beauty of, 369. 

Nishnbfir, Humayun’s visit to the tur¬ 

quoise mines of, 280. 

Nizam, brother of Shir Shah, 113. 
Left In charge of his brother’s jagirs, 
123. Accompanies him to Patna, 12.5. 

Nizdm, the water-carrier, 172. 179. 

Nizam Aulia, 172, and note . 

Nizam Khan Siir, his family, 484. 

Nizum-ed-dm Ahmed, his remarks on 
the conduct of Maldeo, 242. 

Nousari, under Kasim Ilusein Sultan 
Uzbek, 77. Occupied by the friends 
of Behader Shah, 82. 

Nur-ed-din Muharamed (Ilakim), phy¬ 
sician of Shah Tahmasp, uses his 
influence with the Shah in behalf of 
Humayun, 290. 292. 

Nur-ed-din Muh&mmed Mirza, ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Kanauj, 
139. Plots against Humayun, 161. 
Puts Sheikh Bin'll to death, 163. 

Obeid Khan, invades Khordsdn, 98. 
Expelled, 99. His second invasion, 
99. Ilis repulse, 100. Lays siege 
to Meshhid and Heriit, 103. Re¬ 
treats, 104. His death, 106. 

Oulia (Sheikh),29. 

Pakheli, added to Kashmir, 367. 

Panipat, battle of, 50.. 

Panuj, pass of, surmounted by Mirza 
Haider, 366. 

Par sad (Rana), Raja of Amerkot, gene¬ 
rously receives Humayun. Gives up 
Amerkot, 25 1. Proceeds against J un, 
254. Leaves Hum&yunV camp in 
disgust, 257. 

Patan-Nebiwala. capital of Gujrat. 19. 
Its defence by Khizer Khan, 70, 71. 
Bestowed on Yadgar, 77. Taken by 
the troops of Behader Shah, 83. 

Patna, 125; Confusion in the native 
historians in writing the name, 129, 
note. Reduced by Slur Shah. 135. 

Pehlcwan Badakhshi (Mir), his death, 
171. 

Ponjdb, occupied by Kami an Mirza. fi. 
Confirmed to him by Humayun, S. 

Penjshir, valley of, 353. 

Per inn, fort .if, founded by Taimur, 
361. Uestored by Humayun, and 
t *ts name charged to Islamabad, 36 i - 

Persia. Humtyuh's residence in, 275. 

* ersian auxiliaries, the, with Hh- 
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mayun, 302. Their operations in 
Kandahar, 308. 309. Their quarrels 
with Humayun’s troop.., 316. Are 
driven out of Kandahar, 319. 

Persians, the, lose Balkh, 368. 

Peshawer. See Bekram. 

Plraneh, chief of the Januha tribe, 
surrenders to Humayun, 419. De¬ 
livered to Sultan Adam, 419. 

Pir Muhammed Atkeh,slain at Kipchdk. 
382. 


Ill 


X 5 ir Muhammed Khan, assists Kumrun, 
346. Takes Balkh from the Persians, 
368. Defeats Humayun at the Deia- 
Gez, 376. His generous treatment 

• of the prisoners, 378. 

Portuguese, their wars with Mahmud 
Shah Bigara, 20. Their settlements 
in India, 72. Their fortress at Din, 
73. Their treaty with Behader Shah, 
73. They possess themselves of Din, 
on his death, 95. 

Prubhan (Raja), covers Humayun’s 
flight from Chonsa, 174. 

Puran-Mal, recovers Raisen and Chan- 
deri, 429. Surrenders Raisen to 
Shir Shah, 434. Treacherously put 
to death, 434. 

Purnia, given in jagir to llindal, 149. 


Rafia, defeated by Biram Khan, 307. 

Rafia-ed-din (Syed), 193. 

Rafik Koka, repulses Suleiman Muza, 
347. 

Rahik, the pass of, 333. 

Rui-nml Soni, his secret mission t»> tlu* 
Court of Judpur. 241. 

Rai-Ruian, the, of Malwa, 31. 

I Raisen, n s: ned to Muhammed Shah, 
29. Given to Silhadi, SO. Catas¬ 
trophe of, 37. Given to Alem Khan 
.Tigat, 37. Submits to Humavun, 47. 
Recovered by the sons of Silhadi, 429. 
Surrenders to Shir Shall, 484, 
i Rajputs, their power cm Humdyun’s 
accession, 5. Their ascendency at 
the Court of Mahvn. 27. 30. Nine¬ 
teen thousand massacred at Mamin, 
32. Their successes in Malwa, 33. 
| Defeated by Baber, 34. Their des¬ 
pair at the sack of Chcitur, 48. 

: Their slaughter at Raisen, 43 >. 

Their power in Mar war, 437. Dc 
f ated bv Shir Shah, 439. 

R Yuri, annexed to Kashmir, 367. 

1 Rakn Dam), causes a night attack on 
Hutnay tin's camp, 61. 

Ramciinn.lcr (Raja), detests Ihralmn 
Khan Sijr, 501. 

Rantambor, annexed to Malwa, 2°. .. ui 
rendered to Shir Shah, 4.92. 
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'Rpgalia, the celebrated, given by Runa 

s' iiikerm&jit to Behaaer Shall, 15. 
Their history, 15, note. 94, vote. 

Ithotas, in Behar, 145. Treacherously 
taken by Shir Shah, 147. Its im¬ 
portance, 148. Sir A. Bumes’s de¬ 
scription of it, 427, vote. Abandoned 
by the Afghans, 510. Taken by IIu- 
mayun, 511. 

Rohri. See Lohri. 

Rostak, rout at, 379. 

Koushen Ilcg Koka, his services in 
Sehwan, 230. Informs Humayun of 
the intended desertion of the Begs, 
233. Sent to get guides, 243. Takes 
his horse from Ilumayuu’s Begum, 
249. Visits the Persian Court, 288. 
Intrigues against Humayun, 288. 
IIis punishment, 292. 

ltumi Khan, or Khodiwend Khan, his 
artillery under Behader Shah, 48—50. 
He deserts to Ilumayun, 55. His 
operations at Cli unfir, 140. Anec¬ 
dote of him, 140, note. His death, 
142. 

Rumi Khan Sefer, builds Surat Castle, 
82. Defends Surat, 82. His nar¬ 
row escape at the time of Behader 
Shah’s death, 93. 

ltuttonsi (Rdna) of Clieitur, succeeds 
his father Ran a Sanga, 34. His war 
with Sultan Mahmud, 34. Over¬ 
runs Mai wa, 36. His death, 40. 
Length of his reign, 40 note. 

Sadr Khan,deserts Sultan Mahmud, 29. 
I Jis advice to Behader Shah, 47, 49. 
His flight from Mandsur, 53. His 
gallantry at Mandu, 57. Honour¬ 
ably received by Humayun, 58. Slain 
in the night-attack near Cambay, 62, 

note. 

.Sadi, Ills works, 25. 

Sahsarim, given in jagir to Hasan, 

112. Managed by his son, Fcrid, 115. 
Disputes regarding, 117-—121. 

S.! .l Khan, brother of Azmi Humayun, 
visits Islam Shah, 456. Escapes from 
his camp, 457, Attacks Islam Shah, 
459. Is slain, 467. 

Said Uzbek, plunders Kamrun’a camp 
at Rostak, 378. 

Saknr, description of, 226. 

Saibhan, his assassination, 3J. 

Samander (Mirhis mission to Shah 
Hussein, 216; and to Judpdr, 24f>. 

, _nt on a mission from Haider Mirza 
to Humayun, 366. 

Sambal Khan, commands Humayun s 
artillery, 343. 

Sunibala, battle of, 464. 


Sambhal, assigned to Askeri Mirza, 6. ^ 
Sam Mirza, brother of Shah Tahmnsp, 
Viceroy of Khorusan, 100. Besieges 
Kandahar, 101. Defeated, 101. Flies 
to Tubas, 102. Pardoned by Shall 
Tamasp, 104. 

Sanga (Hana), his aid solicited by Me- 
dini Rui, 32. Defeats Mahmud II., 
33. Restores him his kingdom, 33. 
Defeated by Baber, 34. His death,34. 
Sangdi Nagori, his secret mission to the 
camp of Humayun, 240. 

San Jago, or Feringi Khan, his employ¬ 
ment by Beluider Shall, 49. 

Sanjer (Mirza), 253. 

Sarang (Sultan), refuses to submit to 
Shir Shall, 425. 

Sarangpur, Huinuyun’s encampment 
there, 47. 

Sazawal Khan. Ste Shujaa Khan. 
Sebzinvar, overrun by the Uzbeks, 99. 
Sehwan, or Siwi, or Siwistdn, invaded 
by Humayun, 223. Description of 
the province, 223. The fort besieged, 
224. The siege raised, 229. 

Sekauder Khan of Bhilsa, adheres to 
Sultan Mahmud, 27. Rebels, and 
defeats Mahmud’s army, 28. Invades 
Hindis, 79. 

Sekander Khan Firmuli, his death in 
the derbar, 487. 

Sekander Khan Uzbek, appointed to the 
command of Bekram, 421. Repels 
tiie Uzbeks, 421. Raised to the rank 
of khan, 510. Occupies Sirhend for 
Humayun, 513. Retreats, 514. Sent 
by Humdyun to occupy Agra, 520. 
Sekander Lodi (Sultan) ot Delhi, called 
into Malwa against Medini llui, 27. 
Withdraws his troops, 29. 

Sekander Shah (Sultan). See Ahmed 
Khan. 

Sekander Sultan, assists in the defeat of 
Kutb Khan, 181. 

Sekander Topchi, his junction with 
Haider Mirza, 204. His retirement 
into the mountains of Sarang, 205. 
Selim Chishti (Sheikh). 452. 475. 

Selim Shah. See lslein Shah. 
Selimgnrh, foundation of, 457. 

Stiver Birlas (Mirza), deserts Httnoa- 
yon, 337. Taken prisoner by Hu¬ 
mayun, 340. 

| Serais, established by Shir Shall, 442. 
Setelmir, Ilumayun’s halt at, 244. 

Shadi, his success against Shir Shah’s 
troops, 122* 

Sh<thb:iz Khan Ni&zi, given up to Islam 
Shah, 455. Slain, 467. 

Shah-l*e* di Khan, his arrival in the camp 
of Humayun, 324. 
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ihah-kuli Sultan Istajlu, his reception 
of Humdyun at Meshhid, 279. 
Shah-kuli Sultan Afshar, his command 
in the Persian auxiliaries, 291. 

Shah Mirza, his defeat and imprisonment, 
13. Escapes, 14. Revolts in Behar, 
78. Reduces Karra-Mdnikpur, 89. 
Again deserts Humayun, 185. Un¬ 
der surveillance at Kabul, 303. Re¬ 
captures Askeri, 321. Slain, 363. 
Shah ’Muhammed, seized and put to 
death by Humayun, 400. 

Shah Sultan (Mirza), his mission to the 
camp of Kamran, 391. 

Shfihdan, Ilumayuns illness there, 330. 

, Shahz&da Khanum, betrothed to IIu- 
m/iyun, 397. 

Shfil, bestowed ou Haider Sultan, 320. 
Given by Humdyun to Lawang Ba- 
luch, 327. 

Shehr-Bdnu Begum, sent with her son, 
Sanger, to her husband Yadgar, 253. 
Her death, 253. 

Shems-ed-din Muhammed Ghaznovi, or 
Atkeh Khan, or Mir Aika, or Mir 
Ghaznovi, saves Ilumdvun at the 
battle of Ivanduj, 191. The foster* 
father of Akber, 192. Is gratefully 
received at Lah&r, 197, note. Is de¬ 
puted to the Court of Maldeo, 241. 
Returns secretly to Ilumdyun, 242. 
-Sent to seize some guides, 243. Has 
charge of Akber, 270, 271.305, note. 
Deprived of bis charge, and imprisoned 
by Kdmrdn, 313. Again relieved of 
bis charge by Kdmrdn, 333. 

Shernshzr Khan, his elevation l»\ Adeli, 
483. 

•‘''Mas, persecuted by the Sunnis at 
Herat, 104. Their religious tenets, 
276 . 

Shibertu, the defile of, 333. 

Slur Ali, far till os and abandons tlu» 
Abderch Pass, 337. Defends Kabul 
against Humdyun, 339. Plun¬ 
ders a caravan near the city, 340. 
His retreat cut ofT, 310. Defeated 
ut the Sejawend Pass, 341. Join, 
Kdmrdn in his flight from Kabul. 
345. Left in charge of Ghuri, 345. 
Besieged in Ghuri by Korauha Khan, 
a nd escapes, 346. Brought as a pri¬ 
soner to Humdyun, 351. Honoured 
»\v the Emperor, 354. Appointed 
minister to Mirza Ilindal, 360. 

11 r Khan, slain bv Abui Maali, 

51$. 

Shir-cfken Beg. deserts Kdmrdn, 310. 
ofY^ e * Ves government of Kil.it, 
Appointed to the governments 


320. 



of Kahmerd, Znbak, and Bamiaii, 
331. Deserts to Kdmrdn, 332. 336. 
Defeated by Ilindal at the battle of 
Deh-Afghdndn, 338. Taken pri¬ 
soner, 338. His bead struck off, 339. 
Slur Shah, son of Khizer Khan, 504. 
Shir Khan. See Shir Shah. 

Shir Shah Sur—Shir Khan—Fend, his 
character, 110. His family. 111. 
His early history, 112, et scq. His 
acquirements, 114. Appointed to 
manage his father’s jagirs, 115. His 
judicious and bold measures, 115. 
Prosperity of his districts, 116. Jea¬ 
lousy of his step-mother, 117. He 
resigns the jagirs, 117. Repairs to 
the court of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 

117. Succeeds to his father’s jagirs, 

118. Favoured by Sultan Muham¬ 
med of Beluir, 120. 11 is prowess 

and elevation, 120. Honoured with 
the title of Shir Khan, ICO. In¬ 
trigues of his enemies 120. The 
division of his jagirs ordered, 121. 
He refuses to divide them, 121. Is 
expelled, 122. Regains l;is jagirs, 

122. J ncreases his territory and Ft*i oes, 

123. His generous policy, 123. 
Visits Baber at Agra, 123, 124. He 
meditates the restoration of the Af¬ 
ghan empire, 124. Baber’s predic¬ 
tion of his rise to future greatness, 

124. Withdraws suddenly from the 
Court, 125. His reconciliation to the 
King of Behar, 125. Becomes 
prime minister, 125. Repulses an 
invasion from Bengal, 126. The Uo- 
hani Afghans conspire against him, 

126. Flight of the King, his master, 

127. He defeats the Bengal array 
under IbrdhimKhan, 128, Avknow- 
1'ges Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 130. 
Occupies Benares, 130. Submit* to 
Bibcr, 130. Extends, his jagirs and 
Ins power, 131. Rises to great dis¬ 
tinction among the Afghans, 10 Ac¬ 
quires Chunar, aO, 13 U 132. Joins 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi, 133. Ben,ays 
him, 133. Refuses to give up Chuinir 
and his jagirs, 134. Mukit peace w th 
Ilumayun, 11. 134. Extends his 
power, 1S4. Plunders north of the 
Ganges, 135. Defeats Ulugh Muva, 
135. Occupies Southern Bein'!r, 

135. Invades Bengal, 136, Besieges 
Gour, 136. Humayun prepares to 
attack him, 139. Shir Khans Optra- 
tioiis in Bengal, 142. Likes Goto-, 
143. Reduces Bengal and Behdr, 14 3. 
Refuses to submit to Uum.iyun, 143. 
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um&y un’s approach, 144. Shir 
Khan orders the Teria-garhi Pass to 
he fortified, 144. His plans, 145. 
Surprise and rout of the Imperial 
advanced guard, 146. Shir Khan 
acquires llhotas, 147. Reoccupies 
Behar and the passes, 151. Takes 
Benares, and besieges JtiAnpiir, 151. 
Blockades Chunar, 152. Assumes 
the title of Shah, or king, 155. 
Raises the siege of Juanpur, 156. 
His tactics, 156. Meets the army 
of Huinayun at Chonsa, 157. For¬ 
tifies his camp, 157. Receives IIu- 
mayun’s envoy, 168. Proposed terms 
of treaty, 169. He attacks Hu- 
maj in’s camp, 170. Slaughters the 
Imperialism, 171, 172. His proceed¬ 
ings, 174. His generosity to the 
captive family of Iluinayun, 173, 171. 
445. His supremacy in Behar and 
Bengal. 175 ; and in the lower 
Gangetic provinces, 176. He ad¬ 
vances to meet Iluinayun, 180. His 
advance defeated, 181. lie defeats 
the Imperialists at the battle of 
Kan&uj, 187, 1 1 *eq. Occupies Agra 
and Delhi, 196. Sends in pursuit of 
the fugitive Emperor, J97. Nego¬ 
tiates with Karnran, 200. Occupies 
the Penjab, 201. 423. Restores the 
Afghan supremacy in India, 210, 211. 
Assists the fugitive Malek Ali Chak 
of Kashmir, 366. Opposed by the 
Gnkers, 4‘25. They defeat his de¬ 
tachments 425. II-erects the strong 
fortress of Rhotas, 426. Returns to 
Delhi and Agra, 427. Quells a revolt 
ja Bengal, 428. Resolves to reduce 
'Mai wa, 428. GuJidr surrenders, 
429. Hu quarrels with Kiider Shah 
of Malwa, 430. Marches against 
him, 430. Their apparent reconcilia¬ 
tion, 4.'0. Shir Shah’s artifice, 481. 
Compels Rader tolly to Guzr.it, 431. 
Attenipr fo seize the nobles of Malwa, 
431. Takes Rdutnmbdi, 482. Re¬ 
turns to Agra, 482. .Multan occu 
pied by his force . 432, His nd- 
minist.ation, 433. lie returns to 
Malwa, 434. Compels Rumen to 
capitulate, 434. His treachery and 
massacre of the garrison, 434, 435. 
His schemes on Mtirwar, 435. In- 
vuJes it with a Jargearmy, 486. Ex¬ 
cites dissension among the Rajputs, 
.p> 7 . His camp desperately attacked 
by the Rrijptiis, 438. He marches 
into Ml. *ar, 439. Besieges Kdlln- 
jc-r, 440. Captures the placo, 440, 


Ilis death, 440. His character,abili¬ 
ties, and great designs, 441. Scanty 
records of his civil administration, 
446, Anecdotes of him, 444—446. 

Shitab Khan, or Syed Tsbak, recovers 
Cambay for Behiider Shah, 83. 

Shujaa Khan, or Sazawal Khan, 
blockades Gualiar, 429. Ordered to 
perform obeisance to Kader Shah, 431. 
Appointed to the government of 
Sivas, 431* Seizes and imprisons 
Moyin Khan of Sivas, 431. Defeats 
Moyin’s son, Nasir Khan, 432. 
Totally defeats Kader Shah, 432. 
Appointed sole governor of Malwa, 
432. His nearly despotic power, 
455. 461. Joins Islam Shah, 457. 
Attempt on his life by an Afghan, 
462. He quarrels with Islam Shah, 
who invades Malwa, 463 Flies from 
Malwa, 463. Restored, 463. 495. 
His death, 505. 

Shutergcrden, battle of, 392. 

Siah-ab, affair of 401. 

Sikri, Humayun’s halt there, 194. 

Silah-ed-din, or Silhadi, receives lUtisen 
and Bhilsa from liana Sanga, 32. 
Deserts to liana Iinttonsi, 35. Meets 
Bebdder Shall at Dhdr, 36. Is made 
prisoner, 36. His death, 37. 

Sill.adi. See Sildh-ed-din. 

Sind, its condition under Shah Huseiu, 
213. 1 1 umdyun’s residence there. 213. 

Sirhend, occupied by Scknndur Uzliek, 
513. Evacuated, 514. Reoccupied 
by Biram Khan, 516'. The battle of, 
517. Given to Biram Khan, 520. 

. Sirkich, in Gujiat, 77. 

Sirmast Khan Sirpani, appointed to tile 
government of Knmiuj, 487. Slain 
by Sckunder Firmuli, 488. 

Sivds given by Shir Shah to Shujaa 
Khan, 431. 

Siwi, or Siwistan. See Sehwan. 

Sod ha tribe, the, 72. 

Solimon the Magnificent, bis celebrated 
crown and girdle, 15, note. Solicited 
for a ; t tance by Beluider Shah, 73. 
Invades Persia, 100. 

S6ng:ir, fort of, 56. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, taken by 
. a Haider, 366. 

Sufi&n Khalifa, defeats the Uzbeks in 
Khorasiin, 102. His death, 103. 

Suletmiin, brother of Shir Shah, 113. 
Appointed to manage his father’s 
jkgirs, 117. Dislodged by his bro¬ 
ther, 118. Flics to Mohammed Khan 
Sur, ) 19. 

Suleiman Khan Kerani, brother of Taj 
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n, joins his brother in rebellion, 


Suleiman Mirza, or Mirza Suleiman, 
confirmed in his government of Ba- 
dakhshdn, 6. Defeated by Kamran 
Mirza, l 265. Recovers his terri¬ 
tory, 302. Defeated by Kamran 
at Anderab, 303. Carried captive 
into Kabul, 303. Restored to his 
government of Badakhsluin, 314. 
His congratulatory mission to Hu- 
mayun, 326. He seizes Kundtiz, 
Khost, and Anderab, S23. IIu- 
mavtin’s expedition against him, 328. 
Suleiman defeated at Tirkeran, S29. 
His flight, 329. Restored to Badakh- 
slian by Ilumayun, 332. Rejects 
the overtures of Kiiniran, 345. Re¬ 
pulsed hy Rafik Koka, 347. Joins 
Ilumayun before Talik&n, 356. Ob¬ 
tains Talikan from Humayun, 860. 
Joins Ilumayun in bis expedition 
against Balkh, 369. Attacks the 
Uzbek advance, 372. Flies to Ba- 
dakhshan alter the route at Dera- 
Uez, 376. Driven thence by Kam¬ 
ran, 377. Forms a junction with 
Jsknk Sultan, 378. Joins Ilumayun 
at Khinjan, 385. Commands the 
right at the battle of Sliutergerden, 
392. Rewarded by Humayun, 394. 
His daughter betrothed to Ilumayun, 
397. Ills revolt in Badakhsluin, 
522. Besieges Mokiin Khan in An- 
deriib, 522. 

Sul tin um Begum, wife of Askeri Mirza, 
placed in charge of the infant Akber, 
270. 

Sultanum Khanmn, sister of Shah Tah¬ 
iti asp, her friendship for Ilumayun, 
290. 

Sunnis, their persecutions of the Shi :s 
in Herat, 98, 101, Their religious 
tenets, 276. 

Sur dynasty, the, its character and 
effects, 46 1. 

Murat, 21. Under Kasim Husein Sul¬ 
tan, 77. Occupied by the partisans 
of Behader Shah. 82. The castle of, 
built by Ruroi Khan Sefer, o2, note. 

Su raj pur, battle of, 136 


l'aher Sadr (Mir), liis mission to Shall 
Husein, 216. 

. King of Persia, expels 

the Uzbeks from Khorasan, 99. Re¬ 
lieves Herat, 100. Again (.rives the 
l zbeks from KhoriWm, 104. Oc- 
cuj.ics Kandahar, 104. Quits Kan- 
ciitii.ir, 105. His regal reception of 
ti*e Emperor Humayun, 277. Meet- 
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ing of the two monarchs, 283. ihe 
Shah’s insulting behaviour to TIu- 
m&yun, 284. Ilis intolerance, 285. 
He gives a grand hunting party, 2S6. 
His unfriendly feeling towards llu- 
mayun, 289. He attempts to con¬ 
vert the Emperor to the Shia faith, 
290. Changes his conduct, 291. 
League between the monarchs, 291. 
The Shah punishes Roushen Beg, 
292. Parting banquets of the two 
princes, 295. Remarks on the Shah’s 
treatment of the Emperor, 297—300. 
His congratulatory embassy to the 
Emperor, 326. 

Taj Khan, at the rout of Mandsur, 49. 
Taj Khan Kerani, his treachery to 
Khowas Khan, 460. Escapes from 
Gu&liar, 489. Routed at Chibra- 
Mow, 489. Appears in open rebel¬ 
lion, 489. Defeated at Chuiuir, 490. 
Flies to Bengal, 4 90. 

Taj Khan Sarangkhani, hold; Chunar, 

131. Murdered by one of his sons, 

132. 

Takbji Beg, put to death by Kamran, 
386. 

Tnkhteh-pul, defeat of the Uzbeks near 
the, 372. 

Talikan, given to Bapus, 330. Be¬ 
sieged by Humayun, 354. Given by 
Humayun to Suleiman Mirza, 360. 
Given bv Kiniran to B.ipus Beg, 
377. 

Tarikh e-Reshidi, valuable work of 
Haider Mirza, 368. 

Tatar Khan Kiisi, retreats from lihotas, 
510. 

Tat.ir Khan Lodi, son of Aln-ed-din, 
advances to claim the throne of Delhi, 
16. Takes refuge in Gujr.it, 41. His 
operations against Humayun, 45. 
Advances to Agra, 45. Seizes Biuua, 
45. Is defeated and slain at Mand- 
ruel, 46. 

Temir Shagh&li, left by Kerucha Khan 
in charge of Penjsbir, 352. 
Teria-garhi Pass, the, fortified by Jdal 
Khan, 144. Description of it, 145. 
Abandoned by the Afghans, 147. 
Terdi Beg Khan, left in command in 
Champanir, 75. Appointed to the 
government of the place, 77. His 
loyalty, 86, 87. Abandons Cham- 
paint , 88. His honourable reception 
by Humayun, 88. Accompanies 
Hum&yun to Sind, 204. Brings him 
assistance in St'hwun, 227 His 

(jti.irrcl with the Islick-A,*' in, 2 .0, l*Ii 

mission to Mahmud Bhckeri, 232. 
Ilis a'(emj)t at desertion, 233. Kc- 
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treats with Humayun from Judp6r, 
044 , 04 8, 249. His treatment by 
Askeri, 270. lie arrives in the camp 
of llimmyun, 3*22. Left to rebuild 
He!;ram, 420. Defeated by Ilitnu 
Bakal, near Delhi, 503. Removed 
from the government of Zemin-dawer, 
503. Appointed to Anderab, 509. 
His service at the battle of Sirhend, 
517. Appointed to the government 
of Mewat, 520. Appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Delhi, 527. His conduct on 
the death of Humayun, 529. 

Terdi Beg Kucli Beg, slain at Chonsa, 


171. 

Tersun Beg, his death, 2-13. 

Tibet, Great and Little, added to Mirza 
Haider’s dominions of Kashmir, 367. 

Tirkenin, battle of, 329. 

Tirenda, slays Hindal, 403. 

Tirhut, given in jagir to Hindal, 149. 

J Sri, bestowed on Ulugh Mirza, 320. 
Toder Khetri, employed to build Rho- 


tas, 427. 

Ttigb, the, 187, note. 

Tulik Khan Kochin, at the rout nt the 

Dm-Gez, 376. Hl« loyalty, 384, 


note. 


Tleh, llumavun’rt encampment ftf, 238. 

Ujein, besieged and taken by the Af¬ 
ghans, 79. 

Ulugh Mirza, rebels, 13. Defeated by 
YddgAr,l3. Sentenced to be blinded,! 3. 
Escapes, 14. Revolts with bis father, 
in Brl. ii-, 78. Besieges Juanpur, 89. 
Defeated by Shir Shah, 135. Deserts 
Humdyun at Kanauj, 185. Under 
surveillance at Kabul, 303. JoinsH u- 
mayun, 310. Is appointed to t!ic 
government of Tiri, 320. Appointed 
to Z'. miu-dawer, 326. Assists in 
driving Kamran Mirza from Zemin 
dawer, 335. Slain by some Hazaras, 
363. 

Urf, the, the customary law of the Ma- 
homedans, 23, note. 

(Jstrid Ahmed lthini, commands in 
Ilumiyun’s artillery at the battle of 
Kan&tij, 187. 

Ust-id Behzad, a famous pamter, 62, 


•Uzbeks the, invade Khorisfin, 98. 
Kvpelled. 99. Again a PP ea V> '. ,9 - 

Are repulsed, lOa Agam 

vn.le KhonWi". 102. Mla^c 
108 104 Driven out of hlu.uisan 
bySlml, Tuh.nasp, 10-1. Their , os- 
■ .ion of llalkh, 368. Then, country 
invaded by Humayun, .168. i l*cir 
sudden attack on his camp, 371. 


Their advance repulsed at. thk, 
Takhteh-phl, 372. They pursue 
and rout H uniayun’s army at Dera- 
Gez, 374, Plunder Kainnin’s camp 
by mistake, 378. 

Valad Beg, his mission from Shah Tah- 
masp to Humayun, 326. 

Veis Sir want (Khwdja), defeated by 
Azim Humayun, 464. 

Vikramajit (Raja), title assumed by 
llimu Bakal, 491. 

Wali Khub Mirza, defeated and made 
prisoner by Y&dgdr, 13. 

Wasilpur, Humayun’s halt at, 240. 

Water, mode of drawing it in the desert, 
247. 


Yadgar Nasir Mirza, defeats the rebels 
at Bhujpur, 13. Pursues the fu¬ 
gitive Gujrdtis, 54. Appointed to 
l*atan Neln wala, 77. Attends Askeri 
at Ahmcdabad, 83. Engages the 
Gujratis, 86, Appointed to Kftlpi, 
139. His loyalty to Humdyun, 160. 
164. He defends Delhi against Hin¬ 
dal, 165. Defeats Kutb Khan, 181. 
Commands the left at Kanduj, 190. 

Joins Humdyun in his ilight, 192. 
Quarrels with Askeri, 192. Sets out 
with Ilindal for Sind and Gujrdt, 202. 
Driven back by the Balucbes, 207. 
Joined by Humayun at Gul Balucli, 
209. Moves to Darbila, 215. Is 
visited there by Humiiyim, 220. 
Encourages Ilindal to desert, 221. 
i Reconciled to Ilumdyun, 222. Sti¬ 
pulates for certain territory, 222. 
Left in the government of Upper 
I Sind, 223. Blockades Bhekcr, 226. 

| Intrigues with Shah Husein, 227. 

i Renounces his allegiance, 232. b lies 
from Sind, 253, Under surveillance 
at Kabul, 303. Escapes to the camp of 
Humavwn, 315. 822. ^ I'.scorts IIu- 
inav mi’s family from Kandahar, 326. 
Imprisoned for treason, 327. Put to 
death by Hu ndyun, 328. 

Yadgar Tugh:i' t Governor of Biana, es¬ 
capes with his prisoner, Muhaimned 
Zeintin, to Gtijr: 1 *, 13. 42. 

Yakub Seferchi, his murder in Persia, 
296. 

Yasan Doulat, sent in pursuit of Hu- 
mdyuii, 886. Appointed by Kamran 
to the government of Ghurbcnd, 837. 

Yunis Aii (Mir), Governor of Labor, 
deprived of the city hv stratagem, 7. 
i His release, S. 
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^isof Beg, assists in the defence of 
^ Juunpur, 151 . His defeat and death, 
1.52. 

Yusef Korchi, attends Kararan at his 
interview with Humayun, 426. 


Zahid Beg. his insolence to Humayun, 
153. Flies from Bengal, 1.53. Re¬ 
bels with other nobles, 160. Sur¬ 
prised by Kiimran in Ghazni, and put 
to death, 336. 

Zemin-dawer, bestowed on Ismael Beg, 


320. Entered by Kamran, 3: 
Governed by Hisam i d-din Ali, 3,*&5. 
Bestowed onUlugh Mirza,3S6. Given 
to Bebader Khan Sistani, 508. 
Zhindah-fil Ahmed Jam, his tomb at 
Herat, 279. 

Zindar Beg. his flight from Ilumayun’s 
camp, 153. 

Zircfdian garden, the, at Agra, 179. 
184. 

Zolnik, government of, given to Slur- 
efken, 331. 
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Hunting Field (The) - 
Morton’s Veterinary Pharmacy 
rocket and the Stud 
Practical Horsemanship - 
RicharJ sen ■ Horsemanship 
Stable Talk and Table Talk 
Stud (The) - - - 

You ait's The Dog - - - 

“ The llorso 

Voyages and Travels. 

Adams's Canterbury Settlement - 3 

Baker'-. Rifle and Hound in CVyloU ^3 
Iln.-raw’s Continental Tour £ 

Davis’# Cluna - - - * ej 

F.otheu . ' 

Ferguson** Swiss Men and Swiss ^ 

Mountains - - - - " 4 

Forester and Biddulph’a Norway - - 

G ironiAre’s Philippines P 

Hill’s Travels in Siberia - “ .;J 

lloi'e’s Brittany and tlie Bible * 

* Chase in Brittany , * H 
Howitt'n *.rt Student in Munich - .y 
t: u'-’i Tartary, Thibet, and China *3 
Hughes's Australian Colonies ' pi 
Hu:nbo) !t ‘4 Aspcets of Nature " .;3 

Jnrucsou’o Canada - - - " 

Ji-rrir.Tim’s Pictures from .;•) 
1 ’.' .burg - - - - gJ 

Luii.g a Norway - - ji 

” Denmark and UiC Duch* c * jl 
u Notes of a Traveller " y 
Osborn’s Arctic Journal * \' 

Peel'.-Nubian Desert - - " jJ 

Pfeiffer's Voyage round 4 hc World .» 
Poner’s New Zculuud SkeUhes * i” 
Rich si 'on'r Antic Botit Voya.^ jJ 
Seaward's NarralRc - 

St. John *. (H.) Inriiac ArrliiprUg-’ 

* (J. A.) Isis - - • 5 

" “ ThtttA Backagat ' 1 -;1 

•• Hou.F.) Ramble* ' fl 
Sulherlenrt’* Arctic Voy.itje - .! 

T.aviHler’s Wbrary - ' * 

Wernt i Africsm Wanderings 

Works of Fiction, 

Lady Willoughby* Diary - ' I* 

Macdonald's Villa VcroC-’hio ' '-*. 
Sir Rogej de t overlcv - - ' 3 

Sontiicy'. The DO tor Ac. - ' 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 

OF 



WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 

Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 

PATERNOSTER HOW, LONDON. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery-Book.— 

oderu Cookery in all its Branches, reduced 
of p ?y stain of Easy Practice. For the use 
nil r i.' ate .^ am ike3. In a Series of Receipts, 
are ° "kieh have been strictly tested, and 
Bv eu w hli most minute exactness. 
I)ih . IZA Acton. New Edition; with 
actions for Carving, and other Additions, 
a e,s an d W oodc.uts. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Adams.—A Spring in the Canterbury 
ettWent. By C. Warren Adams, Esq. 
nh 5 Illustrations. Post Svo. prico 5s, Gd. 


Aikin.- S eiect Works of the British 
loeta, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. With 
■biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
Aikin New Edition, with Supplement by 
^ucyAikin ; consisting of additional Selec- 

0Ua trom more recent Poets. 8vo. price 18s. 

^‘'uold.-Poeujg, By Matthew Arnold, 

ffr Z,, or ; ,f Poems by A. A New Edition, 
l jr h‘c 6 b° Gd*^ : ^ ^ a Preface. Fep. Svo. 

, More than one-third of the contents of 
0 U7ne consists of Poems notefirst published. 

A o Sa “; -Germany from 1760 to 1814; 

of 3 Ii 0 of German Life from the Decay 
iVenJ’ 0 ^ n T* rc ! to the Expulsion of the 


Ac 


do 


**ieto • 

stxn. 


Reprinted from the Edinburgh 
with largo Additions. By Mrs. 
Post Svo. \_Neorlg ready. 


Cl ®aillie's Dramatio and Poetica 

J^risin^ fi C01 JlP^ e t 0 hi One Volume: Com- 
Ile o\t, ii e of the Passions, Miscella- 

Pi.‘ C n rarna Sj Metrical Legends, Fugitive 
Aha]v a i^ Veral now ih ' st published), and 
A Uow 7 r Ce * Secon,;i Edition, including 
*»Hit ar,ri 5? Joanna Baillic; with a Por- 
crow-n c a ' of BothweU Manse. Square 
^oroe Co VO * 2ls * c * ot k> or 42s. bound in 


Baker. The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon By S. W. Baker, Esq. With 
several illustrations printed in Colours, and 
Engravings on Wood. Svo. price 14s. 


Mr. Raker has a loving relish of the beauties- 
ot nature, a keen eye for the antecedents of wild 
annuals, and the cooim.ss to observe them when 
lace to lace in n deadly struggle. He has also 
graphic powers of no mean order, whether as 
regards landscape, its living denizens, or the 
sportsman s actions. Some of his de-Triutious of 
scenery and wild creatures may vie with any. 
t/nng \\ llson or Audubon could produce.*’ 

Spkctatob. 


Balfour,—Sketches of English Literature 

from the Fourteenth to the Present Century. 
By Clara Lucas Balfour. Fcp. 8vo. 7V. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents and 

r i illagos, and Tenant’s Right of Entering and 
Quitting Farms, explained by several Speci¬ 
mens of Valuations; with Remarks on the 
Cultivation pursued on Soils in different 
Situations. Adapted to the Use of Land¬ 
lord-, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, 
and tenants. New Edition ; corrected and 
revised by John DonaLjdson. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Lord Belfast.—Lectures on the English 

Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century 
By the Right Hon, the Earl o i Belfast. 
Svo. price Gb. 6d. 


Banfield.—The Statistical Companion for 

1854: Exhibiting the most Interesting FsoU 
in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, 
and Political St ate-1 ic>, at 1 Come and A broad. 
Corrected to the Present Time ; and includ- 
ing the pamms of the British i^'-pulntion 
taken in JS51. Pmupilv S from Ollii ml ond 
other A u then tic Source*, by T. O. B a vfi e < o > 
Fsq., Statistical Civ rk tv/ the Council of Edu¬ 
cation. Fcp. 8ro. price 5s. 







J E\V WORKS axi> NEW EDITIONS 



— Reminiscences of a Hunts* 

$y the Honourable Geantley F. 
Berkeley. With Four Etchings by John 
Leech (one coloured). 8vo. price 149. 


Eode.—Ballads from Herodotus: 


an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. J. E. 
Bode, M A., late Student of Christ Church. 
16mo. price 5s. 


Bewley. — Decimal Interest Tables, 

calculated at 5 per Cent, from 1 Day to 
365 Days, and from 1 Month to 12 Months, 
on from £1 to £40,000 : To which are 
added, Tables of Commission, from | per 
Cent, to 5 per Cent, advancing by Eighths. 
By John Bewley. 8vo. price 21s. 


Bourne.—A Treatise on the Steam En¬ 
gine, in its Application to Mines. Mills, 
Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Art isan Club. Edited by John Bourne, C.E. 
New Edition ; with 30 Steel Plates and 349 
Wood Engravings. 4to. price 27s. 


Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing, 
Based on Chemical and Economical Princi¬ 
ple- : With Formula-' for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. New 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Prac¬ 
tical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, and other Field Sports and 
Athletic Amusements of the present day. 
A new end thoroughly revised Edition ; 
with numerous additional Illustrations. The 
Hunting, Racing, and all relative to Horses 
and Horsemanship, revised by Habey 
Hleoyee; Shooting and Fishing by 
Ephemera ; and Coursing by Mr. A. 
Graham. With upwards of 600 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 60a. half-bound. 


Blair’s Chronological and Historical 

Tables, from the Creation to the present 
time : With Additions and Corrections from 
the most authentic Writers j including the 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the 
Period from the Exodo to the Temple. 
Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, 
K II. New Edition, with Corrections. 
Imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. half-moroceo. 

Bloomfield. - The Greek Testament : 
With copious English Note- , Critical, Phi¬ 
lological, and Explanatory. Especially 
formed for the use of advanced Students and 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
S. T. Bloom field, D.D., I'V .A. JSc w 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, price £2. 

Or Bloomfield'o Additional Annota¬ 
tions on the above. 8vo. price 15s. 


Bloomfield.— College and School Greek 
'I', stament • With shorter English Notes, 
Critical, philological, and Explanatory 
formed for use in Colleges and the Pnblr 
Schools. By the Rev. S. T. Bioommeh), 
BD i’.S.A New Edition, greatly enlarged 
and improved. Fop. 8vo. pr.ee 10a. 6d. 

Dr. Bloomfield's Collette and School 
Lexicon to the Greek Testament. *cp* »vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


Bourne. — A Catechism of the Steam 
Engine, illustrative of the Scientific Princi¬ 
ples upon which its Operation depends, and 
the Practical Details of its Structure, in its 
applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Naviga¬ 
tion, and Railways : With various Sugges¬ 
tions of Improvement. By John Bouene, 
C.E. New Edition. Fop. 8vo. price 6s. 


Bourne.—A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 

pedler: With various Suggestions of Im¬ 
provement*. By J ohn Bourne, C.E., Editor 
of The Artisan Club's Treatise cn the Steam 
Engine. With 20 large Flatcs and numerous 
Woodcuts. 4to. price 38s. 


Biande.— A Dictionary of Science, Litera¬ 
ture, and Art; comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Brandi of Human Knowledge; with 
the "Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in General Use. Edited by M . T. 
Bkande, F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by Dr. 
J. Calvin. The Second Edition, revised 
and corrected ; including a Supplement, and 
numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 60s. 

The Supplement, separately, price 3s. Gd. 


Bull — The Maternal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By 
T. Bull, M.D., Member of the Royal 
Coll-ge of Physicians; formerly Phyrician- 
Aocoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery 
Institution. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6s. 


Bull-Hints to Mothers, for the Ma¬ 
nagement of their Health during the Period 
of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room: 
With au Exposure of Popular Errors in 
connexion with those subjects, ; and 
Hints upon Nursing. By T. Bull, M.D 
New Edition. Fop. price 5s. 
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published by LONGMAN, BROWN, an . CO. 


-Hippoiytus and liis Age; Or, 
e and Practice of the Church of 
me under Commodus and Alexander 
Severus : And Ancient and Modern Chris¬ 
tianity and Divinity compuvcd. 33y C. C. J. 
Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L. A New Edition, 
corrected, remodelled, and extended. 7 vols. 
8vo. [Nearly reaiy. 



Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Modern^ 

Ancient Geography. New Edition, care¬ 
fully revised, with such Alteration: intro¬ 
duced as continually progressive Discoveries 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Edited by the Author’s Son, the 
Rev. T. Butler. 8vo. price 9s. 


1. Hippoiytus and his Age; or, the Be¬ 

ginnings and Prospect r of Christia¬ 
nity. Now Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Separate Works connected with Hippoiytus 
and his Age , as forming its Philosophical and 
Philological Key : — 

2. Sketch of tho Philosophy of Language 

and Religion ; or, the Beginnings and 
Prospects of Mankind. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popular Ex¬ 
position of all the Countries of the World ; 
their Government, Population, Revenues, 
Commerce, and Industries; Agricultural, 
Manufactured, and Mineral Products ; Re¬ 
ligion, Laws, Manners, and Social State: 
With brief Notices of their History and An¬ 
tiquities. From tho latest Authorities. By 
the Author of The Cabinet Lawyer, Fop. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. cloth j or 13s. calf loitered. 


3. Annlcctn Aute-Nicaeua. 3 vols. 8vo. 

I. Reliquiae Literariao ; 
ii. Reliquiae Cnnonicae ; 
in. Reliquiae Liturgicae. 

Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 

History: An Historical Investigation, in 
Five Books. By 0. C. J. Bunsen, D.D., 
D.C.L. Translated from the German, by 
C. H. Cottrell, Esq. M.A.—Yol. I. con¬ 
taining tho First Book, or Sources and Pri¬ 
meval Facts of Egyptian History : W ith an 
Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and a 
complete Lfci of llieroglyphieal Signs $ au 
Appendix of Authorities, embracing tho 
complete Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, 
iiSgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, Ac. ; and 
riates representing the Egyptian Divinities. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo. price 28s. 

%* Tho second Volume is preparing for 
publication. 

Burton.—The History of Scotland, from 

the Revolution to tho Extinction of tho h-t 
Jacobi! c Insurrection (168ft—1748). By 
John Hill Burton, Author of The Life of 
David Hume , &c. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2Gs. 

Bishop Butler’s General Atlas of Modem 

and Ancient Geography ; comprising Fifty- 
two full-coloured Mops ; with complete In¬ 
dices. New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved; with Cor¬ 
rections from the most authentic sources in 
both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many 
of which are entirely new. Edited by tho 
Author s San, the Rev. T. Bu ileb. Royal 
8vo. price 21s half-bound. 

/The Modem AtFs of 28 fnll* 

( coloured Maps. Rl. 8vo. 12s. 

Separat y j Ancient Allas of 21 full- 
^ coloured Maps. Rl. 8vo. 12s. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 
of tho Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; 
•with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses and Post-Horse Duties; 
rost-OiFiee Regulations, and Prison Disci¬ 
pline. 16th Edition, comprising the Public 
Acts of the Session 1853. Fcp, 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. — Supplement, prico Is. 

Caird.—English Agriculture in 1850 and 
1851; Its Condition and Prospects. By 
James Caiud, Esq., of Baldoon, Agricultural 
Commissioner of The 'Times. The Second 
Edition. 8vo. price 11s. 

The Calling and Responsibilities of a 
Governess. By Amiga. Fcp. 8vo. 4-. 6d. 

Calvert. — The Wife’s Manual; or, 

Prayers and Thoughts on Several Occasions 
of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. William 
Cat vert, Rector of St. Antholin, and one 
of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s. Post 
8vo. [hi the press. 

j Catlow.—Popular Conchology; or, tho 

Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduc¬ 
tion to the Modern System of Conchology : 
with a Sketch of tho Natural History of the 
Animals, au account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of 
the Families amt Genera. By Agnes 
Catlow. New Edition, with numerous 
additional Woodcuts. JPost 8vo. 

[ hi the press. 

Cecil. —The Stud Farm, or, Hints on 
Breeding Horses for tho Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road. Addressed t Breedens of Raoo 
Horses and Hun tors, Landed Phopt adore, 
and especially to Tenant. Farmer*. By 
Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s, 
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: EW W011KS AND NEW EDITIONS 


7 - Records of the Chase, and 

of Celebrated Sportsmen; Illus¬ 
trating some of fcbe Usages of Olden Times 
and comparing them with prevailing Cus¬ 
toms : Together with an Introduction to 
most of the Fashionable Hunting Countries ; 
and Comments. By Cecil. With Two 
Plates by B. Herring. Fcp. 8vo. 

Cecil. —Stable Practice; or, Hints on 
Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road; with Observations on Racing and 
Hunting, Wasting, Race Riding, and Handi¬ 
capping : Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Racing, Steeple Chasing, 
and Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Plate, price 5s. half-bound. 

Chalybaeus’s Historical Survey of Mo¬ 
dern Speculative Philosophy, from Kant to 
Hegel. Translated horn the German by 
Alited Tulk. Post 8vo. [Just ready. 

Captain Chesterton's Autobiography- 
Peace, War, and Adventure: Being an Auto¬ 
biographical Memoir of Georg© Duval Ches¬ 
terton, formerly of the Field-Train Depart¬ 
ment of the Royal Artillery, subsequently 
a Captain in the Army of Columbia, and 
at present Governor of the House of Cor¬ 
rection at Cold Bath Fields. 2 vols. post 
8v o. price lGs. 



Copland.— A Dictionary of Pradty 

Medicine: Comprising General Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es¬ 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epoch: of Life; with nume¬ 
rous approved Formidae of the Medicines 
recommended. By James Copland, M.D., 
Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s 
Lying-in Hospital, &c. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 
price £3; and Parts N. to XVI. 4s. 6d. each. 

The Children's Own Sunday-Book. By 

Julia Corner, Author of Questions on 
the History of Europe . With Two Illustra¬ 
tions. Square fop. 8vo. price 5s. 

Cresy.—An Encyclopedia of Civil Engi¬ 
neering, Historical, Theoretical,and Practical. 
By Edward Cresy, F.S.A., C.E. Illus¬ 
trated by upwards of 3,000 Woodcuts, 
explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, 
and Constructions which come under the 
direction of the Civil Engineer. Bvo. 
price £3. 13e. 6d. 

The Cricket-Field; or, the Science and 

History of the Game. Illustrated with 
Diagrams, and enlivened with anecdotes. 
By °the Author of Principles of Scientific 
Batting. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 5s. 
half-bound. 


Chevreul on Colour. —The Principles 

of Harmony and Contrast of Colours, and 
their Applications to the Arts; Including 
Painting, Interior Decoration, Tapestries, 
Carpet?, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress Print¬ 
ing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape and 
Flower Gardening, &c. By M. E. 
Chevreul, Membra de l’lnstitut do 
France, etc. Translated from the French 
by CkaRLKS Martel. Illustrated with 
Diagrams, &o. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


Conversations on Botany. New Edition, 

improved; with 22 Plates. Fe ( >. 8vo. price 
7s. 6d.; or with the Plates coloured, 12s. 


Conybeare and Howson.—The Life and 
Epistles of Saint Paul. Comprising a 
complete Biography of the Apostle, anc 
ft Translation of his Epistles inserted m 
Chronological Order. By the Rev. y. 
ContbeabKj M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. 
IIowaoN, M A., Principal of tho C'odegiato 
Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings 
on Steel and 10O WoodcuL. ? vols. 4to. 
price £2. 8». 


Lady Cust’s Invalid’s Book. — The In¬ 
valid’s Own Book : A Collection of Recipes 
from various Books and various Countries. 
By the Honourable Lady CUBT. Fcp. 8vo. 
prico 3s. 6d. 

Dale—The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, iu Two Parts ; The First Part 
being Church Services adapted for Domestic 
Uk- with Prayers for everyday of the week, 
scleetodexolusively from theBook of Common 
Pritvcr ; Part II. comprising an approjmate 
Sermon for every Sunday in tho year. By 
tho Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Resi¬ 
dentiary of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. 
Post 4to. 21«. cloth j 3.1s. 6d. calf; or 
£2. 10s. morocco. 

if The Family Chaplain, 12s. 
Separate y | TffBl)oMEgTlc I/nuBajr>10 8.6d. 

Davis.—China during the War and since 

the Peace. By Sir J.F. D.a vis, Bart., F.R.S., 
late H.M. Plenipotentiary »n China; Gover¬ 
nor mid Commauder-in-Chief of the Colony 
of Hongkong. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
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ce.—History of the Protestants 

y Yance, from tlie Commencement of the 
formation to the Present Time. Trans¬ 
om the French of G. De Felice, D.D. 
Professor of Theology at Montaubau, by 
E. West : With a Supplemental Chapter, 
written expressly for this translation by Dr. 
De Felice. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. 


“ The work of Professor dc Felice is one of the most valtmble 
nitditioaa which have been made of late years to the history of 
that sreat crisis in Western ChrUttndom which goes by the. 

Renrifil name of the Reformation..Of tills work two rival 

translation* liuve inulUneously made their appearance; ono 
condensed by typographical cramming into one volume, the 
other occupying two handmmely printed octavos. The diffe¬ 
rence, however, in the value oF the two translations is by no 
means confined to the external appeamnee of the respective 
volumes. The version which has the name of the translator on 
the title-page, though a respectablo performance, yet bears 
tracer of the carelessness and haste incident to the manufacture 
of cheap literature; while the other version, authenticated only 
by the translator’s initials at the cnd.of his preface [Mr. West’s 
translation j is manifestly executed with greater care, and with 
a more correct appreciation of the niceties of the Idi* m in which 
the original work, was written. The latter translation has, 
moreover, the advantage of being executed with the sanction 
and. apparently, theco operation <>f the author, and it continues 
the history down to a later point than the former; a supplemen¬ 
tary chanter, written expressly for this translation by M do 
Felice, Lciuy added, which, in the other translation, is alto¬ 
gether naming, and which possesses a more than ordinary 
interest, b-lng occupied with tlie history of the Protestant* of 
France under the now rajinie established by l.ouis Napoleon.'' 

John Bum.. 



Concort 


Attentpt^tii 
e Greek and 


The Englishman's Greek 

the New Testament: Doing an 
Verbal Connexion between the 
the English Texts; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edition, 
with a now Index. Royal Svo. price 42s. 


The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee 

Concordance of the Old Testament; Being 
an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 

8vo. prico £3. 13s. Gd. ; large paper, price 
£4. 14a. 6d. 


Ephemera. —A Handbook of Angling; 
Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
lishing, Salmon fishing; with the Natural 
History of River Fish, and the best modes 
of Catching them. By Ephemfiia. Third 
and cheaper Edition, corrected and im¬ 
proved; w ith Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 53. 


Delabeche. —* The Geological Observer. 
By Sir IIeney T. Delabeche, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom. New Edition; with 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. prico 18s. 

Delabeche.—Report on the Geology of 

Cornwall, Devon, aud Wc-d Somerset. By 
Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.R.S.,Director 
General of the Geological Survey. With 
Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 Plates. 8vo. 
price 14s. 


Ephemera.—The Bock of the Salmon: 
Comprising the Theory, Principle- and 
Practice of Fly-fishing for Salmon : List> of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, all its known Habits described, and 
the best \yav of artificially Breeding it ex¬ 
plained. With numerous coloured .En¬ 
gravings of Salmon Flics and Salmon Fry. 
By EniEMERA ; assisted by Andrew 
Y ou no. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 
price 14s. 


DelaRive.-A Treatise on Electricity, 

in Theory and Pract ice. By A. De la Rive, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. In 
Two Volumes, with numerous Wood En¬ 
gravings. Vol. 1. 8vo. price l&s. 

Discipline. By the Author of “ Letters 

to my Unknown Friends,” &e. Second 
Edition, enlarged, l&iuo. price 2s. Gd. 

Eastlake.—Materials for a History of Oil 

Paint mg. By Sir Charles Loc k E a si lajc e, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Academy. 8vo. price 16s. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. New litiou. Post 8vo. 
price 9s. Gd. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, by 

its Author: Being a Rejoinder t > Professor 
Newman’s Jicpty. Post 8vo. price 5s. Gd. 


W. Erskine, Esq. — History of India 

under the House of Taimur (152G to 1707). 
By William Erskine, Esq., Editor of 
Memoirs of tee Esther or Jl.ltr. The First 
Volume, — history of Leber ; llis Early 
Life, 1483-1526 ; his Feign in India, 
1526-1530. The Second Volume,— History 
of Ilumayun, 1530 1550. Vols. I. and li. 
8vo. [Just ''Cady. 

Faraday (Professor). — The Subject- 

Matter of Six Lectures on the Non h lain: 
Elements, delivered before the Members ot 
the Royal Institution in 1852, by Professor 
F.irada y, D.O.L., F. R S., Sec. Arranged by 
permission from the 1 e« hirer's Notec -by 
J. Scoffkrn, M.B., late Professor of Che¬ 
mistry hi ihe Aid- r.-gftte < 'wllego of Me. seine. 
To which arc appended Hem arks on .he 
Quality and Teielem ier» # of Chemical Pbiio- 
sophy, on Allotropism, and on Ozone; to- 
getlnr with Manipulative Details relating 
to the Performances of Experiments in¬ 
dicated by Professor Faraday. Fcp. Svo. 
price ~5». Gd. 









and Biddulph's Nomay. — 
in 1848 and 1849: Containing 


among t he Fjelds and Fjords of the 
vcmmt «nd Western Districts ; and includ¬ 
ing Remarks on its Political, Military, Ec¬ 
clesiastical, and Social Organisation. 13} 
Thomas Forester, Esq. ; and Lieutenant 
M. S. Blddulph, Royal Artillery. With 
Map, Woodcuts, and Plates. Svo. price 18s. 


Francis. — Annals, Anecdotes, and 

Legends: A Chronicle of Life Assurance. 
BwJuHN Francis, Author of The History 
of the Bank of England ,, “ Chronicles and 
Characters of the Stock Exchange/ 1 and A 
History of the English Railway. Post 8vo. 
price 8s. 6d. 


“Nothing in the whole r;mge ot fictiou or 
romnnee can exceed the marvellous incidents and 
events which are detail- a here, and have the 
additional value, like all Mr. Francis s previous 
productions, of being strictly anu historically 
! ecu rate. The hook will well repay perusal, and 
while furnishing ubundant matter both of interest 
and excitement to the general reader, will term, 
fur many yeurs to come, a standard work upon 
the rise and progress of ussurunce societies in 
t.iis country.” Observer. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Bolton Corn e y, Esq. 1 llustrated 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Mcmber? of t lie Etching Club. Square 
crown 8yo. cloth, 21*. ; morocco, £1. 16s. 


Mr. w. R. Greg’s Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Review.—Fssa) s on Political and 
Social Science. Contributed cliiefly to the 
Edinburgh Review. By William R. Greg. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


Gumey.—Historical Sketches; illustrat¬ 
in'* f-ome Memorable Events and Epochs, 
from a.d. 3,400 1 a.d. 1,540. By the Rev. 
Joan Hampden Gurney, MX, Rector of 
St. Mary’s, Marylebone. Fep. 8vo. 7«. Cd. 


Gosse.-A Naturalist’s Sojourn in 
Jamaica. By P* H. Uosse, Esq- With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 11s. 


Gwilt.— AnEncyclopsediaofAi’chitecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. . y 
"Arp/ewax. JIJu,.ratcd n I th more than 

One Thousand Engravmgs on Wood, fron 
Designs I’ J. S. Gwiit. Second Ldition, 
ntu°i Supplemental Vice, of the u/inmi' it 
and Stability of Ootldo Architecture i com- 
prying upwerdB of Eighty additional W ood 
cuts. 8vo. price <;2s. 6d. 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 6s. 



Sidney Hall’s General Large Lib , 
Atlas of Fifty-three Maps (size, 20 in. ^ 
1G in.L with the Divisions and Boundan 
carefully coloured j and an Adphabetical In¬ 
dex of all the Names contained in the Maps. 
New Edition, corrected from the best und 
most receut Authorities ; with the Railways 
laid down and many entirely now Maps. 
Colombier 4to. price £5. 5s. half-russia. 


Hamilton. — Discussions in Philosophy 
and Literature, Education and University 
Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review; 
corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and 
Appendices. By Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. Second Edition, with Additions. 
8vo. prico 21s. 

Hare (Archdeacon).—The Life of Luther, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. By 
Gustav Kontg. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Hare. Square crown 8vo. 

[/« the press. 


Harrison.—-The Light of the Forge; or, 

Counsels drawn from the Siek-Bed of E. M. 
By the Rev'. William Harrison, M.A~, 
Rector of Birch, Essex, and Domestic Chap¬ 
lain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
With 2 W oodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 


Harry Hieover. —The Hunting-Field.- 
By Harry Hieover. W T ith Two Plates— 
One representing The Right t>ort ; the other, 
The Wrong Sort. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 


Harry Hieover. — Practical Horseman¬ 

ship. By Harry Hieover. With 2 Plates 

_One representing Going like W orkmen ; the 

other, Going like May*. ' Fcp. Svo. price 5a. 
half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.-Tlie Stud, for Practical 

Purposes and Vrantioul Mon : being a Guide 
to tile (.’home of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Harry Hieover. Whth 2 
Plutes —One representing A pretty good sort 
for most purposes ; the other, Rayiher a bad 
sort for any put pose. Fcp. Svo. price 5b. half- 
bound. 


Harry Hieover. — The Pocket and the 

Stud j or, Practical Hints on the Managt- 
j mont of the Stable. By Harry Hieover. 
Second Edition; with Portrait of the Author 
on his fin .'".rite Horae U,rl< quin. Fcp. Svo. 
I price 5a. half-bound. 
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—Stable Talk and Table 

or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. 
Uieover. Now Edition, 2 vols. 
with Portrait, prieo 24 3 . 


Haydon.—The Life of Benjamin Robert 

Haydon, Historical Painter, from his Auto¬ 
biography and Journal. Edited and com¬ 
piled by Tom: Taylor, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and late Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in University Col¬ 
lege, London. Second Edition, with Addi¬ 
tions and an Index. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 
31s. Gd. 

“ It is difficult to say In which sense the work 
before us possesses the greater interest,—whether 
as a contribution to the critical history of art in 
England, during the first half of this century, or 
as an illustration of high moral truths, enforced 
by a terrible conclusion. In either point of view 
its value can hardly be overrated. The artist and 
the moralist may alike pore over its pages, and 
learn from it lessons at once stern and profound. 
The editor has performed his difficult and delicate 
task in a manner which does him the highest 
credit.” John Bull. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities: Containing 

Polls of tlm Official Personages of Hie British 
E.npire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Mili¬ 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from tlie Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time; Compiled 
chiefly from tho Records of the Public 
Offices. Together witli the Sovereigns of 
Europe, from tho foundation of their re¬ 
spective States ; tho Peerage and Nobility of 
Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti¬ 
nued, of Beat son’s Political Index. By 
Joseph Haydn, Compiler of The Bidionary 
of Butt's, and other Works. 8vo. price 25s. 
half-bound. 


Sir John HerscheL—Outlines, of Astro¬ 
nomy. By Sir John b\ \\ Hersckex, 
Bart. Ac. New Edition ; with Plates and 
Wood Engravings. 8 vo. price 18s. 

Hill,-Travels in Siberia. By S. S. Hill, 

Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. with Map. 

[ Just ready. 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

SueiUy: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
By A 70 )y 6 s. “Manners nuiko the runn.” 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Bank. Pep. Svo. price Half-a-Crowu. 

Lord Holland's Memoirs.—Memoirs of 

the Whig Party during my Time. By 
Henry Ru hard Loi d Holland. Edited 
by his Son, Henry Edward Loud Holland. 
Vols. I. and II. post Svo. price Os. Gd. each. 



Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminisceii ^ 
Edited by his Son, Henry Edward LcjHd 
Holland. Second Edition; with Fac¬ 
simile. Post 8 vo. price 10s. Gd. 


Holland.—Chapters on Mental Physio¬ 
logy. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
F.R.S., Physician-Extraordinary 10 the 
Queen; and Physician in Ordinary to His 
Boyul Highness Prince Albert. Founded. 
Chiefly on Chapters contained in Medical 
Notes and Reflections by the same Author, 
Fcp. Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


Hole.—Prize Essay on the History and 

Management of Literary, Scientific, and 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and especially how 
far they may bo developed ami combined 
03 to promote tho Moral Well-being and 
Industry of the Country. By James Hole, 
Hon. Secretary of the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes. 8vo. price 5s, 


Hook.—The Last Days of Our Lord’s 

Ministry: A Course of Lectures on tho 
principal Events of Passion Week. By 
Walter Farqiuar Hook, D.D., Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 
Ecp. 8vo. price Gs. 


Hooker and Arnott.—The British Flora; 

0‘vmprHng the Phacnogamous or Flo .wring 
PH its, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections j and nu¬ 
merous Figures illustrative of the 1 mbolli- 
ferons Plants, tho Composite Plants, tho 
Grasses, and tho F> rns. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, F.It.A, ami L.S., tie., ami U. A. 
Walker-Ai nott, LL.D., F.L.S 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price 1.4s.; with tho Plates 
coloured, price 21a. 


Hooker— Kew Gardens; or. a Popular 
Guide to tho Royal Beianic Gardens oi 
Kow. Bv Sir William J ici- son Hooker. 
K.1L, D.C.L., F.R.A., and L.S., &c. &o. 
Director. Now Edition ; with numerous 
Wood Engravings, lGmo. price Sixpence, 

Horne.—An Introduction to tho Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. By Xno3f \ - IUktweh Horne, 
U. M. of St. John’s College, Cambridge; IVc- 
pemiarv of St Paul’s. New E.;u Hit, revise \ 
fuul corrected > with n* mero .... Maps amt 
Facsimiles of Uiblicul Manuscripts, 5 vols 
8vo. price 63*. 






TEW WORKS and NEW EDITfOSS 



A Compendioas Introduction to 
Study of the Bible. By Thomas 
\ rtwejjj Horne, B.D., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Being an Analysis of 
his Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptares. New 
Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with Maps 
and other Engraviugs. 12mo. price 9s. 



Hudson. — The Executor’s Guia 
J. C. Hudson, Esq. New and 
Edition; with the Addition of Directions 
for paying Succession Dm ies on Real Pro¬ 
perty under Wills and Intestacies, and a 
Tabie for finding the Values of Annuities and 
the Amount of Legacy and Succession Duty 
thereon. Ecp. 8vo. price 6s. 


Howitt (A. M.) — An Art- Student in 
Munich. By Anna Mary Howitt. 2 
vols. post 8vo. price 14s. 


« Since Hubbles from thi Jlrunnena of Kassnu we have had 
no local handbook to airv and buoyant, so erfferve scent and yia- 
nhanous, as tills young lady’s Munich experien; . 9. No\ uIgar 
Geiman vi^nd, made up of questionable ingredients. Is hue; 
hut a ; r )l mi rent of choice und delicate materials. Wonder, 
t’.ehuiit, girli h enthusiasm, deep and varied emot on, sudden 
tranMtiun* from the uictmvsquc and i-ath.-tie to the playful and 
familiar, scenes of artistic bU u led with those of domestic 
Bavarian life, keep the reader in a pe rpetual participation of the 
fair student’s owu genuine enjoyments.” globe. 


Howitt.-The Children’s Year. By Mary 

Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved 
by John Absolon, from Original Designs by 
AnnaMary Howitt. SquarelGmo.prico 5s. 


William Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book; 

Being tho Real Life of a Country Boy, 
•written by himself; exhibiting all the Aniu ce¬ 
ments, Pieasures, and Pursuits of Children 
in the Country. New Edition; with 40 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Howitt.-The Rural Life of England. 
By William Howitt. New Edition, cor¬ 
rected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams : Uniform with Visits 
to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


Howitt.—Visits to Remarkable Places; 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra¬ 
tive of Striking Passages in English History 
aim Poetry. By William Howitt. New 
Edition, with 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 
price 21s. 


SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the 

Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
with a Si-roll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


udsoi;.—Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in Coufonnity with the Law ■' with a 
dear liiiiopitioa of (lie Law relating to tlio 
distriljut’.uii of Personal Estate m thecas 
of inte.iaey, t wo Forms of Wills, and much 
UR* till information. By <J. C. Hudson* Esq., 
hue of the Legacy iM? Office. London. 

and enlarged Edition* lualudiug the 
pro visions oi the Wills Act Amendment 
Vet of 1852 (iVnoduoM by Lord St, 
Leouard’sh Ecp. 8ra price Ss. 


Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. Trans¬ 
lated, with tho Author’s authority, by Mrs. 
Sabine. New Edition. 16mo. price Gs> : 
or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each, sowed. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author’s authority, by Mrs. Sabine. 
Vols. I. and H. 16mo. * Half-a-Crown each, 
sewed; 3s. 6d. each, cloth : or in post Svo. 
12 s. 6d. each, cloth. Vol. HI. post 8vo. 
12 s. 6d. cloth: or iu 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. Gd. cloth ; and Part II. 3s. sewed, 
4 s. cloth. 

Humphreys— Sentiments and Similes of 

Shakspcare: A Classiiied Selection of Similes, 
Definitions, Descriptions, and other remark¬ 
able Passages in Shakspeare’s Plays and 
Poems. With an elaborately illuminated 1 
border in the characteristic stylo of the 
Elizabethan Period, massive carved covers, 
and other Embellishments, designed and 
executed by H. N. Humphreys. Square 
post 8 vo. prico 21s. 


Industrial Instruction-The Deport of 

the Committee appointed by the Council of 
the Society of Arts to inquire into the 
Subject of” Industrial Instruction : With . 
the Evidence. 8vo. price 5s, 

Jameson.— A Commonplace Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Part 1. Ethics and Character; 
Part II. Literature and Art. By Mrs. 
Jameson. With Etchings and Wood En¬ 
gravings. Square cr.iwn 8vo. [Just ready. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs. Forming the First Series of 
Surred and Legendary Art. Second Edition ; 
with numerous Woodcuts, and 16 Etchings 
by the Author. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic 

Ordei’3, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary A t. Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged; with 11 Etchings by tho 
Author, and 88 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8 vo. price 28s. 






rruusKED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, ani CO. 



ieson’s Legends of tlie Madonna, 
x scntecl in the Fine Arts. Forming 
-bird Series of Sacred and Legendary 
(rt. With 55 Drawings by the Author, and 
152 Wood Engravings. Square crown Svo. 
price 28s. 


Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Review. A New' Edition, com¬ 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en¬ 
graved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette 
View of Craigerook engraved by J. Cousen. 
Square crown Svo. 21s. cloth ; or 30s. calf. 

V Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 
vols. 8vo. price 42s. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works: 
Mifh Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. Charles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten 
Volumes. Vols. II. to X. 8vo priceIlalf-a- 
Guinca each — Vol. I. comprising Bishop 
Heber’a Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by 
the Editor, is nearly ready. 


Johnston.—A New Dictionary of Geo¬ 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical,and 
Historical: Forming a complete General 
Gazetteer of the World. By Alexander 
K kith Johnston, F.U.8.K., F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S., Geographer nt Edinburgh in Ordi¬ 
nary to Her Majesty. In One Volume of 
1,110 pages; comprising nearly 50,000 
Nantes of Places. 8vo. price 3Gs. cloth; or 
half-bound in rnssia, 41s. 



Kirby.-The Life of tho Rev. __ 
Kirby, MA., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Rector of 
Barham; Author of one of the Bridgewato ** 
Treatises, and Joint-Author of the Intro¬ 
duction to Entomology. By the Rev. John 
Freeman, M.A., Rector of xVshwicken, Nor¬ 
folk, and Rural Deam With Portrait. Vig¬ 
nette, and Facsimile. 8vo. price 15s. 


Laing’s (S.) Observations on the Social 

and Political State of Denmark and the 
Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein in 1S51: 
Being the Third Scries of Notes vf a Traveller. 
8vo. price 12s. 


Laing’s (S.) Observations on the Social 

and Political State of the European People 
in 1848 and 1849: Being the Second Series 
of Notes of a Traveller . Svo. price 14s. 


Dr. Latham on Diseases of the Heart. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical 
Medicine : Diseases of the Heart. By P. M. 
Latham, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 
price 16s. 


Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Natural His 
torv ; or, First Principles of Zoology : Com 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter 
spewed with amusing and instructive Ac 
counts of the most remarkable Animals 
Nev\ r Edition, enlarged, with numerous addi 
tioual Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. Get 


Keaible.—Tlie Saxons in England: A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the period of the N< minim Conquest. By 
John Mitchell Kemble, M.A.,F.C.P.S., 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


L. E. L.—tfke Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landon; comprising tho Itnpw 
the Venetian Bracelet, tho Golden 
/ 7 olt l y \ he Troubadotn , and Poetical Remains. 
New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyle. 
2 vols. lGmo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 


Kippis’s Collection of Hymns and Psalms 

for Public and Private Worship. New 
Edition ; including a New Supplement by 
the Rev. Edmund Keli, M.A. 18mo. 
prim 4s. cloth; or -is. Gd. roan. — The 
Supplement^ separately, price Fightpence. 

Kirby and Spence's Introduction to 

Element $ of the Natural 
: Comprising an account 
of noxious and useful Insects, of their Meta¬ 
morphoses, Food, iStiatagcinp, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Nodes, Hybernation,. 
Instinct, &<*. Now Edition. 2 vols. Sto. 
with Plates, price 31s. Gd. 


Entomology; or, 
History oi Insects 


Letters on Happiness, addressed to a 
Friend. By the Author of Lifers to ?dy 
Unknown Friends, &c. Fop. 8vo. price Gs. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. By a 
La nr, A uthor< I If tiers a l/tirfi.' it ss. Fourtjb 
and cheaper Edition, top. Svo. price 5*. 


Llhdley. -The Theay of Houkulture; 

Or, an Attempt- to explain tins principal 
Opt v a ion* of Gardening u P m Plivsioliwal 
Principle". By John Lindlty, Ph. 1). 1< R.8. 

Edition, U’viscd mid improved; with 
Wood iSugi-avmg*. Svo. \ jn thepr&t* 











JEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 


Of History, Biography, Literature, tlie Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manufactnr 
A Scries of Original Works by 


Sir John Hbrschel, 

Sir James Mackintosh, 
Robert Southf.y, 

Sir David Brewster, 


Thomas Keiohtley, 
John Forster, 

Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Moork, 


Bishop Thtrmvall, 

The Rev. G. R. Gleio, 

J. C. L. Dk Sismondi, 

John Phillips, F.R.3. G.S. 


And other Eminent Writers. 

Complete in 133 vote. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth. Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works separately , In Sets or Series, price TLree Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


A List of the Works composing the Cabinet Cyclopaedia:— 


3. Bell’s History of Russia . 3 vote. 10a. 6d. 

2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets.. 2 vote. 7a. 

3. Brewster’s Optics ... 1 vol. 3a. 6t\. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime and Inland 

Discovery . 3 vote. 10s. 6d 

5. Crowe’s History of France — 3 vote. 10s. 6d. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities . . 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi’s History of the 

Italian Republics . 1 vol. Ss. Gd. 

8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the 

Roman Empire .2 vote. 7s. 

9- Donovan’s Chemistry .1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

10. Donovan’s Domestic Economy,2 vote. 7s. 

11. Dunham’s Spain and Portugnl, 5 vote. 17b. Cd. 

12. Dunham’s HistoryofDenmark, 

Sweden, and Norway. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

13. Dunham’s History of Poland. . 1 vol. 3a. 6d. 
1-t. Dunham’s Germanic Empire.. 3 vote. I0s.6d. 

15. Dunham’s Europe during the 

Middle Ages.4 vols. 14s. 

16. Dunham’* British Dramatists, 2 vote. 7s. 

17. Dunham’s Lives of Early 

Writers of Great Britain .. 1 vol. 39. Cd. 

18. Fergus’s Historyof the United 

fitates .2 vote. 7s. 


19. Fosbroke’s Grecian and Roman 


Antiquities .2 vols. 7s. 

?0. Forster’s Lives of the States¬ 
men of the Commonwealth, 5 vote. 17s. 6d. 

21. Glelg's Lives of British Mili¬ 

tary Commanders.3 vote. 10s. Gd. 

22. Grattan’s History of tlie 

Netherlands.1 vol. 3*. €d. 

2$. lien flow’s Botany .1 vol. 3b. Gd. 

24. HmscbePsAstronomy.l vol. 3s. Gd. 

25. Hcrschel’s Discourse on Na¬ 

tural Philosophy.1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

26. Historyof Rome.2 vote. 7s. 

27. History of Switzerland.1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

28. Holland’s Manufactures in 

Metal . .. vote. 10b. 6d. 


22. Jam ei’s Lives of Foreign l tatca- 

mcn....5 vols. 1 j s. 6d. 

30. Hat rand Lardner’s Mechanic**! vol. 3s.Gd. 

31 . JO ightieyteOuriims of History,! vol. 3s. Gd. 


32 . Lardne te Arithmetic . 1 W>l* 3s. Gd. 

33. Lardner’s Geometry.l vpl. 3s. Gd. 


34. Lardner on Heat.1 rol. 8s. Gd. 

35. Lardner’s Hydrostatics ond 

Pneumatics .1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

86. Lardner and Walker’s Electri¬ 

city and Magnetism .2 vote. 7s. 

87. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay’s Lives of British 
Statesmen. . . 7 vote. 24s. Gd. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell’s 

History of England.10 vote. 35s. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley’s 

eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors . 3 vote. 10s. 6d. 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland ..4 vols. 14s. 

41. Nicolas’s Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology, 2 vote. 7s. 

43. Powell’s History of Natural 

Philosophy.1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

44. Porter’s Treatise ontheManu- 

nufacture of Silk .I vol. 3s. 6d. 

45. Torter’s Manufactures of Por¬ 

celain and Glass . 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

46. Roscoe’s British Lawyers .... 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

47. Scott’s History' of Scotland _ 2 vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley’s Lives of eminent 

French Authors.2 vote. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson’sInsects, 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

50. Southey’s Lives of British 

Admiruls .. .5 vote. 17s. Gd. 

51. Stebbing’s Church History.... 2 vote. 7s. 

52. Stebbing’s History of the 

Reformation . 2 vote. 78. 

53. Swainson’s Discourse on Na¬ 

tural History.1 vol. 3s Gd. 

54. Swainson’s Natural History & 

Classification of Animals .. 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

55. Swninson’s Habit - & Instincts 

of Animals.1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

56. Swainsonte Birds.2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, &c. 2 vols. 7s. 

58. Swainsonte Qurulrupeds.1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

69. Swain son’s Shells and Shell-fish, 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
GO. Swainsonte Animate in Mena¬ 
geries . .— 1 vol. 3s 0 1. 

61. Swainsonte Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists.... 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

62. Thirlwallte Historyof Greece. .8 vote. 28s. 
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John Lindley’s Introduction to 

Botany. New Edition, "with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Sis 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, prico 24s. 



Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees F„nd 


Linwood.—Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegium o lusibus poeticis diversorum 
Oxoniensium Gnccis ct Lntinis decerptum. 
Curante Gultelmo LinVood, M.A. yEdis 
Christi Alummo. 8vo. price 14s. 

Dr. Little onDeformities.—On the Nature 

and Treatment of Deformities of the Human 
Erame. By W. J. Little, M.D., Physician 
to tho London Hospital, Eouuder of the 
Royal Ort.hop.edic Hospital, &c. With 160 
oodcuts and Diagrams. 8vo. prico 15s. 

“ Dr. Little’s labours have largely contributed to 
the extension and perfection of the modern 
methods of healing the deformities of the human 
frame, in all that relates to the pathology and 
cure of these affections he is second to none as an 
authority, and the present edition will enhance 
his already high reputation. We unreservedly 
commend Dr. Little’s production as the best 
treatise on the subject in any language.” 

The Lancet. 

Litton.—The Church of Christ, in its 

Idea, Attributes, and Ministry: With a 
particular Reference to the Controversy on 
the Subject between Romanists and Pro¬ 
testants! By the Rev. Edward Arthur 
Litton, SI.A., Vico-Principal©f St.Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 8vo. price 16s. 

Lorimer’s (C.) Letters to a Young Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Loudon’s Self-Instmetion for Young 

Gardeners, Fores iera, 11 i 1 ills, La ■' d Stewnv 1 s, 
and Farmers ; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigono¬ 
metry, Mechanics, Laud-Survey ing, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Draw¬ 
ing, and Isometrioal Projection and Perspoc- 
tivc : With Examples snewjpg their applica¬ 
tions to Horticulture and Agricultural Pur¬ 
poses; a Memoir, Portrait, and Woodcuts, 
8 vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening; 

comprising the Theory ami Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, \vboviculture, and 
Landscape Gar dealing Including all tho 
latest improvements ; a General History of 
Gardening in all Countries; a Statistical 
View of its Present State; nnd Suggestions 
for its Future Progress in th Bri' h L* ^ 
With many hundred Woodcuts. Now Edi¬ 
tion, corrected and improved bv Mrs. 
Lounoy $ro. prico 50s. 


Shrubs; or, the Arboretum ct 1'ruticeUnA 
Briiannicum abridged: Containing theHardy 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native 
and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly 
Described ; with their Propagation, Culture, 
and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings 
of nearly all the Species. Adapted for the 
use of JS T urserymen, Gardeners,and Foresicrs. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo. price 50s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture; 

comprising the Theory and Practice of tho 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improve¬ 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of tho Cultivation and Economy of the 
Auimal and Vegetable Productions of Agri¬ 
culture; Including all tho latest Improve¬ 
ments, a general History of Agriculture in 
nil Countries, a Statistical View of its present 
State, and Suggestions for its future prog:ess 
in the British Isles. New Edition; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 50s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants, in¬ 
cluding all which are now found in, or 
have been introduced into, Great Britain: 
Giving their Natural History, accompanied 
by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, 
who is a mere English reader, to discover 
tho name of evory Plant which ho may find 
in llower, and noquiro all tho information 
respecting it which is useful and interesting. 
Now Edition, corrected throughout and 
brought down to tho year 1854, by Mrs. 
Loudon and George Don, Esq., F.L.S. Ac., 
Svo. [/* the Spring. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture-: 
containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to the Cottage and tho Farm, including Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings: Country Inn:-, Public Houses, 
and Parochial Schools; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and 
appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
Scenery : Each Design accompanied by 
Analytical and Critical Remarks. New 
Edition, edited by Airs. Loudon ; with more 
than 2,000 W oodcuts. Svo. price 63s. 

Loudon’s Hortuo Britanukas; or, Cata¬ 
logue of fill tho Plants indigenous to, culti- 
vatcH in, or introduced into Britain. A a 
entirely Ncv. Edition, corrected t hroughout-; 
With a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants, and a New General Index to tho 
wbob W a*k. Eclitou by Mrs. Lot dun* ; 
assisted by W. II. Baxter ami David 
Wo'-stkb. 8vo. price 8 Jr. Od.—The But* 
vi lmknt separately, price l ir. 
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NE V WOK K3 and NEW EDITIONS 


Loudon’s Amateur Gardeners 
dtmdar: Being a Monthly Guide as to 
what should be avoided as 'well as what 
should be done, in a Garden in each Month ; 
with plain Rules how to do what-is requisite j 
Directions for Laying Out and Planting 
Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure 
Grounds, and Shrubberies: and a short 
Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. 16mo. with Woodcuts, price 7s.6d. 


4 k 

it 


Mr. Macaulay’s Lays cf Ancient 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Scarf, Jun., and engraved by Samuel 
Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. price 
21s. boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Macdonald. — Villa Veroccliio; or, the 

Youth of Leonardo da Vinci: A Tale. By 
the late Diana Louisa Macdonald. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Compa¬ 
nion ; or, How lo enjoy a Country Life 
Kationally. Fourth Edition ; with Plates 
and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. prico 5s. 

Low.—A Treatise on the Domesticated 
Animate of the British Islands: Comprehend¬ 
ing the Natural and Economical Historyof 
Species and Varieties ; the Description of 
the Properties of external Form ; and Obser¬ 
vations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By D. Low, Esq.*, F.R.S.E. 
With Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 25s. 

Low.—Elements of Practical Agriculture; 

comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domesiie Animals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. New Edition ; with 200 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Bight Hon. 
T. B. Macaulay, M.P. Corrected by Him¬ 
self. 8vo. price 12s. 


Macaulay. — The History of England 

from the Accession of James II. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 32s. 


Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 

E, contributed to The Edinburgh 

Review. Four Editions, as follows :— 


1. Lihuaby Edition (the Seventh), in 
3 yoLs. 8vo. price 36s. 

2 Complete in One Volume, with Por* 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 
ft vo. price 21s. cloth ; or 30s. calf. 

3. A New Edition, in B vols. fcp. 8vo. 


price 213. 

4. People’s Edition, in course of publi¬ 
cation, Crown 8vo, in Weekly Num¬ 
bers at ljd. and in 7 Monthly Ians, 
price One .Shilling each. 

Macaulay.—/ ays of Ancient Rome, with 
Tvrv ««•* tbo \nnnda. By Thomas 
UAui'ieroN MAOAix.iT. Now Edition. 
3 Ohio, price 4*. 6d. cloth; or 10 a. W- 
bound in mord^cO. 


Sir James Mackintosh’s History of Eng¬ 
land from the Earliest Times to the final 
Establishment of tho Reformation. Being 
that portion of the History of England pub¬ 
lished in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyetopadia 
which was contributed by Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh. Library Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 

Mackintosh. — Sir James Mackintosh’s 

Miscellaneous Works: Including his Con¬ 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. A 
New Edition, complete in One Volume ; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. price 21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

M'CuUocli. —A Dictionary, Practical, 

Theoretical, and Historical, of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation. Illustrated 
with Maps and Plans. Bj J . K. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. New Edition (1854), adapted to tho 
Present Time ; and embracing a Large mass 
of new and important Information in regard 
to the Trade, Commercial Law, and Navi¬ 
gation of this and other Countries. 8vo. 
price 50s. cloth} lialf-russia, 55s. 

M‘Culloch.-A Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects iu the World. By J. RAPCttllocji, 
E. q. Illustrated with Six largo Maps. New 
Edition; with a Supplement, comprising 
tho Population of Great Britain from the 
Census of 1851. 2 Vols. 8vo. price 63s. 

M‘Culloch. — An Account, Descriptive 

and Statistical, of the British Empire ; 
Exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, 
Population, Industry, and Civil and Religious 
Institutions. By J. R. M'Cltoocit, Esq. 
N ew Edition, corrected, enlarged, and groat I y 
improved. 2 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 

Maitland,—The Church in the Cata¬ 
combs; A Description of tho Primitive 
Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepul¬ 
chral Remains. By the Rev. ClTARNBS 
Maitland* New Edition* with many 
Woodcuts. 8vo. price 14s* 
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arcet’s Conversations on Chemis- 

in which tho Elements of that Science 
re familiarly explained .and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fop. Svo. price 14s, 


Maunder’s Scientific and Literary 



Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Natural 
Philosophy^ in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 23 
Plates. Ecp. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

"Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Political 

Economy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. New 
Edition. Pep. Svo. price 7s. Gd. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Vege¬ 
table Physiology ; comprehending the Ele¬ 
ments of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. New Edition; with 4 
Plates. Pep. 8vo. price 9s. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Land 

and Water. Now Edition, revised and 
corrected; with a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Ecp, Svo. price 5s. Gd. 

Martineau. - Church History in England: 

Being a Sketch the History of the Church 
of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Period of flic Reformation. By the Rev. 
Auteur Maktinkau, M.A. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. price 6s. 

Maundcr’s Biographical Treasury; con¬ 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History ; forming a new and com¬ 
plete Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
The Eighth Edition, revised throughout, 
and brought down to the close of the year 
3853. Ecp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 
13s.; calf lettered, 12s. GtL 

Maunder’s Historical Treasury; com¬ 
prising a General Introductory Outline 
Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
tmd a .Series of separate Histories of every 
principal i\ution that exist»; their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective in¬ 
habitants, iheir Religion, Manners and Cus¬ 
toms, &c. See. New Edition; revised through¬ 
out and brought down to the Present Time. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. Gd. 


sury : A new and popular Encyclopedia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres; including 
all Branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; bound 
in roan, 12s.; calf lettered, 12s. Gd. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature : In which the Zoological Character¬ 
istics that distinguish the different Clares, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with u 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco¬ 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With POO 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 
10s. cloth; roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. Gd. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 
Library of Reference. Comprising an Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary and Grammar, an Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Ch: jiio- 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerago, numerous useful Tables, &c. Tho 
Twentieth Edition, carefully revised and 
corrected throughout: With some Additions. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 
123.; calf lettered, 12s. Gd. 

Merivale. — A History of the Rom ins 
under the Empire. By the Rev. Chari.es 
M u h i vale, B.D., late Fellow of St.John’s 
College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. Svo. 
prico 28s. ; and Vol. III. price 14s. 

Merivale.-The Fall of the Roman Re¬ 
public : A Short History of the Lnsfc Cen¬ 
tury of the Commonwealth. By ihe Rev. 
Charles Mam vale, B.D, late* Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12rno. 
price 7s. Gd. 

Merivale. — Memoirs of Cicero : A 

Translation of Or, ro i.i his Lett ;\f, by 
Bernard Rudolf Abektm. Edited bv the 
Rev. Charles Mkiuvalb, B.D. 12»no. 

[Just rrcJy. 

Milner’s History of the Church of Christ. 

With Additions by the l-.te Rev. Isaac 
Milner, D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. 
T. Grantham, B.D. 4 vols. Svo. price 52*. 

James Montgomery’s Poetical Works: 
Collet live Edition; with tho Author's Auto¬ 
biographical Profit* cs. A New Edition, 
oomph . in One Volume , with Portrait and 
Vi mu ue. Square crown Svo. price 10$. (Id. 
cloth; morocco, 21s.—Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 
pric 20s. cloth; morocco, 3tL. 
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j^mery.— Original Hymns for Pub- Moore's Irish Melodies. New Edift 

‘^Scfjoocial, and Private Devotion. By Jas. 

Montgomery. 18mo. xn-ice 5s. 6cl. 



Moore. —Man and his Motives. By 
George Moore, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Third and 
cheaper Edition . Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


Moore—The Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By George Moore, M.D., Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians. Fifth 
:id cheaper Edition. Rep. Svo. price 6*. 

Moore.—The Use of the Body in relation 
to the Mind. By George Moore, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Third and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Moore.-Healtlx, Disease, and Remedy, 

familiarly and practically considered in a 
f< ,v of their relations to the Blood. By 
George Moore, M.D., Post Svo. price 
7s. 6d. 

Moore.-Memoirs, Journal, and Corre- 

snon dunce of Thomas Moore. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Loro John Russell, M.P. 
With Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. 
Vols. I. to IV. post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. each. 

Tbe Fifth and Sixth Volnmes of 

Moore’s Memoirs, Journal, and Cor¬ 
respondence, with Portraits of Lord John 
Ru-sell and Mr. Corrv, and Vignettes by 
T. Creswiek, R.A. of Moore’s Residence at 
I^aris and at Slopertou. Vols. V. and VI. 
post 8vo. price 21s. 


with the Autobiographical Preface from the 
Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s Poetic: 
"Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, 
R.A. 16mo. price 5s. cloth j 12s. 6d. bound 
in morocco. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Illustrated by 

D. Maclise, R.A. New and cheaper Edition ; 
with 161 Designs, and the whole of tho 
Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P* 
Becker. Super-royal 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
boards ; bound in morocco, £’2,. 12s. 6d. 

The Original Edition of the above, 

in imperial Svo. price 63s. boards ; morocco, 
£4. 14s. Gd.; proofs, £6. Gs. boards,— may 
still he had. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh : An Oriental 
Romance. New Edition, with the Auto¬ 
biographical Preface from the Collective 
Edition of Mr. Moore’s Poetical Works, and 
a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 
price 5s. cloth j 12s. Gd. bound iu morocco. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh: An Oriental 

Romance. With 13 highly-finished Steel 
Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, 
and Steplianoff, engraved under the super¬ 
intendence of the lute Charles Heath. New 
Edition. Square crown 8vo. price 15s. 
cloth j morocco, 28s. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, iu 
royal 8vo. price One Guinea, still remain. 

Morton.—A Manual of Pharmacy for the 

Student of Veterinary Medicine : Contain¬ 
ing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with on attempt at their 
Classification ; and the Phamiaeopaua of 
that Institution. By W. J. T. Morton, 
Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica 
in the College. Fifth Edition ( 1854 )- Fcp. 
Svo. price 10s. 


Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works. Con¬ 
taining the Author’s recent Introduction 
and Notes. Complete in One Volume ; with 
a Portrait, and a View o‘ Sloporton Cottage. 
Medium Svo. price 2D. cloth j morocco, 4^s. 

* * Also a New and cheaper Issue of the 
First collected Edition of the -bore m lO 
voK fcp. Svo. with Portrait, and 19 1 intea, 
price 35s. 


Moore. — Songs, Ballads, ard Sacred 
Some-. By T'toMas Moorj;, AutJior of 
F ill ttc.okh, Ac. First collected Edition, 
with Vi .iufto by ii. Doyle. Ifimo. prie© 
5 .l cloth ; " 2s. Gd. bound in morocco. 


Moseley.—The Mechanical Principles of 
Engineering and Architecture. By the Rev. 
H. Moseley, M.A., F.R.8., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
King’s College, London. Svo. price 21s. 

Mure.—A Critical History of the Lan¬ 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By William Mure, M.P, of Caldwell. 3 
vols. Svo. price 36s. 

Vol. IV. comprising: Historical lite¬ 
rature from the Rise of Prose Composition 
to the "Death of Herodotus. 8vo, with 
Map, price 15s, 
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Encyclopedia of Geography; 

'ising a complote Description of the 
: Exhibiting its Relation to the 
only Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of eacli Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. price 60s. 


Neale.—“ Risen from the Ranks or, 
Conduct versus Caste. By i he Rov. Ersktne 
Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


Neale.—The Riches that bring no Sorrow. 

By the Rev. Ekskine Neale, M.A., Rector 
ot Kirton, Sntfolk. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


Neale—The Earthly Resting Places of 
the Just. By the Rev. Erskine Neai»k, 
M.A. Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, price 7s. 


Neale.—The Closing Scene; or, Chris¬ 
tianity and In fidelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
-Rev. Erskine Neaee, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First 
and Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 
12s. ; or separately, 6s. each. 

Newman. — Discourses addressed to 

Mixed Congregations. By John Henry 
Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8vo. price 12s. 

Lieutenant Osborn’s Arctic Journal. 

•Stray Leaves from on Arctic Journal; or, 
Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in 
Search of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition. 
By Lieut. Stieuard Osbor> R.N., Com¬ 
manding H. W.S. V. rich., r. With Map and 
Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price 12s. 

Owen Jones.—Flowers and their Kindred 
Thoughts : A Series of Stanzas. P»y Mary 
Anne Baoon. With beautiful Illustrations 
of Flowers printed iu Colours by Owen 
.1 ones. Imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. elegantly 
bound in calf. 
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Professor Owen’s Lectures on tl 

parative Anatomy and Physiology 
Vertebrate Animals, delivered at the Royal 
College ot Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. \\ it h 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. 1.8vo. price 14s. 



The Complete Works of Blaise Pascal. 

Translated from the French, with Memoir, 
Introductions to the various Works, Edito¬ 
rial Notes, and Appendices, bv George 
Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. with Por¬ 
trait, 25s. 6d 


»»».. ». i'/isrii/s piiovb.yiial let. 

ters : withM. Vdlemnina 1C*say on P>Ucalprc-tlxed, and new 
Memoir. Post Svo. Portrait, f?s. 6d. 


VOL. 2. PASC AL’S THOl«UTS ON KI> 

ligioc and Evidence* of ChrUtianity, with Additions, from 
Original MSS.: from M. Faug6rc'8 Edition. Post bvo. i-a. Gd 


VOIi. a. PASCAL’S ISCELLA.VEOl'S 

Writings, Correspondence, Detached Thoughts, &c . ; from M. 
Faugtrv'ts Edition. Pont svo. S». Gd. 


Captain Peel’s Travels in Nubia—A Ride 

through the Nubian Desert. By Captain 
W. Peel, RN. Post 8vo. with a Route 
Map, price 5s. 


Pereira’s Treatise on Food and Diet: 

With Observations outlie Dietetical Re- inn i 
suited for Disordered States of the Di sti*. << 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of 
some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Cri¬ 
minals, Children, the Sick, Ac. Svo. 16s. 


Peschcl’s Elements of Physics. Trans¬ 
ited from the German, with Notes, bv 
E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Peterborough—A Memoir of Charles 

Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough and Mon¬ 
mouth : With Selections from his Correspon¬ 
dence. By tho Author of lloc/.rta^!, Ac. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


Phillips.—A Guide to Geology. By John 
Phillips, M.A. F.R.^'. F.G.S., Deputy Reader 
in Geology in the University of Oxford; 
Honorary Memberoi tho Imperial Academy 
ot Sciences of Moscow, &c. Fourth Edition, 
corrected to tho Present Time; with i 
Plates. Fop. Svo. price 5s. 


Oven. — Lectures on the Comparative 

A natomy and Physiology ol' the Invertebrate 
Animals, delivered at tho Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1843. By .Riliivup Owbn, 
P.K.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. 
New Edition, corrected. Svo. with \\ >od j 
Engravings. [ /b /he prexs. 


Phillips’s Elementary Introduction to 
Minunloifv. A Sow Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Addition*. h> 11. J. Brook 
7 .K.S., F.G.S.; and W H. Miller, I\T A., 
p q y Profc- r *1 Mim-ralogy In tb;- 
University of Cainbridg . With numerous 
Wood Engnwn.gft. Post Svo. price 18,s. 
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3.—Figures and Descriptions of 
Paleozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, 
-""and West Somerset; observed in the courso 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
&c. Svo. with 60 Plates, price 9s. 

Captain Portlock’s Report on the Geology 

of the County of Londonderry, and of Parts 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of tho Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance. 8vo. with 
4S Plates, price 24 b. 



Richardson (Captain).—Horsemang 

or, the Art of Riding and Managing a IJ 
adapted to the Guidance of Ladies and Gen¬ 
tlemen on the Rond and in the Field : With 
Instruct ionsforBrcaking-in Colts and Young 
Horses. By Captain Riohabuson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Line 
Engravings. Square crown Svo. price 14s. 

“ Plain, well-arranged directions to the student 
in horsemanship, from mounting up to hunting, 
and to buying or breaking-in a horse. Every page 
shews the experienced norseman, who handles 
nothing but what is actually necessary* and to 
attain that disregards repetition or minuteness.’ 

Spectator. 


Power’s Sketcnes in New Zealand, with 

P c:i and Pencil. From a Journal kept in 
that Country, from July 1846 to June 1848. 
With Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12b. 


Riddle’s Complete Latin-English and 

English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. New and cheaper 
Edition , revised and corrected. 8vo. 21s. 


Pulman’s Vade-mecum of Fly-Fishing 
for Trout; being a complete Practical Trea¬ 
tise on that Branch of the Art of Angling ; 
with plain and copious Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Artificial Flies. Third 
Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. prico 6s. 


Pycroft’s Course of English Reading, 

adapted to every Taste and Capacity : With 
Literary Anecdotes. New and cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide; for the Use 

of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, 
and Junior Medical Practitioners: Com¬ 
prising a complete Modern Dispensatory, 
and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Curo and 
Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. With the latest Discoveries 
in the different departments of tho Healing 
Art, Materia Medica, &c. Seventeenth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the 
Author’s Son, Dr. H. Bel ce, M.R.C.S. Ac. 
8yo. price 12s, 


Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the 

Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: Farm¬ 
ing a Glossary of ad the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Ars, 
Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 1 lie 
Ancients. With Woodcut Representations 
of nearly 2000 Objects from the Antique. 
Post 8vo. price 21s. 


Sir J. Richardson’s Journal of ft Boat 

Vovage through Rupert’s Land ani tho 
Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships 
u nder Command of Sir J ohn Franklin. ith 
a.i Appendix on the Physical Geography oi 
iSr.rtfi America j a Map, Plaieg, u id W ''°d- 
r\ ta. 2 volii. 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


Tho Eriglish-Latin Dictionary, 7s. 
Separately ^ rpp e Latin-English Dictionary, 15s. 


Riddle’s Copious and Critical Latin- 

English Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. 
New Edition. Post 4to. price 31a. 6d. 


Riddle’s Diamond Latin-English Dic¬ 
tionary: A Guido to tho Meaning, Quality, 
and right Accentuation of Latin Classical 
Words. Royal 32mo. price 4s. 

Rivers’s Rose-Amateur’s Guide; contain¬ 
ing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their 
respective Families; their History nnd 
mode of Culturo. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo.6s. 


Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and English 

Lexicon to the Greek Testaraont. A New 
Edition, revised and in great part re-written. 
8vo. prico 18s. 

“Take it nfc a whole, for aowidnrss of theology, 
extent of scholarship* the philosophy of its 
aioitysis, and the beauty of its arrangement, this 
lexicon, while in the modest language of its 
author ‘ an unpretending memorial of the s*ate 
and progress of the interpretaLion and lexico¬ 
graphy of the New Testament at the first half of 
flic nineteenth century,’supplies a model for all 
future prod unions uf the kind, and in our own 
day is not likely to be surpassed in value, accura. y, 
and completeness.” 

Brit. and Fun. Evangelical Review. 


Roby.— Remains, Legendary & Poetical, 

of John Roby, Author of Traditions of Lan¬ 
cashire. With a Sketch of his Literary Life 
nnd Character by his Widow, and a Por¬ 
trait. Tost 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 






published Br LONGMAN. BROWN, axi CO. 


•Essays selected from Contribu- 
ilio Edinburgh Review. By Henry 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


The Saints our Example. By the 

of Letters to Jly Unknown Friends , &c, 
8vo. price 7s. 


Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 

and Plirascs Classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Now Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. Medium 8vo. price 14s. 

Rowton’s Debater: A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion ; with ample References 
to the best Sources of Information on 
each particular Topic. New Edition. Eep. 
8vo. price 6s. 

Letters of Rachel Lady Russell. A New 

Edition, including several unpublished Let¬ 
ters, together with those edited by Miss 
Berry. With Portraits, Vignettes, and 
Facsimile. 2 vols. post 8vo. prico 15s. 

The Life of William Lord Russell. By 
the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
The Pour th Edition, comp) te in One 
Volume j with a Portrait engraved on Stool 
by S. Beilin, from tho originul by Sir Peter 
Lely at Woburn Abbey. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Schmitz—History of Greece, from the 

Earliest Times to tho Taking of Corinth by 
the Romans, b.c. 146, mainly based upon 
Bishop Thirlwall’s History of Greece. By 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector 
of tho High School of Edinburgh. New 
Edition. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 

A Schoolmaster's Difficulties at Heme 

and Abroad: —1. In regard to his Calling ; 
2. In rein iiorr to Himself; 3. As concerning 
his Charge; 4. About Committees; 5. With 
Pupil-Teachers ; 6. Toucliing Inspectors ; 
7. On the matter of Socioty ; 8. In prospect 
of tho Future; and 9. Affecting Personal 
Relations. Fcp. 8vo. prico 4s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his 
Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: \\ itli 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly 
interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 
1749, as written in his own Diary. Edited 
by Jani: Pouter. Third Edition ; 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s.—An Abridgment, in 16mq 
prico 2s. 6d. 


St. John (the Hon. F.) — Rambles in 

Search of Sport, in Germany, France, Italy, 
and Russia. By the Honourable Ferdinand 
ST John. With Four coloured Plates. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

“ pretty and pleasant a little volume of sporting a>U< nturc 
a* n- r.l mme from the hand of :> devoted : on of Nimrod. Tlie 
book Is a very uic<* book ; well got up «nd Uwu-fully ilUutnOH ; 
and the Pibslnocc of it inlrreating. hung a D»irativc of sport 
by one who could riv h!y avail him* 'If of unusually favourable 
opportunities, and who tell* hut story converftfttioually and very 
ogrceabljr ’• Ea*. 


The Sermon on the Mount. Printed on 
Silver ; with Picture Subjects, numerous 
Landscape and Illustrative Vignettes, and 
Illuminated Borders in Gold and Colours, 
designed expressly for this work by M. 
Lepblle DU Bois-Gai.lais, formerly em¬ 
ployed by the French Government on the 
great Work of Count Bastard. Square 
18mo. price in ornamental boards, Ono 
Guinea; or 31s. Od. bouud in morocco. 


St. John (H.)—The Indian Archipelago ; 
Its History and Present State. By Horace 
ST Joiin, Author of The British Conquests in 
India, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. prico 2ls. 

St. John (J. A.)—There and Back Again 

in search of Beauty. By James Augustus 
ST John, Author of Isis, an Egyptian Fit- 
griuuiye, Ac. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21 a. 

St. John (J. A.)—The Nc inesis of Power. 

By James Augustus S? John, Author of 
There and Back Again in Search of Beauty , 
&c. Fcp. 8vo. \Jutt ready. 

Mr. St. John’s Work on Egypt. 

Isis: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James 
Augustus Sf John. 2 vols. post Svo.zls. 


Self-Denial the Preparation for Easter. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown 
friends, Ac. Fop. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, or Topo¬ 
graphical Dictionary of the British THand? 
and Narrow Seas: Comprising concise De¬ 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Due. ., 
Seats, Natural Features, und Objects of N ore, 
founded on the best Authorities; full Par¬ 
ticulars of the Boundaries, Registered Elec¬ 
tors &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs; 
will! ft rcieivuee mider oterj mum the 
Sheet of the Ordnance Sm\Ty,BS fur as com¬ 
pleted ; and an Appendix, cout suing a 
Gene iid View of theitosouroosof the United 
Kingdom, a Short. Chronology, and an 
Abstract of certain Results of t He Census of 
is51 2 vols. 8vo. price £2. 16". 






x vc works an'p new editions 


Amy Herbert. By a Lady. 

by, the Rev. William Slwcli., B.D. 
and Tutor of Exot&r College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Pep. 8vo. price (5^. 

Sewell.—The Earl's Daughter, By the 

Author of Am;/ Herbert. Edited by tho Rev. 

W. Sewell, B.D. 2 voIb, fcp. 8vo. 9s. 



Short Whist; Its Rise, Progress, 

Laws : With Obsorvut ions to make any 
Whist Player. Containing also the L..ws of 
Piquet, Oassino, Ecartc, Cribbage, Rack- 
gammon. By Major A # # New 

Edition ; to which are added, Precepts for 
Tyros, by Mrs. 13 * * * # . Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 


Sewell. — Gertrude : A Tale. By the 
Ah! hor of Amy Herbert. Edited by (ho Rev. 
W. Sewell, B.D. New Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price Ga. 

Sewel!.—Laneton Parsonage : A Tale for 

< ’hildreu, on tho Practical tAo of a portion 
of the Church Catechism. By the Author 
of Amu Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Hi: well, 13.D. New Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. price lGs. 


Catherine Sinclair, Author of The Ami ¬ 
nes* of Life (2 vols. fcp. -8vo. price 10s.) 
New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Ecp. 
Svo. price 5s. 

Sinclair. — Popish Legends or Bible 

Truths. P»y Catherine Sinclair. Dedi¬ 
cated to her Nieces. Fcp. 8vq. price Gu. 

“Mi's Sinclair 1ms brought to hor task a ••ell tlr r ip! ncil 
mind, and it memory rii hly stored with tlic result* of i \u osi** 
and varied reading; and her book n<-t only contain!, many a 
clear statement of tho truUi in opposlticu to error, hacked hy 
solid proof and happy iUustration, but it sparkles t’ 

■with many a pertinent anecdote, and many a fash of quiet var- 
c.isttc humour.” Eoimuuaoh Wjimus. 


Sewell. — Margaret Percival. By the 

A uthor of Am;/ Herbert. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Sewell, B.D. New Edition. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. price 12s. 

% the same Author , 

The Experience of Life. New Edition. 

Fcp. Svo. price 7s. Gd. 


“ Tbos- who read for instruction as well ns 
amusement will find in these experiences much 
moral and pious sentiment gracefully interpreted 
and practically illustrated ” 

Morning Chronicle. 


Sir Roger de Coverley. From The Spec¬ 
tator. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
W. Henry Wills j and Twelve fine Wood 
Engravings, by John Thompson, from 
Designs by Frederick Tayler. Grown 
Svo. price 15s. boards ; or 27s. bound in 
morocco.—A Cheap Edition, without Wood- 
cuts, in 16mo. price One Shilling. 

Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. 
Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con¬ 
siderably enlarged i with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price lOs.Gd. 


Readings for a Month preparatory to 
Confirmation : Compiled from tho Works of 
Writers of the Early nnd of tho English 
Church. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. Gd. 


“ A volume full <>f devout m*dlUtion» and lmlr ccu«u»rl», 
v „ jeh ii will prove profitable In the hand* of candidates 

for conhrmationdurW. the prih.-t of preparation for that r-.crH 
rite. will h' found no Di* valuable bv clergymen bs a guide to 
the inetruOiuu of tiieir catechumens.” Joh.n Uhcl. 


Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com- 

piled from the Writing* of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 


Smith's Sacred Annals—Sacred Annals: 

Vol. 111. The Gentile Nations j or, Tho 
History and Religion of tho Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Modes, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, collected from ancient 
authors mid Holy Scripture, and including 
the recent discoveries in Egyptian, Persian, 
and Assyrian Inscriptions: Forming a com¬ 
plete connection of Sacred and Profane His¬ 
tory, and shewing tho Fulfilment of .Sacred 
Prophecy. By George Smith, F.A.S, &c. 
In Two Pans, crown Svo. price 12s. 


By the same Author , 


Tho Family Sbakspeare; in which 

nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those words and expressions are omitted 
v. Inch cannot with propriety be r:nd aloud. 
By T. Bowdler, Esq. F.R.B. .Mew Edition, 
in Volumes for the Pocket. G vols. fcp. 8vo. 
price 30s. 

Also a Library* Enrooff: With 36 
Wood Lugravingd from designs by Smirk o, 
jiownrd, !ind other Artists. 8ro. price 21s. 


Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The Patriarchal 

Ago; or, Researches into tho History uud 
Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of 
the World to the Death of Isaac. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 

Sacred Annals: Vol. II. The Hebrew 

People; or, The History and Religion of 
the Israelites, from tho Origin of tho Nation 
to tho Time of Christ. In two Pails, crown 
8vo. price 12s. 











published ry LONGM AN, -BROWN, and CO. 


jrks of the Rev. Sydney Smith; 

Kng liir* Contribufions to The Edin- 
Keview. Now Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with Portrait, and vignetto 
Square crown 8vo. price 21s. ; or 30s. bound 
in calf. 



Southey’s The Doctor &c. Complete i] 
One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vigiu-tte, 
Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edition 
Square crown 8vo. price 21a. 


*#* AEo a Library Edition (the 
Fourth), in 3 yob. 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 36s. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 
Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered tit 

the Royal Institution in tho Years 1801, 
1805, and 1800. Second Edition. 8v6. 
price 12s. 

The Life and Correspondence of the late 
Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. C. C. Southey, M.A., Vicar of 
Ardleigh. With Portraits, and Landscape 
Illustrations. G vola. post 8vo. price 63s. 


Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant, for the 
use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of 
Ships, Officers of Customs, and all Persons 
connected with Shipping or Commerce: Con- 
f dining the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge find Manage¬ 
ment of Slops mid their Cargoes ; together 
with Notices of other Matters, nnd all lie* 
ecs p ary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten, by G. Will more, J‘Lq. 
M.A. Barrister-ut-Luw j Cl. Culm fciN i>, <>l* 
the Customs,Loudon; nnd W. Tate, Author 
of The Modem Cambist. Bvo. price 28s. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley; and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. New Edition, with 
Rotes and Additions by the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the late Alex¬ 
ander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. 
C. C. Southey, M.A. 2 veils. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, price 28s. 


Southey’s Commonplace Books. Com¬ 
prising— 1. OJm.ee Passages: With Col¬ 
lections for the History of Munners and 
Literature in England; 2. Special Collections 
oil various Historical and Theological Sub¬ 
jects; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
M emornnda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Waktlu, B.D. 
4 vols. square crown 8vo. price £3. 18s. 

Each ( co-nj l«t<-imi .elf, maj be had sepa¬ 

rately as folio vi s ; — 

Liiut Seuir.!—CHOICE I'ASSAGES. Ac. 0* 
tiBr«>NuSrRX*»—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 1st. 

Thiui>S cnits—ANALYTICAL ILEA.DINGS. 21a. 

Forji-ru Seeies—ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, &c. 2U. 

Robert Southey’s Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author’s last In¬ 
troductions and Notes. Complete in One 
V ulume, v. i tli Portrait and Viguette. Alodium 
8vo. price 21 s. cloth ; t!2s. bound in morocco. 

Also a New and cheaper issue of the 
First collected Edition of the above, in 
10 vols. fcp. Bvo. with Portrait and 10 Plates, 
price 35 p. 

Select Works of the British Poets; from 
Chaucer to ‘ Lovelace, inclusive. With 
Biographical Sketches by the late Rojjr.hr 
South ix Medium Bvo. pri • 30s. 


Stephen.—Lectures on the History of 

France. By the Right Hon. Sir James 
Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D. Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Second* Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. iirico 24s 


Stephen.—Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 

graphy ; from The Edinburgh Review. By 
the Right Jlon. Sir James St eru bn, K.C.B. 
LL.D. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Stonehenge.—The Greyhound: Being a 
Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Kmi¬ 
ning j their Diseases and Treatment: Com 
taming also. Rules for the Management of 
Coursing MeHinga, and for tho Decision of 
Courses. By Sioneuenge. Wnh numerous 
Portraits of Greyhounds, &c. engraved on 
Wood, and a Frontispiece engraved on 
Steel. Squuro crown 8vo. price 21s. 

“ We have not tl 1 h 1 eaitntion in Raying 
that the vv'ii k under notice lsiheimwt oiyiouson I 
complete ever written on the grey !iomul. .. Tli c 
arrungemeut of iliis vast fund or infomintum u 
lucid, consecutive, aqd regular, and the style in 
which it is communicated varies now technical 
and scientific, tbrn anecdotal; and, v. 
requires, minutely d«-M-iipii» e, f ivy cut, and ofien 
bo plain and simple tliut one niinM fancy tint 
author win pleasantly speaking to 1 tenors. ’ 
llKLL 4 Lire., 


Stow.—The Training System. Die Moral 

Training .School, mid the N«'»rttw>j Bcmin iry 
or ( ollego. By Day i d S ' ;W, E q. 11 nomry 
SeiTctnn to (be Ulrn^ow Nonnid Five 
,s-, ni i„My>. Nn.th Edit: n ; with r -d.esand 
W-oodfcul*. Po»t 8vo. prior- >8. 
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jrland's Journal of a Voyage in 

Kay and Barrow’s Straits, in the 
Years 1850 and 1851, performed by II.M. 
Ships La'lu Franklin and Sophia, under the 
command of Mr. William Penny, in search 
of the missing- Crews of H.M. Ships Erebus 
and Terror . With Charts and Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. 


Swain.—English Melodies. By Charles 

Svvai.v. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth j bound 
in morocco, 12s. 


Swain.—Letters of Laura D’Auverne. 

By Charles Swain. Fcp. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Sew editions 


Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by Bol 
Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Severn^ 
pcven fine Wood Engravings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8vo. price 21s. cloth ; or, 36s. bound 
in morocco. 



Thornton.— Zohrab; or, a Midsummer 
Day’s Dream: And other Poems. By 
William Thomas Thornton, Author of 
An. Essay on Over- Pop illation, &o. Ecp. 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 


The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum Sempi- 

ternum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epi¬ 
tome of the Old and New Testaments in 
English Verse. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1693 ; bound and clasped. 64mo. Is. 6d. 


Tate-On the Strength of Materials; 

Containing various original and useful For¬ 
mulae, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Cast lion Beams, &o. 
By Thomas Tate, F.R. A.S. 8vo. price 5s. 6d, 


Taylor —Loyola : And Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. Post 8vo. 
with Medallion, price 10s. 6d. 


Taylor.—Wesley and Methodism. By 
Isaac Taylor. Post 8vo. with a Portrait, 
price 10s. 6d. 


Thirlwall — The History of Greece. By 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s (the Iiov. Oonnop.Thirl wall). An 
improved Eibrary Edition ; with Maps. 8 
vols. 8vo. price £4. 16s. 

Also, nn Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titles, price 28s. 


Thomson (The Rev. W.)—An Outline of 

the Low* of Thought: Being oTrcat.se ot. 
Pure and Applied Log ie. By the R('-W. 
Thomson, M.A l?ellow mul 1 utorof Queen * 
College, Oxford. Third Kdition, onlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest, at Three, 
Four, Four and-ft-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 365 Days, in a regular progression ot 
single B»vs; with rnlorcsl at all the above 
Kales, from On- to Twelve .Month?, and 
(V, Occ to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
„j.|,or Tables of Exchange*. and 1 >is- 

oonnte. Me*- Kdition. limo. pnoa 8s. 


Todd (Charles).—A Series of Tables of 

the Area and Circumference of Circle? j the 
Solidity and Superficies of Spheres; the 
Area and Length of the Diagonal of Squares ; 
and the Specific Gravity of Bodies, &e. : 
To which is added, an Explanation of the 
Author’s Method of Calculating those Tables. 
Intended as a Facility to Engineers, Sur¬ 
veyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Artisans 
in general. By Charles Todd, Engineer. 
The Second Edition, improved and extended. 
Post 8vo. price 6s. 


Townsend.—The Lives of Twelve Emi¬ 
nent Judges of the Last and of the Present 
Century. By W. C. Townsend, Esq., M.A., 
Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

Townsend.—Modern State Trials revised 
and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By 
W. C. Townsend, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 30s. 

Sharon Turner’s Sacred History ol the 

World, attempted to be Philosophically 
considered, in a Series of Letters to ft Sou. 
New Edition, edited by the Author a Son, 
the Rev. S. Turner. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
prico Bis. 6d. 


Sharon Turner’s History of England 

during the M’ddle Ages: Comprising the 
Reigns from the Norman Conquest to tho 
Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rtv. S. Turner. 4 vols. 
8vo. priue oOs. 


iron Turner’s History of tho Anglo- 

;.ixon», from the Earliest Period to il.e 
formal) Conquest. The Seventh Edition, 
.vised bv the Itcv. S. TiaMBK. S vols. 
Ivo. price 36s. 
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TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY 


E 


In Course of Publication in Parts at One Shilling 
and in Volumes price Half-a-Crown each. 



Comprising books of valuable information and acknowledged merit, in a form 
adapted for reading while Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy 
of preservation. 


List of the Volumes already published, 

Vol. I. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE. 2 /G 

II.-ESSAYS on PUT and CHATHAM, RANKE and GLADSTONE.. 2 /G 

III. LAING’s RESIDENCE in NORWAY. 2/G 

IV. PFEIFFER’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 2/6 

V. EOTHEN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST. 2 G 

VI. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON .... 2,0 

VII. IIUC’s TRAVELS in TARTARY, .. 2 5 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROFT’a MEMOIRS . 2 r * 

IX. WERNE’s AFRICAN WANDERINGS. 2 /G 

X. MRS. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA. 2/6 


XL JERRMANN’b PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG. 2/G 

XII. THE REV. G. R. GLKIG’a LEITSIC CAMPAIGN . 2/G 

XIII. HUGHES’S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES . 2/6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SKA WARD'S NARRATIVE . 2/G 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ MEMOIRS of a MA 1 TRE D’ARMES. 2 /G 

XVI. OUR COAL FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS. 2/6 

XVII. M'CULLOCHV. LONDON and GIRONiERES PHILIPPINES . 2/6 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVBRLEY and SOUTHEY’S LOVE STORY . 2/G 

XJX. JEFFREY’S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and ) 

LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES and ADDRESSES. j. ‘ ° 

XX. HOPE’S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY. 2 6 

XXI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION, 2 6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE Of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURF.NNE, 2/6 


XXIII. TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM & RANKE’a FERDINANDand MAXIMILIAN, 2 G 

XXIV. FERGUSON’S SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS olid) 6 

BARROW’S CONTINENTAL TOUR . J 

XXV. SOUVESTRE’s WORKING MAN’S CONFESSIONS and 1 .•; 6 

A rne PHILOSOPHER in PARIS ..../. 

XXVI. MACAULAY*# ESSAYS on LORD BYRON und the COMIC DRAMA! I> l> v , ( . 
and hia SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ( 1831 - 32 ). 


XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS’* RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and \ .2/6 

DR. KF.MP’s INDICATIONS of INSTINCT.j 

XXVIII. LAN MAN'S ADVENTURES in tlie WILDS ol SOUTH AJIEim A - 
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Manual of the Land and 

Shell* of the British Islands, 
ew Edition, .vitIi considerable Additions 
ohn Ejowakd G:;av: With Woodcuts, 
and 12 eoloi red Plates. Po-t bvo. price 15s. 


Dr. lire’s Dictionary- of Arts, Manufac¬ 
turer, and Mines: Containing a clear Expo- 
.'itiou of their Principles and Practice. The 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged and cor¬ 
rected throughout; with all the Information 
comprised in the Supplement of Recent Im¬ 
provements brought clown to the Present 
Time and incorporat'd in the Dictionary: 
Most of the Articles being entirely re¬ 
written, and many new Articles now first 
added. With nearly 1,000 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 8 70. price 60s. 


" Lia any well-informed manusk himself how 
many works he can rely on as authorities upon 
any given scion tide subjtvt; and he will rind but 
verv, very few, compared with the entire number 
of treatise • upon it. The fact i i, many men have 
no perception of the beauty, and consequently but 
little a 4 uni for the purity of science; and the 
* ubiisluM-.s print the most inexact und erroneous 
writing, provnii d tin; public will consent to pur¬ 
chase it, which is too generally the case. This 
remark serves to shew !mw liiuh an estimate ought 
to be u; ii the volumes of Dr. Urc's, which 
consist rim fly of original and exact treatises, 
Nvi iuon with so much accuracy and care that they 
mnv be universally resorted to is authoritative,— 
hs indeed the funnel * ditions liave been,—as well 
by artists and manufacturers as by British ami 
Ar ien sciem itic w i e r.>. The authorhae throucrh- 
ort the entire work k >pt n.o;«t seriously before his 
mind the op ohjc t of promoting the be.-t and 
inert economical developments of the arts and 
manufactures; and has produced a work which 
!!. :r* ther surp.c iseverv other of its kind with 
which we are acquainted.” 

MiiCiiAr ic’is Mauazink. 


Wfttertoa —Essays ou Natural History, 

chiefly Ornithology. By C. Waiiuton, Es.p 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and 
Vie’vs of Walton Hall. New and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. fop. 8vo. price 10s. 


Separately: Vol. T. (First Surios), 6 h. 6d. 
Vol. Ii. (Second Stines), 4s. Gd. 

“ M •. Watertm.’c ctsoys evince, throughout the 
i nnm love of nature, the attniefreahncsi? of thmjgiit 
a ml -.ngimiUty oi t-i- •>, und die m'iiu- ui:ui iiu< ih 
, : ..ile of ti facing the Hibiect, as White a Antural 
MMorv of Sclbon . amt no one would for a mo- 
■ ' 

...,,0 ijoin’**»r .vi fen* '>•» untural history ,Oribeit 
wiut?V .vJ/W/m mid Cba.h s WatertOiFa t.**u>* 


Alaric Watts’s Lyrics of the Heart, and 
oll.r-,- ro,in». With 41 l>ighlv-finii>hed 
Line '.MVinv , executed cxfiv-Uy lor the 

. V. • : If. ■ 

J’lvovivii ir S.jufuv «T<»v. n ’el 

b.mTiu, 6r 15*. blmnd id irtoioce^ Proof 

lm;>r-Litnfci, bfjs. : * ' \ 



:u TsmLv*uytA:\ xkv err. - 


Webster and Parkas’s EncyclopJ 

Domestic Economy; Comprising -t 
jc<*t* ;iej arc most immediately cornice 
Housekeeping: A , The Construction o 
Dome jf ic Bclifle iod is qT Ws *m 

ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them—A. dc 
ocription of the various articles of Furniture 
with the nature of their Mutcrinis —Duties o 
Servants, Ac. New Edition ; with licarl 
1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 50s. 


WiliiclTs Popular Tables for ascertaining* 
the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, Renewal Fines, &c. Third Edit ; on, 
with additional Tables of Natural or Hyper¬ 
bolic Logarithms, Trigonometry, Astronomy, 
Geography, &c. Post 8vo. price 9s. 


Lady Willoughby’s Diaiy (1635 to 1663). 

Printed, ornamonted, and bound iu tbc style 
of the period to which The Diary refers 
New Edition j in Two Parts. Square Ic, 
8vo. price 8s. each, boards; or, bound ii 
morocco, J 8s. each. 

Wilrnot’s Abridgment of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, in- 
tended for the use of Young Persons, md 
comprised in a scries of Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter. A New Edition, corrected 
and brought down to the Present Day, by 
Sir Joins' E. E akdley Wilmot,^ Bart., 
Barrister-at-Law, Recorder ol Warwick. 
12mo. price Gs. Gd. 


Youatt. -The Horse. By William Youatt 
With a Treatise of Draught. New Edison 
with numerous Wood Engravings, fron 
Designs by William Harvey. (Messrs 
Longman and Co.’s Edition should bo or¬ 
dered.) 8vo. price 10s. 

Youatt—The Dog. By William Youatt. 

A Now Edition j with numerous Engravings, 
from Designs by M. Harvey. 8vo. (>s. 

Zuiupt’a Larger Gramm t ar of tlio Latin 

Language. Translated and adapted for the 
ii-e of English Students by Dr. L. iSeuMnv, 
F.U.S.K., Rector of tit.’ liigh School ■ ' 
!*. linbu > : V iili ltunrvons Additions and 
; Corrections by the Author and Tnumlator. 
The Third Edition, thoroughly r- vis< d ; to 
which is added, an r 

White, A.) of nil the b ^ of Latni 
Authors referred io ami ex.j)luincd i*» the 
Grammar. 8vO. price 1 I 1 . 

1 March 1854 
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